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PREFACE. 


We  have  now  reached  the  close  of  another  jears  laboars,  and  it  is 
highly  gratifying  to  us  to  perceive  that  a  taste  for  Horticultural 
pursuits  is  every  where  on  the  increase.  Perhaps,  without  exposing 
ourselves  to  the  charge  of  either  vanity  or  presumption;  we  may 
take  some  degree  of  credit  for  having  attracted  more  attention  to  so 
interesting  a  subject.  The  extensive  and  constantly  increasing  sale 
of  the  Register  is  at  least  evidence  that  our  labours  are  approved, 
and  the  urgent  demand  for  reprints  of  the  early  numbers  is  to  us  a 
most  gratifying  circumstance,  and  eminently  calculated  to  excite  us 
to  still  greater  diligence  in  supplying  whatever  is  novel  or  useful  in 
every  department  of  the  work. 

We  feel  confident  that  this  second  volume  will,  in  many  respects, 
be  found  much  superior  to  the  first.  This  improvement,  however,  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  increased  efiforts  of  our  valued  correspon- 
dents. We  may,  without  disparagement  to  other  contributors,  direct 
particular  attention  to  the  papers  furnished  by  Mr.  Stafford,  on  the 
steaming  and  ventilation  of  Forcing-houses,  and  on  the  destruction 
of  the  Red  Spider.  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Meams,  and  others,  have  also 
ably  detailed  and  elucidated  the  culture  of  vines  in  pots,  a  practise 
which  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  Some  valuable  remarks 
on  the  culture  of  the  striped^Housainee  Melon,  by  the  Author  of  the 
Domestic  Gardeners'  Manual,  likewise  deserve  especial  attention, 
but  his  papers  on  Horticultural  Chemistry,  begun  in  this  volume, 
and  to  be  continued  in  the  next,  are  of  the  first  importance.  Nor 
can' any  essay  indeed,  coming  from  so  able  a  writer,  and  so  skilful  an 
investigator,  be  devoid  of  interest.  Our  own  remarks  on  the  culture 
of  Annuals,  Bieimials,  Rhubarb,  Cherries,  Pears,  &c.,  together  with 
selections  of  beautiful  plants  for  both  greenhouses  and  fiower  borders, 
however  imperfect  they  may  be,  will  not,  we  hope,  be  without  their 
use.  Those  furnished  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  structure  of  plants, 
will,  at  least,  afford  amusement,  if  not  instruction,  to  those  who  are 
curious  in  nature*s  secrets.     The  condensed  form  of  the  extracts  will 
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no  doubt  be  getierdll}'  apprbved.  Our  anxious  wish  is  to  dissenii- 
nate,  as  widely  as  possible,  all  the  useful  knowledge  contained  in  the 
leading  publications  of  the  day,  while  at  the  same  time  we  give  those 
valuable  works  as  much  publicity  as  we  are  able.  If  in  any  case  we 
have  failed  to  acknowledge  the  source  whence  articles  have  been  cul- 
led, we  hope  to  escape  the  displeasure  of  the  Editors,  for  the  omis- 
sion was  accidental.  In  no  case  can  we  reconcile  ourselves  to  the 
practise  of  intruding  upon  the  reader  as  our  own  productions,  the 
honest  labours  of  others. 

The  occasional  intixnluction  of  Coloured  Figures  will  doubtless 
render  the  work  more  valuable  as  a  book  of  reference  for  particular 
plants  and  fruits,  and  such  illustrations  will  be  confined  to  the  sub- 
jects most  deserving  of  them. 

We  tender  our  warmest  thanks  to  those  kind  friends  who  have 
foi*wai*ded  to  us  their  contributions,  and  we  trust  we  have  in  this 
Volume,  given  evidence  that  it  is  our  decided  aim  to  make  the 
Register  a  complete  Library  to  the  Practical  and  Amateur  Gardener. 
With  this  view  our  labours  will  be  resumed  and  continued,  not 
doubting  that  we  shall  be  honoured  with  renewed  and  increased 
patronage  and  support. 

J.  P. 
Chatsworth,  Nov.  18/A,  1833. 
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In  commencing  the  second  volume  of  the  Horticultural  Register, 
we  b^  to  assure  our  Mends  that  no  pains  shall  be  spared  to  make  it 
deserving  of  public  approbation.   When  we  embarked  in  this  under- 
taking eighteen  months  ago,  we  stated  in  an  introduction  our  reasons 
for  commencing  authors,  also  the  plans  on  which  we  proposed  to 
condnct  the  work.    Our  readers  will  not  need  informing,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  omitting  one  of  the  lists,  which  was  prepared  but 
couM  not  be  inserted  for  want  of  room,  we  have  not  only  endeavour- 
ed to  redeem  our  pledge,  but  have  actually  gone  much  further,  by 
giving  the.  figure  of  a  plant  monthly,  and  printing  the  work  on  much 
better  paper.    We  have  felt  no  regret  in  going  to  this  extra  expence, 
hat  on  the  contrary,  much  pleasure  from  the  very  favourable  recep- 
tion the  work  has  met  with,  as  a  proof  this  is  the  case,  we  have  only 
to  state,  that,  although  we  have  never  advertised  since  its  commence- 
ment— a  year  and  a  half  ago,  until  now,  yet  the  sale  has  gradually 
increased,  and  we  apprehend  we  shall  soon  be  called  upon  to  re- 
print all  the  preceding  numbers.    In  consequence  of  certain  local 
inconveniences  Mr.  Harrison  has  disposed  of  his  share  of  the  copy- 
right to  us,  consequently,  the  editorship  has  wholly  devolved  upon  us 
at  Chatsworth.     It  must  not  be  considered,  however,  that  on  this 
account  onr  efforts  are  likely  to  become  paralyzed,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, we  trust  we  shall  show  by  the  manner  in  which  we  shall  bring 
oat  volume  the  second,   that  we  have  commenced  with  renewed 
vigour,  as  from  the  many  congratulatory  letters,  and  strong  assurances 
of  future  correspondence,  from  individuals  who  stand  very  high  in 
their  profession  as  practical  gardeners,  we  expect  to  be  able  to  go  far 
beyond  any  thing  we  ever  contemplated  at  our  commencement.     We 
named  in  our  preface  to  the  first  volume  that  the  suggestions  of  Subscri- 
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bers  shonld  not  be  lost  sight  of,  we  intend  to  carry  every  thing  into 
execution  that  will  tend,  in  any  way,  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
Register,  and  render  it  an  acquisition  to  the  libraries  of  both  the 
Amateur  Naturalist,  and  Practical  Gardener. 

Our  very  best  thanks  are  due  to  those  of  our  friends,  who  have  so 
kindly  interested  themselves  in  recommending  the  woik  during  the 
past  year.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  we  hope  to  continue  to  deserve  a 
continuance  of  the  same  favours  throughout  the  present  year,  by 
making  every  succeeding  number  as  interesting  and  complete  as 
possible.  According  to  the  suggestion  of  a  correspondent,  volume 
first,  page  225,  we  intend  in  our  Naturalists  Calendar,  giving  three 
or  four  small  figures  of  British  plants  every  month,  to  assist  those 
Botanical  students  in  collecting  a  herbarian,  who  have  it  not  in 
their  power  to  purchase  any  other  work  on  the  subject ;  also  to  those 
who  wish  to  study  British  Choncolog}',  and  have  not  the  means  of 
purchasing  a  work  on  the  subject,  we  intend  in  the  same  calendar  to 
give  one  or  two  of  our  land  or  water  shells  every  month.  This  we 
think  will  bean  acquisition  to  the  young  British  Naturalist,  as  it  will 
place  something  more  within  his  reach  than  heretofore  he  was  able 
to  obtain.  By  thus  using  means  to  meet  the  varied  wants  of  the 
rifling  race  of  gardeners,  they  will  have  in  a  few  years  a  laige  store  of 
knowledge,  which  under  other  circumstances,  might  have  never 
reached  their  ears.  Feeling  conscious  of  the  rising  importance  of 
the  work,  we  intend  to  proceed  with  redoubled  exertions,  being  as- 
sured that  we  shall  meet  with  eveiy  encouragement  from  an  enfigbt- 
ened  public,  and  have  our  most  sanguine  expectations,  more  than 
realized. 


PART  I. 


ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


HORTICULTURE.— Article  I. 

ON  THE  PRUNING  AND  CULTURE  OP  VINES  IN  GREENHOUSES. 

BT  MR.  JAME8  BROWN,  SEN. 

Gardener  to  ki$  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham^  Stowe. 

The  manj  articles  wriUeu  on  the  management  of  the  Vine  &c.  al- 
ready  pablished  to  the  world,  would  render  an  additional  communi- 
cation on  the  subject  superfluous.  There  are,  however,  so  many 
flpinions  advanced  on  the  modes  of  pruning^  training,  &c.  as  would 
rather  pussle  or  mislead,  than  assist  that  portion  of  your  readers,  (I 
dont  mean  practical  gardeners,)  who  may  be  in  the  possession  of  a 
greenhouse,  in  which  vines  are  grown.  In  small  places  such  build- 
ings are  frequently  met  with,  but  the  prevailing  complaint  is,  if  used 
to  any  extent  for  the  growth  of  plants,  vines  do  not  succeed  to  the 
satisfieustion  of  the  proprietor,  on  whom  also  in  many  places  the  chief 
of  the  management  depends.  If  a  house  is  to  be  erected  for  the 
above  twofold  purpose,  it  should  be  light  and  elegant,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  means  of  the  proprietor  may  be  able  to  accomplish.  Such  a 
house  as  represented  in  Vol.  1  of  your  Register ^  page  682,  but  in- 
stead of  the  roof  resting  on  the  parapet  wall,  it  should  be  placed  on 
apright  lights  in  front,  sufElciently  high  to  admit  of  a  walk,  and  the 
back  wall  raised.*  Such  a  house  being  heated  with  hot  water,  or  brick 
iiues,  would  answer  admirably  with  a  stage  in  the  middle  for  the 
greenhouae  plants.  On  the  formation  of  the  borders  depends  the 
fotore  success  of  the  vines,  it  ought  to  be  raised  above  the  surround- 
ing surfiace,  and  sloping  from  the  parapet  wall  towards  the  front  as 
represented  in  the  house  alluded  to.    The  depth  should  be  three  feet 

*  In  proportion  of  coune,  the  parapet  wall,  as  there  shown,  would  not  require 
to  be  io  high. 
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at  least,  and  the  breadth  according  to  the  length  of  the  rafters,  the 
bottom  if  not  naturally  dry  should  be  made  so  by  draining.  The 
materials  for  the  border  I  would  recommend  to  be  three  parts  out 
of  four  fresh  turfy  loam,  and  one  fourth  rotten  dung  with  a  layer  of 
of  lime  rubbish,  six  inches  thick  forming  the  bottom.  The  whole 
composition  should  be  well  mixed  and  lay  some  time  before  planting 
to  settle.  The  sorts  I  would  recommend  for  such  houses  are  the 
Black  Hambro  Chasselas  de  Fontainbleau  (the  latter  sort  resemb- 
ling the  white  muscadine)  observing  to  plant  three  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter,  plants  from  eyes  are  preferable  to  those  raised  from 
layers ;  the  stronger  the  plants,  the  sooner  the  produce  may  be  ex- 
pected. My  plan  of  planting  the  vines,  which  are  introduced  through 
the  parapet  wall  are  not  immediately  under  the  rafter,  but  under  the 
centre  of  each  light,  and  introducing  them  under  the  rafter,  which 
gives  a  length  of  stem  outside  of  the  house  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches,  without  fear  of  breaking,  observing  to  have  the  part  outside 
neatly  bound  with  hay  bonds,  when  the  vines  are  introduced. 
Supposing  that  plants  can  be  had  two  years  old  from  eyes,  and  plan- 
ted in  April,  take  them  directly  into  the  house  and  cut  them  suffi- 
ciently low  so  as  to  admit  of  one  or  two  eyes  only  inside.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  house  at  this  season  ranging  between  fifty-five  and 
sixty  degrees,  the  vines  must  submit  to  the  heat  required  for  the 
plants,  and  as  much  air  as  possible  be  admitted,  taking  care  not 
to  depress  the  thermometer  below  55,  Towards  the  end  of  May  the 
plants  may  be  removed  from  the  house  to  the  flower  goxden,  &c.  at 
which  time  begin  to  increase  the  temperature  of  the  house  by  de- 
grees, till  the  thermometer  reaches  to  seventy  and  seventy-five.  The 
house  may  be  occupied  with  tender  annuals  such  as  Balsoms,  Cox- 
combs, &c.  &c.  previously  Vought  forward  in  frames.  The  Vines 
will  advance  rapidly,  and  in  most  cases  will  reach  the  top  of  the 
house  before  the  autumn ;  previous  to  taking  the  greenhouse  plants 
in,  begin  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  house,  as  the  plants  will  re- 
quire much  air  on  their  first  introduction,  which  will  also  benefit  the 
vines  in  hardening  the  wood.  The  latter  end  of  November  take 
them  out,  and  train  them  along  the  parapet  wall  in  front,  cut  them  in 
February,  down  to  either  an  eye  or  two  above  the  proceeding  years 
pruning,  but  not  to  take  them  in  before  April.  The  same  routine 
will  be  observed  as  regards  temperature  &c.  as  the  preceeding  sum- 
mer, they  will  again  reach  the  top  of  the  house  and  in  most  cases 
acquire  sufficient  strength  to  bear  a  good  crop  the  succeeding  year. 
As  soon  as  the  wood  is  ripened  take  them  out  as  before,  and  in  the 
month  of  February  cut  them  to  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  length 
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of  the  rafter,  according  to  the  strength  of  each :  some  may  require 
to  be  cut  shorter.  In  April  as  soon  as  the  vines  show  symptoms  of 
vegetation  take  them  again  into  the  house,  regulating  the  tempera- 
ture as  the  preceeding  summer.  As  the  shoots  advance  stop  them 
two  eyes  above  the  (fruit,  except  the  leader,  which  train  to  the  top  of 
the  house ;  if  fiDMruit  is  an  object  more  desirable  than  a  great  num- 
ber of  bunches,  leave  but  one  bunch  to  a  shoot,  (they  will  sometimes 
diew  three)  thin  them  properly  with  the  grape  scissors,  as  the  berries 
swell.  When  the  house  is  shut  up  for  the  night,  sprinkle  the  floor 
all  over  with  water,  which  creates  a  steam  highly  conducive  to  the 
swelling  of  the  fruit.  ^The  same  operation  should  be  practised  in 
the  morning  before  air  is  given.  The  fruit  will  ripen  the  beginning 
of  September,  and  will,  if  required,  keep  till  December  before  they 
are  all  cut,  take  out  the  vines  again,  and  in  February  prune  them, 
catting  each  side  shoot  that  bore  fruit,  into  one  eye,  and  the  leader 
to  within  one  foot  of  the  top  introduce  again  in  April.  The  same 
routine  of  culture  will  be  observed  in  this  as  the  preceeding  summer, 
as  legaids  temperature,  stopping  the  shoots,  thinning  the  bunclies, 
steaming  &c.  When  the  pruning  season  arrives,  (February)  cut 
each  shoot  that  has  bore  fruit  to  one  eye,  it  frequently  happens  that 
two  or  three  shoots  will  be  produced  at  each  spur,  retain  two  of  the 
strongest  only,  allowing  one  bunch  to  a  shoot.  Thus  the  spurring 
system  will  be  established,  it  only  remains  for  the  operator  to  cut  to 
an  eye  every  succeeding  year,  and  if  two  shoots  are  retained  at  each 
spur  suppostng  the  rafter  between  fifteen  and  twenty  feet  long,  from 
thirty  to  forty  bunches  may  be  expected  as  the  produce  of  each  vine. 
By  such  rules  I  have  had  vines  bearing  crops  for  fourteen  years  suc- 

cesavdy  without  ever  cutting  a  vine  down. 

James  Brown,  Sen. 


ARTICLE  n. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  PINE  APPLE,  WITHOUT  POTS. 

BT  MR.  JAMES  MITCHIN80N. 

Gardener  to  E.  W.  Pendarves  Esq,  M.  P.  F,  H,  S,  Pendarva  House^  Cornwall. 
About  18  months  ago  having  three  lights  of  our  pine  pit  at  liberty  I 
bad  it  filled  with  oak  leaves  to  a  sufficient  height,  these  having  been 
well  trodden  down  and  made  perfectly  level,  I  had  a  littie  earth  put 
along  the  back  of  the  pit,  where  the  first  row  of  plants  was  to  stand : 
I  then  turned  some  succession  plants  out  of  their  pots,  and  placing 
them  in  a  row  behind,  filled  the  spaces  between  them  with  earth 
keeping  it  as  light  as  possible;  I  also  put  it  in  rather  rough,  that 
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the  roots  of  the  plants  might  run  more  freely  through  it  When  one 
'  now  was  planted,  I  proceded  as  hefore,  till  diree  rows  were  in,  which 
filled  the  pit,  it  being  only  six  feet  wide  inside,   I  then  gave  a  gentle 
sprinkling  with  water,  to  wash  off  the  dirt  from  the  phmts  and  settle 
the  earth  a  little.    In  abont  a  fortnight  I  found  the  plants  hegin  to 
grow  rather  slrong,  which  they  continued  to  do,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  summer  most  of  them  showed  fruit ;  and  although  I  had  some 
plants  in  pots  much  larger  than  they  were,  the  fruits  from  these  were 
finer  and  much  better  flavoured.  One  plant,  a  Jamaica  pine,  which  did 
not  show  fruit  till  late  in  the  summer,  ripened  this  spring  a  fruit  4| 
lbs. ;  and  although  ripe  about  a  fortnight,  it  obtained  an  extra  prise 
at  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Horticultural  Society  at 
Truro,  June  29,  1832.    I  have  now  three  Montserrats  and  a  queen  in 
fruit  in  the  same  pit,  that  were  put  out  as  above,  seventeen  months 
since,  which  are  now  looking  extremely  well,  and  seem  likely  to  be 
both  laige  and  handsome ;  in  fi&ct,  so  great  was  the  satis&ction  I  ex- 
perienced from  the  experiment  that  this  spring  I  planted,  in  the  same 
manner  the  whole  length  of  our  pit,  being  seventy  feet  long  and  six 
feet  wide ;  and,  as  before  stated,  containing  three  rows  of  plants.    I 
am  extremely  glad  to  be  able  to  say  chat  ^ese  newly  planted  pines 
are  doing  equally  well,  and  that  many  gardeners,  as  well  as  gentlemen, 
who  have  seen  them,  say  they  never  saw  finer  plants  or  finer  fruit; 
for  my  own  part,  I  can  only  say  I  am  not  ashamed  to  show  them. 
In  winter,  autumn,  and  spring,  we  use  hot  water  to  obtain  the 
requisite  degree  of  heat  for  keeping  the  plants  in  a  healthy  state.  I 
also  use  a  lining  of  hot  dung  in  front  of  tbe  pit,  (it  being  placed  od 
arches,)  when  occasion  requires  it»    I  find  the  hot  water  system  to 
answer  extremely  well,  better  than  any  other  method  I  have  ever  seen 
in  use.    I  grow  our  succession  and  nursery  plants  in   a  pit  built  of 
bricks,  pigeon-holed  ;  and  I  use  linings  of  dung,  leaves,  grass,  &c. 
when  the  heat  of  the  bed  in  the  inside  requires  renewing.    The  plants 
are  kept  in  pots  till  wanted  for  plunging  out  for  fruiting.  The  saving  of 
trouble  and  expence  occasioned  by  the  above  treatment  of  the  pine* 
apple  will,  I  trust,  be  evident  to  all  your  readers :  and  I  hope  many 
of  them  will  not  only  take  my  word  for  its  being  attended  with  com- 
plete success,  but  that  they  will  give  it  a  fair  and  similar  trial  to  that 
I  have  endeavoured   to  state  above:  if  they  do,  I  lancy  the  veault 
will  be,  that  some  will  find  that  pine-apples  grow,  and  thai  fireely, 
with  scarcely  any  bottom  heat,  particularly  when  out  of  pots.  I  hare 
cut  some  very  fine  fruit  this  last  week — a  Green  Providence  and  a 
Black  Jamaica,  each  about  five  pounds,  and  to  day  a  Ripley  four  pounds, 
all  handsome  fruit  James  MiTcaiNsov 

Pendarves,  Oct,  3Ut.  183S.  ^^ 
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ARTICLE  III. 

ON  STEAMING  FORCING  HOUSES. 

BT  MB.  8TAFF0AD. 

GardttuT  to  Richard  Arkwright,  Esq.  WUUrtley  Ca$tle,  Derbyshire, 

The  real  reason  for  steainiiig  is  to  produce  artificial  dew ;  and  various 
eq)eii8ive  methods  hare  been  adopted  to  attain  this  object,  none  of 
which  are  equal  to  the  old  method  of  pouring  water  on  the  flues  in 
the  erening,  exactly  inproportion  to  the  state  of  the  plants  and  other 
drGumstances  connected  with  the  localty  of  the  house.  All  the  rules 
yet  published  on  this  subject  have  tended  to  mislead  both  old  and 
young  practitioners;  some  have  recommended  regular  steaming  night 
and  momixig^  not  considering  the  various  changes  in  the  external 
•tmo^here,  while  others  have  adopted  different  kinds  of  apparatus 
to  give  a  regular  supply  of  vapour  at  all  times^  such  as  pipes,  canals, 
fcc  &C.  Canals  are  of  all  the  most  objectionable,  for  if  we  atten* 
.  Hvely  examine  the  state  of  each  apartment  we  never  find  steam 
produced  spontaneously  in  equal  quantities,  in  a  range  of  houses 
equal  in  dimensions  and  other  circumstances ;  one  will  constantly  give 
up  abundant  of  vapour,  whilst  the  adjoining  one  will  be  exactly  con- 
tnry.  I  am  at  present  totally  unable  to  account  for  this  extrordinary 
difference,  unless  it  may  be  referred  to  the  influence  and  nature  of  the 
under  stratum  of  earth  on  which  the  house  stands,  which  idea  I  think 
will  be  found  to  coincide  with  that  of  other  practical  men.  Since 
steam  has  been  recommended  to  heat  hothouses,  its  advocates  I  think 
have  too  liberally  extolled  its  congenial  qualites,  and  I  fear  have  led 
many  to  apply  it  at  very  improper  times,  and  often  to  excess.  I 
admit  that  heat  and  moisture  are  essential  when  properly  applied, 
at  the  same  time  I  feel  satisfied  many  proprietors  of  houses  would 
have  fiar  better  success,  were  they  not  to  make  use  of  it  at  all.  Many 
vpedeB  of  fimit  may  it  is  true  be  grown  to  a  large  size  by  this  humid 
process,  but  in  proportion  to  their  size  they  contain  as  much  water  with- 
out either  alcohol  or  sugar,  this  accounts  for  the  best  flavoured 
fruit  being  always  found  in  the  most  arid  part  of  the  house.  Many 
persons  seem  delighted  to  find  the  edges  of  the  leaves  hanging  with 
drops  of  water  in  the  morning;  and  mostly  infer  that  the  plant  has 
thrown  it  out  by  penpiration  during  the  night ;  now  these  drops  are 
nothing  but  the  condensed  vapours,  which  the  situation  of  the  plants 
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have  rendered  incapable  of  being  absorbed ;  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
duce under  such  circumstances  is  invariably  deficient  in  flavour,  al- 
though its  appearance  may  be  much  finer  than  those  grown  under 
different  treatment.    Much  depends  on  the  purity  of  the  air  of  a 
hothouse,  and  all  damp  air  becomes  much  sooner  contaminated  than 
dry.    When  we  fill  a  house  constantly  with  steam  we  prevent  the 
plants  in  it,  discharging  their  fluids  according  to  the  process  of  nature, 
and  consequently  do  them  serious  injury,  every  glass  roof,  from  its 
confiuing  so  many  unwholesome  vapours,  may  be  rightly  considered 
a  trammel  to  nature.     How  much  every  greenhouse  exotic  is  bene- 
fitted in  the  autumn  by  cool  dry  treatment,  we  know  by  experience  ; 
the  same  rule  ought  to  he  observed  in  every  depdrtment.   Heat  com- 
bined with  too  much  water  tends  to  debilitate  and  paralyze  the  en- 
ergies of  plants,  we  may  obtain  the  object  we  wish,  but  it  is  at  the 
risk  of  a  failure  the  succeeding  season,  the  wood  leaf  and  parts  of  fru- 
tification  are  aflfected,  and  the  petals  not  unfinequently  expand  of  a 
pale  colour  and  speedily  fall  oflf;  this  does  not  arise  from  the  treat- 
ment of  the  present  season,  but  of  the  preceding  one,  and  there  i» 
no  doubt  but  the  whole  constitution  of  the  plant  is  entirely  different 
from  what  it  would  have  been  under  other  treatment.    Nothing  is 
more  opposed  to  nature  than  steaming  in  the  morning ;  if  the  wea- 
ther is  cloudy  there  is  no  necessity  for  it,  if  on  the  contrary,  the 
efllects  are  exceedingly  pernicious.    The  sun  never  appears  without 
giving  notice,   and  allowing  time  for  vegetation  to  dry,  and  be  pre- 
pared for  its  reception.    I  stated  in  page  295,  volume  I,  that  I  be- 
lieved nothing  tended  so  much  to  bring  metallic  houses  into  disre- 
pute, as  the  close  manner  in  which  they  were  glazed,  entirely  pre- 
venting the  steam  and  vapoturs  escaping,  and  the  air  of  the  house 
becoming  dry,  and  I  still  think  if  a  contrary  course  was  pursued, 
few  or  none  of  such  houses  would  ever  be  found  to  fail.    Nature  as- 
signs a  sufficiency  of  moisture  for  vegetation  in  the  common  atmos- 
phere, and  if  we  administer  above  this  portion,  the  eflfects  become 
injurious  both  to  present  and  future  crops;  the  quantity  of  vapour 
which  arises  in  one  of  the  dryest  houses  is  very  great,  particularly 
where  a  number  of  exotics  are  kept  and  daily  watered.    If  we  ob- 
serve the  openings  or  laps  of  the  squares  in  the  evening,  when  there 
is  a  current  of  air  acting  upon  the  roof,  how  quickly  the  vapours  are 
replaced,  after  being  removed.  I  fear  many  persons  keep  a  more  humid 
atmosphere  than  they  otherwise  would,  because  they  conceive  it  a 
preventative  against  the  red  spider,  a  remedy  for  which  I  will  shortly 
forward  you.     There  is  no  doubt  but  the  orchard  crops  as  well  as 
other  fruits  arc  more  affected  by  a  wet  dark  autumn,  than  by  the 
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spring  frosts ;  for  when  the  blossoms  appear  in  the  spring  succeeding  a 
wet  antamn,  they  are  always  found  to  be  defective,  and  in  many 
cases  entirely  fall  off;  we  have  a  striking  instance  of  this  the  present 
year,  the  aatumn  of  1831  was  dark  and  damp,  with  cold  nights ;  of 
comae  the  wood  was  far  from  being  perfect,  the  result  was  a  very  par- 
tial crop ;  now  this  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  spring  frosts,  for 
never  I  think  was  a  season  more  free  from  them.  I  should  feel  plea- 
sure in  laying  down  rules  for  the  application  of  steam,  but  as  its  use 
most  depend  on  certain  local  circumstances,  it  can  only  ol  course 
xest  with  each  individual  operator.  I  shall  just  observe,  however, 
that  the  safest  rule  is  to  apply  it  with  a  sparing  hand,  and  never  in 
the  morning,  except  the  weather  be  very  dry,  by  no  means  introduce 
a  vessel  in  which  water  is  perpetually  to  stand,  for  should  the  wea^ 
ther  prove  dark  and  cold,  an  addition  of  fire  is  requisite,  which  will 
produce  an  extra  quantity  of  steam  when  there  is  already  too  much. 
It  is  far  firom  me  to  dictate  to  the  practical  man,  I  here  call  for  his 
assistance  on  a  subject  hitherto  much  n^lected.  I  ever  feel  a  plea- 
sure in  communicating,  as  far  as  my  abilities  allow  me,  every 
thing  which  may  render  assistance  to  the  proprietors  of  small  forcing 
houses,  who  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  management  of  them  them- 
selves. Hitherto  I  have  made  no  mention  of  throwing  water  upon 
plants  with  the  syringe,  this  is  a  most  essential  process  when  done 
in  a  proper  manner  and  at  proper  times ;  if  in  the  morning,  and  the 
son  is  likely  to  appear,  the  safest  mode  is  to  do  it  as  early  as  possible 
that  the  foliage  may  dry,  before  the  sun  has  much  power,  also  venti- 
late as  soon  as  possible  for  nothing  under  glass  can  dispense  with 
water  over  head  in  a  clear  sun  without  receiving  injury.  In  warm 
weather  there  is  no  danger  to  be  entertained  from  syringing  the 
foliage  in  the  evening,  but  then  it  should  not,  at  the  same  time,  be 
thrown  on  the  flues.  I  do  not  intend  here  to  make  mention  of  houses 
containing  pine  plants,  for  a  very  contrary  process,  is  found  by  ex- 
perience, to  suit  them,  better  than  what  I  have  pointed  out  for  other 
productions.  In  conclusion  we  may  rest  assured  that  every  plant 
grown  under  glass  which  comes  under  the  denomination  of  fruit  will 
resist  cold,  and  have  a  stronger  constitution  if  kept  only  moderately 
supplied  with  ▼^>our  than  it  would  under  different  treatment,  if  we 
subject  a  plant  to  a  damp  close  apartment  for  any  length  of  time  we 
deprive  it  of  the  means  of  accumulating  those  very  essential  ingre- 
dients, which  constitute  the  woody  fibre,  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  or 
air  acts  upon  them  they  at  once  exhibit  their  wants  by  the  drooping 
of  their  foliage,  as  will  be  found  strikingly  observable  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  in  forcing  houses. 


ABTICLK  IV. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  ONION  IN  PORTUGAL. 
BT  Juiai  immitaB,  ebo.  f.  i.  l 
Since  my  communicatioD  on  the  cnlliration  of  the  onion  in  Portu* 
gal  under  the  rignatnreof  "J.  T."  Vol.  I,  p  734  I  have  been  fur- 
nished by  a  friend,  who  Iiu  resided  much  in  that  country,  with  an 
account  of  the  process  which  differs  in  some  respects,  from  what  I 
there  stated.  The  onioUa  are  sown  in  Pdrtngal  about  Febuaiy,  and  aa 
soon  as  they  are  strong  enough,  transplanted  nine  inchea  iqwut  every 
way.  In  planting  them  out,  care  ii  taken  not  to  insert  the  bnlh  too 
deep  into  (he  earth  so  that  not  more  than  half  of  the  bulb  at  moat 
is  covered  by  the  ground  and  thus  left  free  lo  enlai^  itfielf.  The 
soil  chosen  is  the  lightest  and  in  the  coolest  ritnation  that  can  be 
had,  for  either  a  heavy  or  a  hot  soil  occasions  ranknesa  in  the  onions. 

The  next  pcant  is   irrigation  and  in  that  great  perservance  and  at- 
tention  is  requisite;   the  whole    bed    has   little    channels    nine 
inches  ^Mrt  cut  between   all  the 
rows  of  onions  both  ways,  figure  I. 

The  bed  is  formed  with  a  little 
slope,  so  that  the  water  finds  its 
way  through  alt  the  channels,  and 
thus  each  seperate  onion  is  suirotmded  on  every  ride  byvrater,  and  the 
roots  continnally  feed  with  mmstnre  which  swells  Uie  bulb  and  rend- 
ers it  of  a  milder  flavour,  quahtiesin  which  the  onions  grown  in  Portn- 
gol  greatly  exceed  those  raised  in  our  own  country.  The  onions  are 
only  watered  by  means  of  the' 'channels,  as  the  common  mode  of  wa- 
tering hardens  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground  in  hot  dry  weather,  and  this 
rather  retards  the  growth  of  the  plants.  Jahes  Tbihhsr. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

PLAN  OF  A  PINE  PIT  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  FIRE. 


The  IbBowing  plan  for  a  pinery  in  which  pines  may  be  grown  and 
fruited  to  great  perfection  without  the  aid  of  fire  heat,  is  also  »pp^- 
cable  to  every  purpose  of  the  forcing  department,  gnpes,  strawber- 
ries, eariy  melons  and  cucumbers,  indeed  I  would  recommend  every 
hot-bed  to  be  formed  upon  the  same  plan,  its  chief  advantages  are 
these :  that  in  the  depth  of  winter  a  constant  and  equal  temperatura 
may  be  kept  up,  (bat  the  manure  employed  is  not  wasted  but  pre- 
served by  being  protected  from  the  rain  and  wind,  which  carry  off 
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most  of  its  fertilizing  properties  by  tiie  washing  away,  and  evapora- 
tioo  of  the  ammonia  contained  in  it.  Another  advantage  is  that  it 
takes  awaj  all  that  anxiety  from  the  gardener,  which  he  naturally 
feels  when  he  depends  upon  fire  heat,  it  may  be  glazed  at  a  small 
expense  by  using  glass  six  inches  by  three  with  a  narrow  lap ;  vol.  1, 
page  577.  There  are  no  expensive  pipes  to  pay  for,  no  coals  to  buy, 
no  flue  to  dean,  and  no  encouragement  given  to  insects.  This  is  not 
a  mere  theoretical  plan,  but  has  been  sometime  in  practice  in  differ- 
ent gpidens,  among  others  at  Waldershare  Park,  Lord  Guildford's, 
and  at  my  brother-in-laws  at  Rossall  Hall,  where  we  have  this  year 
cot  aome  very  large  and  well  flavoured  pines.  I  have  constructed 
my  hotbeds  at  Heysham  upon  the  same  principle,  and  expect  to 
hare  an  excellent  crop  of  forced  rhubarb,  early  cucumbers,  melons 
and  strawberries.  The  manure  of  four  horses  b  sufficient  to  keep  up 
the  heat  of  one  of  these  lai^e  pits.  Those  who  have  many  farm 
horses  might  reap  some  profit  by  raising  pines,  and  sending  them  up 
to  London,  as  they  will  bear  carriage  to  any  distance.  The  best  way 
of  procuring  a  stock  of  plants  is  to  get  the  captain  of  some  South 
American  or  West  Indian  vessel  to  bring  over  a  few  hundred  crowns 
and  suckers  from  the  West  Indies,  where  they  may  be  had  for  a  few 
pence  as  the  hogs  are  there  fed  with  the  fruit  They  might  be 
packed  in  moss,  and  would  keep  some  months  out  of  the  ground. 

The  bark  bed  in  which  the  pines  are  sunk  must  be  filled  with 
^nt  bark,  which  may  generally  be  had  at  any  tannery  for  carriage. 
For  pine  heat  it  will  require  about  ten  single  horse  cart  loads  of  ma- 
nure to  fill  the  lining  pits,  they  must  be  replenished  every  month  in 
winter,  and  every  six  weeks  in  summer,  by  taking  away  half  the 
manure,  namely  that  at  the  bottom,  forking  the  top  into  its  place, 
and  putting  five  loads  of  fresh  upon  the  top  of  that 

For  the  melons  and  cucumbers  it  is  requisite  to  have  a  layer  of 
good  earth  twenty  inches  thick  on  the  top  of  the  bark,  and  the  heat 
most  be  moderated  for  fear  of  burning  the  roots  of  the  plants,  if 
owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  earth  the  heat  between  it  and  the  glass 
should  not  be  found  sufficient,  Mr.  Knight  s  plan  might  be  adopted 
to  cause  a  wann  atmosphere  for  the  plants  to  grow  in,  two  hollow 
wooden  pipes  might  be  laid  in  the  bark,  and  by  means  of  communi- 
cating pipes,  having  stoppers  to  them,  the  heat  might  be  let  in  when 
required.  The  garden  weeds,  leaves,  and  vegetable  waste,  may  be 
mixed  up  with  the  manure,  and  will  increase  its  fermentation  in  the 
Hning  pits.  The  wood  for  the  covers  must  be  cut  crosswise  to  pre* 
vent  warping  with  the  steam,  and  should  be  two  inches  thick. 
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a  Dung  pit  ronr  feet  deep  ukd 
two  Seel  ax  and  B  btlTvideinuile. 

b  Air  Chunber  to  receive  the 
■teaiD  from  the   Dung  in  the  pit 

c  Pigeon  holed  walb  to  admit 
the  iteain  into  the  mir  Chamber 
(1)  Uick  let  edge*a;>  (S)  hollow 
caTlt;  (9)  teiclu  laid  flat. 

d  Pit  filled  with  ipent  bail  in 
which  thepqttare  plunged,  twenty 
two  Teet  three  iuchva  Icm^  and 
teTSn  feet  nine  iache*  wide  out 
aide  of  the  walli,  coreced  with 
seven  lightt  each  made  to  slide. 

e  Out  dde  walli  which  may  be 
built  of  either  (tone  or  brick. 

/Front  view  of  the  wall  againit 
which  the  hot  daag  ii  placed,  tba 
hollow  qiacec  are  to  admit  the 
fteam  of  the  dung  into  the  cham- 
ber, b 

g  Pipoi  of  wood  to  admit  the 
hot  air  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
frame  when  neceasary,  with  itop. 
per*  to  prevent  it  at  pleamre,  on 
Mr.  Knight'i  lyrtem. 

h  Wooden  covers  to  keep  the 
dnng  from  being  aflected  by  the 
wetnen  or  ooldnn*  of  the  westh- 

i  Drain  to  carry  off  the  nper- 
flnom  moiit  are  Injm  the  manure. 
J  Orouud  leveL 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

ON  FORCING  GRAPES  BY  MANURE. 

BY  MR.  RBTNOLDS. 

In  ibe  middle  of  March  a  hotbed  is  prepared,  five  feet  thick  for  a  three 
light  frame,  ainking  the  bed  one  foot  into  the  border,  if  the  roots  of 
the  vine  will  allow  it,  if  not,  come  within  four  or  five  inches  of  the 
roots,  for  they  will  receive  much  benefit  from  the  heat  of  the  bed, 
Ukewise  from  the  drainings  of  the  manure.  The  bed  is  placed  one 
foot  from  the  vine  on  the  wall,  and  is  composed  of  one  half  beech  or 
other  leaves,  well  mixed  with  stable  dung,  it  is  then  allowed  to  re- 
main ten  days  to  settle  without  the  frame.  Then  take  the  exact  di- 
mensions of  the  frame,  and  being  provided  with  four  strong  stakes 
of  five  inches  diameter,  drive  them  through  the  hot  bed,  at  each  cor- 
ner lor  the  frame  to  rest  upon ;  the  bed  is  then  covered  to  the  depth 
of  four  inches  with  soil,  slates  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  soil,  and 
pressed  firmly  to  keep  the  steam  of  tbe  manure  down,  as  much  as 
possible.  The  vine  is  then  unloosed  from  the  wall  and  rested  on  the 
prepared  bed.  The  frame  is  then  placed  on  the  four  stakes  to  pre- 
vent its  settling  with  the  manure,  and  the  vine  is  secured  to  a  trellis, 
ten  inches  from  the  glass.  Nothing  more  is  now  required  but  plenty 
of  air  for  the  first  ten  days,  then  gradually  raise  the  thermometer  to 
sixtv-five  or  seventy  degrees,  keeping  that  heat  as  near  as  possible 
until  the  fruit  is  set,  which  is  easily  attained  by  additional  linings. 
The  back  part  of  the  frame  should  be  secured  from  cold  with  straw 
and  mats,  to  keep  the  remaining  part  of  the  vine  outside,  dry  and 
warm.  By  no  means  suffer  the  stem  of  the  vine  to  rest  on  the  hot- 
bed, as  they  might  be  scalced,  or  otherwise  injured.  The  kinds  I 
have  tried  are  the  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Black  Frontinac,  each  do 
equally  well  by  this  treatment,  and  swell  their  fruit  amazingly.  I 
conceive  the  reason  is  that  they  receive  a  constant  supply  of  steam 
from  the  manure,  with  a  sprinkling  of  water  on  the  slates  at  times  to 
astast.  The  size  of  my  frame  is  nine  feet  by  six  feet,  number  of 
bunches  148. 

Having  sent  you  the  full  particulars  of  this  simple  mode,  I  hope 
some  one  of  more  experience,  will  not  object  to  practice  forcing  vines 
with  manure,  and  give  the  result  through  die  channel  of  your 
Register. 

M.  Reynolds. 

Campsmouutf  November  SrtL  1832. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  YUCCA  OLORIOSA,  AND  TRAINING  THE 

CACTUS  SPECIOSSISIMA. 

BY  MB.  WM.  MATTHEWS. 

Gardener  to  Lady  Pabner  Wanl^  Hall^  Leiceaterthire, 

Thb  Yucca  gloriosa  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  although  it 
was  introduced  so  long  since  as  1696,  is  now  by  no  means  common; 
its  sword  shaped  foliage,  and  gloomy  appearance  during  its  growing 
state,  little  betokens  its  future  grandeur,  and  I  make  no  doubt  this  is 
the  sole  cause  of  its  not  being  more  generally  known,  was  planted  out 
on  the  Lawn  in  the  (lower-gardens  of  Wanlip  Hall  in  the  year  1819, 
and  has  since  then  stood  the  severity  of  the  winter  seasons  without  pro- 
tection ;  the  first  time  it  flowered  was  in  1829,  after  which  the  stem 
rooted  partly  down  and  the  plant  divided  itself  into  four  heads,  one 
which  I  took  offin  1830.  I  formed  an  artificial  rock  round  it  of  granite, 
it  soon  threw  out  some  very  strong  fibres  into  the  soil  among  the  stone. 

In  1831,  it  flowered  the  second  time,  the  extreme  height  of  the  stem 
was  five  feet  eight  inches,  the  number  of  side  branches  Uiirty-six,  each 
on  an  average  bearing  twenty-four  flowers,  making  a  total  number  of 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  blooms,  it  began  to  flower  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  July,  and  this  year  it  has  again  flowered,  throwing  up  two  very 
strong  flower  stems  of  the  height  of  six  feet  ten  inches  which  were  at- 
tractive in  the  extreme,  by  then  having  forty  side  branches  bearing  1 1 
hundred  fine  campandate  flowers  of  a  cream  colour,  I  have  no  stipu- 
lated time  for  taking  o£f  the  suckers,  but  when  I  do  so  I  plant  them  in 
a  soil  composed  of  sandy  loam  in  which  they  invariably  flourish. 

Cactut  speciossisima.  Having  in  the  year  183 1  two  fine  plantsW  this 
species  I  was  induced  by  way  of  experiment  to  try  the  method  of 
training  them  up  the  rafters  as  ornamental  creepers  after  having  been 
planted  about  twelve  months  one  of  the  plants  showed  symptoms  of 
flowering,  and  in  a  short  time  after  produced  eighteen  very  magnifi- 
cent and  splendid  blossoms.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the 
plants :  height  seven  feet  eight  inches ;  circumference  of  the  stem  six 
inches ;  of  the  pot  two  feet ;  the  soil  I  used  is  composed  of  one  part  lime 
rubbish,  and  one  part  sandy  loam,  in  which  they  thrive  exeedingly, 
the  degree  of  heat  is  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  during  the  winter. 
I  have  grown  them  in  the  vinery  from  five  to  six  feet  in  one  season 
but  they  never  showed  signs  of  flowers  after  such  rapid  growth,  I 
take  the  suckers  of  the  plants  and  lay  them  in  any  airy  place  to  dry  for 
a  week  or  ten  days  before  planting,  and  then  put  them  into  the  same 
compost  as  before  mentioned.  W.  Mathews. 
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Abticlr  VIII.— account  OF  SOME  REMARKABLE  FINE  SPECIMENS 

OF  THE  BANANNA  TREE,  (MUSA  SAPIENTA). 

At  AUom  Towen^  the  teal  of  the  Riyht  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

COMMUNICATED  BT  MB.  THOMAS  UPTON. 

The  parent  plant,  from  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
was  planted  Janoary  7th  1831,  in  an  open  border,  with  a  yariety  of 
other  plants  in  the  exotic  conservatory,  in  a  rich  compost  of  one  half 
rich  loam»  one  forth  sandy  peat,  and  one  forth  decayed  hotbed  dung; 
previous  to  its  removal  there  it  had  been  grown  in  a  pot,  the  stem 
&en  measured  in  circumference  1  foot  3  inches,  and  some  of  the 
leaves  6  feet  long.  It  made  an  amazing  rapid  progress  the  following 
OctobeT>when  it  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  having  been  planted  only 
the  short  space  of  9  months,  its  stem  had  increased  in  circumference 
at  the  basis  2  feet  4  inches,  then  measuring  3  feet  7  inches,  and  16 
feet  high,  it  produced  leaves  which  measured  12  feet  2  inches  in  length 
and  3  feet  8  inches  in  breadth.  In  the  month  of  June,  after  it  was 
planted  the  house  was  found  to  be  too  low  to  contain  it,  the  leaves 
had  already  broken  through  the  glass,  at  an  height  of  nearly  22  feet, 
it  therefore  becai&e  necessary  to  shorten  the  leaves  to  keep  them  with- 
in hounds,  this  gave  the  plant  an  tmsightly  appearance  as  well  as 
materially  injuring  it.  In  the  month  of  April  and  May  of  the  same  year 
several  suckers  were  produced ;  the  first  was  allowed  to  grow,  and  the 
others  were  taken  off.  In  October  1832,  the  first  being  one  year  and 
seven  months  M,  out-measured  the  mother  plant  in  the  circumference 
of  the  stein  by  half  an  inch,  and  in  its  height  by  1  foot  2  inches,  being 
17  feet  2  inches  high ;  it  also  produced  as  fine  leaves  which  like  the 
former,  we  were  obliged  to  shorten.  In  March  1832,  the  old  plant  pnv* 
dnced  another  sucker  which  is  now  only  8  months  old,  and  measures 
round  the  stem  2  feet  nine  inches,  and  is  a  1 1  feet  1 1  inches  high. 
In  April  1832  the  first  sucker  the  plant  produced^  threw  up  a  sucker 
also,  this  is  now  1  foot  1 1  inches  round  the  stem,  and  8  feet  six  in- 
ches high,  being  but  7  months  old.  In  the  beginning  of  May  the  old 
plant  produced  a  third  sucker,  which  now  measures  1  foot  9  inches 
round  the  stem,  and  7  feet  6  inches  high,  being  but  6  months  old. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  1831  there  was  an  appearance  of  the  old 
plant  firuiting,  by  its  producing  one  very  small  leaf  and  in  the  course 
of  ax  or  ten  days  the  fruit  stem  was  visible,  and  by  the  middle  of 
May  showed  1 12  fruit  In  the  October  following  some  few  of  the  fruit 
was  observed  to  ripen  fast  some  of  them  them  weighed  9  i  and  others 
10  ounces  each,  and  measured  9  inches  long  and  7  inches  round,  so 
that  the  whole  produce  of  the  fruit  alone  weighed  upwards  of  65  lbs. 
the  stem  the  fruit  was  attached  to,  weighed  15  pounds,  so  the  whole 
produce  including  the  fruit  stem  would  have  weighed  80  pounds. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

PLAN  OF  A  FLOWER  GAIIDEN. 


Bt  Mm.  JiMBS  BBOWH,  JVH. 

When  the  du^raridon  of  the  gronnd  will  admit,  the  French  parterre, 
or  Geometrical  Flower-Cr«rdeii,  is  above  all  other  the  moat  to  be  re- 
Mmmoided,  because  of  its  readily  admitdng  the  greatest  variety  of 
flowers  throughout  die  season.  There  is  sc&rcely  any  difficulty  in 
producing  a  splendid  show  once  or  twice  in  the  year,  spring  and 
autumn;  and  in  consequence  of  many  gentlemen  not  residing  all  the 
summermonths  near  their  flower-gardens,  the  gardener  hasanadditi- 
tional  advantage  in  such  places,  to  produce  at  the  time  required,  the 
best  display  of  flowers.  Where  a  constant  supply  is  required,  much 
care  and  attention  is  also  necessary  to  produce  them. 


The  Parterre  affords  the  greatest  facilities,  planting  in  masses 
prodncea  the  moat  imposing  effect,  arrangement  of  the  beds,  and 
contrasting  of  colours,  is  the  chief  thing  to  be  conndered  ;  succession 
of  plants  is  also  indispensable ;  the  propogatJng  by  cuttings,  seeds 
&c.,  and  beeping  in  reserve  to  tun  oat  when  a  bed  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive them. 

If  there  is  no  greenbonse,  cold  iramcs  will  answer  for  wintering 
almost  every   requisite  plant   for  the  flower-garden  in  the  ^ring. 
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provided  the  glass  be  covered  with  matting,  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
frost  entering ;  frames  will  be  required  to  raise  the  tender  annuals  in 
the  spring.  Such  a  plan  would  look  best,  with  gravel  walks  and  box 
edgings  in  front  of  a  conservatory,  green-house,  or  dwelling-house. 
In  planting  the  beds  much  depends  on  the  taste  of  the  proprietor, 
with  regard  to  his  favourite  flowers,  yet  I  conceive  that  if  planted 
in  the  following  manner  they  would  give  general  satisfaction. 

Supposing  the  ground  work  finished  according  to  the  annexed  plan, 
the  scale  of  which  must  be  adapted  to  the  quantity  of  ground  oc- 
cupied. 

Plants  occupying  the  beds  in  spring, — 1  Hyacinths  of  sorts;  2 

TaHps  of  sorts;  3  Narcissus  of  sorts  ;  4  Viola  of  sorts,  standard  rose  ; 
6  Crocuses  of  sorts ;  6  Viola  of  sorts ;  7  Herbaceous  plants  and  roses  ; 
8  Hyacinths  of  sorts ;  9  Ranunculus  of  sorts ;  10  Anemone  of  sorts ; 
11  Mathiola  annua,  scarlet  and  purple,  turned  out  of  pots;  12 
Herbaceous  and  Annuals ;  13  Mathiola  annua,  scarlet  and  purple, 
turned  out  of  pots;  14  Viola  of  sorts,  standard  rose  in  centre;  15 
(Enothera  macrocarpa ;  16  Ranunculus,  bordered  with  snowdraps ; 
17  Tulips  bordered  with  snowdrops ;  18  Mathola  annua,  scarlet  and 
purple,  turned  out  of  pots. 

Plants, '  in  summer  and  autumn. — 1  Choice  Dahlias  of  .sorts; 
2  do.  do  ;  3  do.  do ;  4  Verbena  Melindris,  standard  rose ;  5  Calcel- 
hria  of  sorts ;  6  Fuschia  gracilis  and  mycrophylla ;  7  Herbaceous 
plants  and  roses ;  8  Heliotropium  peruvianum  and  scarlet  Pelairg- 
niums;  9  Salvia  fulgens  and  splendens ;  lOSalnafulgensandinvolu- 
oata;  11  Lobelia  erinus  and  albus,  standard  rose;' 12  Herbaceous 
and  annuals ;  13  Mathiola  annua,  sown  in  spring ;  14  Viola  of  sorts, 
standard  rose  in  centre ;  15'  GSnother|, macrocarpa;  16  Campanula 
pyramidalis  and  Lobelia  efiiilgens  mixed  ;  17  Campannla  persifolia 
and  Lobelia  splendens;  18  Mathiola  annua,  scarlet  and  purple,  sown 
in  spring. 

James  Brown/jun. 

Stowe  Garden*,  Nov.  9th,  1832. 
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from  every  class  of  proprietors,  whether  the  philosophical  economist, 
who  looks  with  anxiety  for  the  mode  of  occupying  and  supporting  an 
excess  of  population,  or  the  juvenile  sportsman  who  seeks  the  mode 
of  multiplying  his  game,  and  increasing  the  number  of  his  gard^  de 
ehasse ;  the  woods  he  plants  will  serve  the  first  purpose,  and  kindly 
treated,  his  band  of  foresters  will  assist  in  protecting  them.  Improve- 
ment by  plantation  is  at  once  the  cheapest,  and  the  least  precarious 
mode  of  increasing  the  immediate  value,  as  well  as  the  future  income 
of  estates;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  we  exhort  proprietors  to  take  to 
heart  the  exhortation  of  the  dying  Scotch  laird  to  his  son,  "  be  aye 
sticking  in  a  tree  Jock,  it  will  be  growing  whilst  you  sleep. ' 

A  Mountaineer. 


ARTICLE  XI. 

ON  THE  PRUNING  OF  FOREST  TREES. 
(Supplementary  Paper.) 

BY  TBS  AVTHOR  OF  THE  DOMBSTIC  OARDBNER'g  MANUAL,  C.  M.  H.  8. 

I  DID  not  imagine  that  I  should  have  occasion  to  ofler  any  remarks 
on  this  subject  in  addition  to  those  contained  in  the  three  papers  com- 
mencing vol.  I,  pages  241, 389,  and  595  of  the  Horticultural  Re- 
gister ;  but  after  attentive  perusal  of  the  various  articles  that  have 
appeared  in  the  work,  and  which  probably  have  been  deemed  by 
their  writers  to  be  conclusive  arguments  against  the  hypothesis  that 
I  advanced ;  I  have  endeavoured  to  forward  this  supplementary  com- 
munication, in  order  to  remove  any  doubts  on  so  important  a  subject, 
that  may  perplex  those  who  are  interested  in  the  enquiry. 

There  is  a  remark  in  a  recent  article  by  '^  An  Arborist,"  which 
claims  particular  attension  because  of  its  plausibility,  and  tendency 
to  mislead  the  judgment,  unless  it  be  correctly  applied :  it  is  this, 
"  Trees  do  not,"  he  observes  "  like  aminals,  wear  out  their  organs,  for 
they  are  provided  with  new  ones  every  year ;  no  necessory  cause  of 
death,  therefore,  is  inherent  in  their  nature.  The  vessels  and  fibres 
forming  the  external  layer,  which  add  every  year  to  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  stem,  where  the  life  of  the  plant  principally  resides  are 
wholly  new,  and  so  unconnected  with  the  layers  of  preceeding  years, 
that  the  latter  may  be  removed  by  hollowing  out,  without  killing  the 

c3 
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tree..  The  concentric  circles  observable  on  the  tran verse  section  of 
the  stem  of  a  tree,  mark  successive  generations."  It  is  not  my  pre- 
sent intention  to  controvert  opinions  thus  advauced,  as  I  have  already 
in  vol.  I,  page  394,  alluded  to  the  various  hypotheses  on  the  origin  of 
buds  and  other  annual  developements.  Sec,  I  have  no  hesitation  to 
assert  that  whatever  be  the  period  or  origin  of  these  annual  processes, 
whether  they  be  the  actual  production  of  each  current  year,  or  on 
the  contrary,  be  co- existent  with  the  branch  on  which  they  are 
protruded  and  deposited,  remaining  dormant  until  excited  by  the 
vital  energy  of  the  plants,  certain  it  is,  that  if  these  buds  or  *'  new 
organs"  as  they  ai'e  styled  by  "  an  Arborist",  be  removed  by  pruning 
'*  the  vessels  and  fibres  forming  the  external  layer,  which  add  every 
vear  to  the  circumference  of  the  stem,"  must  be  diminished  and  cur- 
tailed  just  in  proportion  to  the  loss  and  abstraction  of  those  vital  or- 
gans which  he  justly  considers  to  be  the  origin  of  the  external  annual 
layers.  In  other  words,  if  these  new  annual  layers,  termed  liher  and 
alburnum  originate  solely  in  the  descending  currents  from  the  buds 
and  leaves,  then  it  follows  of  necessity  that,  to  remove  those  organs, 
aU,  or  any  part  of  them,  must  be  to  retard  the  advance  of  the 
tree  to  a  corresponding  extent ;  for  tlie  loss  or  injury  inflicted  on  the 
generating  organs,  must  inevitably  lead  to  a  deterioration,  either  in 

quality  or  quantity,  of  the  matter  which  it  is  their  natural  office  to 
deposit 

That  the  buds  and  leaves  are  the  actual  agents  in  the  production  of 
new  fibrous  matter,  will  be  shown  by  what  remains  to  be  adduced ; 
and  I  cannot,  I  think,  more  effectually  support  my  own  argument, 
than  by  presenting  to  your  readers,  an  extract  from  a  paper  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  recently  to  peruse  in  the  transactions  of  the  society 
of  arts,  vol.  49,  page  213.  The  original  communication  was  made 
by  a  Mr.  I.  Goss,  and  is  thus  noticed  : 

"  It  is  well  known  ^to  vegetable  physiologists  of  the  present  day, 

that  timber,  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  is  composed  of  concentric  layers, 

or  rather  cylinders  of  wood,  each  cylinder  being  the  produce  of  one 

year.     It  is  likewise  generally  agreed,  that  the  fibrous  part  of  these 

cylinders  is  an  aggregate  of  the  fibres,  (or  roots  as  they  may  without 

much  impropriety  be  called)  which  originate  from  the  base  of  each 

leaf-bud,  and  descend  to  the  ground,  insinuating  themselves  between 

the  inner  bark,  and  the  outer  sap  wood,  covering  the  surface  of  thig 
latter." 

"  It  is  evident,  therefore,  and  was  long  ago  observed  by  Duhamel, 
that  any  natural  circumstances  which  remarkably  increase  or  dimin- 
ish the  number  of  leaf  buds  in  a  tree,  will  occasion  a  correspondent 
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modification  in  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  wood  produced  by  thein. 
Artificial  circumstances,  such  as  lopping  in  the  autumn  or  early 
spnng,  diminish  the  number  of  leaf-buds,  and  would  be  expected  to 
be  followed  by  the'deposition  of  a  thinner  layer  of  wood  than  usual. 
The  inirestigatiou  of  the  effect  produced  by  lopping,  is  the  object  of 
Mr.  Goss*s  communication." 

"  In  January,  1829,  a  neighbour  to  Mr.  Goss  having  some  ash- 
pollards  with  fine  tops,  of  about  twelve  years  growth,  lopped  off  the 
heads  of  five  of  them.  Last  winter,  1830,  he  obtained  permission  to 
cat  out  a  few  chips  firom  these  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  so 
unbaring  an  excision.  The  accompanying  diagram  (4)  represents 
one  of  these  specimens,  and  shews  the  4 

rate  at  which  the  branch  was  growing 
in  1819  and  1820.  The  three  suc- 
ceeding very  narrow  segments  shew 
the  retardation  that  took  place  in  the 
growth  during  the  three  years  imme- 
diately following  the  lapping.  After 
this  time  the  annual  deposits  of  wood 
hegan  to  increase,  but  so  slowly  that 
it  was  not  till  1829  that  Jhe  thickness  of  the  years  ring  equalled 
what  had  been  the  annual  average  growth  of  the  tree  previous  the 
bpping." 


RUKAL  AND  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
ARTICLE  Xll. 

ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF^BEES  IN  CASHMERE. 

COMMUNICATED  BYl.  T. 

From  the  Manuscript  Papers  of  the  late  Mr.  Wm,  Moarcrojt,  published  in  tfte 
Second  Volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

Every  farmer  in  Cashmere  has  several  bee-hives  in  his  house,  and 
in  some  houses  I  have  comited  as  many  as  ten.  A  provision  is  made 
for  these  in  building  the  house,  by  leaving  appropriate  cavities  in 
the  wall,  and  which  somewhat  differ  in  size,  but  agree  in  their  gene- 
nd  form,  each  being  cylindrical,  and  extending  quite  through  the 
wall  The  tube  thus  formed  is  lined  by  a  plasteriug  of  clay  mortar, 
about  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  -the  mortar  is  worked  up  with  the 
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chaff  or  husk  of  rice,  or  the  down  of  thistles,  which  latter  is 
employed  for  clay  mortar  in  general,  being  the  first  application  of 
this  substance  to  the  use  of  man,  which  I  have  yet  witnessed.  The 
dimensions  of  a  hive  are,  on  an  average,  about  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and,  when  closed  at  both  ends^  about  twenty  or  twenty  two 
inches  in  length.  That  end  of  the  cylinder  nearest  the  apartment  is 
closed  by  a  round  platter  of  red  potting  ware,  a  little  convex  in  the 
middle  but  with  the  edges  made  flush  with  the  wall  by  a  luting  of 
clay  mortar,  and  the  other  extremity  is  shut  by  a  similar  dish,  hav- 
ing a  circular  hole,  about  a  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the 
centre. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  particular  rule  for  the  height 
of  these  hives  from  tlie  ground,  as  they  are  sometimes  confined  to 
the  walls  of  the  lower  basement  story,  generally  appropriated  to  cat- 
tle in  the  farm  houses  of  Cashmere ;  others  are  inserted  into  those  of 
the  first  floor,  and  are  frequently  in  both  situations  in  the  same  house, 
as  well  as  the  walls  of  its  outbuildings.  So  little  difference  exists 
betwixt  the  practice  ordinarily  pursued  in  Cashmere  and  in  Europe, 
in  respect  to  hiving  new  swarms  when  the  honey  is  taken,  which  de- 
serves imitation.  Although  the  season  for  taking  the  honey  had 
passed  when  I  visited  Cashmere,  in  the  beginning  of  November,  the 
cottagers  indulged  my  wish  of  seeing  the  process  by  which  this  was 
effected,  but  with  little  injury  to  the  bees,  and  with  perfect  safety  to 
the  individuals  concerned  in  its  management,  and  which  was  as 
follows : 

Having  in  readines  a  wisp  of  dry  straw,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
burning  charcoal  in  an  earthen  dish,  the  master  of  the  house,  with  a 
few  strokes  of  the  point  of  a  sickle,  disengaged  the  inner  platter  of 
the  tube,  bringing  into  view  the  combs  suspended  from  the  roof  of 
the  hive,  and  almost  wholly  covered  with  bees,  none  of  which  how- 
ever, offered  to  resent  the  aggression  or  to  enter  the  room.  Having 
placed  the  straw  upon  the  charcoal,  and  holding  the  dish  close  to 
the  mouth  of  the  hive,  he  blew  the  smoke  strongly  against  the  combs 
but  removed  the  stand  the  instant  it  took  fire,  to  prevent  it  buming 
the  bees,  and  quenched  the  flame  before  he  employed  it  again.  Al- 
most stifled  by  the  smoke,  the  bees  hurried  through  the  outer  door 
with  such  rapidity  that  the  hive  was  cleared  of  its  inhabitants  within 
&  few  minutes,  when  the  fanner,  introducing  the  sickle,  cut  down  the 
combs  nearest  to  him,  which  were  secured  into  a  dish  previously  slid- 
den  underneath  them,  and  leh  undisturbed  about  one-third  of  the 
combs  which  were  almost  close  to  the  outer  door.  He  then .  replaced 
the  inner  pbtt^,  and  brushing  off  hastily  a  few  bees  that  dung  to 
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the  combs;  though  apparently  in  a  state  of  stupefaction,  threw  them 
out  of  the  house.  Observing  many  other  bees  lying  motionless  on 
the  floor  of  the  hive,  I  inquired  whether  they  were  dead  or  only  stu- 
pified,  and  was  answered  that  they  would  recover ;  preparations  for 
continning  my  journey  at  a  very  early  hour  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, having  unluckily  prevented  my  examining  the  spot  where  they 
had  been  thrown,  until  poultry  had  for  some  time  been  feeding 
near  it»    ' 

The  expelled  bees  returned  as  soon  as  the  cavity  was  freed  from 
smoke,  without  stinging  a  single  individual,  and  the  whole  business 
was  completed  within  less  than  ten  minutes,  without,  as  was  asserted, 
any  perceptible  loss.  The  honey  was  light  coloured,  and  of  a  taste 
as  pure  and  sweet  as  that  of  Narbonne.  It  possessed  less  of  the 
doying  quality  generally  attending  this  substance,  than  any  other  I 
recollect  to  have  met  with,  nor  could  I  learn  that  the  farmers  had  any 
suspicion  of  its  ever  being  intoxicating  or  poisonous,  as  in  the  case 
occasionally  with  that  made  by  the  Bhoara  (Apis  irritabilis)  or  large 
wild. bee  in  the  northern  mountains  of  Gurwhal,  from  feeding,  as  it 
is  reported,  on  the  flower  of  the  monkshood.  I  was  directed  more 
particularly  to  inquire  upon  this  subject  by  having  observed  this 
plant  in  flower  in  the  valley  of  Bunga,  a  few  milerlo  the  eastward 
of  the  bee  district,  and  think  probable  that  it  extends  to  these 
mountains. 

The  peasantry  of  Cashmere  are  unacquainted  with  the  employ- 
ment of  honey  as  the  basis  of  a.  fermented  liquor,  but  eat  it  raw  or 
mixed  with  articles  of  common  food,  whilst  the  most  wealthy  sub- 
stitute it  for  sugar  in  preserving  fruits.  It  is  customary  to  take  the 
hive  every  year ;  about  the  end  of  September,  or  the  beginning  of 
October,  is  found  the  best  season  for  this  operation ;  a  little  time  still 
remaining  for  the  bees  to  add  to  the  portion  left  for  their  support  du- 
ring Ave  months.  This  amounts  to  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
produce,  and  would  appear  to  suffice,  as  swarms  seldom  die,  and  the 
Cashmeiees  substitute  no  other  article  of  food.  It  is  stated  that  an 
old  swarm  yields  more  honey  than  a  young  one,  and  that  families 
seldom  die  except  of  old  age.  I  was  informed  that  it  was  no  com- 
mon circumstance  to  preserve  the  same  community  for  ten  or  even 
fifteen  years,  and  some  instances  were  quoted  of  a  family  having  been 
retained  for  twenty  years ;  but  this  was  held  to  be  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence. In  consequence  of  the  bees  being  thus  literally  domesticated 
they  acquire  a  mildness  of  conduct  far  more  decided  than  those  of 
Cnrope,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  con6dence  thus  gaiued,  subduing 
their  natural  iracibility,  may  generate  an  increase  of  industry,  or  at 
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leasts  an  increase  of  produce  in  relation  to  the  number  and  size  of 
the  individuals  of  each  community.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  situa- 
tion of  the  hive  keeps  many  of  the  natural  enemies  of  the  bees  at  a 
distance.  The  bee  of  Cashmere  is  a  little  smaller  than  that  of  Eu- 
rope, though  a  little  larger  than  the  domesticated  bee  of  Kumaoon, 
and  of  Gurwhal. 

The  Bhoura,  the  rock  bee  of  Gurwhal,  or  the  bee  of  the  southern 
mountains,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  greatly  larger  than  the  domesti- 
cated bee  of  Eui-ope,  and  greatly  exceeds  it  also  in  the  number  of 
individuals  in  each  community,  and  in  the  size  and  weight  of  its 
combs.  But  its  honey  is  sometimes  contaminated  by  an  intoxicating 
quality,  and  the  temper  of  the  insect  is  so  irritable  as  to  be  brought 
into  a  dangerous  state  of  activity  by  a  slight  show  of  aggression. 
The  former  quality  is  suspected,  upon  probable  grounds,  to  be  caused 
by  the  secretion  of  the  aconite  eaten  by  this  bee,  and  its  irratibility 
of  disposition  to  be  owing  partly  to  the  exposed  situation  of  the 
combs  suspended  from  the  lower  surface  of  a  ledge  of  rock,  and  partly 
to  the  occasional  attempts  of  bears  to  carry  them  off.  Both  these 
detractions  from  the  merit  of  this  bee  are  merely  the  result  of  locali- 
ties ;  and  under  due  precautions  it  is  presumed  that  its  irascibility 
might  be  so  far  subdued  as  to  render  it  just  as  safe  anjnhabitant  of 
a  wall  hive,  as  the  smaller  variety  of  bee.  In  a  portion  of  the  Panjab, 
near  the  hills,  this  bee  is  also  met  with ;  and  I  have  seen  the  under 
surface  of  the  principal  branches  of  a  large  Peepul  tree  studded  with 
so  many  colonies,  individually  of  Such  great  strength,  as  to  deter  the 
neighbouring  peasantry  from  attempting  to  deprive  them  of  their 
stores,  notwithstanding  it  was  conjectured  that  there  were  several 
hundred  weight  of  combs  on  the  tree.  The  largest  of  these  assem- 
blages of  combs,  the  probable  accumulation  of  several  seasons,  was  of 
such  a  size  as  I  think  it  not  prudent  to  cite ;  but  from  the  specimens 
I  have  seen  of  the  produce  of  this  oee,  I  conceive  their  domestication, 
if  introduced  into  Europe,  would  prove  a  most  valuable  acquisition 
to  this  branch  of  farming,  altliough  I  must  confess  myself  unable  to 
devise  any  safe  and  easy  plan  for  transporting  such  a  colony. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY. 

ARTJCLE  XIII.— THE  STUDY  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  BOTANY. 


BT  F.  F.  ASHFORD. 


(Contimedjrom  Volume  l,p(Ufe  743. J 

The   v^etable  kingdom  is  divided  by  Linnaeus  into  seven  families 
or  tribes^  viz : 

1  Musci,  Mosses.  4  Graminse^  Grasses. 

2  Fungi,  Mushrooms.        5  Algea,  Flags. 

3  Filices,  Ferns.  6  Palmae,  Palms. 

7.  Palantse  comprehending  all  plants  that  are  not  included  in 
the  other  six  tribes,  these  are : 

Herbaceous  when  they  die  down  to  the  radix  (root)  every  year,  for 
in  the  perrennial  kinds,  the  buds  are  all  produced  upon  the  root  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Shrubs,  when  their  stems  come  up  without  buds. 

Trees,  when  their  stems  come  up  with  buds. 

Of  the  habit  of  Plants, — By  the  habit  or  external  face  of  plants, 
is  to  be  understood  a  certain  conformity  between  vegetables  that  be- 
long to  the  same  genus,  or  are  near  of  kin  to  each  other.  This  con- 
formity may  be  in  respect  to  various  circumstances  as, 

1  Placentation,  the  disposition  of  Cotyledons  (seed  leaves)  at  the 
time  when  the  seed  is  beginning  to  grow. 

2  Radication,  the  disposition  of  the  Radix  or  root. 

3  Ramification,  the  manner  in  which  a  tree  produces  its  Rami,  or 
branches. 

4  Intorsion,  winding,  is  the  flexion  or  bending  of  any  part  of  the 
plant. 

5  Gemmation,  the  construction  of  the  gem  or  bud. 

6  Foliation,  the  complicate  or  folded  state  of  the  leaves  whilst 
concealed  in  the  bnd. 

7  Stipulation,  the  situation  or  construction  of  the  stipulse  (a  spe- 
cies of  fulcra  or  prop.) 

8  Pubescence,  downiness,  an  armature  for  defence. 

9  Glandulation,  disposition  of  the  glands,  or  secretory  vessels. 

10  Lactescence,  milkiness,  a  juice  which  flows  from  any  injury. 

1 1  Inflorescence,  the  manner  in  which  flowers  are  fastened  to  tlie 
plant. 
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As  the  terms  here  enamerated  will  ftiraish  a  future  couununicatimi 
I  shall  forbear  the  explanation  of  them  in  the  present  article,  but 
proceed  on  with  the 

Hybemacula  of  Plant*, — ^The  hybemaculam  or  winter  lodge  is 
tliat  part  of  a  plant  which  incloses  or  protects  the  embryo,  (future 
shoot)  from  external  injuries,  it  is  of  two  kinds,  viz. 

I.  Bulbus,  a  bulb,  is  an  hybemacle  placed  on  the  descending  cau- 
dex,  it  is  of  various  kinds,  namely, 

1  Squamose,  consisting  of  imbricate  lamelhe  (thin  scales)  as  in 
Lilimn. 

2  Solida,  consisting  of  a  solid  substance,  as  in  Tulipa« 

3  Tunicate,  consisting  of  many  tunics  (coats)  as  iu  Cepa. 

4  Articulate,  consisting  of  lamellse  that  ore  joined  together  as  in 
Adoxa. 

n  Gemma,  a  bud  is  an  hybemacle  placed  on  the  ascending  caudex 
it  consists  either  of 

1  Stipulfle,  appendages  to  the  leaves. 

2  Petioles,  footstalks  to  the  leaves. 

3  Cortical  squamea.  scales  of  the  bark, 

4  Or  Rudiments  of  the  leaves. 

Of  the  Fulcra  of  Plants. — Fulcrum  or  prop,  is  a  term  used  to 
express  those  small  parts  of  plants,  the  chief  use  of  which  is  to 
strengthen  and  support  them.   There  are  seven  kinds  of  Fulcra,  vis. 

1  Stipula  is  a  scale  or  small  leaf,  stationed  on  each  side  of  the 
base  of  the  petiols,  (leaf-stalk)  or  pednnculos  (flower-stalk)  when 
they  are  first  appearing  as  in  plants  that  prodoce  papilionaceus 
(butterfly-shaped)  flowers. 

2  Bractea,  a  floral  leaf,  so  called  when  it  difiers  from  the  rest  in 
colour  and  form,  and  always  close  to  the  flower. 

3  Spina,  a  thorn,  is  a  kind  of  sharp  weapon,  or  armature  proceed- 
ing from  the  wood  of  the  plant 

4  Aculeus,  a  prickle,  is  the  same  sort  of  armature  proceeding  from 
the  cortex  (outer  bark)  only. 

6  Cirrhus,  a  clasper  or  tendril,  is  a  filiform  (thread  shaped)  spiral 
band,  by  which  a  plant  fastens  itself  to  any  other  body. 

6  Glandula,  a  little  gland,  a  kind  of  pap,  or  teat,  serving  for  the 
excretion  of  some  humour. 

7  Pilus,  a  hair,  is  a  sort  of  bristle  serving  for  an  excretory  dust  to 
the  plants. 

Of  the  Sex  of  Plants, — ^Plants  in  respect  of  sex  take  their  denomi- 
nations from  the  sex  of  their  flowers,  viz. 

1  Hermaphrodite  plants,  are  such  as  upon  the  same  root  bear 
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flowers  that  are  all  hermaphrodite,  i.  e.  flowers  that  contain  hoth  sta^ 
mens  (male  part)  and  pistils  (female  part)  in  the  same  hlossom  as  in 
most  genera. 

2  Androgynous,  male  and  female,  such  as  upon  the  same  root  bear 
bodi  male  and  female  flowers  separate,  as  in  the  21st  class  Monoecia. 

3  Male,  such  as  upon  the  same  root  bear  male  flowers  only,  as  in 
the  22d  class  Dioecia. 

4  Female,  such  as  upon  the  same  root  bear  female  flowers  only,  as 
hi  the  22nd  class  Dioecia. 

5  Polygamous,  such  as  either  on  the  same,  or  on  different  roots, 
bear  hermaphrodite  flowers,  together  with  either  or  both  sexes,  as  in 
the  23  class  Polygamia. 

Of  plants  that  are  polygamous  on  the  same  root,  there  are  three 
cases,  namely, 

1  Male  Hermaphrodite,  and  Female  Hermaprodite  flowers. ' 

2  Hermaphrodite  and  male  flowers. 

3  Hermaphrodite  and  female  flowers. 

Of  plants  that  are  polygamous  on  two  distinct  roots,  the  cases  are 
four,  namely, 

1  Hermaphrodite  flowers  and  male. 

2  Hermaphrodite  flowers  and  female. 

3  Hermaphrodite,  flowers,  and  both  male  and  female. 

4  Androgynous  and  male. 

Of  plants  that  are  polygamous  on  three  distinct  roots,  the  case  is 
one,  namely. 

Androgynous,  male  and  female. 

F.  F.  ASHFOED. 

(To  he  Continued.) 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

GioANTic  Specimen  of  Cockscomb. — (Cehiia  crUiata) — 
grown  at  Eaton  Hall,  near  Congleton,  the  seat  of  G.  C.  Antrobu8> 
Esq.  The  stem  of  this  plant  from  the  surface  of  the  mould  to  the 
top  of  the  head  thirteen  inches  and  a  half,  length  of  the  head  from 
point  to  point  twenty-eight,  and  breadth  twelve  inches,  measuring  the 
oonrolntions  of  the  head,  (that  is,  if  the  head  was  straightened  on  a 
board)  ten  feet  and  a  half;  the  bead  is  of  an  elliptical  fonn,  and 
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both  points  meet,  one  inch,  below  the  bottom  of  the  head.  The 
leaves  are  nine  inches  long,  and  four  inches  broad,  the  head  is  very- 
compact,  and  of  a  beautiful  crimson  colour.  The  plant  is  still  in 
good  health  and  appears  likely  to  continue  so  for  some  time. 

Con^Uton,  Oct.  9,  1832.  J.  Gibson. 

The  Anemone. — ^The  history  of  this  flower  is  curious.  It  was 
brought  to  France  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  we  believe 
from  Persia.  The  kind  first  introduced  was  the  semi-double  or  seed 
bearing  variety  :  the  gentleman  who  brought  it  to  Paris  was  exceed- 
ingly jealous  of  his  flowers,  and  no  entreaty 'could  prevail  upon  him 
to  part  with  one  of  them ;  but  they  were  at  last  procured  by  a  trick. 
A  person  to  whom  he  was  shewing  his  parterre,  let  fall  his  clock,  as 
if  accidentally,  on  the  anemone  bed  then  in  seed,  and  hastily  gather- 
ing it  up,  with  an  apolc^  for  his  awkwardness,  some  of  the  seed,  as 
was  intended,  stuck  to  the  velvet,  which  a  servant,  who  was  in  the 
secret,  hastily  picked  off  and  concealed.  The  seed  thus  obtained 
was  sown,  grew,  and  by  the  liberality  of  the  ingenious  plunderer, 
the  flower  soon  became  conomon  in  Paris,  and  throughout  Europe. 

Ringwood  Hants.  A  Subscriber. 

Account  of  the  Heaviest  Gooseberries  grown  in  1832. — 
Red.  Lion,  27  dwts,  13  grs.    Young  Wonderful,  27  dwts.  13  grs. 

Briton  •  26    dwts.    10    grs.       Companion    26  dwts.  6  grs. 

Yellow,  Leader  26  pennyweights  and  9  grains.  Gunner,  25  dwts. 
17  grs.  Teazer,  25  dwts,  6  gra.  Two- to-one,  25  dwts.  3  grs.  Duck 
wing,  23  dwts.  21  grs. — Green.  Mr.  Brathertons  new  seedling,  called 
the  Bumper,  30  dwts.  18  grs. ;  this  is  the  heaviest  green  on  the 
gooseberry  record.  Peacock,  25  dwts.  8  grs.  Invincible,  23  dwts. 
20  grs.  Lord  Crewe,  22  dwts.  11  grs.— ff^tto.— Ostrich,  24  dwts. 
20  grs.  Fleur  de  lis,  23  dwts.  9  grs.  Eagle  23  dwts.  6  grs.  Chorister 
24  dwts.  7  grs.  There  are  &ve  new  Red  seedlings,  five  yellow,  four 
white,  and  nine  green  issued  this  year,  which  are  expected  to  prove  a 
valuable  acquisition.  M.  Saul. 

Peaches  grown  on  seedling  Peach  Trees. — ^There  is  now 
(Oct,  6,  1832)  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor,  two  most 
thriving  Peach  Trees  of  the  micbaelmas  or  late  sort ;  covering  at 
least  twenty  feet  of  wall,  which  seven  years  ago  were  raised  from 
stones;  They  were  placed  in  a  garden  pot,  and  shortly  after  they 
made  their  appearance,  were  planted  in  the  situations  they  now  occu- 
py. Though  never  innoculated  or  grafted  they  bear  the  most  luxu- 
riant fniit ;  this  autumn  I  measured  several  of  them,  and  found  them 
eight  inches  in  circumference ;  the  variety  from  whence  the  stocks 
were  raised,  precisely  agree  with  the  present  fruit. 

G.  S.  Somerset. 
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Superior  method  of  propagating  Hydrangea  hortensis. 
— I  take  cuttings  about  six  inches  long  firom  shoots  having  flowers 
fully  formed,  pot  them  of  singly  into  sixty  pots  with  a  mixture  of 
maiden  loam  and  well  rotted  leaf  mould,  then  place  them  in  a  shady 
situation  in  the  stove  or  vinery,  where  they  will  strike  root  freely, 
tilting  the  glass  for  a  week  or  two  before  they  are  fully  exposed  to  the 
external  air,  potting  a  few  of  them  in  peat  earth,  makes  an  excellent 
blue  variety.  I  am  not  partial  to  Mr.  Ashford*s  method  of  drying  spe- 
cimens, (see  vol.  1,  page  741)  instead  of  spreading  the  leaves  and 
petals  in  any  regular  form,  I  would  prefer  laying  them  in  their  na- 
tural habits  as  near  as  possible,  so  that  they  may  be  more  accurately 
distinguished  when  dried.  M.  K. 

Substitute  for  Bell-Glassbs. — An  easy  method  of  striking 
cuttings  may  be  had  recourse  to  by  providing '  some  squares  of  glass 
lai^  enough  to  cover  the  pots  intended  to  contain  your  cuttings.  If 
the  comers  of  these  squares  are  taken  off,  making  the  shape  of  each 
an  octagon,  they  will  not  be  liable  to  be  disturbed  or  broken.  Before 
the  cuttings  are  planted,  let  the  pots  be  two  thirds  or  half  filled  with 
earth  according  to  the  length  of  the  cuttings,  so  that  when  planted 
they  may  not  touch  the  glass.  By  this  method  the  enormous  ex- 
pence  of  bell-glasses  and  much  time  is  saved,  as  the  squares  do  not 
require  drying,  but  merely  turning  once  or  twice  a  day'  when  they 
become  damp.  Samuel  appleby 

Dtmeastery  Sep.  SnL  1832. 

Wheat  in  the  West  Indies. — In  volume  1,  page  617,  you 
speak  of  the  failure  of  wheat  in  some  hot  coimtry.  It  reminds  me 
of  a  story  told  by  Labat,  in  his  very  valuable  and  most  curious  book 
on  ''  the  Natural  History  of  the  West  Indies,"  it  is  old,  but  by  far 
the  best  book  of  the  kind  I  ever  read,  and  hope  this  notice  of  it  may 
attract  attention.  He  says,  page  366,  "  one  Sellier,  an  inhabitant 
of  my  parish  in  Martinique,  sowed  some  wheat,  which  was  brought 
from  France ;  it  came  very  well  into  leaf,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
ears  were  empty,  and  the  others  had  very  few  corns ;  but  those  which 
were  bom  in  the  country  when  sown,  grew  wonderfully  and  produced 
the  most  beautiful  ears,  and  as  well  filled  as  you  can  imagine.  Sel- 
lier  pounded  them  in  a  mortar,  made  flour  and  bread  of  them,  pre- 
sented it  to  the  church,  1  blessed  and  distributed  it  to  the  people.** 

*'  With  respect  to  seeds,"  he  says,  page  366,  *'  they  ought  always 
to  be  carried  in  their  husks,  and  after  all  you  must  not  expect  that 
the  first  crop  will  be  large ;  it  will  be  very  indifferent.  The  seeds 
must  naturalize  themselves  to  the  country,  and  when  that  is  done, 
they  will  produce  marvellously.     I  made  an  experiment  with  some 
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peas  which  came  horn  IiVance;  they  produced  very  litde  the  first 
year,  the  second,  they  produced  more ;  but  the  third  they  produced 
in  an  extraordinary  manner  both  for  number,  size  and  goodness. 
Again,  page  386,  "  Raddishes,  parsnips,  carrots,  and  beet,  come  to 
perfection  (in  Martinique)  especially  when  you  sow  creole  seed,  that 
is,  seed  bom  in  the  country.  These  are  most  important  facts,  and 
may  be  of  great  value  to  those  who  colonize.  A.  B. 

Select  list  op  Annuals,  with  their  respective  heights, — 
Hardy,  May  be  sown  in  the  open  borders  from  the  end  of  February 
to  the  end  of  April.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  may  probably 
be  found  the  most  valuable. 

White,  Omphalodes  linifolia  (Venus  s  Navel  wort)  6  inches  high  ; 
Iberis  odorata,  6  inches ;  Androsace  macrocarpa,  9  indies ;  *  Del- 
phinium Ajacis  (Rocket Larkspur)  1  foot;  (Enothera  tetraptera  1 
foot ;  *  Prismatocarpus  Speculum  var.  album,  (white  Venus's  look- 
sng  glass)  1  foot;  Iberis  Lagascana  1  foot;  Calendula hybrida  1 
foot 

Purple. — ^Valerianella  congesta,  6  inches ;  *  Iberis  spatnlata,  6 
inches ;  Prismartocarpus Speculum,  1  foot ; Eutoca  multiflora,  1  foot; 
Cleome  speciosissima,  18  inches. 

Blue. — *  Nolana paradoxa,  6  inches  ;  Lupinus  bicolor,  9  inches; 
L.  mieianihus,  18  inches ;  Convoloulus  tricolour,  18  inches. 

Yellow, — Lotus  arenarius  6  inches ;  *  Madia  elegans,  18  inches  ; 
*  Coreopsis  tinctoria  (Calliopsis  bicolor)  2  feet;  C.  Atkinsoniana 
Helianthuslenticularis,  3  feet ;  H.  pedolaris,  3  feet ;  Lupinus  luteus, 
Sfeet. 

Rose  or  Pink. — Mathiola  tricuspidata,  6  inches ;  Palavia  rhombi- 
folia  1  foot ;  *  Delphinium  Ajacis,  1  foot ;  Silene  Armeria  (Lobers 
catchfly)  18  inches ;  Elsholtzia  cristata  18  inches ;  *  Pleotocepha^ 
lus  americanus,  3  feet. 

Scarlet  and  Crimson, — ^Eocroma  (Castilleja)  coccinea,  6  inches ; 
Amaranthus  hypocondriacus  (Princes Feather)  2i  feet;  A.  caudatus 
(love  lies  bleeding)  3  feet     Saponaria  calabrica,  6  inches. 

N.  B.  The  varieties  in  the  colours  of  sweet  peas,  and  rocket  lark- 
spurs, are  so  numerous  that  they  are  purchased  generally  in  mixed 
colours. 

Half-hardy.  Requiring  to  be  sown  under  hand  glasses,  or  on  a 
moderate  hot-bed  in  March,  and  trunsplanted  into  the  borders,  the 
end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May. 

White. — *  Argemoue  grandiflora,  18 inches;  Nicotiamamultival- 
vis,  2  feet;  *  Petunia  nyctaginiflora  2  feet 

Purple, — *  Clarkia  pulchella  18  inches;  CEnothera  Romanzovii 
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18  inches;  *  SGhizanthos  Hookeri  2  feet;  Convolvttltts  major  10 
feet ;  Gentiaiia  humiHs  4  inches* 

Yellow. — Calceolaria  pinxiata  2  feet;  Anthemis  (Clad&nthuB) 
arahica  18  inches ;  *  Zinnia  multiflora  flava,  18  inches. 

Blue. — *  Clintonia  elegans  6  inches ;  *  Isotoma  axillaris  1  foot ; 

*  Callistema  indica  1  foot ;  Traqhym^ne  ceerulea  2  feet;  *  Ipomcea 
hederacea^  10  feet. 

Scarlet  and  Crim$on. — *  Zinnia  violacea  coccinea  2  feet  ;  *  Zt, 
maltiflofra  ruhra  2  feet;  *  ficcremocarpus  scaher  10  feet. 

Variegated  Flowers* — *  Schizanthus  retusus  (fig  6)  18  inches; 
ColKnsia  grandiflora  9  inches ;  *  Hibiscus  africanus  2  feet;  *  Schi- 
zanthus pinnatus  2  feet ;  *  S.  Grahami  2  feet ;  *  S.  porrigens  2  feet ; 

*  Salpiglossis  picta,  2  feet;  S.  Atropurpurea  18  inches. 

China  and  Grennan  Asters;  Russian,  Ten  week,  and  German 
stocks  are  not  enumerated  in  the  above,  in  consequence  of  the  very 
ntonerous  varieties ;  seeds  of  each  variety  may  usually  be  obtained 
in  the  seed  shops  mixed  together  in  one  paper. 

Tender  Annuals  which  require  to  be  kept  under  glass  all  summer, 
they  should  be  sown  about  the  end  of  February  and  kept  in  a  brisk 
heat,  UDtil  the  greehonse  plants  are  removed  in  May  out  of  doors, 
when  these  are  intended  to  fill  up  the  vacant  places. 

White. — Gomphr^na  globosa  alba  1  foot ;  *  Nierembergia  linarise- 
folia,  6  inches. 

£/««.— Salvia  foliosa,  18  inches;  *  Browallia  grandiflora,  2  feet; 

*  Commelina  cucnllata. 

Puyp/^.-^Gomphrena    globosa   (globe   unaranthus)    18    inches; 

*  Salpiglossis  integri folia,  1  foot;  Lobelia  hypocrateriformis,  1  foot. 
Rose  or  Pmi6:.—Cleome  rosea  18  inches  *  Centrocliniumreflexum> 

two  feet. 

Yellow."-*  Salpiglossis  linearis,  I  foot;  *  Martynia  lutea,  18 
inches ;  *  Loasa  volubilis,  18  inches ;  L.  hispida  2  feet;  *  M anulea 
aigentea,  18  inches. 

Scarlet."*  Indigofera  endecaphylla,  1  foot. 

Variegated.-'*  Gomphrena  globosa  striata,  1  foot^ 

The  varieties  of  the  Balsom,  Cockscomb,  and  Capsicum,  are  very 
numerous,  and  are  generally  to  be  obtained  with  the  different  colours 
mixed. 

On  the  trifolium  incarnatum.— As  an  addition  to  our  spring 
food  for  cattle,  a  new  species  of  clover  has  been  introduced  from  Italy 
into  the  agriculture  of  this  country.  It  is  called  "  Trifolium  incama- 
tum,"  and  bears  a  beautiful  head  of  bright  red  flowers,  resembling 
sainfoin  in  colour.     It  requires  a  good  soil,  and  the  mode  of  cultiva- 
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ting  it  hitherto  pursued  has  heen  to  plough  up  a  wheat  stubble  im- 
mediately after  harvest,  and  sow  the  seed  at  the  rate  of  eight  pounds 
to  an  acre.  It  produces  a  large  burden>  which  comes  to  use  at  the 
commencement  of  the  following  May,  a  period  when  such  a  supply 
of  green  food  must  be  of  incalculable  value,  and  which  wiU  admit 
of  a  crop  of  turnips  following  in  succession. 

For  the  foot  Rot  in  SHEEP.—Gold  leaf,  three  ounce ;  verde- 
gris,  six  ounces ;  vitriol,  three  ounces ;  burnt  alum,  three  ounces ;  all 
to  be  well  pounded  to  a  fine  powder ;  this  boiled  in  one  and  a  half 
pound  of  common  honey,  and  used  cold.  The  foot,  when  thoroughly 
washed  and  cleaned,  to  be  anointed  with  the  ointment  as  soon  as  the 
malady  is  observed,  and  once  a  day  if  it  has  lasted  any  time.  It  has 
never  been  known  to  fail  even  with  the  Merino's  so  subject  to  the 
disorder.  The  receipt  was  purchased  of  Count  Rosenberg's  shep- 
herd, near  the  Hague,  by  Sir  John  Sinclair. 

PoTATOE  Yeast. — Boil  some  mealy  potatoes  till  quite  soft,  then 
rub  them  through  a  cullendar,  put  as  much  hot  water  as  will  make 
them  of  tne  consistence  of  common  yeast,  but  not  thicker ;  add  to 
every  pound  of  potatoes  two  ounces  of  moist  sugar,  and  when  warm 
stir  in  two  spoonsful  of  common  yeast,  and  keep  it  warm  till  it 
has  done  fermenting.  In  24  hours  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Note— One 
pound  of  potatoes  will  make  a  quart  of  yeast,  and  when  made  it  will 
keep  some  weeks.  A  larger  quantity  should  be  used  than  of  the 
common  yeast.  The  bread  should  be  eight  or  ten  hours  before  it  is 
baked. — Cot,  Man.  Vis. 

Flax.— After  flax  seed  is  sown,  if  common  salt,  in  quantity  dou- 
ble the  seed  sown,  be  strewed  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  a  crop, 
in  every  other  respect  treated  in  the  usual  manner,  will  be  gready 
increased  in  quantity.— /6t<f.  A  Subscriber. 
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REVIEWS. 


BuTssH  Fu>WBilnl6  PLAifTS. — Drawn  from  Nature,  and  Engraved  under  the 
£recCioB  of  Wm.  Baxter,  A.  L.  9.  F.  H.  S.  &c.  m  octavo  numbers,  each  contain- 
ing i&ar  plates,  and  descriptiTe  letter  press .  coloured,  one  shilling,  uncolonred 
sixpence. — On  reviewing  this  work,  vol.  1,  page  655,  we  stated  that  the  objecti 
proposed  hj  the  author  in  publishing  it  was,  to  supply  the  lovers  of  botany  with 
ecMTCct  figures  of  plants  at  a  cheap  rate.    We  ako  noticed  what  we  thought  a 
very  great  deficiency,  viz.  the  want  of  letter-press.    Our  reasons  for  again  re- 
viewing is  in  consequence  of  this  deficiency  being  now  entirely  removed,  instead 
of  two  coloured  figures  as  then  proposed   for  sixpence,  there  are  now  four 
coloured  ones  for  one  shilling,  or  fbur  plain  for  sixpence,  including  in  eadi 
number  four  leaves  of  letter  press,  stating  the  scientific  and  English  names : 
TinniHtn  Class  and  Order;  Natural  Order;  Generic  and  Specific  Characters ; 
References  to  tiie  most'popular  Botanical  works ;  Localities ;  Time  of  flowering ; 
Dcseriptioos  of  the  Plants;  and  figured  Dissections,  showing  the  essential  cha- 
netem    The  figures  give  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  plants  themselves,  and  in 
tile  KiTe  nnmbers  before  us,  there  are  twenty  plants  nicely  coloured.  We  wish  it 
the  greatest  success,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  calculated  to 
be  eminently  useful  to  tho9e  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  our  British 
pteits  at  a  cheap  rate. 

OnHiows  OP  Eminent  Medical  Men  on  Yeobtable  Diet  in  reference  to 
Cholera ;  pamphlet,  32  pages,  price  three-pence.  During  the  raging  of  that 
dreadlnl  epidemic,  the  Asiatic  cholera  in  London,  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August  last,  a  rumour  was  current,  that  by  eating  vegetables  and  fruit  the  body 
became  more  predisposed  to  receive  the  disease.  To  such  an  extent  did  thb 
ivport  prevail,  that  the  market  gardeners  were  nearly  ruined.  A  Committee 
of  the  Gardener's  society  wrote  to  thirty  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  Lon» 
don,  requesting  their  opinions  as  to  the  truth  of  the.  current  report.  Their  re- 
spective answers  occupy  the  whple  of  the  pamphlet,  and  all  without  any  dissent 
agree  that  tiie  use  of  vegetables  and  fruit  is  not  only  not  injurious  but  in  connec 
tioa  widi  animal  food,  and  eaten  wilb  moderation,  is  highly  beneficial  and  most 
eonducive  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  body. 

D 
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As  the  terms  here  enumerated  will  furoish  a  future  communication 
I  shall  forbear  the  expUnation  of  them  in  the  present  article,  but 
proceed  on  with  the 

Hyb&maeula  of  PlanU. — ^The  hybemaculam  or  winter  lodge  is 
that  part  of  a  plant  which  incloses  or  protects  the  embryo,  (future 
shoot)  from  external  injuries,  it  is  of  two  kinds,  viz. 

I.  Bulbus,  a  bulb,  is  an  hybemacle  placed  on  the  descending  cau- 
dez,  it  is  of  various  kinds,  namely, 

1  Squamose,  consisting  of  imbricate  lamellae  (thin  scales)  as  in 
Liliun. 

2  Solida,  consisting  of  a  solid  substance,  as  in  Tulipa« 

3  Tunicate,  consisting  of  many  tunics  (coats)  as  in  Cepa. 

4  Articulate,  consisting  of  lamellse  that  ore  joined  together  as  in 
Adoxa. 

II  Gemma,  a  bud  is  an  hybemacle  placed  on  the  ascending  caudex 
it  consists  either  of 

1  Stipulse,  appendages  to  the  leaves. 

2  Petioles,  footstalks  to  the  leaves. 

3  Cortical  squamea.  scales  of  the  bark, 

4  Or  Rudiments  of  the  leaves. 

Of  the  Fulcra  of  Plants* — ^Fulcrom  or  prop,  is  a  term  used  to 
express  those  small  parts  of  plants,  the  chief  use  of  which  is  to 
strengthen  and  support  them.   There  are  seven  kinds  of  Fulcra,  vis. 

1  Stipula  is  a  scale  or  small  leaf,  stationed  on  each  side  of  the 
base  of  the  petiols,  (leaf-stalk)  or  pedunculus  (flower-stalk)  when 
they  are  first  appearing  as  in  plants  that  produce  papilionaceus 
(butterfly-shaped)  flowers. 

2  Bractea,  a  floral  leaf,  so  called  when  it  difiers  firom  the  rest  in 
colour  and  form,  and  always  close  to  the  flower. 

3  Spina,  a  thorn,  is  a  kind  of  sharp  weapon,  or  armature  proceed- 
ing from  the  wood  of  the  plant 

4  Aculeus,a  prickle,  is  the  same  sort  of  armature  proceeding  from 
the  cortex  (outer  bark)  only. 

6  Cirrhus,  a  clasper  or  tendril,  is  a  filiform  (thread  shaped)  spiral 
band,  by  which  a  plant  fastens  itself  to  any  other  body. 

6  Glandula,  a  little  gland,  a  kind  of  pap,  or  teat,  serving  for  the 
excretion  of  some  humour. 

7  Pilus,  a  hair,  is  a  sort  of  bristle  serving  for  an  excretory  dust  to 
the  plants. 

Of  the  Sex  cf  Plants. — ^Plants  in  respect  of  sex  take  their  denomi- 
nations from  the  sex  of  their  flowers,  viz. 

1  Hermaphrodite  plants,  are  such  as  upon  the  same  root  bear 
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flowers  that  are  all  hennapbrodite,  i.  e.  flowers  that  coniaiii  both  sta^ 
mens  (male  part)  and  pistils  (female  part)  in  the  same  blossom  as  in 
most  genera. 

2  Androgynous,  male  and  female,  such  as  upon  the  same  root  bear 
both  male  and  female  flowers  separate,  as  in  the  2 1st  class  Monoecia. 

3  Male,  such  as  upon  the  same  root  bear  male  flowers  only,  as  in 
the  S2d  class  Dioeda. 

4  Female,  such  as  upon  the  same  root  bear  female  flowers  only,  as 
in  the  22nd  class  Dioecia. 

6  Polygamous,  such  as  either  on  the  same,  or  on  different  roots, 
bear  hermaphrodite  flowers,  together  with  either  or  both  sexes,  as  in 
the  23  class  Polygamia. 

Of  plants  that  are  polygamous  on  the  same  root,  there  are  three 
cases,  namely, 

1  Male  Hermaphrodite,  and  Female  Hermaprodite  flowers. ' 

2  Hermaphrodite  and  male  flowers. 

3  Hermaphrodite  and  female  flowers. 

Of  plants  that  are  polygamous  on  two  distinct  roots,  the  cases  are 
four,  namely, 

1  Hermaphrodite  flowers  and  male. 

2  Hermaphrodite  flowers  and  female. 

3  Hermaphrodite,  flowers,  and  both  male  and  female. 

4  Androgynous  and  male. 

Of  plants  that  are  polygamous  on  three  distinct  roots,  the  case  is 
one,  namely. 

Androgynous,  male  and  female. 

F.  F.  ASHFOED. 

(To  be  Contirmed.) 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

Gigantic  Specimen  of  Cockscomb. — (Celona  orUtaia) — 
grown  at  Eaton  Hall,  near  Congleton,  the  seat  of  G.  C.  Antrobus, 
Esq.  The  stem  of  this  plant  from  the  surface  of  the  mould  to  the 
top  of  the  head  thirteen  inches  and  a  half,  length  of  the  head  from 
point  to  point  twenty-eight,  and  breadth  twelve  inches,  measuring  the 
consolations  of  the  head,  (that  is,  if  the  head  was  straightened  on  a 
board)  ten  feet  and  a  half;  the  head  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  and 
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vhirtlins  with  ■  grest  vviety  of  aotea,  whilit  tatxi  on  ■  itone  an  the  edge  of 
K  niDDiuB  rivulet  Kedwingi  (Tanlai  Iliaeat)  are  Dcm  tei?  nnmeroot  vitta  ni, 
u  are  aba  die  Pieldfarei  (Turdus  piluii)  one  of  the  Toroier  ma  linging  the  other 
moraing  with  a  iweetaea  and  varietj  of  notea  we  were  not  aware  thej  poiaeiBed. 

HoLLDICOL-a  AHiMALa. — Under  large  itooa,  and  amongit  dec»j«d  le^vei  ia 
«0od<  may  be  fonnd  Virbina  pellocida  (6)  die  ahell  ii  half  aa  inch  long,  pot  ■ 
much  in  height,  extremclj  Ibin  and  tranipmnt,  of  a  pale  wttaj  green,  and 
quite  tmootb,  the  auima]  chieflj  lives  on  wild  fruit  or  herbage.  In  the  garden* 
may  be  found  icaltared  abont,  the  Tertacellni  ScnteUum.  The  aftdet  of  thw 
siogularirenusaiE  found  attached  to  the  lower  eitremitf  of  anlug  with  the  ipinl 
apex  pointing  toward)  the  tail,  which  Maage  suppoeea  to  be  intended  aa  a  cover- 
ing fur  the  orifice  of  theclercin  which  it  lecrelea  itMlf  during  the  day-time.  In 
close  edges  under  gtonei  and  other  sheltered  placet  are  lecreled  unmben  of  At 
Helix  nemoralis(8)  a  commoa  well  known  snail,  datnictire  to  fraiti,&c  in  the 
evenings  of  spring  and  summer  they  crawl  forth  iu  acarch  of  food,  and  looa 
after  the  daini  of  day  retire  to  their  hiding  places ;  they  form  a  delicious  ban- 
quet to  the  Song  Thrush  (Tnrdiig  musicus)  who  with  no  small  ingennity  searche* 
them  out,  and  breaks  their  shells  againit  a  stone.  And  in  damp  shady  plaeca  thi: 
Helii  sericea  (9)  generally  takes  shelter,  the  shell  is  transparent,  jellowiih  bora 
colour,  hairy,  with  nearly  S  tamid  volutions ;  the  animal  feeds  upon  thiits,  Stc 

iHsacTS. — Amongst  others  may  be  round  occaiuntally  nudcr  t)ie  bianchesof 
fruit  trees.  A  number  of  caterpillars  of  the  Pietis  ciatiegi  (Pig.  8)  they  live  in 
•odelies  under  a  silken  web,  in  which  they  form  little  eases  to  secure  them  from 
the  winter.  At  the  approach  of  spring  they  break  this  web,  and  as  they  find  at 
that  time  but  few  buds,  they  do  great  mischief  to  the  tjeasj  eveiy  evening  they 
return  to  their  web,  and  do  not  quit  it  on  rainy  days. 


MbterolooI'. — A  wet  summer  is  always  followed  by  a  frosty  winter,  but  it 
happens  occasionally  that  the  oAd  ex  tends  no  further.  The  One  cause  of  cold 
is  to  be  found  in  the  winter  excess  of  west  wind,  being  followed  by  a  cold  summer  ; 
and  if  there  is  no  cold  before,  or  during  a  first  excess,  then  a  second  excess  of 
west  wind  in   winter  occasions  a  still  colder  summer  than  the  first.     It  also  ap- 
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pe*n  by  repeated  experience,  that  cold  does  not  extend  to  more  than  two  yean 
at  a  time.  Again  if  the  winter  excess  of  east  wind  be  great  in  the  first  instance, 
the  winter  will  be  mild,  and  followed  by  mild  snmmen;  while  the  summer  excess 
•f  east  wind  is  itself,  in  the  first  instance,  always  mild,  but  uniformly  followed 
by  cold  winters  and  cold  summers,  which  continues  more  or  less  for  one  or  two 
yean,  according  to  circumstances. — Mackenzie, 

Etapobation. — It  has  been  ascertained  by  the  experiment  of  M.  van  Marum, 
that  mpourB  are  more  largely  exhaled  from  the  summits  of  lofty  mountains,  than 
Irom  the  plains  below,  in  consequence  it  is  supposed  of  the  diminution  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure. 
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The  exhlbitioiu  of  the  two  October  meetings  of  thia  Society  were  particularly  good.  The 
Boat  attractjre  articles  eonaiated  of  a  specimen  of  the  Cuenrbita  ciarata,  or  Trumpet  Goord 
a  delicate  variety  grown  at  the  Marqneaa  of  Salisbury's  from  seed  obtained  from  Italy.  Black 
Prinee,  W.  Frontignan,  and  Black  Hamburgh  grapes  from  Mr.  O.  Leslie,  gardener  at  Stone- 
bam  Park,  Southampton ;  Princes  Golden  Nectarine,  Roaanna  Peach  from  a  standard,  Wheat- 
car  Carnations,  Scarlet  Arbutus,  and  a  fine  collection  of  54  sorts  of  apples,  from  Mr;  Joseph 
Kiike^  Dahlias  frvm  fAf.  J.  Young,  of  Epsom,  vho  also  exhibited  a  peculiar  and  handsome 
Tariety,  name<3  Lerick^  Incomparable;  its  fine  crimson  colour  blotched  with  white,  drew 
much  attention.  Fruit  of  the  Banana,  of  Passiflcra  edulis,  and  P.  laurifolia,  from  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  Seedling  plums  from  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  and  a  Queen  Pine  four  pounds  and 
three  qnarters  weight,  fh>m  fl.  J.  Grant,  Esq.  of  Heath,  South  Wales.  The  collection  of 
lowers  and  fruit,  especially  the  Pears  from  the  Society's  garden,  were  much  admired.  We 
obserred  specimens  of  the  Doyenne  blanc  pear  fW>m  Quince,Thorn,  and  Mountain  Ash  stocks , 
the  mat  irity  of  those  which  aro  produced  from  the  Thorn  is  to  be  found  greatly  accelerated 
whilst  those  from  the  Mountain  Ash  are  retarded  to  a  later  period; 

Tbe  communicationa  made  to  the  Soefety  wero  on  the  cultivation  of  the  striped  Hoosainee 
pcTsian  mehm,  by  the  author  of  the  Domestic  Gardeners  Manual.  On  tbe  production  of  early 
peas  by  Mr.  T.  Blake,  and  a  description  of  the  varieties  of  cherry  cultivated  in  the  Society's 
gsndeii,  with  a  new  8]rstem  of  dassiflcation  by  Mr.  Robert  Thompson. 

At  tbe  meeting  on  flie  6(h  of  Norember,  Mr.  George  White,  gardener,  to  Sir  R.  Hill,  exhibi- 
Kted  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Green  St  Vincent  Pine  apple  fbom  a  sucker  planted  Sept.  1830 ; 
Mr.  R.  Ibeaon,  of  Doncaster,  some  large  bunches  of  an  unnamed  grape  grown  in  the  open  air. 
Mr.  D.  Money,  three  varieties  of  grape  named  the  Muscat  Eshcolata,  Escholata  superba,  and 
the  British  seedling.  BIr.  Allnutt  contributed  some  excellent  white  Muscadine  grapes,  and 
Hack  Hambuigh  do.  the  produce  of  vines  both  protected  and  exposed,  and  Mrs.  Marryatt,  of 
Wimbledon,  a  superb  collection  of  Passion  flowers  and  a  Cactus  truncatus.  The  collections  of 
a|>ples,  pears,  chrysanthemums,  and  dahlias,  were  also  very  interesting.  We  observed  on  the 
table  six  rarieties  of  grapea  from  the  Society's  garden,  from  which  are  obtained  the  Rhenish 


A  Gommunieation  was  made  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Kendall,  F.  fl.  S.  on  the  employment  of 
cats  asfoaidiana  of  fruit  trees  from  tbe  attacks  of  birds,  each  animal  having  a  certain  range 
and  being  secured  by  a  light  chain  to  a  stake.  By  this  means,  or  by  their  chain  running  on  a 
rod,  they  have  proved  themselves  very  serviceable. 
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VSOETABLB  DEPARTMENT. 

C«Hli/lMwr  fimua  in  frames,  kc  moft  be  weU  pnitMted  from  frwto  «t  nigfat,  tad  hsrv 
plenty  of  air  in  the  day  time. 

AtparaguM. — Continue  planting  new  beda  on  a  slight  heat 

Lettuce  pUmte  in  frames  &c.  most  be  kept  free  from  rotten  leares,  or  they  will  be  liabe  to 
perish. 

Earig  Frame  Peat,  and  Mazagm  Bemu  should  be  sown  in  pans  or  boxes,  sbont  the  latter 
end  of  this  month,  and  placed  on  the  flues  of  the  stove,  to  transplant  out  for  the  first  en^ 

Potatoes  may  be  planted  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  in  sandy  soil  on  a  slight  hotbed,  or 
in  boxes,  in  either  case  sow  a  thin  crop  of  Radishes  and  Lettuce  over  them. 

Af tttlkroosi  Beds  out  of  doors  must  be  kept  tne  from  damp  litter.  After  gathering  the 
mushrooms,  cover  them  well  from  the  frost. 

Rkabmrb  Roott  may  now  be  regularly  taken  up  and  planted  in  an  old  Pine  pit,  or  in  any  sitn- 
ation  where  they  will  receive  a  slight  heat ;  and  if  covered  with  pots  like  those  used  for  Sea- 
Kale,  the  stalks  will  have  pushed  sufflciently  for  use  in  a  fortnight 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Rmet  m  Pols  now  placed  in  the  forcing  houses  will  produce  flowers  in  Msrch. 

RammcMlMfet  now  planted  in  frames  will  bloom  in  AprO. 

Miptumette  ondTetMveek  Stoda  may  be  sown  about  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  in  pots,  aai 
placed  on  a  very  slight  hotbed ;  the  former  in  a  Ugfat  sandy,  maiden  soil,  peffoetiy  ftao  ftoM 
dung.    As  soon  as  they  appear,  be  cautious  to  give  them  plenty  of  air. 

Avricttlos  should  be  top-dressed  the  latter  end  of  thb  month,  or  beginning  of  Febniary. 

BahUa  seed  should  be  sown  about  the  end  of  this  month  or  beginning  of  next,  and  a  Prw  of 
the  old  roots  may  be  plunged  in  a  little  old  tan,  or  a  moderate  hotbed. 

TaHp  Beds  win  require  occasionally  sheltering. 

Psrcing.— Continue  to  take  into  the  stove,  LUacs,  Pinks,  Hyacinths,  &c  as  may  appear 
necessary. 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Pnutktg  and  IfatSng  should  now  be  attended  to  at  every  convenient  opportanity.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  however,  would  be  better  delayed  until  the  beginainf  of  February,  or  at  leaaf 
nntil  the  buds  have  advanced  a  litfle,  as  pruning  them  too  eirly  sometimes  proves  ii^nrioas, 
if  the  weather  should  afterwards  be  very  severe. 

Sftrawbeniet  for  forcing  continue  to  bring  in  once  a  fortnight 

Peaek  H&uaet,  where  the  fruit  is  wanted  early,  should  not  be  delayed ;  be  careftd,  however, 
fliat  ttie  heat  from  the  flues  is  very  moderate  at  the  commencement,  or  the  probable  oonse* 
quence  wUl  be  the  loss  of  the  whole  crop  of  fruit  If  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  pots,  be  pla- 
ced along  the  flues,  they  will  ripen  their  fruit  at  least  three  weeks  earlier  than  thoop  trained  on 
the  trellis.  The  trees  in  the  houses  closed  at  the  end  of  Nov.  or  beginning  of  Dec  wHl  now 
beont  in  blossom,  and  by  tiie  end  of  the  month  tte  fruit  wfll  begin  to  set,  they  will  now  bear 
the  beat  of  from  flO  to  65  degrees,  by  day.  Bo  eaieftil  not  to  syringe  then  while  in  blossoss,  bat 
keep  the  flues  very  moist,  and  give  plenty  of  air  during  the  day  time,  and  yon  may  ensare  a 
good  crop  of  fruit  setting,  if  the  trees  are  healthy. 

Chernf  Bemee  should  have  the  glasses  put  on  in  the  beginning  irf  the  month,  and  a  Hlllo 
Are  put  in  the  flue  in  order  to  dry  up  the  damp ;  but  be  particularly  cautions  to  give  as  mnch 
9ir  as  possible,  and  never  allow  the  heat  to  rise  much  higher  than  from  46  to  50  degrees.  Fab. 
for  the  flrst  month.  Cherries  in  pots  might  also  be  plaoed  over  the  floe,  after  the  manner  of 
Peaches ;  these  would  be  earlier  than  those  trained  on  the  wall,  although  there  is  less  depen- 
dence on  a  crop  of  fruit  from  pots. 

Finet  in  Pott  now  brought  into  the  vtneiy  will  ripen  th^lr  fruit  early  in  May.  For  the  mode 
of  pruning  see  page  4^  and  also  Vol.  1. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 


HORTICULTURE.— Article  L 

ON  GROWING  EARLY  POTATOES,   AND  TRAINING  PRUIT  TREES. 

BY  MR.  MSARNS, 

Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck,  Notts. 

Unwilling  to  take  up  any  portion  of  yoar  useful  publication  un- 
profitably^  I  would  most  gladly  decline  entering  into  any  controversy 
with  any  one,  as  it  would  be  annoying  to  your  readers,  and  not  plea- 
sant to  yourselves;  therefore,  ere  I  reply  to  the  "  Joume3anan  Gorden- 
er,'*  I  will  make  some  amends  by  transcribing  extracts  from  two  let- 
ters received  from  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  our  indefatigable  and  excel- 
lent president,  upon  the  cultivation  of  that  most  useful  root,  the  Po- 
tatoe,  which  I  flatter  myself  will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  many ; 
and  I  beg  to  state,  for  the  information  of  those  who  do  not  know 
that  talented  and  amiable  gentleman  personally,  that  they  may  de- 
pend upon  the  correctness  of  his  statements. 

"I  have  seen  the  result  of  some  experiments  upon  potatoes; — 
plants  of  which  I  have  obtained  of  very  vigorous  habits,  which  do 
not  at  all  expend  themselves  in  producing  blossoms,  and  which  are, 
in  consequence,  most  extremely  productive.  I  entertain  little  doubt 
of  being  able  to  raise  a  produce  next  year,  from  my  best  variety,  ex- 
ceeding per  acre  800  bushels  of  80  lbs.  each  ;  I  have  every  reason 
to  expect  of  the  very  first  quality." 
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"  I  venture  to  hope,  that  a  puhlication  of  the  means  of  obtaining 
such  varieties,  and  a  dispersion  of  such  new  mode,  will  be  produc- 
tive of  much  public  benefit" 

The  act  of  picking  off  the  blossoms,  as  soon  as  they  are  formed, 
has  been  found  highly  beneficial ;  but  it  is  much  better  that  the 
plant  should  throw  them  off  by  an  act  of  its  own. — 22nd  November, 
1830. 

"  I  am  engaged  in  experiments  upon  potatoes,  which  interests  me 
very  much,  because,  I  am  certain,  that  the  culture  of  that  plant  pre- 
sents the  means  of  raising  vastly  more  animal  food  than  the  culture 
of  any  other.  I  had  a  crop  dug  up  three  days  ago,  of  a  new  and  early 
variety,  just  obtained  from  seed,  (in  which  state  it  is,  I  think,  much 
more  productive,)  in  the  presence  of  sevei'al  farmers  and  gardeners; 
and  accurately  weighed,  when  the  produce  per  acre  was  found  to  be 
964  bushels  of  80  lbs.  each,  and  64  lbs.  over ;  or  34  tans.  8  cwt 
3  qrs,  26  lbs.  and  X  do  not  entertain  any  doubt  of  being  able,  if  I 
live  long  enough  to  gain  proper  varieties,  of  raising  1000  bushels, 
of  80  lbs.  from  an  acre  of  ground.  And  I  am  further  very  confi- 
dently of  opinion,  that  if  the  crop  of  potatoes  be  wholly  consumed 
upon  the  ground,  or  the  whole  manure  produced  by  them,  if  eaten 
by  animals,  be  returned  to  the  soil,  that  will  grow  annually  richer, 
and  be  capable  of  affording  still  better  crops. — 29th  Sept.  1832." 

Whilst  I  am  upon  the  important  subject  of  the  potatoe,  I  b^  here 
to  remark,  that  the  method  quoted  on  page  754  of  vol.  1,  and 
there  called  an  American  mode,  is  only  more  productive  than  the 
one  in  common  practice,  upon  Mr.  Knight's  plan :  that  is,  by  the 
exposure  of  the  largest  possible  surface  of  foliage  to  the  lighi  and 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  keeping  the  soil  round  the  tubers, 
and  roots  as  loose  as  consistently  may  be  done.  The  practice  of 
loosening  the  soil  round  the  plants  is  more  attended  to  in  Hereford- 
shire, and  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  surrounding  counties,  than  I 
have  elsewhere  seen ;  but  there  they  omit  one  most  important  part 
of  the  business,  by  planting  too  late  ;  and  therefore  allowing  the  tu- 
bers to  expend  themselves  before  planting,  which  is  a  point  tliat  Mn 
Knight  is  very  careful  to  guard  against,  by  every  means  he  can  de- 
vise ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  one  point  of  management  of  the  greatest 
importance  towards  the  success  of  the  future  crqw. 

I  now  beg  your  indulgence  to  allow  me  a  small  space  for  a  reply 
to  the  Journeyman  Grardener,  but  who,  I  am  persuaded,  by  his  man- 
ner of  writing,  has  not  yet  passed  out  of  his  appienticeship,  for  if  he 
had,  his  small  experience  in  life  alone  would  have  taught  him  a  lit- 
tle more  modesty  in  his  manners  and  opinions,  than  to  lead  him  to 
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fancy,  he  was  capable  of  laying  down  rules  for  training  fruit  trees^  to 
all  the  practical  gardeners  in  toto. . 

Previous  to  my  advancing  any  fiurther^  it  may  be  of  some  service 
to  him  to  give  him  the  following,  by  way  of  motto  : — 

"  The  morning  finds  the  gardener  at  his  task, 
Bred  to  the  art,  intent,  what  e'er  it  may : — 
Proud  of  his  well  spread  walls,  he  views  his  tree. 
That  meet  (no  barren  intervals  between.) 
With  pleasure  more  than  ev'n  their  fruits  afford, 
Which,  save  himself  who  train  them,  none  can  feel : 
These,  therefore,  are  his  own  peculiar  charge ; 
No  other  hand  may  discipline  the  shoots. 
None  but  hb  steel  approach  theoL     What  is  weak, 
Bistemper'd,  or  has  lost  prolific  pow'rs, 
Impaired  by  age,  his  weU  taught  hand 
Dooms  to  the  knife :  nor  does  he  spare  the  soft 
And  succulent,  that  feeds  iU  giant  growth, 
But  barren,  at  the  expense  of  neighboring  twigs 
Less  ostentations,  and  yet  studded  thick 
With  hopeful  gems.    The  rest,  no  portion  left 
That  may  disgrace  his  art,  or  disappoint 
Large  expectation,  he  dispotee  neat 
At  meamr'd  tUstanceSy  that  air  and  sun 
Admitted  freely,  may  afibrd  their  aid, 
And  ventilate  and  wann  the  swelling  buds. 
Hence  summer  has  her  riches,  autumn  hence ; 
And  hence  ev'n  winter  fills  his  witherod  hand 
With  blushing  fruits,  and  plenty,  not  his  own, 
Fair  recompence  of  labour  well  bestow'd, 
And  wise  precaution,  which  a  clime  so  rude 
Makes  needful  still,  whose  spring  is  but  the  child 
Of  churlish  winter,  in  her  frowned  moods 
Discov'ring  much  the  temper  of  his  sire. 
For  oft,  as  if  in  her  the  stream  of  mild 
Maternal  nature  had  revergod  its  course, 
She  1»ing8  her  infant  forth  with  many  smiles ; 
But^  once  deliverod,  kills  them  with  a  frown. 
He,  therefore,  timely  warned,  himself  supplies 
Her  want  of  care,  screening  and  keeping  warm 
The  plenteous  blooms,  that  no  rough  blast  may  sweep 
His  garlands  from  the  boughs.    Again,  as  oft 
As  the  sun  peeps  and  vernal  airs  breathe  mild. 
The  fence  withdrawn,  he  gives  them  ev'ry  beam, 
And  spreads  his  hopes  before  the  blaze  of  day." 
Still  not  unmindful  of  his  many  cares ; 
All  well  repaid,  his  vigilance  attends 
The  whole,  anxiously  pleas'd  tH\Eit  all  around 
Crown  his  highest  hopes  with  lavish'd  plenty, 
And  be  the  delight  of  all  who  view  the  scene. 
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If  I  may  judge  his  meaning  of  the  expression  "  old  world  fashion/* 
I  must  conclude  that  he  means  the  antediluvians ;  and  he  fancies, 
my  method  of  training  fruit  trees,  hut  little  removed  from  the  prac- 
tice in  those  ancient  times ;  hut  it  is  very  douhtful,  whether  ihey 
even  thought  of  walls  for  fruit  trees  in  the  antediluvian  ages.    The 
Journeyman  Gardener,  as  he  professes  to  he,  must  have  very  little 
skill  in  the  powers  of  vegetation,   if  he  is  not  capahle  of  rearing  a 
fruit  tree  from  the  seed  in  the  spring  of  1833,  and  hy  the  end  of 
1834,  to  have  carried  it  considerahly  higher  than  a  twelve  feet  wall, 
and  securely  hudded  at  that  height  too,  with  any  other  kind  of  fruit 
of  the  same  affinity,  which  may  he  agreeahle  to  him.     His  form  of 
training.  Fig.  117,  (which,  by  the  bye,  to  keep  his  ellipsis  up,  leaves 
ane^  third  of  the  wall  bare,)  is  no  other  than  the  peacock-tail  form, 
which,  had  he  attended  to  hefore  he  had  ciiticised  upon  my  method, 
he  would  have  found  that  I  condemned ;  hut  I  trust,  ere  he  hecomes 
a  critic  again,  that  he  will  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  the  subject 
he  means  to  subvert,  or  else  he  may  find  that  he  is  meddling  with 
an  edged  tool.    He  calls  a  tree  figured  p.  722,  elliptical,  whilst  it  has 
nothing  of  an  ellipsis  hut  its  oval  form ;  and  if  it  is  to  retain  such  a 
form,  I  should  wish  to  know  how  he  means  to  fumbh  the  top  of  his 
walls ;  does  he  intend  to  adopt  my  method  of  pendant  training,  and 
to  act  so  illiberal  as  not  to  inform  us  P  I  call  all  trees  trained  in  such 
a  form  the  peacock  tail,  as  it  is  a  very  striking  appellation  to  every 
one ;  and  to  know  much  of  elliptical  figures,  requires  some  little  skill 
in  the  mathematics,  which,  probably,  the  Journeyman  Gardener  may 
be  better  acquainted  with  than  the  training  of  trees. 

The  method  of  training  fruit  trees  which  I  pointed  out,  I  have 
proved  the  beneficial  effects  of,  many  years  ago ;  by  the  result  of 
practice,  and  not  treacherous  theory,  I  feel  a  real  pleasure  in  being 
able  to  do  any  good  I  can  for  my  fellow-creatures ;  and  those  who 
choose  to  adopt  the  methods  of  training  which  I  have  laid  down,  (1 
published  them  for  the  information  of  those  who  were  desirous  to  be 
informed  upon  such  matters,  and  not  for  the  over  wise,)  in  the  London 
Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  4,  page  246,  and  Vol.  5,  page  44 ;  also  at  pages 
449,  and  at  page  482  to  page  486  in  your  Register,  will  find  good 
reason  to  applaud  rather  than  condemn  them. 

If  it  should  please  God  to  spare  me,  and  I  remain  a  few  years  at 
Welbeck,  ere  long  I  hope  to  prove  to  the  Journeyman  Gardener  that 
I  can  produce  plenty  of  fine  fruit  upon  trees  that  have  lived  more 
than  thirty  years  barren ;  and  by  the  methods  only  which  he  judges 
too  antiquated  for  this  refined  age. 

Nature  points  put  for  us,  if  we  will  attend  to  her,  those  forms  that 
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dispose  most  trees  to  produce  fruit :  when  the  houghs  hegin  to  in- 
cline towards  the  earth  by  their  own  weight,  they  soon  form  blossom 
bnds,  and  if  the  seasons  are  favourable,  bear  fruit  in  a  very  great 
abundance.  It  may,  probably,  astonish  the  Journeyman  Gardener, 
when  he  is  informed,  that  I  have  trained  shoots  of  the  pear,  pendant, 
in  one  season,  from  three  to  four  feet ;  and  that  down  a  very  slender 
stem,  planted  two  years,  which  has  produced  blossom-buds  at  its  ex- 
tremity ;  and  the  foUowing  season  some  fine  fruit,  with  a  sfem  four- 
teen feet  high.  The  case  is  a  common  one,  and  is  known  to  many 
practical  gardeners.  If  the  Journeyman  Gardener  will  be  so  obliging 
as  to  let  me  know  his  address,  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  pay  him  a 
visit,  and  see  the^n«  walls  of  fruit  trees  of  which  he  has  the  con- 
ducting ;  for  I  perhaps  have  always  taken  a  greater  interest  in  that, 
than  any  other  branch  of*  my  profession,  although,  as  he  fancies,  I 
have  made  such  little  progress  in  it.  I  think  his  tree.  Vol.  1,  fig.  118, 
must  look  very  curious,  and  perhaps,  in  his  eye,  very  ornamental,  al- 
thongh  I  doubt  not,  more  firuitfiil  than  horizontal,  which  have  main- 
tained their  station  for  between  twenty  and  thirty  years,  through  a 
judicious  management  of  spur  pruning  ! 

It  would  be  much  better,  if  those  who  felt  an  itching  to  become 
critics,  were  not  to  conceal  either  their  names  or  address,  as,  by  hav- 
ing some  knowledge  of  their  rank  in  society,  we  might  be  induced 
to  be  less  severe,  from  a  feeling  of  respect  which  may  be  due  firom 
us  I  it  is  a  respect  due  to  themselves,  and  it  would  1>e  acting  more 
manly  towards  those  whom  they  are  disposed  to  attack. 

I  should  think  it  most  ungracious  in  me  to  make  any  censurable 
remarks  in  your  publication,  upon  the  communications  of  any  one  ; 
for  I  applaud  every  one  who  contributes  his  mite  towards  such  a 
work,  as  far  as  he  is  able.  Such  a  cheap  work  upon  the  subject  was 
long  wanted,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  well  supported  by  masters,  jour- 
neymen, and  prentice  gardeners.  But  no  disputes  about  methods, 
until  they  are  first  proved  unsuccessful.  But  I  suspect  that  the  re- 
marks upon  my  paper,  was  by  some  young  novice,  as  its  commence- 
ment bear  evident  marks. 

Now  that  I  have  done  with  the  Joume3rman  Gardener  for  this 
time;  I  beg  leave  to  press  a  third  time,  upon  the  notice  of  your 
readers,  the  importance  of  flat  pieces  of  glass  for  the  purposes  of 
propagation,  instead  of  the  usual  chrystal-bell  glasses,  which,  for 
most  purposes  of  that  kind,  are  worse  than  useless.  I  had  occasion 
to  notice  them  in  the  London  Hort.  Trans,  so  long  ago  as  1820, 
(Vol.  4,  page  411.)  I  also  noticed  it  in  your  Register,  page  473 ; 
and  I  am  surprised  to  find,  that  none  who  visit  me  practice  it,  or 
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have  even  heard  of  it.  I  am  well  assured,  that  if  once  adopted,  the 
bell  glass  will  be  but  little  used.  I  approve  much  of  exposing  all 
cuttings  at  night,  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  in  which  they  are 
placed*;  but  when  the  flat  glasses  are  used,  it  is  not  so  much  requi- 
red, as  plenty  of  atmospheric  air  is  admitted  between  the  pot  and 
glass,  whilst  a  sufficient  vapour  is  kept  up  by  the  opaque  sides  of  the 
pot,  to  preserve  the  cuttings  till  rooted.  To  fieudlitate  the  emission 
of  roots,  atmospheric  air  is  the  great  acting  agent,  but  is  not  so  much 
attended  to  as  it  ought  Little  shading  is  required  through  the 
brightest  sun-shine,  as  the  sides  of  the  pots  are  generally  found  suf- 
ficient;  and  when  any  vapour  is  collected  upon  the  under  nde  of  the 
glass,  no  time  is  lost  in  wiping  them,  but  only  reverse  the  sides,  and 
it  is  soon  dissipated.  There  is  no  occa^on  to  woite  the  glass,  by 
cutting  it  in  circular,  or  even  to  cut  off  the  comers,  as  I  find  no  sort 
of  inconvenience  in  them ;  and  the  pane  may  be  used  for  glazing 
purposes,  when  it  is  done  with.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
them  nnce  1803,  and  I  have  had  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
the  practice.  All  propagations  of  the  sort  succeed  best  when  expo- 
sed at  night  to  the  utmospheric  air.  Whilst  upon  the  subject  of  air, 
and  the  beneficial  effects  of  large  portions  judiciously  supplied,  be- 
ing well  known  to  those  experienced  in  the  forcing  department,  I 
beg  here  to  notice,  that  I  consider  its  admission  at  night,  into  those 
departments  of  greater  importance ;  and  I  would  rather  use  a  little 
more  fire  heat  than  to  be  without  plenty  of  air. 


ARTICLE  n. 

THE  CHINESE  MEtHOD  OF  PROPAGATING  FRUIT  TREES 

BY  ABSCISSION. 

CaMMITMICATBD  BT  I.  T. 

Abridged  fiom  Dr.  H&wia(m*$  Paper  in  the  Tramactiom  of  the  Society  for  the 
EneouragemetU  of  Arts,  Magmtfactwret,  and  Commerce  far  1807. 

The  Chinese,  instead  of  raising  fruit  trees  from  seeds  or  from  grafts^ 
as  is  the  custom  in  Europe,  have  adopted  the  following  method  of 
increasing  them. 

They  select  a  tree  of  that  species  which  they  wish  to  propagate, 
and  fix  upon  such  a  branch  as  will  least  injure  or  disfigure  tike  tree 
by  its  removal.  Round  the  branch,  and  as  near  as  they  can  conve- 
niently to  its  junction  with  the  trunk,  they  wind  a  rope,  made  of 
straw,  besmeared  with  cow  dung,  until  a  ball  is  fonned,  five  or  six 
times  the  diameter  of  the  branch.     This  is  intended  as  a  bed  into 
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which  the  yocmg  roots  may  shoot  Having  performed  this  part  of 
the  operation,  they  immediately  under  the  hall,  divide  the  hark  down 
to  the  wood,  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  circumference  of  the  hranch. 
A  coGoa  nut  shell  or  small  pot  is  then  hung  over  the  haU,  with  a  hole 
in  its  hottom,  so  small  that  water  put  in  it  will  only  fall  in  drops ;  hy 
this  the  rope  is  continually  kept  moist  During  three  succeeding 
weeks,  nothing  further  is  required,  except  to  supply  the  vessel  with 
water.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period  one-third  of  the  remaining 
hark  is  cut  off,  and  the  former  incision  is  carried  considerahly  deeper 
into  the  wood,  as  hy  this  time  it  is  expected  that  some  roots  have 
struck  into  the  rope,  and  are  giving  their  assistance  in  support  of  the 
hranch.  After  a  similar  period  the  operation  is  repeated,  and  in 
about  two  months  from  the  commencement  of  the  process,  the  roots 
may  generally  he  seen  intersecting  each  other  on  the  surface  of  the 
ball ;  which  is  a  sign  that  they  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of 
the  separation  of  ibe  branch  from  the  tree.  This  is  best  done  by 
sawing  it  oil  at  the  incision ;  care  must  be  taken  that  the  rope,  which 
by  this  time  is  nearly  rotten,  is  not  shaken  off  by  the  motion.  The 
branch  is  then  planted  «s  a  young  tree.  It  appears  probable  that  to 
succeed  with  this  operation  in  Europe,  a  longer  period  would  be  ne- 
cessary, vegetation  being  much  slower  in  Europe  than  in  India,  where 
I  made  most  of  my  experimentB.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion^  from 
some  trials  which  I  have  lately  made  on  cherry-trees,  that  an  additi- 
onal month  would  be  adequate  to  make  up  for  the  difference  of  cli- 
mate. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  method  are,  that  a  further 
growth  of  three  or  four  years  is  sufficient,  when  the  branches  are  of  a 
considerable  size,  to  bring  them  to  their  full  bearing  state,  whereas 
even  in  India  eight  or  ten  years  are  necessary  with  most  kinds  of  fruit 
trees,  if  raised  from  the  seed. 

When  I  was  at  Prince  'of  Wales's  Island,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  this  proved  by  experiment  Some  orange  trees  had  be  en 
raised  by  a  gentleman,  from  seed  sown  in  1786,  which  had  not  borne 
fruit  in  1795,  while  branches  taken  off  in  the  Chinese  mode  in  1791, 
had  produced  two  plentiful  crops.  Whether  forest  trees  might  be 
propagated  in  Europe,  in  the  same  manner,  I  have  not  had  sufficient 
experience  to  determine. 

I  have  observed  that  the  roots  from  a  branch  under  the  process  of 
abscission,  were  uniformly  much  longer  in  shooting  into  the  rope, 
when  the  tree  was  in  leaf,  than  the  contrary ;  hence  the  spring  season 
seems  most  proper  for  performing  this  operation.  I.  T. 
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ARTICLE  III.— DESCRIPTION  OF  A  HOUSE  FOR  FORCING  GRAPES 

THE  WHOLE  YEAR. 

BY  MR.  WILLIAM  MATTHEWS. 

Gardener  to  Lady  Pahner,  of  Waniip  Hall,  Leicestershire. 
The  purport  of  the  accompanying  design  is  the  formation  of  a  dou- 
ble Vinery  (fig.  9)  which  is  divided  into  four  parts  {abed)  each 
division  to  be  20  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  and  to  contain  six  vines, 
which  are  to  be  planted  on  the  front  borders,  and  brought  into  the 
house  through  holes  in  the  wall,  and  laid  into  a  border  («)  between 
two  and  three  feet  wide,  of  good  compost  earth,  betwixt  the  front 
wall  and  flue  (/)  they  are  then  to  be  be  arched  over  the  flue  and 
front  walk  (y)  and  layed  into  a  border  {h)  five  feet  wide  of  the  same 
sort  of  compost  as  before,  and  raised  up  to  the  centre,  by  this  method 
a  double  crop  can  be  obtained,  each  vine  containing  24  or  25  feet  of 
rodding,  (the  usual  number  is  generally  upon  the  old  plan  12  or  13 
feet)  and  in  each  compartment  144.  It  is  to  have  a  span  roof  divi- 
ded by  glass  partitions,  the  one  in  the  centre  to  slide,  so  that  one  or 
two  may  be  worked  together,  the  glass  partition  in  the  centre  to  be 
glazied  only  half  the  length  of  the  house,  so  that  when  the  fruit  is  cut,  it 
may  be  slided  along  between  the  other  two  divisions.  The  centre 
partition  may  be  divided  into  fom*  feet  sashes,  for  the  greater  conve- 
nience of  sliding.  A  copper  or  tin  pipe  {k)  made  of  light  materi- 
als is  fixed  to  the  top  near  the  centre  of  the  roof,  having  small  holes 
in  it,  also  a  ventilator  at  each  end  and  centre  of  the  house,  the  pipe 
may  be  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  for  the  convenience  of 
carrying  off  the  condensed  air.  The  sashes  (/)  in  front  are  firom  3 
to  4  feet  deep,  hung  by  joints  at  the  top,  with  a  small  iron  bar  at  the 
bottom  (fit)  having  small  holes  for  giving  air  at  pleasure.  The  water 
cisterns  to  be  fixed  over  the  fire  furnace  {p)  and  a  tap  to  draw,  fixed 
in  the  wall.  A  small  arch  may  be  turned  over  the  top  of  the  para- 
pet wall  along  the  front,  three  feet  in  height,  for  holding  up  the  soil 
for  the  centre  border.  Dampers  to  be  used  in  the  flues,  one  in  the 
centre  flue,  and  the  other  in  the  cross  one,  so  that  one  or  both  may 
be  worked  at  pleasure.  The  vinery  to  have  six  doors  (n)  two  at 
each  end,  and  two  in  the  centre.  The  roof  to  be  supported  by  iron 
columns,  one  under  each  rafter.  The  front  walk  (^)  to  be  sunk  for 
the  convenience  of  head  way,  and  to  rise  to  the  centre  walk  (o)  with 
steps.  The  plan  of  this  house  may  be  adapted  for  forcing  Peaches, 
with  the  exception  of  the  front  walk  and  flues.  The  front  walk  and 
flues  should  be  upon  arches  for  the  convenience  of  admitting  the 
roots  into  the  front  border.    Two  vines  may  be  planted  in  each  di- 
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rision  to  be  brought  on  in  succession.  I  moke  no  doubt  but  the 
■bore  plan  will  be  found  an  impiovement  in  the  forcing  department 
CrDm  the  simplicity  of  its  morements.  Should  any  further  improve- 
ments occur  I  ahall  be  happy  to  communicate  them  to  you. 

9  Wh.  Matbkws. 


6S  REMARKS  ON  WOOD  AND  METAL. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


REMARKS  ON  WOOD  AND  METAL  AS  CONDUCTORS  OF  HEAT. 

BT  EPUEB1CU8  HORTICULTOE. 

In  reading  a  late  number  of  your  Register  I  observed  a  reply  to  my 
remarks  upon  Mr.  Cur*s  criticism  of  Mr.  Mc*  Murtries  commimica- 
tion  on  Metallic  Hotbouses.  Had  I  considered  tbis  reply  as  in  tbe 
least  establisbing  tbe  trutb  of  bis  assertions,  or  in  any  manner  obvia- 
ting tbe  objections  brougbt  forward,  as  tending  to  point  out  the  fal- 
lacy of  bis  deductions,  I  sbould  not  bave  troubled  you  with  an  an- 
swer. As  be  bas  not  done  so,  but  in  fact  promulgated  more  error,  1 
consider  myself,  botb  for  tbe  sake  of  trutb,  and  in  case  my  silence 
migbt  be  understood  as  a  virtual  assent  bound  to  make  a  reply;  leav- 
ing it  entirely  to  your  own  discretion,  wbetber  or  not  you  may  deem 
it  wortby  of  insertion. 

Mr.  Cur  assumes  tbat"!  misunderstood  bim,  and  explains  tbus : — 
"  Wbat  I  meant  was,  tbat  wood  and  metal  are  equal  conductors  of 
tbe  beat  of  tbe  sun  or  of  our  atmospbere,  and  not  of  water  and  sand, 
&c,"  Tbis  unquestionably  is  a  most  singular  explanation,  and  with 
every  reason  deserves  tbe  epithet  of  "  mere  nonsense."  Heat  b  a 
body  which  pervades  all  space ;  there  is  not  a  substance  in  creation 
which  has  been  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  investigation,  in  which 
heat  has  not  been  found  in  a  combined  state.  In  a  simple  or  uu- 
combined  state  it  bas  never  been  detected,  and  on  this  account  we 
know  nothing  of  the  properties  of  heat,  but  from  its  sensible  effects. 
Heat,  from  whatever  medium  it  proceeds,  whether  from  the  sun,  or 
atmosphere,  from  sand  or  water,  from  fire,  or  from  any  other  sub- 
stance, is  the  same-— chemically  and  mechanically  tbe  same.  It  is  a 
substance  which  acts  upon  the  ultimate  particles  of  bodies,  expanding 
them  by  increase  of  temperature,  and  contracting  by  diminution,  &c 
but  to  assert  that  metal  and  wood  are  equal  conductors  of  the  beat  of 
one  substance,  and  not  of  another,  is  completely  opposed  to  all  phil- 
osophy. Tbat  heat  and  cold  are  considered  by  many  as  the  effect  of 
two  different  substances,  is  a  truth  of  which  we  may  be  made  daily 
sensible,  yet,  though  the  sensations  be  very  different,  they  proceed 
from  tbe  same  cause ;  for  instance,  if  the  hand  be  placed  upon  a  body 
of  a  bigber  temperature,  the  sensation  called  beat  will  be  felt,  and 
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why  ?  because  the  band  being  the  colder  body  receives  caloric  or 
heat  from  the  warmer,  and  this  receiving  of  heat  would  continue  till 
the  hand  and  body  were  of  an  equal  temperature,  and  on  the  con- 
txary  if  the  hand  be  placed  on  a  substance  of  a  lower  teniperature, 
die  sensation  of  cold  will  be  felt,  why  P  merely  because  your  hand 
instead  of  receiving  caloric  gives  it  off  to  the  body.  This  is  the 
reason  then  of  the  sensations  of  heat  and  cold.  Now,  if  the  hand  is 
put  to  a  piece  of  metal  and  a  piece  of  wood,  both  of  an  equal  temper- 
ature, the  one  will  feel  colder  than  the  other,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
the  metals  being  better  conductors,  have  the  capacity  of  radiating 
heat  in  much  less  time.  From  this  simple  fact  then  we  may  in 
every  days  experience  prove  the  difference  between  metal  and  wood 
as  conductors  of  heat. 

Mr.  Cur  goes  on  by  saying  that  he  is  in  the  habit  every  day  of 
examining  wood  and  metal  rafters,  and  were  there  any  difference  he 
could  not  have  failed  to  have  observed  it  ;^  also  that  his  pines  never 
have  that  "yellow  hue" Mr.  McMurtrie  speaks  of.  These  objections 
are  all  fery  well,  and  might  have  been  credited,  had  there  not  been 
counter  assertions  from  surely  as  high  authority.  What  then  are  we 
to  do  ?  Are  we  to  hang  betwixt  two  opinions  P  Certainly  not  Let 
us  examine  first  principles  and  go  to  science,  and  tell  if  the  mystery 
can  be  unravelled.  And  what  would  science  teach  us  P  Assuredly 
that  if  the  object  is  to  have  heat  properly  and.  economically  under 
control,  we  ought  to  use  the  worst  conductors. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Curs  query  respecting  Sabines  conduct  in  not 
publishing  Mr.  McMurtries  paper,  I  think  it  hardly  deserves  a  calm 
reply,  I  may  however  remark  that  it  is  not  only  invidious  but  ill- 
timed.  Mr.  Cur  seems  to  think  I  mistook  his  water  experiment  He 
enlightens  further :  ''  the  water  was  placed  in  two  different  ceUais,  per- 
fectly unconnected  with  each  other,  but  both  of  an  equal  tempera- 
tare  with  the  water  placed  in  them,  the  metal  and  wood  were  both 
immersed  at  the  same  moment,  and  when  I  examined  the  thermome- 
ter the  temperature  of  the  one  was  no  higher  than  the  other."  Very 
accurate  indeed !  I  may  ask  where  did  he  place  his  thermometer, 
was  it  in  the  centre  of  the  pieces  of  wood  and  metal,  or  in  the  water  P 
How  did  he  know  the  metal  and  wood  were  of  an  equal  temperature  P 
Did  he  plunge  the  pieces  over  head,  or  half,  or  how  P  Is  it  possible 
far  any  person,  gifted  with  common  sense,  to  draw  any  conclusion 
from  such  a  confused  experiment,  or  what  does  it  prove  even  if  it  be 
so  far  accurate  ?  lu  one  word,  all  that  Mr.  Cur  has  been  endeavour- 
ing to  prove  by  his  experiments  is  to  disprove  a  doctrine,  which  he, 
nor  no  other  is  able  to  overturn  until  the  nature  of  things  are  changed. 
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But  enough  of  this  stufT,  let  us  mark  his  conclusion.  He  says,  '*  sup- 
posing, however,  that  metal  houses,  when  painted,  were  greater  oon- 
ductors  of  caloric  than  wood,  and  the  hothouses  therehy  raised,  could 
not  every  evil  be  easily  counteracted  by  admitting  a  little  more  air? 
How  then  could  pines,  vines,  or  any  other  plants  be  injured  by  heat 
arising  from  a  metallic  xoofP**  No  doubt  by  this  the  temperature 
might  be  lowered,  but  every  gardener  knows  that  this  requires  more 
attention  and  trouble,  and  even  at  some  periods  would  not  be  condu- 
cive to  the  health  of  the  plants,  particularly  the  pine.  This  is  not 
all  however,  observe  the  counterpart,  when  the  air  on  the  outside  is 
very  cold,  what  is  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  the  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  inside  P  Of  necessity  by  applying  stronger  fires,  which  re- 
quires more  attention,  trouble  and  expence,  and  regularity  less  cer- 
tain. In  fire  it  is  well  known  that  metal  houses  cost  double  the  ex- 
pense of  wooden  ones,  and  to  demonstration  has  it  been  proved  that 
their  duration  is  less.  They  require  more  attendance,  trouble  and 
expense,  both  in  repairs  and  otherwise,  fruits  &c.  Plants  hare  been 
grown  in  wooden  houses  to  equal  at  least,  if  not  to  surpass  those 
grown  in  metal  ones.    Where  lies  then  their  superiority  P 

Ephebicus  Horticultor. 

Nov.  16,  1833. 


ARTICLE  V. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  GROWTH  OF  ONIONS. 


BY  CBPA. 


The  following  observations  on  an  article  in  your  last  number  are 
submitted  to  your  judgment  for  insertion  in  a  future  number  by  one 
of  your  subscribers. 

Notwithstanding  the  assurance  which  your  contributor  I.  T.  (see 
Register,  p^ge  724)  received  from  his  acquaintance  the  Portuguese 
gentleman,  I  much  question  if  it  be  possible,  by  any  mode  of  cul- 
ture, to  grow  onions  in  this  coimtry  equal  to  those  which  are  impor- 
ted from  Portugal.  It  is  the  opinion  of  one  at  least  of  our  most 
eminent  HorticulturalistB,  that  the  best  of  an  English  summer  is  not 
sufficient  to  forward  the  onion  to  perfect  maturity ;  and  with  a  view 
to  remedy  in  some  degree  this  defect  of  climate,  Mr.  Knight  advises 
to  plant  out  in  the  spring,  small  bulbs  of  the  last  year's  growth,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  enlarged  and  matured  by  the  heat  of  the  fol- 
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lowing  summer.  The  saperiority  of  the  onions  of  Portngal  over 
those  grown  in  England  mnst,  I  apprehend,  be  attributed  to  the 
higher  temperature  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  that  country,  as  much 
as  to  their  sj'stem  of  management,  which,  I  do  not  doubt,  is  well 
suited  to  their  climate.  Irrigation,  it  is  well  known,  is  very  gene- 
rally practiced  in  the  culture  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  both  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  practice  is  found  to  be  highly  beneficial  if  not  abso- 
lately  essential.  The  water,  I  believe,  is  distributed  over  the  grounds 
to  the  roots  of  the  different  plants  by  means  of  canals  or  trenches, 
but  I  have  never  understood  that  onions  were  any  where  always 
planted  in  deef  drills,  a  mode  of  treatment,  which,  although  it  may 
sQcceed  in  Portugal,  I  am  confident  will  never  be  generally  adopted 
in  this  country.  In  a  climate  such  as  that  of  England,  onions  treat- 
ed in  the  manner  described,  instead  of  being  improved  in  size  and 
flavour,  would  be  much  more  likely  to  perish  from  excess  of  mois- 
tttre,  their  fibrous  roots  being  liable  to  damp  off,  especially  in  cold 
and  wet  seasons,  and  on  a  retentive  subsoil.  I  am  satisfied,  howe- 
ver, that  in  the  warm  and  dry  summers  with  which  we  are  some<- 
dmes  favoured  in  this  country,  the  growth  of  onions  would  be  great- 
ly promoted  by  more  copious  waterings  than  are  usually  supplied ; 
but  I  know  no  method  in  which  these  can  be  supplied  as  safely  and 
at  the  same  time  as  effectually,  as  from  the  rose  of  a  watering  pot, 
the  ground  being  formed  into  beds  in  the  common  way. 

Cepa. 

(kU^ber  6/A,  1832. 


ARTICLE  VT. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  PINE  PIT.— By  Mr.  Waldrow. 

The  annexed  plan  with  the  cost  attending  its  erection,  will,  I  think, 
he  found  worth  the  notice  of  your  readers.  The  pit  is  thirty-one  feet 
long  and  ten  feet  wide,  it  requires  eighteen  sashes,  nine  upper  (a)  and 
nine  lower  (b)  each  to  be  four  feet  nine  inches  long,  made  of  the 
best  red  deal,  top  rails  two  inches  thick,  and  two  inches  and  a  half 
wide,  bottom  ones  one  inch  and  a  half  thick  and  three  inches  wide ; 
the  bottom  sashes,  (b)  to  be  moveable,  having  small  brass  rollers  at- 
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I 

tacbed  to  assist  their  sliding.  Astrickles  or  sash-bars  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  thick  and  one  inch  deep :  rafters  ten  in  number,  four 
inches  thick  and  seven  inches  deep,  grooved  one  inch  deep  for  the 
sashes  to  slide  in  ;  the  bottom  of  the  rafters  to  be  levelled  oK  It 
will  be  necessary  to  have  eight  ventillators,  four  in  the  back  wall  (c) 
and  four  in  the  front  (d)  to  admit  the  steam  of  the  dung  from  the 
cavity  (e)  amongst  the  plants  when  required  ;  in  the  back  elevation 
are  fixed  nine  shutters  (f)  three  feet  high,  made  of  good  three-quar- 
ters inch  red  deal,  to  be  pannelled  and  made  to  slide.  Round  the 
inside  of  the  pit  is  fixed  a  hot- water  pipe  (g)  of  four  inches  broad,  to 
give  a  greater  heat  when  found  necessary,  although  it  will  be  seldom 
wanted.  All  the  bottom  of  the  pit  must  be  filled  with  stones,  to 
about  two  feet  six  inches  deep,  to  allow  the  steam  of  the  dung  to 
work  fireely ;  then  upon  the  stones,  instead  of  laying  tan,  old  leaf- 
mould  may  be  used,  filling  up  to  the  height  required  for  plunging 
the  pots.  This  system  will  be  found  to  supercede  the  use  of  bark,  as 
the  heat  is  more  safe  and  regular,  and  we  may  probably  calculate 
that  one  half  or  more  of  the  pine  plants  which  perish,  receive  chief 
of  their  injury  from  burnt  roots.  When  at  work,  keep  up  the  heat 
to  90  d^rees  Fahr.  and  if  there  is  not  sufficient  moisture  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  use  of  the  ventillators,  water  betwixt  the  pots  with  a 
fiae  rose  watering  pot  on  the  leaf-mould ;  give  but  little  air,  and  that 
always  at  the  back  shutters^  and  never  at  the  front ;  and  if  the  range 
of  the  thermometer  be  kept  from  90  to  100  degrees,  and  keep  a  suf- 
ficient corresponding  moisture,  very  fine  fruit  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  with  but  little  trouble  and  expense  may  be  expected. 

James  Waldron. 

probable  expense  of  erection. 

£•  s,  d. 

Bricks  4464,  mortar,  labour,  &c 18  4  6 

Wood  work,  aU  included 19  10  0 

3rd8  glass,  6  by  4,  at  7id.  per  foot,  270  feet 8  8  9 

Putty,  labour,  &c 2  5  0 

Paint 4  0  0 

Ventillators,  8  at  Is.  6d.  each 0  12  0 


Whole  cost  of  erection,    £63    0    3 


Hot-water  Apparatus  not  included.    See  Vol.  1,  page  682. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

QN  THE  INJURY  PINE  PLANTS  SUSTAIN  BY  WATER  BEING 
ALLOWED  TO  STAND  IN  THEIR  HEARTS. 

AND 

ON  PREPARING  STRAWBERRIES  FOR  FORCING. 

BT  MH.  WM.  BROWN,  J  UN. 

Water  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  the  hearts  of  Pine  plants,  is 
probably  a  circumstance  less  regarded  than  it  ought  to  be ;  its  pre- 
judicial effects  are,  more  or  less  observable  to  every  person  occupied 
in  stoves  amongst  pines,  especially  at  the  early  part  of  the  year.  The 
strongest  and  6nest  plants  (whether  Queens,  Black  Jamaica,  Mont- 
serrat,  or  any  other  sorts)  show  fruit  much  sooner  than  the  weak  ones, 
and  not  unfrequently  begin  to  form  as  early  as  January  or  February. 
Now  if  water  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  plants,  the 
fruit  are  almost  sure  to  come  up  deformed,  and  at  the  spring  renova- 
tion the  plants  are  only  fit  to  throw  to  the  rubbish  heap,  it  not  being 
desirable  to  propogate  from  such.  If  plants  are  allowed  to  stand  too 
thick,  and  become  drawn,  they  are  also  liable  when  they  show  early, 
to  produce  deformed  fruit ;  they  therefore  require  considerable  care 
as  soon  as  symptoms  of  fruiting  are  perceptible.  To  draw  the  water 
from  the  hearts  of  the  plants  10 

I  should  recommend  a  syringe  -jj^  n  B         TL^Ji 

resembling  &g.  10.  The  sock-       **        ♦•  • 

et  (a)  in  which  the  sucker  (6)  works,  is  3  feet  long,  and  has  at  the 
end  a  thin  pipe  (c)  10  inches  long,  and  which  goes  down  into  the 
heart  of  the  plant,  and  through  which  the  water  is  drawn  by  the 
sucker.  The  St  Vincent  s  pine  scarcely  ever  grows  deformed,  and 
may  almost  be  considered  superior  to  the  Queen  for  a  select  collection. 

To  prepare  Strawberries  for  forcing, — In  the  month  of  May, 
before  the  runners  begin  to  grow,  the  ground  on  each  side  the  plant 
should  be  forked  up,  and  a  little  leaf  mould  added,  that  the  runners 
may  strike  and  grow  more  freely.  When  they  have  grown  consi- 
derably it  will  be  necessary  to  thin  them  out,  to  prevent  their  being 
drawn,  and  rendered  useless.  I  would  recommend  going  over  them 
with  the  hand,  and  pegging  each  down  to  the  earth ;  by  this  means 
they  will  strike  root  sooner,  and  make  finer  plants  than  when  left  to 
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nature.  In  one  month  after  they  have  been  pegged  down,  they  may 
be  separated  from  the  mother  plants,  and  planted  three  in  each  twen- 
ty-four sized  pot ;  this  should  always  be  done  in  July  and  August, 
never  later,  by  this  means  they  have  plenty  of  time  to  grow  before 
eold  weather  overtakes  them.  The  stronger  the  plants  are,  the  bet- 
ter is  the  prospect  of  fine  fruit.  The  best  compost  I  have  met  with, 
is  three  barrowsful  of  maiden  loam,  and  one  baiTowful  of  rotten  sta- 
ble dung,  well  mixed  U^ether.  When  potted,  they  should  be  placed 
in  a  north  •situation  until  they  have  made  fresh  roots,  and  are  able  to 
bear  the  sun ;  they  are  then  to  be  removed  to  a  south  aspect,  and 
plunged  in  a  bed  of  old  tan,  up  to  the  rim  of  the  pots ;  this  keeps 
them  cool,  and  the  soil  is  not  exhausted  by  frequent  watering,  as  is 
the  case  when  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  the  frost  has  also  less  pow- 
er to  break  the  pots,  or  stop  the  growth  of  the  plants,  than  when  ex- 
posed, and  they  will  at  least  be  a  fortnight  earlier  in  their  growth. 

Wm.  Brown,  Jun. 


FLORICULTURE. 

ARTICLe'vIII.— REMARKS  ON  THE  CAMELLIA. 


BY  G.  A.  L. 

{Cimchdedjrom  Vol.  1,  Pfl^e  690.) 

39  Camellia  compact  a,  close  flowering  C.  A  pretty,  neat,  and 
distinct  white  flowering  variety. 

40  C.  JAP.  Reevesiana.  Reevess  C.  A  handsome  plant  from 
China.  The  flowers  are  of  a  fine  crimson  colour^  but  are  inclined  to 
sport. 

41  C.  JAP.  CONCINNA,  fine  C.  A  fine  and  splendid  new  scarlet 
variety. 

42  C.  Jap.  Rossii,  Ross's  C.  A  fine  large  single  variety.  A 
seedling  plant. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  varieties  of  the  Camellia  japonica,  and 
other  species  thought  most  deserving  of  attention,  I  shall  conclude 
these  papers  with  a  recapitulatory  list  of  them,  arranged  as  nearly  as 
possible,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  flower,  hoping  that  it  may  be 
useful  to  the  admirers  of  this  noble  genus  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

F 
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WHITE. 

*  2  Camellia  japonica,  flora  plena  alba. 

9  fimbriata 

13  anemone  flora  alba. 

20  Welbankii. 

36  Sabiniana 

37  excelsa. 

38  alba  simplex. 

39  compacta. 

WHITE  GROUND, 

SPOTTED  OR  STRIPED  WITH  RED. 

29  Camellia  japonica,  punctata. 

30  rosa  mundi. 

31  splendida 
33  Colnllii 

RED  GROUND, 

STRIPED    WITH     WHITE. 

6  Camellia  japonica,  variegata. 

12  dianthiflora  vel.  Knigbtii. 

14  Wiltonii. 

18  Chandlerii 

21  speciosa 

34  Parksii 

RED. 

1  Camellia  japonica 

3  rubra  plena 

5  anemone  flora 

7  camea 

8  myrtifolia 
24  splendens 
26  crassinervis 

35  rubricaulis 

40  Reevesiana 

41  '  concinna 

42  Rossii 

*  The  numbers  refer  to  those  in  the  foregoing  papcra,  page  633 
and  688. 
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BUFF  OR  LIGHT  YELLOW. 

4  C.  japonica  incamata 

CHANGEABLE  COLOURED. 

10  Camellia  japonica  pomponia.    « 

LIGHTER  RED. 

1 1  Camellia  japonica,  poeoniflora 

16  eximia 

17  imbricata 
19  rosa  sinensis 
25                                 rosea 

27  Woodsii 

28  elegans 

VERY  UGHT  RED. 

23  Camellia  sesanqua  rosea 

VERY  DARK  RED. 

15  Camellia  japonica  corallina. 
32  papaveracea 


ARTICLE  IX. 

CULTURE  OP  THE  THUNBERGIA   GRANDIFLORA. 

BY  ME.  GEOEOE  KSAY. 

•    Gardener  to  Sir  John  T.  Stanley,  Bart.  Alder  ley  Park, 

I  KNOW  but  few  plants  which  attract  general  attention  more  than  the 
Thunbergia  grandiflora,  when  it  is  well  managed.  I  will,  with  your 
permission,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  Register,  recom- 
mend to  the  notice  of  your  readers,  a  method  we  practice  here  of 
cultivating  that  beautiful  and  interesting  plant  I  am  not  so  vain  as 
to  suppose  that  our  method  is  superior  to  all  others,  but  that  it  is 
better  than  some  I  am  certain,  from  the  circumstance  of  my  having 
known  those  who  have  found  it  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  make  the 
plant  flower  at  all. 

f3 
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We  generally  make  a  point  of  saving  one,  or  for  fear  of  accident 
two  plants  through  the  winter.  Towards  the  end  of  November  we 
cut  them  down  close  to  the  pots,  afterwards  place  them  on  any  hack 
shelf  in  the  stove,  or  in  fact  any  place  where  they  can  be  kept  dry, 
and  free  from  frost.  There  we  let  them  remain  until  the  first  week 
in  March,  at  which  period  we  again  put  them  in  the  stove,  and  sup- 
ply them  with  water.  In  a  short  time  their  hop  looking  shoots  will 
make  their  appearance,  and  when  they  are  sufficiently  long  to  make 
cuttings,  (two,  three,  or  more  joints,)  we  take  off  as  many  as  are  wan- 
ted, and  pot  them  in  light  rich  loam  mixed  with  coarse  sand,  and 
place  them  in  a  cucumber,  or  melon  frame.  In  a  fortnight  or  a  little 
longer  they  will  be  ready  to  pot  off.  One  plant  in  a  pot  is  sufficient. 
The  compost  in  which  we  grow  them,  is  a  moderately  strong  loam 
to  which  we  add  a  little  rotten  dung  and  leaf  mould,  the  coarser  the 
loam  the  better.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  any  thing  respectng 
the  size  of  the  pots  in  which  we  grow  them ;  24  s  are  the  size  which 
we  make  choice  of  for  the  first  potting,  and  when  they  are  filled  with 
roots,  we  >hift  them  into  a  large  succession  pine  pot,  in  which  they 
remain  till  they  have  done  flowering.  The  old  plants  are  now""  done 
with.  Plants  raised  from  cuttings  every  year,  flower  so  much  more 
freely  than  old  plants,  indeed  I  have  kept  an  old  plant  for  three  years 
without  its  showing  a  flower  at  all.  If  you  think  what  I  have  stated; 
will  not  be  too  great  an  encroachment  on  your  valuable  pages,  you 
will  oblige  me  by  giving  it  publicity,  and  at  a  future  period  I  may 
again  venture  to  trouble  you  with  further  remarks  respecting  the 
managenient.of  plants,  &c.  As  tlie  object  of  your  Register  .is  the 
furtherance  of  Horticulture,  a  pursuit  of  which  I  am  particularly 
fond,  and  by  which  I  get  my  living,  as  a  Subscriber  I  shall  be 
proud  to  contribute  as  far  as  my  humble  abilities  will  allow. 

George  Keay. 

N.  B.  The  Thunbergia  grandiflora  treated  in  the  manner  I  have 
recommended,  will  commence  flowering  about  the  end  of  May,  and 
continue  until  the  end  of  November. 


ARTICLE  X.— ON  BUDDING  ROSES. 

lir  MR.  JAMES  BROWM,  iVti. 

I 

Haying  seen  the  common  China  rose  (Rosaindica)  flowering  in  the 
greatest  luxuriance  most  part  of  the  year,  when  txained  against  trel- 
lis or  other  objects,  1  have  often  felt  surprised  that  buds  of  many  of 
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the  more  choice  kinds  were  uot  inserted  in  their  branches,  as  all  who 
have  any  knowledge  on  the  subject  are  aware,  that  as  stocks,  the 
China  roses  afibrd  every  chance  of  success. 

In  selecting  buds,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  all  the  different 
Tarieiies  will  not  grow  with  equal  success  ;  it  will  be  necessary  there- 
fore to  choose  the  free  growing  kinds,  or  such  as  seem  to  partake  of 
the  same  habit,  and  require  similar  treatment  to  the  common  China 
rose.  The  Rosa  semperflorens,  Boursoult,  Noisette,  &c.  seem  to 
flower  better,  and  grow  stronger,  than  when  supported  by  their  own 
natural  roots.  The  moss  rose,  Tuscany, and  others ot  similar  habits, 
will  not  flower  more  than  two  or  three  years  at  the  furthest,  for  the 
shoots  they  are  budded  upon  soon  begin  to  decay,  which  renders  it 
necessary  to  insert  a  succession  of  young  buds  annually,  and  t6  cut 
the  old  ones  away.  Some  of  the  free  growing  kinds  will  flower  the 
same  year  they  are  budded,  these  should  be  cut  back  to  two  or  three 
eyes  in  the  winter,  and  also  the  shoots  they  are  budded  upon  to  one 
eye  above  each  bud ;  those  sorts  which  are  of  slower  growth,  will  re- 
quire the  shoot  leaving  several  eyes  above  the  bud,  as  it  is  apt  to  die 
down  when  cut  close  to  the  bud.  Budding  roses  on  a  trellis  is 
more  to  be  recommended,  than  budding  the  diflferent  sorts  on  stand- 
ards. A  standard  rose  makes  an  object  in  itself,  and  I  think  is  more 
calculated  to  please  without  mixture  on  the  same  plant,  but  with  re- 
gard to  the  trellis,  it  is  the  greatest  object  to  have  a  regular  succes- 
sion o^  flowers  of  different  colours  in  perfection  throughout  greater 
part  of  the  year,  on  the  same  plant. 

James  Brown,  Jun. 

SUnce  GanieWf  Oct,  ^  1833. 


ARTICLE  XI. 


ON  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  CULTIVATION  OF  THE 

ERYTHRINA  LAURIFOLIA. 

BT  F.  F.  A8HFOED. 

On  perusing  page  813  of  the  Register,  I  find  that  a  Florist,  wish- 
es to  be  informed  of  a  method  that  will  encourage  the  £ry thrina  lau- 
rifoha  (Crista-galli  of  many  gardens)  to  flower.  I  am  induced  to 
send  the  following  by  which  I  have  succeeded  in  cultivating  and 
flowering  this  splendid  Exotic  to  great  perfection. 

The  Ery thrina  (from  Erythos,  red,  alluding  to  the  colour  of  its 
blossoms)  laurifolia,  or  laurel-leaved  Coral  tree,  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  where  this  with  other  species  of  this  beautiful  genus,  form 
some  of  the  loftiest  trees  of  the  forest 
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According  to  the  Linnean  classificalion  of  plants^  it  belongs  to 
the  17th  class  and  four  Order  Diadelphia  Decandria.  The  com* 
pound  word  Diadelphia^  is  derived  from  the  Ghreek  words,  dis,  twice, 
■  adelphos,  a  brother  or  brotherhood.  This  class  comprises  all  such 
plants  as  are  furnished  with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  that  is,  contain- 
ing both  sexes  in  the  same  flower,  having  two  sets  or  columns  of 
united  stamina,  i.  e.  united  below  into  diflferent  bodies,  the  flowers 
are  all  papilionaceous,  an'd  have  apparently  ten  stamina,  but  which 
are  in  reality  only  two,  one  of  which  splits  longitudinally,  horn  the 
middle  upwards,  and  terminates  in  about  nine  parts,  i4>pearing  like 
so  many  distinct  filaments,  and  the  other  stamen  is  simple  or  undi- 
vided, and  lies  closely  along  the  fissure  of  the  divided  filament,  which 
has  generally  as  many  anthera  as  divisions,  while  the  simple  stamea 
has  but  one,  and  from  the  number  of  stamens. and  anthem^  on  both 
filaments,  the  orders  are  founded.  • 

The  term  Decandria  originates  from  decat  ten,  otter,  a  man,  which 
applies  to  all  plants  whose  flowers  contain  Diadelphous  stamina,  fur- 
nished with  ten  anthera. 

According  to  the  Jussicuean  or  Natund  arrangement  of  plants,  it 
belongs  to  the  Order  Leguminoss,  Tribe  Phaseolea  under  the  sub- 
class Caly ciflorse.  This  order  contains  all  the  various  kinds  of  pube 
and  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  to  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time, 
one  of  the  most  useful  to  mankind. 

Its  characters  are,  Truncus,  a  tree-like  woody  stem,  deciduous,  aim- 
ed with  spines,  and  furnished  with  temate,  petiolate  leaves,  produ- 
cing spikes  of  dark  crimson  flowers  growing  in  threes,  firom  the  ax- 
illa of  the  leaves.  Calyx  monophyllus,  tubulose,  and  entire.  Co- 
rolla, papilionaceous,  and  pentapetalous.  Vexillum,  (standard,)  spear 
shaped,  and  very  long.  Alse  (wings,)  oval,  and  very  short.  Carina 
(keel,)  dipetalous.  Stamina,  ten  diadelphous  filaments  with  saggitate, 
(arrow-headed)  anthera.  Pistillum,  a  pediculated,  subulated  ger- 
men,  slender  style,  and  simple  stigma.  Pericarpium,  a  long  swel- 
ling unilocular  legumen  or  pod.  Semina,  reniform  or  kidney  shaped. 
The  compost  I  use  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Erythrina,  is  a  light 
one,  composed  of 

One  wheelbarrowfull  of  fresh  maiden  loam. 
One         do.  of  sandy  peat  or  heath-mould. 

One  do.  of  well  decomposed  hot  bed  dung. 

The  soils  and  dung  should  be.  well  incorporated  together,  and  finely 
chopped,  and  also  be  well  ameliorated  with  the  frost  of  the  preceding 

winter. 

In  the  spring,  say  the  month  of  May,  take  the  plants  and  cut  the 
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shoots  of  the  last  year  down  from  two  to  five  or  six  eyes,  according 
to  their  strength ;  then  pot  them  in  the  above  compost,  and  place 
them  in  a  stove,  until  they  have  taken  root,  and  n^ade  shoots  from 
nine  to  twelve  inches,  when  they  must  be  removed  to  a  house,  of  the 
temperature  of  from  55  to  60  deg.  aUowing  them  plenty  of  light,  or 
the  shoots  will  be  apt  to  draw  and  become  weak. 

When  they  ^cve  attained  the  height  of  three  or  four  inches,  they 
must  be  frequently  syringed  with  pure  water  to  prevent  their  being 
attacked  by  the  red  spider,  ( Acarus)  this  should  be  well  attended  to, 
as  that  destmctive  insect,  will  otherwise  cause  them  to  have  an  nu^ 
sightly  appearance  and  flower  weakly. 

Treat  them  thus  till  they  show  flower,  when  they  must  be  allowed 
plenty  of  air  and  water,  which  will  cause  them  to  flower  freely. 
When  in  full  bloom  remove  them  to  the  conservatory  or  green- 
hooBe,  where  placed  amongst  other  natives  ot  foreign  climes^  they 
will  add  to  the  gaiety  and  grandeur  of  the  house  in  the  months  of 
June  and  July. 

After  they  have  done  flowering,  repot  them,  cutting  the  yonng 
wood  down  as  before,  take  them  back  to  the  stove,  and  treat  as  be* 
fore  recommended,  when  they  will  again  flower  in  the  months  of 
October  and  November. 

After  they  have  done  flowering  the  second  time,  keep  them  in  the 
green-house  ahnost.in  a  dormant  state,  allowing  them  but  little  wa- 
ter till  the  following  spring. 

By  the  above  method,  Ve  have  a  plant  eight  feet  high,  which  has 
been  in  flower  for  the  last  month  or  five  weeks ;  the  shoots  it  has 
made  since  last  July  arenearly  four  feet  long ;  and  being  covered  with 
(mfe  green  trifoliate  leaves  and  splendid  crimson  flowers,  makes 
a  magnificent  show. 

A  friend  ii^forros  me,  that  every  time  the  plants  of  the  Erythrina 
have  done  flowering,  they  should  be  taken  out  of  the  sml,  and  all  the 
old  roots  cut  away,  they  must  then  be  potted  in  strong  loam,  and 
plunged  in  a  bark  pit  Having  never  tried  this  ^ay,  I  have  just 
given  as  I  received  it,  without  vouching  for  its  efficacy. 

Sweet,  in  his  Botanical  Cultivator,  page  67  and  218,  recommends 
this  with  the  B.  h^bacea,  to  be  pliuited  in  the  open  ground  under  a 
south  wall,  and  covered  with  dry  litter  during  winter,  where,  says  the 
author,  they,  will  shoot  much  stronger,  and  flower  of  a  richer  colour 
than  mhea  grown  in  the  house ;  but  by  this  method  the  C.  laurifolia 
becomes  herbaceous. 

F.  F.  AsHFORl>. 
Hode  Halt,  Noi\  8M,  1832. 
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ARTICLE.  XII. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  MAURANDIA  BARCLAYANA. 

BT  MANCCMIENSIS. 

Your  correspondent  **  J  M"  in  the  Horticultural  lUgUter  for  Octo- 
ber last,  in-ireating  of  the  calture  of  the  Maurandia  Barckyana,  has 
omitted  to  state  at  what  time  in  the  spring  he  took  them  out  of  the 
cold  frame  in  which  they  had  been  wintered.  This  should  not  be 
done  until  the  frosts  are  over,  as  the  young  shoots  are  very  tender.  I 
had  a  very  fine  plant  in  doors  during  last  winter,  and  in  order  to  get 
an  early  flowering,  planted  it  out  in  April,  when  I  supposed  the  frosts 
were  over,  but  in  a  few  nights  the  severe  frosts  quite  spoiled  it. 
When  set  out  it  was  two  feet  high,  and  it  was  destroyed  to  the  root. 
It  sprouted  again  and  flowered  in  the  autumn,  but  it  was  retarded  at 
least  six  or  eight  weeks.  Cuttings  struck  in  the  autumn  will  flower 
very  well  in  the  ensuing  spring,  but  if  the  plant  be  trained  against  a 
wall  or  trellis,  it  is  better  to  let  the  old  plant  remain.  It  will  flower 
much  earlier  and  stronger  than  a  young  one.  The  root  should  be 
covered  with  litter  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  when  it  be- 
gins to  shoot,  a  bass  mat  should  be  put  over  to  preserve  it  from  the 
night  frosts.  If  the  use  of  a  green  or  hot-house  can  be  had,  then 
the  best  plan  is  to  put  the  cuttings  in  August  or  September  into 
large  pots,  and  keep  them  in  the  green-house  during  winter,  and 
turn  them  out  in  the  spring  to  flower.  The  Maurandia  will  grow  in 
almost  any  soil  or  situation.  The  great  beauty  of  the  plant,  which 
I  think  very  far  superior  either  to  the  Lophospermum  or  Eccremo- 
carpus,  will  be,  I  hope,  a  suflicient  excuse  for  my  troubling  your 
readers  with  the  above  remarks. 

China  Asters  and  Chrysanthemums. — ^The  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  a  hot-bed  in  March,  and  when  the  young  plants  are  about 
1  inch  high,  transplant  them  into  the  borders  for  flowering.  Four 
or  ^ye  should  be  set  in  a  cluster,  and  they  will  form  an  agreeable 
contrast  with  each  other.    The  seeds  should  be  mi;ced. 

Lupin  us  mutabilis. — Let  me  recommend  this  magnificent 
Lupine  to  all  your  numerous  Subscribers.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
in  a  hot-bed  and  planted  out.  By  August  or  September  the  plants 
will  be  in  full  flower.  The  frosts  in  autumn  will  destroy  the  stems, 
but  the  plant  will  shoot  out  again  the  following  year.  I  had  some 
very  fine  specimens  in  flower  this  summer,  but  the  sharp  weather  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  month  spoiled  them.     Mavcuniensis. 
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ARBORICULTURE. 
ARTICLE  Xin. 

ON  THE  UTILITY  OF  PRUNING  FOREST  TREES.      ' 

BY  T.  R. 

To  prove  the  advantages  arising  fix>m  the  83'stem  of  pruning  reconi' 
mended  so  ably  by  many  of  your  intelligent  correspondents,  I  ven- 
tnre  to  send  you  a  statement  of  the  growth  of  a  few  trees  taken  by  a 
Scotch  gentleman  in  September  last^  who  employed  rome  hours  in 
carefully  examining  the  plantations  made  in  the  winter  of  1815  and 
1816,  consisting  of  300  acres  of  high  mountain  land,  not  calculated 
for  any  other  purpose  than  the  raising  of  timber. 

Many  of  the  trees  are  much  higher  than  those  I  have  marked,  but 
my  object  is  to  show  the  rapid  increase  of  girth  by  annual  gradual 
pruning,  which  many  individuals,  who  have  never  given  the  system 
a  &ir  trial,  positively  deny. 


'pedes. 

Circumference, 

Height  clear. 

Height  total. 

Oak 

12  inches. 

3  feet 

17  feet. 

Ash 

13i  do. 

9  do. 

20  do. 

Spanish 

16    do. 

10  do. 

26  do. 

Ehn 

16     do. 

6  do. 

16  do. 

Beech 

18    do. 

11  do. 

28  do. 

Sycamore 

22     do. 

12  do. 

32  do,     . 

Scotch 

22    do. 

16  do. 

30  do. 

Spruce 

24    do. 

4  do. 

30  do. 

Black  do. 

27    do. 

7  do. 

25  do. 

Inarch 

35     do. 

12  do. 

24  do. 

HoUy  68    do.  12  do.  18  do. 

This  is  a  beautiful  picturesque  tree.     Age  unknown. 

Pmith  of  Wold^  Oct.  UUh,  1832. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY. 

ARTICLE  XIV.— ON  THE  KNOWLEDGE  EVINCED  BY  BIRDS, 
BOTH  IN  CAPTIVITY  AND  AT  LIBERTY. 

BY  08LAK  BSLBMUS  WAREBAV. 

"  Birds  inconfinement  evidently  know  the  figure  and  voice  of  those 
who  feed  or  are  kind  to  them :  wild  hirds  also  are  able  to  distinguish 
betwixt  individuals  who  are  their  enemies,  and  thoee  who  are  their 
iriends,  and  will  gradually  become  familiar  with  the  latter.*  ** 
The  truth  of  this  I  have  many  times  witnessed.  When  I  was  a 
boyi  like  most  of  my  school- fellows,  I  was  a  great  birdnester,  and 
although  I  was  considered  pretty  expert  at  learning,  I  believe  the 
woods  and  hedges  possessed  far  greater  charms,  than  the  long  room 
of  the  village  pedagogue.  My  ambition,  however,  differed  material- 
ly from  that  of  my  companions,  who  coveted  a  long  string  of  eggs. 
I  sought  to  be  possessed  of  nothing  but  the  songsters  themselves,  and 
many  a  time  have  I  been  in  danger  of-  feeling  the  effects  of  a  good 
elastic  ash  stick,  for  so  far  exceeding  the  bounds  of  prudence  in  that 
particular.  But  the  mind  of  youth  seldom  can  be  entirely  deterred 
from  following  a  favourite  pursuit,  by  the  mere  slavish  fear  of  dhas- 
tisement ;  undgr  all  circumstances  I  still  proceeded,  although  with 
considerable  caution ;  I  placed  my  nests  of  young  birds  in  flower 
pots,  and  inverted  other  pots  over  them,  making  all  appear  to  a  su- 
perficial observer  as  natural  as  possible.  I  also  fed  them  very  r^^- 
larly,  lest  their  chirping  should  betray  me.  But  notwithstanding  all 
my  caution,  they  constantly  disappeared,  until  many  times  out  of 
half  a  dozen  nests,  not  one  bird  remained,  and  more  than  once  did  a 
poor  cat  feel  the  weight  of -my  vengeance,  as  the  depredator.  One 
day,  however,  I  observed  with  no  small  dismay,  that  I  laboured  im- 
der  an  eggregious  mistake.  From  this  time  I  selected  rather  a  no- 
vel mode  of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  such  circumstances :  having- 
obtained  a  nest  of  linnets  pretty  fledged,  I  hid  and  fed  them  in 
a  flower  pot  for  about  two  days,  until  Uiey  could  readily  fly,  I  then 
placed  them  in  the  trees,  and  accustomed  them  to  a  certain  call. 
They  soon  became  so  well  acquainted  with  me,  that  whenever  I  cal- 
led, they  would  all  flyjacross  the  garden,  the  distance  of  probably 
100  yards,  fluttering  and  settling  upon  me  to  be  fed.  This  system 
answered  so  well,  that  my  stock  increased  amazingly,  so  that  it  bc- 
*  Slaney's  Outluies  on  the  Smaller  British  ftink. 
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came  oecessary  in  my  going  about  the  garden  to  constantly  carry  a 
supply  of  food  with  me^  1  therefore  procui'ed  a  large  pill  box,  and 
filling  it  with  scalded  rape  seed  and  bread,  carried  it  regularly  in  my 
pocket.  These  birds  shortly  knew  me  so  well,  that  whether  I  called 
or  not,  they  would  fly  down  and  follow  me  until  I  fed  them,  they 
then  returned  to  the  trees  till  their  appetites  reminded  them  of  the 
contents  of  the  pill  box,  they  continued  thus  familiar  until  matured, 
aud  I  suppose,  mingled  in  September  with  the  general  flocks.  When 
a  flock  of  goldfinches  or  linnets  were  passing  over  my  head,  or  near 
me,  I  generally  called  in  my  usual  way,  and  often  one,  or  two,  or 
more,  would  separate  from  the  flock,  and  alight  in  a  tree  or  shrub, 
perhiqss  within  a  yard  or  two  of  me ;  but  I  never  remember  an  in* 
stance  when  these  would  allow  me  to  touch  them,  although  I  have 
tried  many  times,  by  moving  very  gently,  at  the  same  time  holding 
out  my  hand  with  food,  and  using  my  call,  however,  they  always 
kept  sufficiently  out  of  my  reach,  either  moving  to  another  twig  or 
flying  to  another  tree.  After  September  I  seldom  saw  any  gold* 
finches,  I  could  suppose  to  be  of  my  rearing,  linnets  I  hav«  occasion- 
ally met  with  in  winter.  I  think,  however,  those  which  escaped  the 
net  of  the  bird-catcher,  probably  returned  to  that  neighbourhood  to 
breed,  as  it  abounded  with  goldfinches  and  linnets ;  but  I  could  ob- 
serve no  greater  familiarity  or  boldness,  than  what  might  arise  from 
their  affection  to  their  young,  and  which  appeared  equally  strong  in 
other  birds,  nor  did  my  call  seem  to  be  at  all  noticed. 

Of  all  birds  when  reared  by  the  hand,  I  have  found  none  to  surpass 
in  familiarity,  the  greenfinch ;  (Fringilla  chloris)  its  aflection  for  its 
owner  appears  very  great ;  I  repeatedly  allowed  one  I  possessed  to 
have  his  full  liberty  in  the  garden,  aiTd  if  his  cage  was  set  out  of 
doors  too,  he  appeared  to  enjoy  his  liberty  much,  but  if  he  lost  sight 
of  his  cage,  he  ^peaxed  sadly  troubled,  he  always  seemed  very  hap- 
py when  I  noticed  him ;  when  weary,  he  would  resort  to  his  cage, 
enter  in,  and  feed  as  composed  as  though  he  had  never  been  absent 
from  it  I  think  too,  something  of  the  same  knowledge  and  affection 
is  possessed  by  bullfinches ;  in  that  very  severe  winter  1813 — 14, 
I  caught  a  great  number  of  starving  birds,  and  amongst  them  several 
bnllfinches,'  these  I  caged  and  fed,  intending  at  the  return  of  fine 
weather  to  give  them  their  liberty. 

I  think  it  was  about  the  beginning  of  April  I  began  to  release  my 
captives,  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  selecting  a  few  of  the 
most  beautiful  for  perpetual  prisoners,  the  rest  I  set  at  liberty.  Se- 
veral of  the  bullfinches  seemed  to  leave  me  rather  unwillingly,  they 
hung  about  the  door,  and  seemed  loth  to  leave  it.     One  handsome 
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male,  in  particular^  appeared  much  to  regret  being  turned  out  of  his 
winter  quarters ;  he  uttered*  such  a  very  plaintive  cry,  and  seemed 
so  uneasy,  that  I  could  only  account  for  it  from  the  supposition  that 
he  was  attracted  by  the  call  of  one  still  in  confinement ;  however,  af- 
ter several  hours  had  elapsed,  finding  him  still  hovering  about,  I  set 
out  an  empty  cage,,  and  sprinkled  a  few  seeds  in  it ;  when  he  saw  the 
cage,  he  almost  immediately  entered  it,  and  commenced  eating  in 
''right  earnest,*'    and  when  I     advanced   towards  him,  he   very 
deliberately  hopped  upon  the  perch,  apparently  well  pleased,  I  kept 
him  till  (t  think)  about  June,  when  he  contrived  to  liberate  himself, 
and  leave  the  room  without  my  permission.    In  August  1817,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  I  found  a  bullfinch's  nest  with  four  or  hve 
eggs  within  a  few  days  of  hatching,  these  I  placed  in  a  canary's  nest, 
whose  eggs  were  addled ;  they  were  hatched  in  a  few  days,  and  two 
males  were  reared.    One  of  these  I  left  constantly  in  the  same  cage 
with  the  canaries,  being  anxious  to  see  whether  he  would  learn  the 
canary's  call,  and  song,  or  his  own  natural  notes;  he  appeared  to 
know  nothing  of  the  latter,  and  the  former  he  only  partially  acquired, 
and  added  a  numerous  catalogue  of  other  notes,  which  I  suppose  he 
had  gathered  from  various  quarters,  and  by  blending  all  together,  he 
made  out  a  curious  song,  with  an  exceeding  many  twistings  and  turn- 
ings in  it.    The  other  bird  I  removed  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the 
company,  and  hearing  of  all  other  birds,  intending  to  teach  him  one 
or  two  favourite  airs,  but  either  the  master,  or  the  scholar,  or  both, 
were  dunces ;  for  after  nine  months  earnest  application  at  whistling 
to  him,  he  appeared  nearly  as  little  calculated  to  join  in  the  melody 
(if  melody  it  may  be  called)  as  at  first :  there  was  one  or  two  ac- 
quirements, however,  I  must  give  him  credit  for : — ^he  very  were  tame 
and  familiar,  and  appeared  much  delighted  when  noticed  by  compa- 
ny ;  I  had  accustomed  myself  to  call  some  fancy  pigeons,  by  a  pecu- 
liar whistle  into  the  room  to  be  fed ;  this  whistle  he  learnt  to  a  nice- 
ty, and  as  he  was  fond  of  company,  whenever  I  was  absent  and  left 
open  the  window,,  which  I  repeatedly  did,  he  would  call  the  whole 
stock  of  pigeons  into  the  room,  ieind  cry  pitiously  if  they  again  at- 
tempted to  leave  it :  he  had  his  own  natural  wild  notes,  although  I 
am  not  aware,  he  ever  heard  any  of  his  own  species,  except  amongst 
the  general  chorus  in  the  woods.     In  the  following  spring,  that,  in 
company  with  the  canaries,  paired  with  a  female  canary,  although 
there  were  male  canaries  in  the  same  cage :  I  then  removed  the  cou- 
ple into  a  large  breeding  cage,  where  they  soon  commenced  building 
a  nest,  and  a  more  affectionate  pair  I  never  saw,  he  serenaded  his 
mate  with  his  curious  song,  fed  her  on  the  nest  with  the  greatest  at- 
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tentiQii  and  tenderness,  and  often  enticed  her  off  the  nest  for  exercise 
find  immediately  took  her  seat  on  the  eggs  until  her  return :  the 
eggs,  however,  were  not  fertile  either  in  this  or  any  suhsequent  nest 
tbey  had.  During  the  following  winter,  I  turned  them  into  a  room, 
in  company  with  a  numher  of  male  aud  female  canaries,  female  hull- 
finches,  and  other  hirds,  yet  in  the  following  spring,  the  same  hirds 
paired  again,  or  rather  renewed  their  former  covenant;  I  had,  how- 
ever, no  hetter  success  than  in  the  preceding  year,  all  the  eggs  heing 
addled ;  and  the  year  following,  breaking  up  my  hreeding  establish- 
ment, in  consequence  of  leaving  that  neighbourhood,  I  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  trying  them  further,  nor  have  I  since  been  able  to 
resume  my  e3q)eriments.  The  other  bullfinch  making  no  proficien- 
cy in  music,  I  put  a  fine  female  canary  into  his  cage,  but  although 
the  season  was  very  far  advanced,  he  yet  possessed  so  little  gallantry, 
that,  without  any  ceremony,  he  turned  round,  seized  his  mate  by 
the  throat,  cast  her  on  her  back,  and  had  I  not  come  to  her  rescue, 
would  doubtless,  have  been  (instead  of  her  lover)  her  actual  murder- 
er. I  tamed  other  female  canaries  to  him,  but  with  no  better  result, 
even  a  female  bullfinch,  but  he  rejected  all. 

O.  B.  Wareham. 


ARTICLE  XV. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THHSCIENCE  OF  BOTANY. 


BY  F.  F.  A8HFORD. 


{Continued  front  Vobfme  TI^  Page  25.) 

Vegetables  are  each  primarily  divisible  into, 

1  The  Root 

2  The  Herb  or  Plant  itself. 

3  The  Fructification. 

1  Radix,  the  root,  is  the  lowermost  part  of  a  vegetable,  situated 
within  the  ground^  destined  to  draw  nourishment  from  the  soil  for 
the  production  and  support  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  plant,  it  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  viz. 

Caadex,  the  stock  or  body  of  the  root  which  both  ascends  and 
descends.    The 
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Ascending — raises  itself  above  ground,  serving  often  as  a  tmnk, 
and  produces  the  herb  or  plant.    The 

Descending — strikes  gradually  downwards  into  the  ground  and 
puts  forth  radicles  or  fibres. 

Radicula,  radicle  or  little  root,  is  a  small  fibrous  part,  issuing  first 
either  inunediately  from  the  seed  or  thiit  which  terminates  the  stock, 
or  main  root,  penetrates  into  the  soil,  and  draws  nourishment,  for  the 
production  and  support  of  the  plant,  and  is  the  principal  or  essential 
part  of  every  root  of  vegetables. 

2.  The  Herb,  or  plant  itself,  is  a  part  of  the  vegetable  arising  from 
the  root,  it  consists  of 

Triincus,  the  trunk,  that  part  which  serves  to  multiply  the  herb, 
leading  immediately  from  the  root    It  is  of  seven  kinds,  viz. 

Canlis,  a  stem,  the  proper  trunk  of  the  herb,  which  serves  to  ele- 
vate the  leaves,  and  the  fructification.  It  is  either 

Simple — when  it  proceeds  in  a  continual  series  towards  the  sum- 
mits, which  may  be,  either 

Integri,  entire,  or  Ramosa,  branchy. 

Compound — ^when  it  is  subdivided  into  (ramuli)  small  branches, 
which  diminish  as  they  ascend,  these  are 

Dichotomus,  forked,  when  the  divisions  are  always  in  two  parts. 

Subdivided,  when  they  are  divided  into  branches,  irregularly  and 
without  order.    Or 

Articulate,  jointed,  when  they  are  distinguished  from  space  to 
space  by  knots  or  joints,  as  in  Piper. 

Culmus,  a  straw,  is  the  proper  trunk  or  stem  of  a  grass,  and  serves 
to  elevate  and  support  both  the  leaves  and  the  fructification,  it  is 
either 

Enodis,  without  knots,  when  it  is  continuous,  and  not  intercepted 
by  joints ; 

Articulate,  jointed,  when  it  is  connected  by  various  joints,  or 

Squamose,  scaly,  when  it  is  covered  with  imbricate  scales. 

Scapus.  a  stalk,  is  a  universal  trunk  elevating  the  fructification, 
but  not  the  leaves. 

^  Pedunculus,  a  peduncle,  or  footstalk  of  a  flower,  is  a  partial  trunk, 
raising  the  fructification  but  not  the  leaves. 

Pedicellis,  is  a  partial  fiower-stalk. 

Petiolus,  a  petiole  or  foot-stalk  of  a  leaf,  is  a  species  of  tnmk, 
which  elevates  the  leaves  but  not  the  fructification. 

Petiolulus  is  a  partial  foot-stalk  of  a  leaf. 

Frons  is  a  species  of  trunk  composed  of  a  branch  and  a  leaf, 
blended  together,  and  is  frequently  united>with  the  fnictification,  and 
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belmgs  properly  to  the  palms  and  ferns. 
Stipes,  a^term  used  to  express  the  hase  or  trunk  of  a  frons. 

Folis,  leaves,  vital  organs  of  the  plant,  whose  office  is  lo  trans- 
pire and  attract  air,  like  the  lungs  of  animals,  and  to  afford  shade, 
they  are  to  he  considered  in  three  respects,  viz. 

Simple,  when  there  is  only  a  single  leaf  on  a  peliole.  Leaves  differ 
in  respect  to 

Circamscription,  the  fonn  of  their  circumference,  when  there  are 
no  angles  or  sinuations. 

Angles,  the  prominent  part  of  an  horizontal  leaf. 

Sinus,  a  hollow,  is  a  term  used  to  express  the  openings  or  cavities 
in  leaves. 

Apices,  the  apex  or  tip,  the  extremity,  or  termination. 

Margin  is  the  outermost  houndary  of  the  sides  of  a  leaf  exclusive 
of  its  disk. 

Snhstance  of  a  leaf  respects  the  conditions  of  its  sides. 

Superfices,  surface,  is  the  outside  or  what  covers  the  disk  of  the 
leaf,  and  respects  hoth  the  supine  disk  or  face  of  the  leaf,  and  prone 
disk  or  back  of  it.* 

Compound. — A  leaf  is  said  to  he  compound  when  there  are  more 
than  one  on  a  petiole,  they  are  to  be  considered  in  respect  to 

Structure. — By.  the  structure  of  a  compound  leaf  is  to  be  under- 
stood the  insertion  of  the  folioles,  of  lesser  leaves,  of  which  it  is  com- 
pounded. 

Degree — ^This  term  respects  the  subdivisions  of  the  conmion  petiole. 

Determinate. — By  the  determination  of  leaves  is  to  be  understood 
their  character,  expressed  from  some  circumstance  foreign  to  their 
own  particular  structure  or  con6guration  as  from 

Their  Place  Their  Insertion 

Their  Situation  Their  Direction 

FuIcTS,  props,  which  serve  as  stays  to  strengthen  the  plants,  but 
may  be  taken  off  without  destroying  the  plants.  These  have  been 
described  before. 

Hyberpacula,  winterings,  each  of  which  is  a  compendium  of  the 
herb  upon  the  root  before  it  begins  to  grow.  These  are  the  bulbs  and 
buds  described  before. 

*  Supine  is  what  lies  on  its  back  or  face  upwards,  and  Prone  the 
contnury.  These  terms  are  therefore  well  applied  to  the  upper  and 
under  disk  or  face  of  a  leaf. 

F.  F.  ASHFORD. 
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COLLECTIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 

ARTICLE  XVI. 

Culture  of  ErythriKa  Crista  Galli. — Aasoon  as  the  plants 
have  done  growing,  which  will  he  hy  the  latter  end  of  August,  cut 
them  down,  and  set  them  in  a  cool  green-house,  keep  them  quite  dry- 
till  ahout  the  end  of  Noremher,  then  pot  in  fresh  loam,  mixed  with 
a  third  of  sandy  peat,  and  a  sixth  of  road  grit,  the  size  of  the  pot 
must  he  according  to  the  size  of  the  plant.  I  ne^  er  find  that  they 
require  a  larger  sized  pot  than  a  16 ;  water  and  set  them  in  a  house 
where  the  heat  is  ahout  60  degrees.  I  have  always  had  them  flower 
in  perfection  with  this  treatment  in  March,  and  if  cut  down  as  soon 
as  they  have  done  flowering,  they  will  flower  a  second  time  in  July  ; 
and  young  plants  struck  in  the  autumn,  flowering  the  following 
spring,  when  not  more  than  a  foot  high.  S.  A. 

On  the  culture  of  the  Polyanthes  tuberosa. — This  is  a 
hulhous  rooted  plant,  with  light  green  linear  leaves,  four  or  five  feet 
high,  terminating  in  a  spike  of  white  or  yellow  flowers  of  great  fra- 
grance. It  is  a  frame  or  greenhouse  plant,  hut  will  thrive  and  flower 
well  in  the  open  air.  The  tubers  are  annually  imported  firom  Italy, 
and  the  warm  parts  of  America,  but  R.  A.  Salisbury  has  proved,  they 
they  can  be  produced  in  our  own  country  equally  fit  for  flowering. 
Roots  of  the  white  variety  may  be  obtained  of  the  Nurserymen  *at 
about  four  shillings  per  dozen.  There  are  two  species  and  one  variety 
cultivated,  viz. — P.  tuberosa,  with  single  white  flowers  introduced 
from  the  East  In<fies,  in  1629.  P.  tuberosa  flore  plena,  a  double 
variety  of  the  above,  introduced  shortly  afterwards.  P,  gracilis,  a 
pale  yellow  flowering  species,  introduced  from  Brazil  in  1822 ;  this 
is  the  most  tender  and  valuable  kind  in  cultivation.  Plant  the  tubers 
in  rich  loam,  in  number  24  sized  pots  about  the  beginniug  of  March, 
and  plunge  them  in  a  hot-bed  or  pine  pit ;  shift  them  into  larger 
pots  as  their  roots  grow,  until  you  have  eventually  placed  them  in 
number  12  s,  in  which  size  they  should  be  allowed  to  flower.  But  if 
tliey  are  wanted  to  flower  in  the  open  air,  keep  them  in  number  24*s 
until  the  flower  stalks  appear,  then  plant  them  out  without  disturbing 
their  balls,  and  place  a  bell  or  hand  glass  over  them,  and  by  this 
method  they  may  be  made  to  grow  six  or  eight  feet  high  and  flower 
very  beautifully.  T.  K,  S. 
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PART  11. 


EXTRACTS. 

FLORICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

New  and  Rare  Plants,  figured  in  the  Botanical  Periodicals  for  February. 
CLASS  I.— DICOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS  OR  EXOGENES. 

ORDER  SOLANEiE. 

Sola'ndra  outt^ata. — Spotted-flowered  Solandra.  A  very  splendid  stove 
shmbL  Flowers  frtignat,  large,  pale  yellow  or  buff  colour,  have  a  great  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  Brugmansia  (Datura)  arbdrea,  to  which  the  plant  is  nearly 
related.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  the  flowers  of  the  Datura  are  pendu- 
k>as;  those  of  the  Solandra  appear  nearly  erect  Native  of  Mexico,  from  whence 
it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Tate  of  the  Sloane  Street  Nursery.  Culture. — It  ap- 
pears to  be  fond  of  warmth  and  moisture,  grows  luxuriantly,  is  readily  increased 
by  eattings,  and  promises  to  produce  its  blossoms  more  freely  than  the  other 
spedes. — Boi,  Reg. 

SCITAMINEiE. 

Alpi'nia  !  maoni'fica. — Magnificent  Alpinia.  A  splendid  stove  shrub.  Flow- 
en  deep  purplish  red,  the  scape  rises  up  from  the  leaf  stem,  which  is  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  and  five  inches  in  girth  at  the  bottom.  Native  of  the  Mauri- 
tius, whence  it  was  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Barclay,  through  the  instnimen- 
tality  of  Mr.  Telfair.  Culture. — It  requires  a  strong  heat,  grows  in  sandy  peat, 
and  may  be  propagated  by  the  roots. — Bot.  Mag. 

ARISTOLOCBIJB. 

Aristolo^chia  cymbi'fera. — Boat-fiowered  Birthwort  A  remarkable  stove 
plant,  with  large  light  yellow  flowers,  intersected  with  purple  veins  and  spots. 
Native  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Rio  Janeiro.  Culture. — It  requires  a  brisk  heat 
and  if  planted  in  rich  mould,  will  grow  vigorously,  and  produce  plenty  of  flow- 
ers.   It  strikes  readily  from  cuttings. — Bot  Reg. 

OXALIDA. 

OxALis  CuMUiNGfl. — Cummings  Oxalis.  Flowers  yellow.  Native  of  Chile, 
whence  it  was  brought  by  Mr.  Cumming.  Culture. — It  is  a  hardy  annual,  and 
will  grow  freely  in  light  sandy  soil,  and  may  be  propagated  by  seeds. 

SCROPHULARINjE. 

MfMULUS  TARIEGATU8. — Variegated  monkey-flower.  This  isaveiypretty  spe- 
cies, its  flowers  are  purple  and  yellow.  Native  of  Chile,  lately  introduced  into 
France,  whence  Messrs.  Loddiges  received  it  by  the  kindness  of  M.  Mirbel  of  the 
Jardin  du  Roi,  at  Paris.  Culture. — It  thrives  best  if  the  pot  be  placed  in  a  pan 
of  water ;  it  appears  to  bear  seeds  freely,  and  being  probably  not  long  lived,  it  is 
requisite  to  redew  it  frequently.    The  soil  should  be  light  loam. — Lod.  Bot  Cab. 
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CAMPANDLACEiE. 

LoB^BLiA  spEci^osA. — Low's  Purple  Lobelia.  An  hybrid,  said  to  have  been 
detected  in  a  border  coii^>09ed  of  L.  ftilgens  and  coeriUea  in  a  garden  in  Ireland. 
Flowers  rich  purple.  Culture. — It  is  equally  hardy  with  the  L.  fulgens,  and 
like  the  other  North  American  species,  it  delights  in  a  soil  composed  of  two  parts 
of  vegetable  earth,  one  of  loam  and  one  of  river  sand. — SweeVt  FL  Card. 

LE0UMIN08JE. 

Trifolium  UNiFLORrM. — One  flowered  Trefoil.  Flowers  red  and  white. 
Native  of  Italy,  Or^ece,  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  Culture. — It  is  herba- 
ceous, and  appears  tolerably  hardy,  and  may  be  increased  by  seeds  and  sepaim- 
ting  the  roots. — Lod,  Bot.  Cab. 

ERICEJB. 

Andro'mbda  Jamaicbnsis. — Jamaica  Andromeda.  Flowers. white,  exceed- 
ingly delicate,  growing  in  small  bunches  near  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  Native  of 
Jamaica,  and  found  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  Culture. — ^It  succeeds 
pretty  well  in  the  greenhouse,  and  should  be  potted  in  peat  earth. — Lod.  Bot.  Cab. 

CARYOPBTLLEJB. 

Dia'stbus  LiBAM\>Tn.-— The  Pink  of  Lebanon.  Flowers  white,  spotted  with 
rich  purple,  and  beautifully  fringed.  Native  of  the  highest  parts  of  Mount  Le^ 
banon,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Labillardi^  a  French  Botanist  Culture. — 
It  will  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  a  diy  warm  situation,  and  may  be  increased  bj 
layers  and  pipings. — Bot.  Reg. 

CACTEJB. 

Cbrbvs  8BT08V8.' — Flowers  pink  and  white.  Natiw!  of  Brazil ;  received  in 
1629  from  Rio  Janeiro  by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  It  has  a  trailing  stem,  rooting  aa 
it  goes,  for  two  or  three  feet  in  length.  Culture. — ^It  requires  the  heat  of  the 
stove,  and  increases  without  difficulty  by  cuttings.  The  soU  should  be  light  loam, 
with  but  little  water  during  the  winter  season.    Lod,  Bot.  Cab, 

CLASS  II.— MONOCOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS  OR  ENDOGENES. 

ASPHODELEiB. 

Ph^arium  fistcl^osum. — Hollow-leaved  Pharium.  Flowers,  rosy  purple. 
Native  of  Mexico,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tate,  of  the  Sloane  Street  Nursery,  Chel- 
sea.— Bot.  Reg.  Culture. — It  will  probably  be  found  nearly  hardy,  and  will 
thrive  in  sandy  loam. 

AMARYXLIDEjE. 

Albtroubria  PSITTACINA.^-Parrot  Alstromeria.  Flowers  bright  red,  spotted 
with  velvetty  brown,  and  edged  with  green,  very  handsome.  Said  to  be  a  native 
of  Mexico,  but  supposed  by  Mr.  Lindley  to  be  Brazilian  or  Chilian.  Culture. — 
Within  a  brick  pit,  from  which  the  frost  is  excluded  in  idnter,  planted  in  rich 
light  loam,  and  exposed  freely  to  light  and  air,  it  grows  with  the  greatest  luxuri- 
ance.  See  Vol.  1.  p.  734.  It  is  increased  by  of&ets  and  seeds,  which  it  ripens 
freely. 

IRIDEiE. 

SiSYRiNCHiUM  MACULATUM. — Spotted  flowered  Sisyrinchium.  Flowers  yel- 
low and  blood  red.  Native  of  Chili,  where  it  was  discovered  by  A.  Cruckshanks, 
Esq.  and  by  him  introdaced  to  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden.  It  requires  the 
shelter  of  the  greenhouse,  grows  in  loam  and  peat,  and  is  propagated  by  dividing 
the  roots. — Bot.  Mag. 
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SHTLACEiE. 

Opmiofogon  Jaburan.  (Slateria  Jaburan.)  Flowers  a  delicate  white. 
Native  of  Japan.  Introduced  by  Messn.  Loddiges  from  the  Leydea  Botanic 
Garden  in  1830.  Coltnre. — It  will  thrive  very  well  in  the  greenhouse,  and  per- 
haps even  out  of  doors ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  strong  consistence,  and  remain  all 
the  year.  It  may  be  increased  by  separating  the  roots,  the  soil  should  be  loam 
and  peaL — Lod,  Bot.  Cab. 

CAKME.A. 

Caulthsa  ORBIC0LATA.  Floweff  yvllow.  Probably  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies^  Introduced  in  1830  from  the  Leydcn  Oarden.  Culture. — It  requires 
the  constant  temperature  of  the  sto^e,  should  be  potted  in  peat  and  loam,  and 
may  be  increased  by  dmding  the  roots. — Lod,  Bot,  Cab. 

OBCBIDE^. 

Maxillabia  War&eana. — ^Warres  Masdllaria.  (Fig,  11 )  A  rich  and  splendid 
species  of  this  beautiful  genus;  the  flowers  are  white,  blue,  brown,  and  crimson. 
Native  of  Brazil,  where  it  waa  eoUected  by  F.  Wane,  Esq.  who  sent  it  together 
with  many  others,  to  Messrs.  Loddiges  in  1839.  It  grows  full  two  feet  high,  and 
must  be  preserved  in  the  stove,  potted  in  vegetaible  earth  with  a  little  sand.  It 
may  be  slowly  iaoeased  by  an  occasional  offitet  from  the  roots. 

Affimties. — ^The  genus  Maxillaria,  was  formerly  ineladed  in  Dendrobium, 
but  alter  an  accorate  investigatioii  of  the  genus,  Mr.  Brown  divided  it  into  se- 
▼ersl  gencrft.  This  took  the  name  of  Maxillaria,  in  consequence  of  the  labellum 
m  front  segmenA  of  the  flower,  resembling,  when  seen  sideways,  the  maxilla  or 
vnder  jaws  of  sone  insects.  It  belongs  to  the  Orchis  tribe  or  order  of  plants 
named  Orchidese.  ^  If  the  sexual  apparatus  of  an  Orchidoons  plant  is  examined, 
it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  fleshy  body,  stationed  opposite  the  labellum,  bear- 
mg  a  solitary  anther  at  its  apex,  and  having  in  froat  a  viscid  cavity,  upon  the 
upper  edge  of  wltieb  there  is  often  a  slight  callosity.  This  cavity  is  the  stigma, 
and  this  callosity  is  the  part  through  which  the  fertilizing  matter  of  the  pollen 
passes  into  the  tissue  communicating  with  the  Ovuhs  or  young  seeds.  They  are 
remarkable  for  the  bizanre  flgore  of  the  multiform  flower,  which  sometimes  re- 
presents an  insect,  sometimes  a  helmet  with  the  visor  up,  and  sometimes  a  grin- 
ning monkey  i  so  various  are  the^e  forma,  so  numerous  the  colours,  and  so  com- 
plicated the  oombiaations,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  common  reptile,  or  insect,  to 
which  some  of  them  have  not  been  likened.  They  all  consist  of  three  outer  pie- 
cei^  belonging  to  the  calyx,  and  three  inner  belonging  to  the  corolla,  &nd  all  de- 
partares  from  this  number  depend  upon  the  cohesion  of  contiguous  parts,  with 
the  exception  of  Monomeria,  in  which  the  latertil  petals  are  entirely  abortive. 
Sometimes  two  sepals  cohere  in  one,  sometimes  the  lateral  petals  are  amnate 
(joined  together)  with  the  column,  which  then  appears  with  two  wings.  In  near- 
ly the  whole  order,  the  odd  petal  called  the  labellum,  arises  from  the  base  of  the 
column,  and  is  opposite  it  Such  is  a  small  part  of  the  singularities  of  Orchide- 
ous  plants,  enumerated  by  Mr.  Lindley  in  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Natural  Sys- 
tem^^  upon  those,  the  distinctions  of  their  tribes  and  genera  are  naturally  found- 
ed. Whoever  studies  them,  must  bear  in  mind,  that  their  fructification  is  always 
reducible  to  three  sepals,  three  petals,  a  colmnn,  consisting  of  three  stamens  grown 
firmly  to  one  another,  and  to  a  single  style  and  stigma ;  and  with  this  in  view, 
he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  organization  of  even  the  most 
anomalous  Cape  species. 
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Geography. — The  genera  of  this  order  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
world,  except  the  verge  of  the  frozen  zone,  and  in  climes  remarkable  for  dryness. 
Id  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  they  are  found  growing  every  where,  in 
groves,  in  marshes,  and  in  meadows;  in  the  driest  parts  of  Africa,  they  are  ei- 
ther rare  or  unknown ;  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  abound  in  similar  situ- 
ations as  in  Europe ;  but  in  hot  damp  parts  of  the  West  and  East  Indies,  in 
Madagascar,  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  in  the  damp  and  humid  forests  of 
Brazil,  and  on  the  lower  mountains  of  Nepal,  they  flourish  in  the  greatest  varie- 
ty and  profusion,  no  longer  seeking  their  nutriment  from  the  soil,  but  clinging 
to  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  trees,  to  stones  and  bare  rocks,  where  they  vegetate 
among  ferns  and  other  shade-loving  plants,  in  countless  thousands. 

Properties. — Orchideae,  beyond  their  beauty,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  of 
known  ntility,  with  a  few  exceptions.  The  nutritive  substance  called  salop  is 
prepared  from  the  subterraneous  succulent  roots  of  Orchis  mascula  and  othera  : 
it  coojdsts  almost  entirely  of  a  chemical  principle  called  Bassorin.  (See  VoL  1. 
p.  81 1.)  The  root  of  Bletia  verecunda  is  said  to  be  Stomachic.  Some  of  the 
South  America  species  as  Catasetums  Cyrtopodiums,  &c.  contain  a  viscid  juice, 
vbicb  beiug  inspissated  by  boiling,  becomes  a  kind  of  vegetable  glue,  used  for 
economical  purpof^es  in  Brazil.  And  the  Aromatic  substance  called  Vanilla  is 
the  succulent  fruit  of  a  climbing  West  India  plant  of  the  same  name. 

Maxillabia  atropdrpurea. — Dark-purple  Maxillaria.  The  beauty  of  this 
flower,  and  its  singularity  in  form  and  colour,  render  it  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  the  number  of  Orohideous  plants,  to  which  if  we  enter  its  delicious  fragrance, 
there  will  be  few  more  desirable.  It  was  introduced  from  Brazil  through  the 
means  of  F.  Warre,  Esq.  who  discovered  it  at  some  distance  from  Rio  Janeiro. 
i  Culture. — It  requires  the  stove,  and  seems  to  flourish  when  potted  in  a  mixture 

of  saw-dust,  leaf  mould,  and  peat;  like  most  of  the  species,  it  will  sometimes  ad- 
mit of  increase  by  separating  the  roots. — Lod.  Bot.  Cab. 

Maxillaria  decolor. — Pale  yellow  Maxillaria.  A  native  of  Jamaica,  whence 
it  was  lately  introduced. — Bot.  Reg.  Culture. — It  grows  best  in  a  damp  stove, 
potted  in  peat  and  rotten  wood,  and  may  be  increased  by  division  of  the  roots. 

Oncidium  cornioerum. — Homed  Oncidium.  A  pretty  species.  Flowers 
yellow,  spotted  with  brown.  Native  of  Brazil.  Introduced  by  the  Rev.  W^. 
Herbert.  Culture.- — It  should  be  kept  in  a  damp  stove,  potted  in  peat  and  rot- 
ten wood,  and  may  be  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots. 

Nanodes  discolor. — Purple  Nanodes.  A  very  curious  Epiphyte  possessing 
a  habit  entirely  its  own.  Its  flowers  are  a  dull  purple,  and  are  so  like  the  leaves 
from  among  which  they  spring,  and  by  which  they  are  embossed,  that  it  can 
Karcely  be  discovered  to  be  in  flower,  when  every  branch  is  blossoming.  It  is 
a  native  of  Rio  Janeiro.  Culture. — We  presume  its  culture  should  be  the  same 
as  that  applied  to  the  more  delicate  plants  of 'the  same  tribe,  namely,  plenty  of 
heat  and  atmospheric  moisture,  with  no  watering  upon  the  soil  and  stem.  It  is 
a  vei7  shy  growing  plant,  and  appears  diflicult  to  increase. 
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RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

Experiments  for  ascertaining  what  sort  of  Wood  will  remain 
LONGEST  WITHOUT  RoTTiNO. — M.  Hartwig  found  that  stakes  of  firs,  oaks,  and 
Robinia  Pseud-Acacia,  were,  after  being  five  years  in  the  ground,  not  the  least 
altered ;  while,  after  two  years,  almost  all  others,  as  JVia  (Lime  wood)  Betula 
alba,  (White  birch),  Carphms  (Hornbeam)  Acer  (Maple)  &c.  were  more  or  lets 
rotten.  Salix,  Juglans,  Pagv9,  Ca*taneay  and  Platanut,  lasted  four  yean.  He 
also  observed,  that  those  stakes  which  had  their  bark  left  on,  or  were,  as  usual, 
oiled  or  tarred,  did  not  kee^  any  longer  than  those  without  either  bark  or  prepa. 
ration;  but  that  those  which  were  burned  a  little  way  above  and  below  the 
ground  stood  well,  particularly  when  tarred.  This  being  the  cheapest  method, 
it  will  be  more  in  use  than  the  following,  which,  however,  is  the  best  way  for  pre- 
serving wood.  It  must  first  be  painted  with  oil  colour,  and,  after  it  is  dry,  a 
sheet  of  iron,  about  sixteen  inches  long,  must  be  put  round  it,  so  as  to  be  as 
much  in  the  ground  as  above  it,  and  then  the  whole  should  be  painted  again. 
Stakes  or  posts  in  this  manner,  will  remain  perfectly  sound  for  a  long  time. — 
Pruss.  Gard,  Soc. 

Preparation  of  Chlorate  of  Potash. — M.  liebig  proposes  the  following 
process,  for  obtaining  chlorate  of  potash.  Heat  chloride  of  lime  till  it  ceases  to 
destroy  vegetable  colours.  In  this  case  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  calcium  and 
chlorate  of  potash  is  obtained.  This  is  to  be  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  to  the 
solution,  concentrated  by  evaporation,  chloride  of  potassium  is  to  be  added,aRd 
then  suffered  to  cool:  After  cooling,  a  quantity  of  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash 
is  obtained,  which  are  to  be  re- dissolved  and  crystallized  again  to  purify  them. 
M.  Liebig  considers,  that  this  will  be  a  cheap  process  for  obtaining  chlorate  of 
potash.  From  twelve  ounces  of  chloride  of  lime,  of  so  bad  a  quality,  that  it  left 
65  per  cent  of  insoluble  matter,  he  obtained  an  ounce  of  chlorat<;  of  potash. 
The  only  difficulty  to  overcome  in  this  process  is,  that  the  chloride  of  lime  b 
not  so  easily  decomposed  by  heat  as  is  generally  supposed :  a  solution  of  it  may 
be  kept  boiling  for  an  hour  without  losing  its  bleaching  power.  The  best  me- 
thod is  to  form  a  thin  paste  with  chloride  of  lime  and  water,  and  then  to  evapo- 
rate it  to  dryness ;  if  it  be  required  to  prepare  it  by  passing  chloride  into  cream 
of  lime,  it  is  advantageous  to  keep  it  very  hot  The  chlorate  of  potash,  which 
separates  from  the  solntioh  by  crystallization,  has  not  the  form  of  scales,  which 
it  usually  possesses,  but  is  prismatic ;  whether  this  is  occasioned  by  some  admix- 
ture, has  not  been  ascertained ;  but  on  recrystallizing,  it  is  obtained  in  the  usual 
form.  The  solution  ought  to  be  more  than  sufiered  to  oool  in  order  to  procure 
crystals,  for  the  aystallizadon  is  far  from  being  terminated  even  after  complete 
cooling;  crystals  continue  to  be  deposited  for  three  or  four  days. — Atm.  de  Ch, 
et  de  Pf^s. 
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Power  of  the  Common  Bee  to  generate  a  Qiteen. — In  one  of  the  earliest 
epochs  of  the  apiarian  science,  a  considerable  degree  of  importance  was  attached 
to  the  formation  of  artificial  swarms;  and  this  plan  originated  in  the  well  known 
fact  of  several  Queens  being  bred  in  the  same  hive  during  one  suason,  whilst  on 
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the  other  hand,  a  hive  seldom  throws  off  more  than  two  swarms,  eonsequently  this 
surplin  of  Qneens  most  by  some  means  be  destroyed  by  the  bees.  It  was  there* 
fore  soggested  to  take  the  supemomaiy  queens  firom  the  hive,  and  by  giving  to 
emeh  a  proportionate  number  of  subjectB,  a  eorresponding  number  of  artificial 
hives  might  be  fcMToed,  which  nnder  auapicioiis  cirvomstanoes,  would  obtain  suffi- 
cient strength  and  food  for  winter.  Another  method  was  subsequently  adopted, 
which  consisted  in  extracting  from  a  prolific  hive  a  certain  portipn  of  comb  filled 
with  eggs  and  larvae;  and  having  fastened  it  in  another  hive,  then  to  introduce  a 
number  of  common  bees,  who  proceeded  in  the  regular  way  to  nourish  the  brood 
smd  to  create  for  themselves  a  Queen.  This  plan  soon  fell  into  desuetude,  from 
the  extreme  rarity  of  its  success,  and  the  positively  injurious  effects  which  it  pro- 
duced ou  the  parent  hive,  by  the  frequent  drains  of  its  population.  Schirach, 
was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  this  presumed  power  of  the  common  bee,  and  he 
says  that  it  is  merely  necessary  that  an  egg  should  be  in  the  comb,  as  the  bees 
themselves  possess  the  astonishing  power  of  converting  it,  by  a  process  known 
only  to  themselves,  into  a  Queen  Bee.  Bonner  was  originally  one  of  the 
stannchest  adherents  of  Schinich ;  but  the  result  of  his  experiments  by  no  means 
established  satisfactorily  to  himself  the  validity  of  the  hypothesis. 

Schurach's  system  was  as  follows  :  That  the  hive  consists  of  three  kinds  of 
bees.  First,  the  Queen ;  second,  the  Drones,  being  the  males ;  and  thirdly  a 
middle  sex,  the  WcMidng  bees,  which  possess  a  greater  affinity  to  the  iiemale  than 
the  male  sex ;  which,  however,  are  destitute  of  any  procreating  power,  nor  do 
they  possess  any  influence  in  the  multiplication  of  their  species.  It  was  a  part  of 
his  system,  that  in  the  liquid  nature  of  an  egg,  the  parts  which  belonged  to  the 
<teeen  Bee  lay  concealed  in  imperceptible  minuteness ;  but  that  as  soon  as  they 
received  the  neoessaiy  space  for  their  expansion,  an  increase  took  place  in  their 
ffize,  and  the  developement  of  the  parts  gradually  proceeded,  until  the  Queen 
finally  attained  her  full  magnitnde  and  beauty;  for  he  affirmed  that  every  egg 
that  would  produce  a  working  bee,  if  it  remained  in  the  small  cell  till  its  maturity, 
and  was  nourished  in  the  usual  manner,  a  queen  would  always  arise,  if  the  bees 
gave  to  such  an  egg  an  enlargement  of  the  cell,  ito  which  the  worm  and  the 
nymph  could  properly  extend  themselves ;  providing  such  worm  or  nymph  was 
provided  with  rieher  food,  and  in  greater  profusion.  Finally,  he  declared  the 
working  bees  to  be  all  virgins,  devoted  to  perpetual  chastity.  The  fiollowing, 
therefore,  may  be  taken  as  bis  system : — 

I 
The  Queen 


2 

Drones 

3 

Working  Bees 

-*- 

Fniitfiii 

b 
Unfruitful 

I 

4 

Drones. 
I  This  system,  however,  met  with  very  great  opposition,  for  the  veiy  drcum- 

etaoce  of  the  alleged  existence  of  a  fruftfVil  common  bee  liever  procreating,  nor 
producing  any  of  its  species,  threw  the  whole  system  into  disrepute,  and  at  once 
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established  its  falsity.  Some  of  the  opponents  extended  their  dissent  so  far  as 
to  assert  that  all  the  working  bees  poss^sed  the  power  of  procreation,  and  made 
their  appeal  to  the  all^^  fact,  that  hives  destitute  of  their  queen  will  continue 
the  process  of  breeding,  and  even  produce  a  brood  of  drones.  It  was  however, 
a  part  of  the  theory  of  Schirach  that  the  drones  originated  from  some  false  and 
corrupted  eggs,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  were  actual  abortions.  Harold  was 
one  of  the  greatest  opponents  of  Schirach,  and  he  disseminated  the  following 
system : 

I 


Working  Bees 

Mother  Bee 

'^  "" 

2 

Working  Bees 

r-  ■ 

'^ 

a 

h 

Male 

Female 

} 

3 
Drones. 

According  to  this  system  Harold  maintained  that  the  Queen,  as  the  mother 
bee,  copulated  with  the  males,  which  she  sought  for  amongst  the  common  bees  \ 
and,  from  the  eggs  which  the  queen  laid,  proceeded  male  and  females  bees.  The 
latter  operated  on  the  materials,  which  the  males  brought  into  their  hive ;  they 
built  the  cells,  took  care  of  the  brood,  and  closed  the  cells  when  full  of  honey ; 
in  fact  they  were  the  housewives  of  the  hive.  If  these  female  eggs  were  deposited 
in  the  larger  cells,  then  the  issue  was  the  large  mother  or  queens.  The  female 
working  bees  copulated  with  the  males,  and  the  produce  then  was  nothing  but 
drones :  these  he  considered  as  a  kind  of  abortion,  and  of.no  sex  whatever.  The 
latter  hypothesis  was,  however,  proved  to  be  false,  by  anatomical  examination  of 
the  insect;  and  therefore  the  republic  of  bees  was  changed  by  some  individuals 
into  a  kind  of  Amazonian  state,  in  which  the  drones,  which  had  hitherto  been 
considered  as  devoid  of  sex,  were  admitted  to  the  rank  of  males  or  husbands. 
This  theoiy  found  many  adherents,  but  it  was  soon  exploded  to  make  room  for 
another,  by  Heinmetz,  which  on  account  of  its  ingenuity,  was  adopted  by  many, 
as  it  seemed  to  clear  away  several  of  those  obscurities,  in  which  the  natural  his- 
toi7  of  the  bee,  had  been  hitherto  enveloped.  He  accordingly  established  a 
double  genealogical  tree  of  the  bee  family. 

1  The  Queen,  or  the  great  mother  bee,  who  copulates  with  the  male  working 
bees  as  her  lawful  husbands,  and  then  she  lays 

First,  Male  Eggt^  from  which  originate  insects  similar  to  their  sires,  if  these 
eggs  be  laid  in  large  cells,  the  issue  will  be  great  male  bees^  if  the  rudiments,  the 
germ,  and  the  capacity  to  a  great  male  bee,  be  existing  in  the  egg.  But,  however, 
as  only  small  male  working  bees  are  the  issue,  although  they  may  be  bred  in 
large  cells,  the  conclusion  must  be  drawn,  that  in  these  male  eggs  the  germ  was 
only  existing  for  small  working  bees  of  the  male  sex,  and  that  from  them  no 
great  male  working  bees  were  produced. 

Secondly,  Female  Eggs* — The  issue  of  these  eggs  resembles  the  mothers:  and 
if  they  be  laid  in  cells  agreeably  to  their  nature,  and  are  there  bred  and  brought 
forth,  it  then  follows  that  the  issue  are  great  mother  bees  or  queens.  If,  however, 


I 
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theae   eggs  be    Icdd  in  oells  not  according  to  their  nature,  then  the  igsue  will  be 
small  female  bees,  and  these  are  the  mothers  of  the  drones. 

Aocordins  to  this  genealogy,  the  working  bees  are  partly  male  and  partly  fe- 
male, and  are  indebted  to  the  queen  for  their  eidstenee.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
drones  axe  begotten  by  the  mother  drones,  according  to  the  following  genealogi- 
cal scale  z 

The  motber  drones  copulate  with  the  male  drones,  and  lay  no  other  eggs  than 
Hie  drone  eg^gs.     Those  drone  eggs  remain,  first,  either  from  want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  great  cells,  or  from  a  hidden  natural  instinct,  or  from  a  wise  and  es- 
tablished viear  of  the  creator,  in  small  and  contracted  cells ;  and  are  consequently 
unable    so    fully  to  develope  themselves  as  their  original  disposition  required. 
They  must,  however,  as  the  geim  to  a  great  drone  bee  is  once  inherent  in  the 
egg^y  obtain  in  the  progress  of  their  growth,  some  enlargement  of  their  contracted 
cells,  and  consequently  must  come  forth  as  natural  drones  like  their  fathers,  who 
were  bred  in   the  great  regular  cells  of  the  drones.     Or  secondly,  they  are  bred 
in  Che  regular  drone  cells  appropriate  to  their  nature,  and  their  original  disposi- 
tions, and  therefore  issue  the  great  drone  bees,  which  must  be  considered  as  genu- 
ine males,  acscording  to  the  result  of  anatomical  experience. — R.  Huish,  Esq. — 
Mag.  Wat.  Hist. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


PART  III. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

I.— QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

lurrATioM  OF  Soils. — In  the  directions  for  cultivating  certain  flowers,  parti- 
cnlar  kinds  of  soil  are  recommended.  As  many  Amateur  gardeners  have  not  the 
easy  means  of  obtaining  the  various  sorts  stated.  A  short  essay  explaining  what 
is  the  best  way  of  imitating  with  common  materials,  so  as  to  obtain  a  chance 
of  partial  success,  would  be  very  useful.  C.  C.  C.  C. 

Peach  Trees  orown  from  Stones  bearing  good  Frcit. — Will  some  of 
yonr  scientific  correspondents  inform  me,  if  the  fact  which  is  previously  stated, 
p.  28,  be  not  of  unusual  occurrence ;  or  if  common,  whether  it  be  not  a  readi- 
er mode  of  rearing  fine  healthy  trees  than  the  usual  manner.     O.  S.  Somerset. 
CoLTTTRE  OF  THE  APPLE  OR  Pear  FROM  Seed. — ^WiU  you  or  any  of  your 
correpondents  have  the  goodness  to  give,  through  the  columns  of  the  Register y  a 
detaikd  account  of  the  Culture  of  the  Apple  and  Pear  from  Seed,  including  the 
process  of  cross  fertilization,  choice  of  blossom,  &c.  whether  the  seed  should  be 
sown  in  Autumn,  or  remain  in  the  fruit  till  Spring :  also  the  best  subsequent 
treatment,  to  make  them  bear  fruit  in  the  least  possible  time.     There  may  be 
works  on  the  subject,  but  if  the  particulars  were  more  generally  known,  I  make 
no  doubt  nmoy  would  try  their  hand^,  from  which  it  is  possible  some  excellent 
varieties  might  result.  N.  S. 
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PRBSBRVINO  WiLMirrs. — I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  infonniug  me»  throagh 
the  medium  of  the  Regktety  the  best  method  of  presemng  Walnuts  in  perfectiou. 

Paomised  Paper  on  ysoBTAiiLB  PHTSiOLOor. — I  beg  leave  to  ask  Quercns, 
when  we  may  expect  his  paper  on  Vegetable  Physiologyy  to  appear  in  the  Regit- 
ttr.  Also,  when  Mr.  Murphy  intends  to  continue  bis  observations  on  plants, 
which  entrap  insects.  Also,  would  the  Conductors  give  me  the  promised  infor- 
mation respecting  the  Paauflora }  F.  F.  Abhford. 

On  Taking  Impressions  or  Lbateb  on  Paper,  Acc-— A  short  time  ago,  I 
saw  the  impression  of  some  leaves  on  paper;  it  appeared  to  me  the  colour  was 
laid  upon  the  leaf,  and  then  pressed  upon  the  paper,  as  the  veins  of  the  leaf  were 
so  distinct  Pray,  can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  imform  how  it  is  per- 
fonned  ?  What  is  the  best  book  to  assist  a  young  beginner  in  learning  to  draw 
plans  of  gardens,  fruit  and  flowers  ? 

Hackney.  H.  C. 

Manchester  Oigantic  Celert.— I  shall  feel  obliged,  if  you  win  inform  me 
of  the  name  of  the  Large  Red  Celery,  mentioned  in  one  of  the  early  numbers  of 
the  Register,    Also,  where  I  can  obtain  the  seed  in  London.  W.  G. 

The  name  of  the  sort  our  correspondent  enquires  about,  is  the  Manchester  Gi- 
gantic. Whether  it  can  be  obtained  in  London  or  not,  we  are  not  certain,  but 
we  should  think  the  seed  of  so  valuable  a  sort,  is  in  possession  of  some  of  the 
London  Nurserymen  :  what  we  possess  of  it  was  received  from  Manchester. 

Rhubarb  Plants. — The  plants  of  Rhubarb  should  not  be  allowed  either  to 
go  into  flower  or  seed;  for  if  either  be 'permitted,  the  produce  will  be  greatly 
weakened.  J.  Howden. 

Alpha  begs  leaVe  to  return  Nil  Desperandum  his  best  thanks,  for  his  attention 
in  transmitting  the  information  inserted  at  page  784 

Polishing  Shells. — In  reference  to  the  wished  for  information,  inserted  at 
page  330,  respecting  polishin.?  shells,  it  may  be  stated,  that  pntty-powder  is  used 
in  polishing  the  finest  marbles,  and  may  be  used  with  equal  success  in  polishing 
shells.  M. 

Preserving  Apples. — ^WiU  you  have  the  goodness  to  mention  in  a  few 
words,  what  you  consider  to  be  the  best  m«de  of  keeping  apples  ?  if  on  shelves, 
should  there  be  bars  to  admit  air  under  them  ?  and  what  is  the  best  ooverJng  for 
them  f  I  have  been  told,  that  in  America  they  cover  them  with  a  single  cotton 
or  linen  doth,  which  protects  them  from  their  severe  frosts.  Should  light  and 
air  l>e  admitted  into  the  apple  chamber }  A.  B. 

An  answer  in  our  next  Conpuctor. 

Witty's  Patent  Furnaces. — ^A  subscriber  would  be  much  obliged,  if  you, 
or  any  of  your  correspondents,  who  have  seen  any  of  Witty's  Patent  Smoke 
Consuming  Furnaces  for  Hot-houses,  would  give  a*description  of  them.  I  think 
it  would  be  generally  interesting  to  your  readers.  I  should  like  to*  hear  also,  if 
yon  or  any  of  your  correspondents  have  tried  the  quicksilver  water,  recommend- 
ed by  Speechley,  for  the  destruction  of  insects  on  the  pine,  and  whether  it  has 
been  found  snccesslul. 

SutteXf  Nov,  29<A,  1833.  £.  Esburt. 

Hard. Water,  a  great  promoter  op  the  growth  op  Plants. — In  at- 
tempting to  reply  to  the  query  of  Pax,  at  page  8IS  of  the  RegUter,  the  first 
consideration  is,  whether  it  be  an  ascertained  fact,  that  haid>water  doe»  greatly 
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pvomole  the  wgi'Uble  growth  !  if  it  be,  then,  the  ne»t  inquirj  slioulil  be  direct- 
«]  to  detiTiiiine  ttccanUelj  the  nature  and  oomponeals  of  the  soil,  to  which, 
when  applied,  it  affords  a  peculiar  feitifizing  quality.  Hard-tnattr  usuall;  con- 
taiDs  caibonale  or  anlphate  of  lime ;  in  other  words,  thejr  bold  in  electro-cheinlcal 
cohitjon,  cnrtaiD  portioiu  of  chulk,  or  of  phuter-pan!<. — (Gypsnm.)  Now,  if  a 
•oilkbDondanMnrall;  with  chajkj  mattem,  a  water  containtng  chalk  or  g;rpsiim, 
^uiuot  be  supposed  to  melioriate  it  Bnt  in  Arj  peaty  soil,  replete  with  sharp 
(sQieKnu)  saod,  aod  inert,  or  half. decomposed  vegetable  matters,  chalky,  or 
bard-vater  may  be  foand  very  useful.  Gardeners,  and  others,  who  pay  much 
attention  to  plants  in  pots,  are  generally  averse  from  the  nse  of  hord'Sater :  they 
».J,  that  "  it  does  little  or  no  good,"  and  ciperiaitta  docet.  SlJil,  however,  the 
enquiry  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  of  repeated  tiialF.  Itshooldbo  borne  in  mind, 
that  natnre'3  great  fertilizing  medinm,  the  rnnt,  is  soft  in  its  qnality :  this  bland 
fiuid  ia  not  chanically  pure,  bat  at  all  events,  it  cannot  be  deemed  hard-water, 
far  it  ever  leaves  the  bauds  in  a  healthy  and  souple  condition,  and  soap  is  not 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  NATURE,  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

Tuia  month  aod  the  nent  are  amongst  the  most  iiiteresliog  to  NaturaliBts.  The 
•welling  and  pregnant  buds,  the  appearance  of  early  flowers,  and  the  general 
motioD  of  the  vegetable  creation,  unite  to  proclaim  the  coming  season.  Amongst 
numy  plants  may  be  noticed  the  Erophila  valgaris,  or  Spring  Whitlow  Grass,  (I) 
(Fig.  13.) 


y  be  found  on  walls,  where,  abont  the  end  of  the  month,  i 
r;  its  flowers  aie  white.  In  gardens  and  cultivated  fields,  1 
lis  (3)  may  be  plentifully  collected;  it  grows  about  three  inch 
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bears  a  little  blue  flower.  Many  mosses  are  now  in  their  fullest  verdure,  appear- 
ing  destined  to  keep  up  the  green  tints  of  nature,  when  all  other  vegetation  is 
dead  and  slumbering,  and  to  protect  the  roots  of  larger  plants  from  vicissitudes 
of  cold,  as  well  as  of  heat,  and  from  too  much  moisture,  as  well  as  too  great  dry- 
ness. Marsh  and  water-mosses  have  a  tendency  to  produce  soil,  and  to  convert 
morasses  into  solid  land  ;  while  they  effect  the  purification  of  water,  in  which 
they  grow,  by  absorbing  the  putrescent  substances  with  which  it  may  be  corrupt- 
ed, and  by  exhaling  oxygen  in  exchange.*  Amongst  lichens  may  be  found  on 
banks  the  Cenomyce  pyxidata ;  (3)  it  grows  in  tufts  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  high,  and  may  be  easily  known  by  its  curious  cups,  and  light  blue  colour. 
On  the  tops  of  hig^  hilU,  grows  the  C.  bellidiflora,  (4)  it  is  <  f  a  pale  green  co- 
lour, and  grows  in  patches  disposed  in  stiff  scales :  also  in  woods  may  be  col- 
lected at  all  seasons  the  C.  baccillaris,  (5)  it  grows  about  two  inches  high,  in 
branch -like  rods  of  a  whitish  colour.  To  this  genus  belongs  the  lichen  that  feeds 
the  vast  herds  of  rein-deer,  in  Lapland,  growing  in  amazing  abundance,  and  co- 
vering the  ground  for  vast  tracts,  like  a  sheet  of  snow  ;  the  C.  pyxidata  has  been 
sometimes  used  as  a  cure  for  the  hooping  cough. 

Essential  Characters  of  the  Roots  and  Stems  of  Plants. — In  what- 
ever medium  they  are  developed,  roots  are  always  deprived  of  vital  knots,  sym- 
metrically disposed  at  the  surface,  and  consequently  of  foliaceous  appendages. 
The  multiplication  of  the  branches  b  purely  accidental.  Stems  on  the  contrary 
are  always  provided  with  vital  knots,  on  the  surface,  symmetrically  arrangfcd, 
or  accompanied  by  a  foliaceous  appendage :  an  organ  sometimes  reduced  to  a 
rudimentary  state,  or  altogether  tiiinting.  Potatoes  are  not  roots,  but  stems  ex- 
panded at  their  extremities,  aud  with  the  interior  converted  into  feculent  cells, 
mixed  with  fibres.  And  the  same  phenomena  is  observed  in  the  bulbs  of  the 
Jerusalem  Artichoke,  but  the  Batatas  or  sweet  potatoe  is  a  true  tuberculous  root 
— Mem.  du  mus.  d?  Nat.  His. 

Birds. — At  first  sight,  it  might  be  supposed,  that  in  the  tympanum  of  birds, 
there  is  only  one  orifice  leading  into  the  labyrinth ;  but  it  is  not  so ;  for  this 
single  opening  is  merely  the  entrance  into  a  short  canal,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
are  two  holes,  separated  by  a  spiculum  of  bone,  and  corresponding  to  the  fenes- 
tra ovalis,  and  fenestra  rotunda  in  the  mammalia.  These  in  the  dry  bone,  both 
open  into  the  vestibule,  in  consequence  of  the  rudimentary  state  of  the  cochlea ; 
but,  in  the  recent  ear  of  the  bird,  in  which  some  of  the  deficiency  of  the  osseous 
part  of  the  cochlea  is  supplied  by  the  structure  of  the  soft  parts,  there  are,  con- 
trary to  what  is  stated  by  M.  de  Blainville,  the  same  relations  between  the  coch- 
lea, vestibule,  and  tympanum,  as  in  the  mammalia ;  one  rudimentary  scala  of  the 
cochlea  communicating  with  the  vestibule,  and  the  other  with  the  tympanum, 
by  means  of  the  fenestra  rotunda,' which  is  closed  by  a  membrane. — Edinb.  Jour. 
Since  our  last  calendar,  we  have  not  observed  a  single  spedmen  of  the  siskin, 
(Carduelis  spinus)  although  throughout  the  months  of  November  and  December, 
we  had  large  flocks  of  them.  The  fieldfares  and  redwings  also  appear  to  have 
nearly  taken  their  leave  of  us,  in  the  High  Peak  of  Derbyshire. 

Molluscous  ANiMALS.-^Under  stones,  and  amongst  moss  and  gras9,  may  U* 
found  Bulimus  lubricus ;  (6)  the  shell  is  hardly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and 
one-third  of  its  length  broad,  of  a  glossy  brown  or  horn  colour,  with  often  a  red- 
dish tinge,  quite  smooth  and  polished.     On  »uidy  pastures  near  the  sea  !ihon% 

•  Rennic. 
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m&y  be  pl«intifuI1y  met  with  the  B.  fasciatus,  (8)  this  shell  is  very  subject  to  va- 
riation of  colour,  but  it  is  in  general  whitish,  with  brown  streaks  or  bauds,  about 
half  au  inch  or  rather  more  in  length,  and  one  third  as  much  broad,  semitrans- 
parent,  and  coarsely  wrinkled  longitudinally.  "  On  heaths  and  other  dry  situa- 
tioas  is  the  Helix  Ericetorum,  (7)  the  shell  is  nearly  one  inch  in  diameter,  flat, 
of  a  grey  or  rusty  brown  colour,  with  generally  a  brown  band  above,  continuing 
round  the  edge  of  the  smaller  volutions.     Sometimes  the  bands  are  so  oblitera- 
ted, as  to  be  hardly  visible.     Also  in  the  same  situations,  may  be  seen  in  abun 
dance   the  H.  virgata ;    (9)  it  is  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  nearly  as 
Hinch  high,  usually  white  with  a  single  dark  brown  band  in  the  middle  of  the 
larger  volutions,  and  several  irregular  ones  at  the  base ;  but  subject  to  great  va- 
riation.    In  the  Autumn  these  shells  are  often  collected  in  such  great  numbers, 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  popular  notiou  of  their  having  fallen  from  the  clouds.     In 
warm  weather,  after  a  shower  of  rain,  they  ascend  the  blades  of  grass  in  prodi- 
gious numbers,  and  it  is  an  opinion,  (probably  a  correct  one)  that  they  tend 
fO^fatly  to  fatten  the  sheep,  which  browse  upon  the  short  grass,  and  of  necessity 
devour  prodigious  quantities  of  them.     On  dry  sandy  plains,  every  where,  may 
be  fonnd  the  H.  cingenda,  (10)  the  shell  is  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
not  so  much  high ;  colour  whitish  or  yellowish,  rarely  without  coloured  bands, 
but  mostly  with  seven  or  eight  brown  circular  lines  on  the  lower  volution,  oilen 
broken  into  dots ;  the  tip  black ;  these  bands  are  very  variable. 
*     Insects. — The  knowledge  of  the  form  and  disposition  of  the  eggs  of  insects  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  £ntomology,  as  it  will  enable  the  observer  to  de- 
cide immediately  on  the  insect,  to  which  any  eggs  he  chances  to  meet  with  be- 
long.    The  red  hairy  masses  on  the  leaves  of  hedges  and  fruit  trees,  contain  the 
eggs  of  the  gold-tailed  Moth,  (Porthesia  Chrysorrhoea) ;    The  small  caterpillars 
spin  together,  and  form  those  white  bags,  so  common  on  trees  during  winter. 
The  greyish  hairy  masses,  disposed  spirally  around  the  branches  of  fruit  trees, 
hedges,  willows,  &c  by  the  Eriogaster  lanestris  or  small  egger  moth,  may  be 
plexitifnlly   collected    through  the   winter.      The   red    hairy   masses,   situated 
on  the  trunk  and  lower  surface  of  the  branchesx)f  the  elm,  lime,  oak,  and  fruit 
trees,  mark  the  eggs  of  the  gypsey  moth.  (Hypogymna  dispar.)     We  also  see  iu 
winter,  the  ring  formed  "by  the  union  of  the  smooth  eggs;   disposed  circularly 
around  the  branches  of  fntit  trees  by  the  lackey  moth.    (Clisiocampa  Neustria.)* 
These  when  hatched  all  feed  upon  the  foliage ;  but  there  are  others  even  more 
destructive  still  to  trees,  whose  eggs  are  not  so  conspicuous,  and  whose  larvae  eat 
through  the  bark  to  the  pith,  and  thus  feed  13 

npon  the  wood,  and  cause  the  trees  to  perish. 
Amongst  these  may  be  named,  the  Hornet 
Hawk  Moth,  (Trochilium  Crabroniformis,) 
the  Bee  Hawk  Moth,  (T.  apiformis,)  the 
Breeze  Hawk  Moth,  (^geria  asiliformis, 
Fig.  13.)  The  Currant  Hawk  Moth,  (JE. 
Tipuliformis.)  The  Great  Hawk  Moth,  {JE. 
Culiciformis. 

Meteorology. — The  interior  temperature  of  the  earth  in  this  country,  is  sel- 
dom below  48  deg.  Fahr.  this  is  proved  by  the  non- freezing  of  springs  of  water 

•  Buli  (le  Se.  Nat. 
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during  hard  frosts,  as  well  as  by  boar  frost  and  snow  lying  longer  anmelted  on 
dry  cow-'dung,  and  pieces  of  wood,  than  on  grass  and  gravel  walks,  which  are 
more  rapid  conductors  of  heat,  passing  from  the  interior  of  the  earth.  But  in 
cases  where  the  sun's  heat  can  act  in  coiynnction  with  the  heat  of  the  earth,  the 
effect  produced  is  often  remarkable.  The  disappeanmce  of  frost,  and  the  melt- 
ing of  snow,  accompanied  with  copious  rains,  are  intended  by  nature  to  loosen 
the  soil  for  the  expansion  of  the  roots  of  plants,  and  at  the  same  time  to  supply 
the  fluids  which  are  to  form  the  sap.  When  chalk,  limestone,  or  marble  abounds 
either  in  rocky  manhes,  or  difiiised  through  the  soil  in  form  of  sand  or  gravel, 
the  thaws  at  this  season  tend  to  disintegrate  those  compact  portions,  and  set  free 
their  carbonic  acid,  which,  being  washed  down  to  the  roots  of  plants  by  rain, 
constitutes  an  important  portion  of  their  nutriment,  or  at  least,  serves  as  a  sti- 
mulent  to  excite  the  absorbent  orifices  of  the  fibrillsB  to  imbibe  nutritive  juices. 
— Rennie,  Notes  of  Nat. 

Zodiacal  Light. — On  the  1  Ith  of  December  last,  we  observe  a  remarkable 
luminous  appearance  in  the  heavens.  It  was  about  half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  a  bright  narrow  band 
of  light,  extending  from  the  eastern  horizon  nearly  to  the  Zenith ;  we  considered 
it  to  be  a  portion  of  an  arc,  which  had  extended  across  the  sky  from  east  to 
west,  although  we  could  not  distinctly  trace  any  remains  towards  the  western 
part  It  continued  very  bright  till  towards  ten  o'clock,  when  it  gradually  disap- 
peared; it  excelled  in  brilliancy  the  northern  lights,  and  its  colour  was  a  bright- 
yellow.  The  thermometer  might  be  about  30  degrees  the  weather  being  rather 
frosty,  and  the  wind  about  north.  Several  meteors  have  also  been  seen  very 
bright  of  late.  We  supposed  it  to  be  what  is  generally  termed  a  Zodiacal  light. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  who  saw  it,  may  be  able  to  give  us  a  more  accurate 
account. 

Dbw. — ^The  annual  average  quantity  deposited  in  this  country,  is  estimated 
at  a  depth  of  about  five  inches,  being  about  one-fourth  of  the  mean  quantity  of 
moisture,  supposed  to  be  received  from  the  atmosphere  over  all  Great  Britain  in 
the  year,  or  about  22,  161,  337,  335  tons,  taking  the  ton  at  252  imperial  gallons. 

TABLE, 

SHEWING  IN  HOURS,  THE  WHOLE   AMOUNT   OF  SUN-SHINB,  DURING  THE  TEAR 
1832,  TAKEN  MORNING  AND  EVENING,  EVERY  DAT  AT  CHAT8WORTH. 


Months. 

Morning, 

Evening. 

TotaL 

January 

February 

March 

12i  Hours. 

30^    do. 

54}    do. 

50i  do. 
131}  do. 
107      da 

72i    do. 

74}    do. 

59|    do. 

39      do. 

32i    do. 

27i    do. 

16   Hours. 
45}    do. 
62f    do. 
82}    do. 
80}    do. 
97|    do. 
87i    do. 
97^    do. 
IH    do. 
38i    do. 
28|    do. 
m    do. 

28}  Hours. 

76  do. 
117i  do. 
133  do. 
212  do. 
204i  do. 
159}  do. 
172^  do. 
139      do. 

77i    do. 

61       do. 

47       do. 

ApriL 

May. 

tntrnj.,  •••••••••• 

June ••••. 

July 

AUflTUSt. .  •  • 

September 

October 

November 

December. 

691} 

736 

1427} 

Forty- four  hours  and  a  half  more  !:nn-ybine  in  the  afternoon  than  moniing 
throughout  the  year.  • 
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III.— SOCIETIES, 


CONNECTED  WITH  HORTICULTURE  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  tte  December  Meeting,  the  mmt  remarkable  exhibition  consisted  of  six  varieties  of  seed- 
Vnis  ChrTsantbemums  from  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Oxford,  three  of  the  sorts  were  equal  in  beauty 
to  tke  Chinese,  and  all  them  completely  distinct  from  their  Eastern  brethren.  We  understand 
tbeae  are  the  llrst  of  his  seedlings  which  hare  flowered,  and  his  success  has  been  such  as  to 
raise  between  eighty  and  ninety  plants.  Mr.  Kirke  exhibited  a  very  fine  collection  of  twenty- 
9[Te  sorts  of  apples  and  Napolean  pears.  Mr.  George  White,  a  Queen  pine  apple,  (weight,  S  lbs. 
8  OS.)  T.  J.  Wilroot,  Esq.  of  Coventry,  an  excellent  seedling  apple,  called  the  Eldon  Pippin. 
Mrs.  Marryat,  a  collection  of  roses,  See,  Mr.  J.  L.  Snow,  a  seedling  cactus,  and  a  hybrid  cine- 
nyrta,  and  Messrs.  Chandler,  twenty-.one  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Papers  were  read  "On  the  uses  and  cultivation  in  the  climate  of  England,  of  the  Zea  Mays 
or  Indian  Com.^  By  the  Author  of  the  Domestic  Gardener's  Manual,  and  some  **  notes  on 
Chiseae  Chrysanthemums,"  by  Mr.  Donald  Munro.  Intimation  was  made  to  the  members,  that 
six  lectures  on  Botany  would  be  given  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July  next. 


IV— MONTHLY  HORTICULTURAL  CALENDAR. 


FOR   FEBRUARY. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Whatsvsr  February  may  bring  forth  we  know  not,  January,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
frosty  days,  has  been  exceedingly  mild,  although  we  have  had  less  sunshine  than  in  January 
laal  year,  and  should  February  continue  open  and  not  be  excessively  wet,  advantage  may  be 
taken  towards  the  end,  to  get  in  many  of  the  principal  crops,  and  make  preparation  for  the 
remainder  in  March. 

J^eas  ofitf  Bttm$  should  be  sown  about  the  middle  and  end  of  the  month  j  where  it  can  be 
AMse ;  the  most  economical  method  is  to  sow  in  drills  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  apart,  and  fill  be- 
twixt the  rows  afterwards  w^ith  such  crops  as  are  requisite.  It  is  also  advisable  to  sow  some 
in  boxes,  and  place  them  on  the  flues  of  the  vinery ;  lay  about  two  inches  thick  of  rotten  dung 
at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  for  the  roots  to  ran  in.  (See  Vol.  1.)  The  early  Frame  peas,  and  the 
Maxagan  and  Lisbon  are  the  best  Beans  for  this  season.    See  volume  1 ,  page  8€2. 

Aroeoli.— Sow  'a  little  of  the  Impregnated  Early  White  to  produce  from  the  beginning  of 
November  to  Christmas. 

Polofoes.— Plant  the  Early  Manly,  and  Early  Kidney  close  under  a  south  wall,  or  under  the 
wall  of  a  hothouse,  and  mix  a  large  portion  of  sand  in  the  soil ;  to  come  into  eating  towards 
the  end  of  Mliy. 

Ceiery  sown  on  a  slight  Imtbed,  or  in  pans,  will  be  much  eariier  than  that  sown  in  the  open 
groaad,  a  little  caaliflower  seed  may  also  be  scattered  over  the  bed  to  succeed  those  under  glas- 
ses. 

Raditkes  and  Lettuce  should  be  sown  in  light  soil  twice  in  the  month. 

Corroto.— Sow  the  Early  Horn,  and  the  Early  Short  Red  Horn  on  a  slight  hotbed  in  the  be. 
ginning  of  the  month  for  the  first  crop,  and  towards  the  end  on  a  warm  south  border  to  suc- 
ceed them. 
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Spinach.— •Tovrsard*  tlie  middle  of  the  month  sow  iome  Flanders  and  roand  seeded  spinach 
to  succeed  the  winter  crops. 

OnioRs.— About  the  end  of  the  month,  if  the  the  weather  be  farourable  and  the  ground  pre- 
pared, sow  the  main  crop,  in  beds  four  feet  and  a  half  wide,  and  drilled  six  inches  apart  in  the 
beds. 

Panleyj  Tkynuy  and  ▼artons  other  potherbs,  may  be  sown  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 

Mustard  and  Crtn  may  still  be  sown  in  pans  or  boxes  every  week,  and  placed  on  the  flues 
of  the  vinery,  or  other  warm  situation. 

Rhubarb. — Plant  two  year  old  roots  for  forcing,  as  recommended  last  month. 

Rdney  fieonc— Sow  the  cream-coloured  and  early-buff  in  small  pots,  partly  filled  with  light 
mould,  or  soil  from  a  cucumber  bed,  and  set  them  on  the  flues ;  when  in  the  flrst  rough  leaf, 
turn  them  out  with  balls  into  pots  ten  inches  deep,  spreading  the  plants  round  the  edges  of  the 
pots,  and  raising  the  soil  as  high  as  the  cotyledons ;  they  require  a  heat  from  6&  to  75  degrees 
Fahr.  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  with  plenty  of  air:  avoids  topping  the  plants,  and  sow  once 
a  week  where  a  regular  supply  is  wanted. 

Asparagus  may  be  still  taken  up,  and  planted  in  a  frame  on  a  slight  hotbed  tat  forcing. 

Parmtp*.— At  the  end  of  the  month,  sow  the  GuemBey  and  hollow-crowned  sorts,  far  a  main 
crop. 

Shallots  and  Garlic  sbonld  be  planted  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  when  not  done  in  the 
autumn,  in  drills  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  six  inches  from  root  to  root  in  the  drill. 

Ca^Aa^e;.— Plant  out  autumn  sown  ones  for  use  in  July,  and  sow  a  little  seed  for  use,  aa 
greens  in  August  and  September. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Roges  in  Pot$  now  placed  in  the  forcing-houses,  will  produce  flowers  towards  the  middle  of 
April. 

Annuals. —  For  a  selection  of  the  finest  sort^,  see  p.  30,  of  the  present  volume. 

Auriculas  should  now  be  top-dressed,  with  a  mixture  of  fresh  yellow  loam,  rotten  horse  dung, 
river  sand,  leaf  mould,  and  sheep  or  fowls*  dung,  as  recommended  Vol.  1. 

Dahlia  seed  should  now  be  sown  in  pots,  and  placed  ill  a  hot-bed  firaune,  and  a  few  old  roots 
plunged  in  tan  about  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Polpantkuses  should  now  be  top-dressed  with  light  maideu  soil,  mixed  with  a  little  new 
horse-dung;  and  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  boxes  or  pons  filled  with  light  new  mould. 

Ranunculuses  should  be  planted  about  the  end  of  the  month  in  prepared  beds. 

TuUps  in  beds  should  be  carefully  examined  on  a  dry  day,  after  they  appear  above  ground, 
and  all  injured  parts  of  both  leaves  and  roots  removed.  If  the  seed  sown  las^  year  is  up,  let 
the  young  plants  be  pricked  off,  either  in  pots,  or  in  a  bed  of  light  sandy  soil. 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Fines. — Prune  such  as  are  planted  to  bear  fruit  in  green-houses.  Also  introduce  vines  in 
pots  into  the  vinery,  to  ripen  their  fruit  in  June.  Grapes  that  were  set  last  month  will  require 
thinning,  and  the  young  shoots  of  th6  vines  tying  in.    See  VoL  I. 

Chertj  Houses  will  now  require  attention.  Admit  air  night  and  day,  and  if  the  weather  be 
frosty,  increase  the  fire  to  keep  the  thermometer  as  high  as  40  deg.  for  during  the  time  of  flow- 
ering they  will  bear  but  litt)e  heat  Pick  off  the  curled  leaves,  and  destroy  the  caterpillars 
they  contain. 

Strawberries  in  Pots  bring  in  once  a  fortnight,  and  give  them  a  plentiful  supply  of  water. 

Peach  Houses.— When  the  trees  are  in  flower,  or  setting  their  fruit,  give  abundance  of  air  as 
early  in  the  morning  as  possible,  and  shot  up  early  in  the  afternoon ;  the  less  fire  is  used  in 
forcing  the  better.    Occasionally  moisten  the  air  by  steaming. 

Penchea  and  Nectarines  on  the  open  wall,  should  have  their  buds  advanced  a  little  before 
pruning,  or  they  are  liable  to  be  ii^ured,  if  the  weather  comes  severe. 

Pruning  and  NaiHng  generally,  must  be  finished  as  soon  as  possible,  or  it  will  interfere  with 
other  spring  work. 

Raspberries. — Plant  in  rows  five  feet  apart,  and  four  feet  from  stool  to  stool  in  the 
rows ;  let  each  stool  contain  three  plants  in  a  triangular  form,  and  cut  them  down  to  about  two 
feet  high. 

Graft  Fruit  Trees,  where  it  is  wished  to  change  the  sorts. 
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PART  I. 


ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 


HORTICULTURE.— Article  I. 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  STRIPED  HOUSAINEE  PERSIAN 

MELON. 

BY  THB  AUTHOR  OT  THE  DOMESTIC  OARDBNER'fl   MANDAL,  C.  M.  H.  S. 

(Second  Paper,) 

If  the  reader  will  do  me  the  farour  to  reperuse  my  previous  article 
upon  this  subject.  Vol.  1,  page  772,  he  will  perceive  that  I  promised 
to  give  in  a  second  paper,  the  detail  of  au  experiment  which  should 
elucidate  many  of  the  facts  adduced  in  the  first.  The  season  is  ap- 
proaching in  which  the  culture  of  this  melon  should  commence,  I 
therefore  hasten  to  complete  my  promise  ;  and  while  I  apologise  for 
the  unavoidable  length  of  this  communication,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to 
assure  the  reader  that  if  he  find  any  point  of  difficulty,  or  any  ap- 
parent omission,  which  ought  to  be  cleared  up  or  supplied,  and  will 
explicitly  state  such  among  the  Queries  of  the  Register,  I  will  not 
be  remiss  in  duly  considering  and  replying  to  the  same ;  for  it  is  my 
earnest  desire  to  render  the  production  of  this  fruit  as  easy  as  that  of 
the  black  rock,  or  any  other  thick  rind  trash,  that  has  heretofore  been 
exclusively  grown. 

However,  before  I  proceed  in  my  directions,  I  must  refer  very 
particularly  to  the  description  I  have  given  of  the  fi-uit  in  the  several 
stages  of  its  growth,  and  of  its  appearance  and  flavour  when  perfectly 
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ripe;  it  is  of  great  moment  to  be  very  accurate  in  the  discrimina- 
tion of  fruits^  for  such  is  the  accumulation  of  varieties^  and  the  un- 
certainty of  written  descriptions^  that  great  confusion  must  otherwise 
prevail. 

The  Striped  Housainee  is  correctly  described  in  the  fourth  para- 
graph of  page  776,  yet  how  very  different  must  that  appear  from  the 
fruit  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  at  page  830  of  the  Horticultural 
Register.  The  ripd  may  be  said  to  be  greenish,  but  can  the  flesh  be 
considered  white  by  any  one  who  has  seen  the  genuine  fruit  P  The 
weight  too  is  said  to  be,  three  or  four  pounds.  Now  I  venture  to  as- 
sert that,  as  a  whole,  this  description  in  the  Register  is  decidedly  er- 
roneous, and  that  upon  tolerably  sure  grounds.  The  seed  I  sowed 
was  received  from  Mr.  Knight  himself,  it  came  to  me  directed  in  his 
own  hand  writing,  so  did  that  of  the  Sweet  Melon,  of  Ispahan,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  very  incorrectly  described  at  page  830,  inasmuch  as 
the  flesh  is  said  to  be  green.  The  flesh  of  the  Ispahan  is  nearly  white, 
and  of  one  unmixed  tint,  but  that  of  the  Striped  Housainee  is  of 
three  distinct  shades,  not  one  of  which  approaches  to  a  white,  pro- 
perly so  called. 

The  House  in  which  I  produced  the  fruit  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
only  twelve  feet  long ;  an  addition,  however,  was  made  to  it  at  one 
end,  during  the  growth  of  the  plants :  this  led  to  a  singular  result, 
which  will  hereafter  be  noticed.  The  height  of  the  house  at  the 
b9ck  wall  was  seven  feet ;  a  walk  two  feet  wide  ran  immediately 
within,  and  along  this  wall ;  and  a  flue  nine  inches  broad,  and  about 
eighteen  inches  deep,  including  its  base,  was  in  front  of  the  walk,  its 
internal  face  forming  the  basis  of  the  wall  of  a  pit,  that  contained  a 
leaf-bed  three  feet  in  depth.  The  back  of  the  pit  therefore,  measur- 
ing from  the  inner  face  of  the  bricks,  was  three  feet  in  advance  of 
the  wall  of  the  house. 

The  temperature  of  the  leaves,  oak  and  beech,  was  generally  from 
76  to  82  degrees,  rarely  higher ;  and  in  this  bed  a  few  pine-apple 
plants  were  plunged.  Hence  the  melons  were  to  be  trained  over  the 
space  occupied  by  the  pit  wall,  the  flue,  and  walk ;  so  as  not  to  over- 
shadow the  pines.  The  slope  of  the  lights  formed  an  angle  of  26 
degrees,  that  is  2i  degrees  more  than  the  fourth  part  of  a  quadrant 
or  quarter  circle. 

The  limits  aflbrded  to  my  plants  were  too  contracted  to  permit  the 
stems  to  attain  a  sufficient  perpendicular  growth  before  they  made 
their  bend  under  the  angle  of  the  glass;  which  angle  the  advancing 
shoots  ought  always  to  follow  correctly,  at  a  distance  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  below  the  lights ;  because  a  full  exposure  to  light. 
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(sun-light)   is  indispansable  for  the  healthy  progress  of  this  melon. 
Its  leaves  are  iuunensely  laige,  and  the  upper  surface  of  each  ought 
to  enjoy  a  full  exposure  to  fixe  rays.    Those  under  shadow  are  ren- 
dered incapable  of  elaborating  the  sap>  and  consequently^  of  effecting 
those  electric- chemical  changes^  which  the  direct  rays  occasion^  per- 
haps in  a  great  degree  by  their  own  fixation  and  partial  decomposi- 
tion.   The  leaves  also  are  liable  to  injury  from  those  sudden  spring 
frosts  that>  in  the  absence  of  fire,  might  even  form  an  icy  scale  upon 
the  glass;  therefore  a  distance  of  twelve  inches  at  the  least,  below  it, 
ought  to  be  provided  for ;  and  to  admit  of  this  distance,  the  height 
of  the  back  walk  should  be  about  nine  feet,  with  the  slope  of  the 
lights  amounting  to  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees.    I  must  here  refer 
the  reader  to  a  description  of  Mr.  Knight's  melon-house  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Persian  tribe,  given  at  vol.  1,  p.  263  and  302  of  the 
Jlegisier.    My  pit  presented  only  an  expedient,  attended  with  the 
following  disadvantages.    It  was  too  low,  and  was  not  so  constructed 
as  to  admit  currents  of   air  without  letting   down  the  lights :   it 
had  not  a  flue  in  front    to   create  a  full  and  equable  diffusion 
of  heated  air;  and  finally,  it  did  not  enjoy  a  full  southern  expo- 
sure.    The   results  were,    therefore,   a  too  tardy  progress  on  the 
growth  of  the  herb,  and  in  the  ripening  of  the  fruit ;  the  plants 
also  were  far  too  crowded  and  confined.    Nevertheless  I  produced 
fine  and  excellent  firuit.    They,  therefore,  who  wish  to  experimentise 
even  with  defective  machinery,  may  do  so  with  considerable  confi- 
dence, and  thus  the  public  may  by  degrees  acquire  some  knowledge 
of,  and  begin  to  estimate  a  noble  fruit,  of  which,  even  the  fruiterers 
are  as  yet  in  a  state  of  all  but  ignorance.     After  these  preliminary 
remarks  I  proceed  to  the 

PARTICULARS  OF  THE  CULTURE. 
Sowing  — March  1 1th,  1832.    The  seeds  were  sown  in  small 
pots,   (48th  size)  that  were  previously  netted  with  hay,  in  order  to 
secure  the  removal  of  an  entire  ball.     Upon  this  hay  the  soil  was 
placed ;  it  was  a  rich,  sandy,  and  adhesive  loam,  and  a  single  seed 
was  set  in  each  pot,  half  an  inch  below  the  surface ;  the  pots  were 
then  plunged  to  their  rims  in  the  leaves.    It  will  be  borne  in  mind, 
hat  diese  produced  no  bottom  heat,  compared  with  that  of  a  dung 
hot-bed  ;  they  served  merely  to  raise  and  keep  up  the  temperature  of 
the  soil  to  a  point  just  above  the  avei*age  heat  of  the  air  of  the  house. 
Tran9planting  into  large  Pois. — April  9th.    The  most  forward 
plant  was  on  this  day  removed  to  its  fruiting  pot ;  I  propose  to  con- 
fine my  future  observations  to  this  subject  only,  to  avoid  confusion. 
The  plant  was  three  or  four  inches  high,  and  had  developed  several 
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fine  true  leaves,  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  ]K>t  it  was  transferred 
to,  was  twelve  inches  hroad  at  the  rim,  and  of  equal  depth,  both  in- 
ternal measure ;  it  was  a  sea-kale  pot  inverted,  the  lower  orifice  six 
inches  wide,  was  closed  with  a  circular  grass  turf,  eight  inches  broad 
and  above  an  inch  thick ;  the  pot  was  plunged  into  the  leaves  (upon 
which  the  grass  surface  rested)  close  to  the  back  wall  of  the  pit. 

It  was  next  filled  with  a  soil  composed  of  five  parts  of  chopped 
turf,  with  its  herbage,  and  one  part  of  the  recent  dung  of  poultry, 
well  incorporated  together.  The  mould  of  the  turf  was  a  sandy  haz- 
el loam,  which,  chemically  viewed,  consisted  of  a  lai^e  portion  of  si- 
liceous (gravelly)  sand,  and  perhaps  one-third  of  argillaceous  or 
clayey  earth,  with  a  small  quantity  of  chalk,  (carbonate  of  lime.) 
It  derived  its  hazel  colour  from  a  sub-oxide  of  iron,  of  ocherous  qua- 
lity. This  colour  was  gradually  changed  to  a  dark  grey  or  black, 
partly  by  the  abstraction  of  some  of  the  oxygen  of  the  iron,  during 
the  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  matters,  and  partly 
by  the  formation  of  carbon,  resulting  from  that  decomposition. 

The  soil  being  thus  prepared,  and  its  temperature  raised  by  the 
warmth  of  the  leaf-bed,  and  by  that  radiated  firom  the  side  of  the 
flue  within  the  pit,  the  young  plant  was  removed  from  the  small  pot, 
and  deposited  in  a  hole  made  in  the  centre  of  the  large  one :  the  ball 
was  entire,  the  roots  having  insinuated  themselves  into  the  hay. 
The  soil  of  the  great  pot  was  then  brought  up  to,  and  pressed  firmly 
about  the  ball  and  lower  part  of  the  stem ;  a  slight  watering  was  giv- 
en with  water  at  about  70  deg.  and  in  a  few  days  the  surface  was 
covered  over  with  sand. 

Training. — ^The  plant  did  not  shrink,  it  soon  naturalised  itself  to 
the  new  soil,  and  grew  with  rapidity.  A  stake  was  placed  in  the 
pot,  and  secured  to  a  cross- rail,  that  ran  horizontally  over  the  shelf 
of  the  pit,  twelve  inches  below  the  glass,  and  three  feet  in  front  of 
the  back  wall  of  the  house.  From  this  cross-rail,  small  laths  were 
laid  to  the  wall  in  a  slope  corresponding  with  that  of  the  lights ;  and 
other  laths  were  laid  across,  so  as  to  form  an  open  trellis-work,  with 
spaces  wide  enough  to  allow  the  free  use  of  the  hands  in  tying  up 
the  shoots.  The  plant  was  ti*ained  up^  and  secured  to  the  stake  till 
it  reached  the  cross-rail,  and  every  lateral  and  tendril  was  pinched 
off  during  this  perpendicular  growth. 

May  I6th,  it  had  foiuteen  clear  joints,  and  then,  just  above  the 
cross-rail,  the  shoot  was  stopped  about  the  tenth  or  eleventh  joint : 
all  the  leaves  upon  the  stem  were  most  carefully  retained. 

Three  lateral  shoots  were  soon  produced;  and  on  the  26th  of 
Mav,  five  fruits  were  swelling.    Two  of  these  were  on  a  lower  shoot 
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about  the  ninth  joint,  and  were,  with  the  shoot  itself,  cut  off.  Two 
other  laterals  from  the  tenth  and  twelfth  joints,  were  inclined  to  the 
ri^ht  and  left  upon  the  trellis ;  and  a  third  or  central  shoot  was,  in  a 
short  time  afterwards,  conducted  directly  up  the  slope.  At  the  end 
of  May,  the  plant,  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  the  termination  of 
the  central  leader,  had  twenty  clear  joints,  and  the  early  leaves  were 
from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  hreadth. 

June  2nd. — ^Two  of  the  hest  swelled  fruits  were  selected ;  the  rest 
(seven  in  number)  were,  from  time  to  time  removed :  the  three  chief 
shoots  only,  were  permitted  to  grow,  but  these  were  retained  at  their 
full  length. 

Setting  the  Fruit, — I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  mentioned  this  ope- 
ration before;  however,  it  is  of  little  consequence,  I  regularly  at- 
tended to  it  as  the  female  blossoms  became  manifest,  although  I  am 
not  quite  satisfied,  that  any  certain  effects  result  from  the  practice. 
I  have  witnessed  its  inefficacy  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  and  cannot 
accede  to  the  common  opinion,  that,  until  bees  or  flies  be  in  a  state 
of  activity,  the  fruit  will  fail,  for  want  of  a  due  application  of  the 
pollen  or  farina  fructicans.  When  I  consider  that  Dioicous  plants 
in  situations  very  remote  from  one  another,  produce  perfect  seeds,  I 
cannot  but  conclude,  that  attractions  may  exist  which  the  eye  cannot 
discern,  nor  the  mind  comprehend ;  minute  insects  too,  not  seen  nor 
suspected,  may  be  at  hand  at  every  season  :  still  as  the  process  of 
artificial  impregnation  may  be  useful,  is  recommended,  and  cannot 
do  any  great  injury.  I  will  describe  it. 

The  fruitful  blossom  ought  to  be  fully  expanded,  and  the  stamens 
of  the  male  flower  matured ;  that  is,  the  dust  should  be  distinctly 
visible  upon  the  anthers.  When  two  blossoms  co-exist  in  this  fa- 
vourable state,  the  latter  is  to  be  gathered  and  deprived  of  its  corol- 
la ;  it  is  then  to  be  held  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  right 
hand,  or  by  a  small  pair  of  pincers,  and  inverted  into  the  female 
flower,  which  is  held  upright  by  the  left  hand,  so  that  the  anthers 
may  come  in  contact  with  the  stigma  of  the  female.  In  this  posi- 
tion, it  is  to  be  pressed  cautiously,  but  firmly  down ;  and  then,  may 
either  be  simply  left  in  the  flower,  or  as  is  practised  by  some,  may 
be  confined  within  it,  by  passing  a  thread  or  strip  of  bass  round  the 
petal,  till  that  decay  of  itself.  Whatever  be  thought  of  the  utility 
of  impregnation,  I  earnestly  recommend,  that  no  one  ever  pull  ofl* 
the  male  blossoms  as  useless,  or  from  the  idea  that  they  exhaust  the 
plant :  nature  may  herein  be  trusted ;  the  male  flowers  are  not  pro  • 
duced  in  vain. 

Water. — This  was  given  whenever  the  soil  became  dry  at  the  sur- 
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face,  or  the  leaves  began  to  droop  :  the  temperature  was  about  that 
of  the  average  of  the  house,  70  to  76  degrees.  Liquid  manure  from 
steeped  sheep  or  poultry  dung,  was  given  to  the  extent  of  a  quart  or 
more,  once  or  twice  a  week.  To  prepare  this  liquid,  put  into  a  three 
gallon  tub  about  one-fourth  of  its  content  of  recent  dung ;  add  a  gal- 
lon of  scalding  water,  and  mash  the  mass  till  the  lumps  be  broken 
up ;  then  fill  the  tub  with  cold  rain  water.  Stir  the  mixture  tho* 
it>aghly  twice,  and  let  it  settle :  the  clear  supernatant  liquor  only, 
is  to  be  used.  If  this  became  very  fetid,  a  few  grains  of  ^ood  pow- 
dered chloride  of  lime,  added  to  each  quart,  will  bean  effectual  reme- 
dy. While  on  the  subject  of  watering,  I  must  observe,  that  when 
melons  are  grown  in  pots,  the  soil  must  be  kept  moist  till  the  fruit 
gives  evidence  of  approaching  to  maturity ;  th^i,  the  quantity  of  wa- 
ter must  be  greatly  abated.  Mr.  Knight  cultivates  his  Persian  me^^ 
Ions  in  large  pots,  the  internal  dimensions  of  which,  are  about  six- 
teen inches  in  depth,  and  seventeen  inches  in  width  at  the  top ;  yet 
he  keeps  the  soil  moist  to  the  bottom.  My  melons  were  planted  out 
into  pots  greatly  too  small  to  support  their  growth,  as  I  discovered 
by  observing,  that  the  roots  ramified  far  and  wide  among  the  leaves 
of  the  bed ;  and  that  a  plant  in  a  pot,  which  was  not  plunged,  could 
scarcely  be  kept  alive.  If  the  striped  Hmaainee  be  grown  on  dung 
beds,  and  the  soil  be  very  firm  and  clayey,  it  may,  as  was  remarked 
by  the  conductors  of  the  Horticultural  Register,  vol.  1,  page  164, 
produce  very  fine  fruit  without  waterings ;  but  in  pots,  whether  the 
soil  be  rich  and  light,  or  firm  and  heavy,  the  plants  must  be  liberal- 
ly watered,  or  they  will  fail. 

Rich  liquid  manure  continually  supplied  to  a  soil  originally  im- 
pregnated with  decomposable,  vegetable,  and  annual  substances, 
must  be  a  succedaneum  for  space.  In  the  native  country  of  this 
fruit,  a  libera]  quantity  of  water  at  the  sub-stratum,  under  the  rich 
beds  of  earth,  amply  supplied  with  doves'  dung,  has  been  provided 
for  by  the  Persian  gardener  for  ages  past  The  Encyclopaedia  of 
Gardening,  page  100,  No.  466,  observes : — "  Doves*  dung  is  in  great 
request  in  Persia  and  Syria,  for  the  culture  of  melons..  Large  pi- 
geon-houses are  built  in  many  places,  expressly  to  collect  it  The 
melon  is  now,  as  it  was  2500  years  ago,  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life; 
and  when  the  Prophet  Isaiah  meant  to  convey  an  idea  of  a  famine, 
he  predicted  that  a  cab  of  doves*  dung  would  be  sold  for  a  shekel  of 
silver  :*' — about  half-a-crown. 

Persia  is  an  extremely  hot  climate,  but  the  cold  during  the  nights 
is,  in  many  parts  very  severe,  and  the  dews  consequently  very  abun- 
dant.    This  fact  will  justify  the  practice  of  keeping  up  in  our  pine 
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and  luelou  departments,  very  high  temperature  during  hright  sun- 
shine, and  of  permitting  it  to  decline  greatly  during  the  night  I, 
Tery  frequently,  had  100  degrees  in  my  pit  during  the  day,  and 
fonnd  the  thermometer  at  65  to  60,  and  even  lower,  on  the  following 
morning. 

To  finish  the  suhject  of  watering ;  it  seems  improper  to  syringe  or 
waler  the  foliage  of  the  leaves  of  the  melon  growing  under  glass. 
The  sopply  of  moisture  must  he  given  to  the  roots,  and  whatever  is 
famished  to  the  foliage,  ought  to  he  deposited  in  the  form  of  dew 
raised  hy  sprinkling  the  flues  and  paths  an  hour  hefore  sun- set* 
The  steam  exhaled  will  he  attracted  hy  the  pointed  portions  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  hristles  or  hairy  down  on  their  surfaces. 

Air. — ^I  could  admit  air  only  hy  sliding  down  the  top  lights,  or  hy 
(^pening  the  door  at  the  hack  of  the  house ;  hence,  it  was  given  par- 
tially, but  this  ought  not  to  he  done.    Air  ought  to  flow  in  an  equa- 
ble  stream  in   the  direction  of  the  slope  from  front  to  back ;  but 
wind  should  never  blow  upon  the  plants  :  my  experience  has  taught 
me  that  fact    I  again  refer  the  reader  to  vol.  I,  p.  263,  of  the  Reg. 
for  a  description  of  Mr.  Knight  s  house,  erected  for  the  express  cul- 
tare  of  the  melons  of  Persia,  in  pots :  it  appears  to  comprise  every 
requisite  that  machinery  can  supply,  for  insuring  the  perfect  maturi- 
ty of  a  fruit,  that  is  native  of  a  climate  so  essentially  difierent  from 
tbat  of  our  own  country.    In  a  house  so  constructed,  air  can  be  adr 
wanted  and  discharged,  without  disturbing  the  lights,  and,  through 
small  apertures,  always  under  tlie  controul  of  the  operator :  the 
result  is,  that,  the  temperature  may  be  kept  regular,  and  a  stream  of 
air  distributed  throughout  that  part  of  the  house  which  is  occupied 
by  the  foliage,  night  and  day ;  the  flues,  or  hot  water  apparatus,  sup- 
plying the  requisite  degree  of  radiated  heat,  at  all  times  when  the 
absence  or  deficiency  of  san-light,  renders  it  needful  to  secure  the 
minimum  temperature  by  artificial  means. 

Temperature. — Seventy  degrees  in  the  day-time,  exclusive  of  heat 
from  direct  solar  height,  ought  to  be  aimed  at :  sixty  degrees  should 
be  kept  up  during  the  night  These,  I  consider  the  minima  du- 
ring day  and  night,  to  be  maintained  with  an  admission  of  external 
air,  whenever  that  air  is  not  under  40  degrees.  In  direct  sunshine, 
80  to  100  degrees,  the  thennometer  being  completely  in  the  shade, 
may  be  allowed  with  advantage.  The  foliage  and  fruit  must  be 
shaded  from  brilliant  sun-light  at  the  mid-day  hours,  by  double  nets, 
or  a  canvass  screen. 

Progress  of  the  Fruit. — ^June  4th.  The  two  melons  that  were 
swelling  on  the  plant,  had  now  attained  in  length  ;  the  larger,  three 
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inches  and  a  bdC  the  small  one^  an  inch  and  a  half.  From  this  pe- 
riod they  advanced  regularly  ;  the  one  being  at  all  times  proportioti- 
ably  less  than  the  other.  I  did  not  accurately  note  the  dates  when 
they  ceased  to  enlarge ;  but  two*  or  three  weeks  subsequently  elapsed 
before  they  became  ripe.  The  smaller  melon  was  cut  on  or  about 
the  first  day  of  August :  it  weighed  three  potmds  six  ounces.  The 
larger  fruit  was  cut  in  a  perfectly  mature  state  on  the  twenty- fourth 
of  that  month ;  it  measured  nine  inches  in  length,  about  twenty 
inches  in  the  girt,  and  weighed  six  pounds  five  oimces.  I  kept  it 
for  above  a  week,  and  then  sent  it  to  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  with  a  paper  containing  the  particulars  of  its  culture. 

Shortly  after  I  was  honoured  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lindley,  dated 
September  6,  wherein  I  was  assured  that  the  Melon  had  been  "  laid 
before  the  Garden  Committee**  and  was  "  an  excellent  fruit"  At 
vol.  1,  p.  778  of  the  Reg,  I  have  mentioned  the  tardiness  of  this 
variety  in  ripening ;  the  period  was  much  prolonged  with  me,  not 
only  by  the  easterly  aspect  of  my  house,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
alteration  by  which  one  end  of  it  was  laid  open  for  many  days.  This 
caused  an  irregularity  in  the  temperature,  and  much  exposiure  to 
wind,  whereby  the  foliage  was  deranged  ;  and  the  fruit  arrested  in 
its  growth.  One  plant,  in  fact,  that  was  fully  exposed,  was  killed ; 
the  foliage  being  dried  up,  as  if  a  fire  had  been  kindled  under  it  I 
mention  this,  in  order  to  caution  other  cultivators  to  avoid,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  evil  of  suffering  a  stream  of  air  to  beat  down  upon 
the'  surface  of  the  leaves. 

If  any  of  your  readers  Sir,  be  really  desirous  of  making  a  trial 

during  the  present  year,  but  find  a  difficulty  in  procuring  seed,  I 

shall  feel  happy  to  prove,  by  more  than  mere  words,  the  anxiety  I 

feel  of  promoting  the  progress  of  this  delicious  fruit,  to  the  exclusion 

of  the  old  varieties.     I  therefore,  herewith,  place  at  your  disposal,  a 

few  packets  of  seeds  of  the  Housainee  and  sweet  Ispahan  melon,* 

both  grown  by  myself  last  summer ;  I  hope  you  will  have  applicants 

sufficient  to  take  them  off  your  hands,  and  that  ample  success  will 

attend  each  experiment    It  will  be  clearly  understood,,  that  you  are 

to  be  put  to  no  expense,  either  by  letter  or  otherwise,  on  the  part  of 

any  one  who  may  wish  to  avail  himself  of  an  offer  that  is  Jreely 

made.  G.  I.  T. 

January  4th,  1833. 

*  I  had  six  packets  of  a  gpeetes,  which  I  consider  a  variety  of  the  great  Ger- 
mek,  if  not  the  Germek  itself;  it  is,  without  exception,  the  finest  frame  or  hed 
melon  that  I  ever  saw,  prolific,  and  of  easy  culture :  the  seeds  originally  came 
from  a  ndbleman^s  estate,  but  without  a  name. 


I  SAVE  sent  you  a  sketch  of  an  iron-roofed  vinery,  (6g.  14,)  which 
I  would  strongly  recommend,  both  for  atiUty  aiid  beauty.  I  am 
persuaded,  one  great  reaaon,  why  metal  houses  are  not  fonnd  to  an- 
swer well,  is  from  their  not  being  well  constructed ;  they  are  very 
ofken  built  by  persona  totally  unacquainted  with  the  advantages  or 
^sadvanlages  vegetation  derives,  from  certain  modea  of  conatmc- 
uon,  and  in  very  many  instances,  the  gardener  has  not  even  an  op- 
porttuiity  of  giving  his  opinion  on  the  subject  When  they  are  set 
to  work,  however,  and  not  found  to  answer,  the  blame  generally  fells 


%^ 


U 
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npon   the     gardener's    shoulders. 


Tbe  plan  of  the  houae 

is  to  contain  13,000  and  upwards 

of  cubic  feet ;  and  supposing  the 

atmosphere,  to  be  as  cold  as  Zero, 

tbe   hot-water  apparatus  of  mine, 

you  inserted  vol.  1,  page  681,  will 

give  3,318  cubic  inches,  at  tbe 

temperature'  of  180  degrees,  which 

will  throw  a  heat  into  this  30  feet 

house   of  68  degrees.      If  every 

housecould  thusbereadilysupplied 

with  heat,  I  think  metallic  houses  would 

have  had  nnder  my  care  for  seven  years, 

principle,  used  both  for  pines,  vines,  and  iwaches ;  and  I  feel  quite 

satisfied,  that  if  there  is  a  good  command  of  licat,  they  will  he  fonnd 


:iot  be  in  such  disrepnte.'I 
houses  constructed  on  this 
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the  best  kind  of  houses  constructed.  The  aspect  I  would  recommend, 
is  for  the  house  to  receive  the  full  sun  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day, 
and  be  so  situated  as  to  have  the  sun -shine,  from  four  in  the  morn- 
ing to  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  uprights  in  front  (a)  are  three 
inches  wide  and  half  an  inch  thick,  set  in  stone,  each  sash  swings  open 
with  a  pivot;  the  spout  (b)  is  four  inches  wide,  and  rests  upon  the 
top  of  the  front  sashes,  fastening  to  them  with  screws.  The  as- 
trickles  or  sash  bars  (c)  should  be  the  size  and  weight  of  one  pound 
to  a  foot,  and  screwed  at  one  end  to  the  spout,  and  the  other  to  the 
stone  coping  at  the  top  (d).  The  rafters  are  four  inches  wide,  and 
half  an  inch  thick ;  the  lights  in  front  all  swing  open ;  there  is  also 
a  light  over  each  door,  to  slide  or  swing,  and  three  slides  of  wood  in 
the  back  wall,  within  six  inches  of  the  top,  to  let  off  the  vapours 
when  necessary.  The  roof  is  all  fast,  and  the  air  is  only  admitted 
through  the  back,  front,  and  ends. 

Jas.  Waldron. 

probable  expenses  of  erection,  &c. 

£.      S.     d. 

Price  of  Glass  at  W.  Mitchells,  32,  Tottenham  Court  I  «.  -  ^ 

Road,  1,100  feet  of  thirds,  6  by  4,  at  7id.  per  foot.  |  ^4  7  6 

Putty,  5  cwt.  at  18; 4  10  0 

Labour. 4  0  0 

Astrickles  or  Sash-bars,  15  cwt.  and  a  half,  at  i2« 9  6  0 

Nine  Uprights  in  front,  2  cwt  at  lOr 10  0 

Two  end  Rafters,  3  cvit.  at  lOf 1  10  0 

Thirty  Feet  of  Spouting,  3  cwt.  at  10* 1  10  0 

Thirty  Feet  of  Cross-Pieces,  to  support  the  Astrickles  7 

or  Sash-bars,  2  cwt  at  10* 3 

Three  Uprights  for  ditto,  2  cwt  and  a  quarter,  at  10* 12  6 

Eight  Front  Sashes,  2  cwt  and  a  half,  at  12* 1  10  0 

Ninety  Feet  of  Stone  Coping,  at  6d. 2  d  0 

13,666  Bricks,  Labour,  Lime,  &c 42  15  0 

Wood  Work  for  doors  and  frames 3  0  0 

Three  Slides  to  admit  air  through  the  back  wall 0  12  0 

Screws,  Labour,  fixing  Astrickles,  &c 4  0  0 

Three  Coats  of  Stone-coloured  Paint 5  10  0 


W  hole  cost,  independent  of  the  Hot-Water  7     £  1 1 7     8    0 
Apparatus,  figured  Vol.  1,  page  681.  J 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  FLOATING  GARDENS  OF  CASHMERE. 


COMMDNICATED  BY  J.  T. 


Ejciraciedfrom  Notices  of  the  Natttral  Productkmt  and  AgrkuUtire  of  Cashmere. 

From  the  Mamtscript  Paper  of  the  late  Mr.  Wm,  Moorcrojl,  Published  m 

the  Journal  of  the  Uoyal  Oeographical  Society,  Vol.  2. 

The  city  of  Casfamere  is  sitaated  in  the  mid^t  of  numerous  lakes, 
connected  with  each  other>  and  with  the  river  Vedusta,  hy  canals, 
separated  by  narrow  lines,  and  insulated  plots  of  ground ;  in  some 
localities,  so  far  raised  above  the  water-line,  as  to  be  out  of  danger 
of  inundations,  which  are  not  uncommon,  and,  indeed,  become  an- 
nually more  frequent,  through  the  neglect  of  the  government  in  not 
checking  the  accumulating  growth  of  weeds  and  mad,  which  dimin* 
ish  the  depth  of  the  lakes,  and  consequently  increase  their  surface. 

These  circmnstances  have  suggested  an  expedient  by  which  cer- 
tain vegetables  are  cultivated  in  safety,  and  so  that  they  derive  as 
much  moisture  as  may  be  beneficial  to  them  without  being  exposed 
to  the  risk  of  being  destroyed.  This  is  effected  through  the  medium 
of  a  floating  support,  of  which  the  buoyancy  and  flexibility  prevent 
the  plants  sinking  into  the  mass,  or  being  partially  covered  with  it 
Various  aquatic  plants  spring  from  the  bottom  of  the  lakes,  as  water 
tiUies,  confervs,  sedges,  reeds,  &c.  and  as  the  boats  which  traverse 
these  waters,  take  generally  the  shortest  line  they  can  persue,  to  the 
place  of  their  destination,  the  lakes  are  in  some  parts  cut  as  it  were 
into  avenues  separated  by  beds  of  sedges  and  reeds.  In  these  places 
then,  the  farmer  establishes  his  cucumber  and  melon-floats,  by  cutting 
off  the  roots  of  the  aquatic  plants  just  mentioned,  about  two  feet 
under  the  water,  so  that  they  completely  lose  all  connexion  with  the 
bottom  of  the  lake ,  but  retain  their  fonner  situation  in  respect  to 
each  other.  When  thus  detached  from  the  soil,  they  are  pressed 
into  somewhat  closer  contact,  and  formed  into  beds  of  about  two 
yards  in  breadth,  and  of  an  indefinite  length.  The  heads  of  the 
sedges,  reeds,  and  other  plants  of  the  float  are  cut  off,  laid  on  its  sur- 
fiice,  and  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  mud,  which  at  first  interrupted 
in  its  descent,  gradually  sinks  into  the  mass  of  matted'  roots.  The 
bed  floats,  but  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a  stake  of  willow  drawn  through 
it  at  each  end,  which  admits  of  its  rising  and  fiiUing,  in  accommoda- 
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tion  to  the  rise  aud  fall  of  the  water.  By  uiean.s  of  a  loug  pole 
thrust  among  the  reeds  at  the  hottom  of  the  lake  from  the  side  of  a 
boaty  and  turned  round  several  times  in  the  same  direction,  a  quantity 
of  the  confenrae,  and  of  other  plants  are  torn  off  from  the  bottom, 
and  carried  in  the  boat  to  the  platform,  where  the  weeds  are  twisted 
in  conical  mounds  about  two  feet  in  diameter  at  their  base,  and  of  the 
same  height,  terminating  at  the  top  in  a  hollow,  which  is  filled  with 
fresh  soft  mud  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  to  which  some- 
times wood  ashes  are  added,  though  much  more  frequently  omitted. 
The  fieurmer  has  in  preparation  a  number  of  cucumber  and  melon 
plants,  which  have  been  raised  under  mats,  and  of  these,  when  they 
have  four  leaves,  he  places  three  plants  in  the  basin  of  every  cone  or 
mound,  of  which  a  double  row  runs  along  the  edge  of  every  bed,  at 
about  two  feet  distance  from  each  other.  No  further  care  is  neces- 
sary except  that  of  collecting  the  fruit,  and  the  expence  of  preparing 
the  platforms  and  cones  is  confined  to  the  value  of  the  labour,  which 
together  is  trifling,  as  the  work  is  very  soon  done.  Perhaps  a  more 
economical  method  of  raising  cucumbers  cannot  be  devised;  and 
though  the  narrow  beds  are  almost  in  contact  by  tlieir  sides,  yet 
from  their  flexible  nature,  they  are  so  easy  separable  that  a  small 
boat  may  be  readily  pushed  betwixt  the  lines  without  injuring  their 
structure ;  and  for  the  most  part  they  will  bear  a  man's  weight,  though 
generally  the  fruit  is  picked  off  from  a  boat.  I  traversed  a  tract  of 
about  fifty  acres  of  these  floating  gardens  in  cucumbers  and  melons, 
and  saw  not  above  half  a  dozen  unhealthy  plants;  nor  have  I  seen  in 
the  cucumber  or  melon  grounds,  in  the  vicinity  of  any  populous 
cities  of  Europe  or  in  Asia,  so  large  an  expanse  of  plants  in  a  state 
equally  healty,  though  it  must  be  observed  running  in  somewhat  too 
great  luxuriance  of  growth. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  onion  may  be  raised  largely  in  this  man- 
ner, and  perhaps  water  culture  may  be  found  susceptible  of  being 
extended  to  many  other  plants  besides  these.  The  traveller  who 
finds  the  water-melon  of  vast  sLze  buried  in  the  hot  and  dry  sand  of 
the  desert,  would  not  be  readily  tempted  to  conclude  that  it  could  be 
raised  in  nearly  equal  luxuriance  of  growth,  in  the  cool  and  humid 
atmosphere  of  a  floating  garden,  yet  the  fact  points  out  an  accommo- 
dating power  in  the  constitution  of  this  plant,  which  may  be  as 
largely  found  in  others,  where,  at  present,  it  has  not  been  supposed 
to  reside.  The  subject  is  of  extreme  importance,  the  water  surface 
of  our  islands  having  never  been  suitably  called  upon  to  contribute 
its  share  of  produce  for  the  maintenance  of  our  }x>pulation. 

In  one  of  my  visits  to  one  of  these  floating  gardens,  I  observed 
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that  the  stems  of  many  plants  had  been  newly  earthed  up^  with  a 
few  handfuls  of  black  mod,  brought  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 
The  general  depth  of  the  floating  beds^  or  mass  of  reeds,  and  of 
earth  taken  together,  was  about  two  feet,  and  some  of  the  beds  were 
about  seven  feet  broad.  The  general  arrangement  was  a  line  of  cu- 
cumber cones,  bordering  each  edge,  and  one  of  water  or  musk  melon, 
along  the  middle.  The  melon  plants  were  peculiarly  strong,  and 
their  cones  were  wound  round  with  a  fresh  addition  of  confervse,  and 
of  other  weeds,  so  as  to  give  to  each,  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  sea- 
son lasts  for  three  months  and  a  half,  beginning  in  June.  The  fruit 
is  seldom  or  never  pulled  in  a  small  or  girkin  state,  and  differs  in 
weight,  when  of  a  proper  age  for  the  market,  from  about  eight  or  ten 
ounces  to  a  pound  and  a  quarter,  or  a  pound  and  a  half.  From  the 
first  setting  off  the  fruit  to  the  time  of  pulling,  seven  or  eight  days 
are  the  ordinary  period.  The  cucumbers  yield  about  thirty  full-sized 
finut  from  each  plant,  or  ninety  to  an  hundred  from  each  cone.  The 
produce  of  the  melons  and  the  water-melons  are  numerically  less  ; 
but  the  return  of  profit  is  at  least  equal.  The  seed  of  the  melon  is 
brought  annually  from  Ballistan  or  httle  Tibert,  and  the  first  year 
yields  fruit  of  from  four  to  nine  or  ten  pounds  each,  in  weight ;  but 
if  the  seed  of  this  melon  be  resown,  the  produce  the  second  year  ex- 
ceeds not  two  or  three  pounds.  On  a  more  minute  inquiry  it  would 
seem  that  the  melons  are  sweet,  and  well  flavoured,  whilst  the  water 
melons  are  of  the  common  quality.  The  melon,  except  when  eaten 
to  great  excess,  produces  no  derangement  in  the  intestines,  but  on  the 
contrary  sometimes  causes  purging.  It  is  remarked  that  healthy 
people  who  live  upon  this  fruit  almost  wholly  during  the  season,  be- 
come speedily  fat,  and  the  same  effect  is  reported  in  regard  to  horses 
fed  on  the  fruit  at  Bokhara.  Fhefls  of  whole  floats  are  sometimes 
committed  by  persons  joining  in  two  or  three  boats  to  tow  them  off 
to  distant  parts  of  the  lake  in  the  night.  The  floating  gardens  are 
generally  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  lake  by  a  belt  of  floating  reeds, 
which  also  answer,  in  some  degree,  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
cones  against  the  effects  of  winds.  Altogether  this  variety  of  farm- 
ing is  highly  profitable,  and  ought  to  be  adopted  in  Europe  as  a 
great  resource  for  raising  food  for  man. 
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ARTICLE  IV.— ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  ANNUALS : 
To  which  is  appended,  a  Select  List  of  Hardy  BienmeU  and  Perennials. 

BT  JOS.  PAZTON,  P.  L.  8.  H.  8. 

All  Annuals  are  raised  from  seeds,  and  are  either  Aar<ly,-^and  may 
be  sown  in  the  open  border ;  half-hardy — requiring  to  be  sown  on  a 
hot-bed,  and  afterwards  transplanted ;  or  ^^miffr,—- requiring  to  be  kept 
during  the  summer  in  the  green-house  or  stove.  The  first  thrive 
well  in  any  common  light  soil,  with  little  attention,  except  keeping 
them  free  from  weeds ;  the  second,  require  rather  more  care  during 
their  early  growth,  although  afterwards  they  grow  well  in  the  same 
soil  as  the  hardy  ones ;  the  third,  want  considerable  attention  all 
summer,  the  soil  most  suitable  for  them  generally,  is  about  two-thirds 
of  light  rich  loam,  and  one-third  of  rotten  dung  or  leaf-mould. 

Treatment  of  Hardy  AnnuaU. — About  the  end  of  February  or 
beginning  of  March,  commence  sowing  the  seeds  after  the  following 
manner : — stir  up  the  soil,  and  make  it  fine  with  the  hand,  if  it  be 
light ;  if  not,  with  a  small  hand-hoe  or  fork  ;  then  with  the  finger 
draw  a  circular  drill,  of  about  six  inches  diameter  in  the  circle,  and 
one  inch  or  less  deep,  according  to  the  size  and  habit  of  the  plant 
intended  to  be  sown ;  cover  the  seed  lightly  with  moist  soil,  and  place 
an  inverted  flower-pot  over  them  (if  convenient  to  do  so,)  allow  the  pot 
to  remain  until  the  seeds  have  b^nn  to  grow,  then  prop  it  on  one 
side  two  or  three  inches  high,  until  the  plants  are  able  to  bear  the 
weather,  afterwards  remove  it  altogether.  Covering  the  seeds  with  a 
pot,  answers  several  good  purposes :  1st  it  keeps  the  soil  moist,  un- 
til the  seeds  have  vegetated ;  2nd.  the  sun  shining  on  the  pot,  cau- 
ses a  reflection  of  considerable  heat,  and  brings  up  the  seeds  much 
sooner,  than  under  other  circumstances ;  3rd.  it  screens  them  from 
the  spring  frosts;  4th.  it  prevents  the  soil  from  being  washed ofi* 
the  seeds,  or  the  seeds  themselves  being  washed  away  by  heavy 
rains ;  and  5th.  its  preserves  them  firom  birds  and  mice.  When  the 
plants  are  about  an  inch  high,  they  must  be  thinned  out,  according 
to  the  kind,  that  those  remaining  may  be  able  to  grow  and  flower 
strong;  the  height  the  plants  grow,  must  also  guide  the  person  as  to 
what  part  of  the  border  they  ought  to  occupy,  which  (where  the  se- 
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lection  is  choice^)  may  be  known  by  referring  to  page  30,  of  the  present 
Volume.  If  sown  successively  through  the  summer,  there  will  be  a 
constant  supply  of  flowers,  till  the  autumnal  frosts  kill  them ;  in  mild 
winters,  they  may  be  kept  till  towards  Christmas.  Staking,  tying, 
and  occasionally  stirring  the  soil,  and  in  dry  summers  gently  water- 
ing in  an  evening,  is  then  all  that  is  necessary. 

Treatment  ofHalf^hardy  Annual*. — These  require  to  be  raised 
on  a  hot-bed ;  and  when  an  inch  or  two  high,  transplanted  either  in 
pots  or  otherwise,  as  most  convenient    When  there  is  only  the  pri- 
vilege of  one  frame,  we  should  recommend  a  re-perusal  of  our  ''re- 
marks  on  the  uses  of  a  two  light  frame,"  vol.  1,  page  578,  where  we 
stated,  that  ''in  February,  the  camellias  and  other  plants  might  be 
removed  from  it,  to  the  situations  most  convenient  for  them  to  flower, 
and  a  bed  might  be  made  for  the  growth  of  potatoes,  raddishes,  &c. 
&c.*'  and  by  the  beginning  of  March,  another  for  the  growth  of  cu- 
cumbers :  if,  however,  flowei-s  are  preferred  to  cucumbers,  we  should 
recommend,  that  in  the  beginning  of  March,  the  frame  be  removed 
from  the  potat6e  bed,  and  another  bed  prepared  of  the  proper  dimen- 
sions, about  two  feet  thick  in  front,  and  two  feet  six  inches  at  the 
back ;  beat  it  down  pretty  level  with  a  fork,  but  do  not  trample  it, 
set  on  the  frame,  cover  it  with  lights,  and  allow  it  to  stand  three 
days  to  settle ;  then  level  it  properly,  and  lay  on  about  four  inches 
thick  of  soil,  composed  of  two-thirds  of  light  sandy  loam,  and  one- 
third  of  leaf-mould,  well  beaten  together,  but  not  sifted  ;  rake  the 
surface  smooth  and  level,  and  with  the  hand  draw  some  shallow  drills 
about  three  inches  apart ;  then  thinly  scatter  the  seeds  of  each  sort 
in  the  drills,  and  cover  them  lightly  over  with  some  fine  sifted  soil, 
being  cautious  not  to  cover  them  too  deep,  or  they  will  be  liable  to 
perish.    As  it  is  probable,  the  quantity  of  seed  sown  may  not  occu- 
py all  the  frame,  the  remainder  may  have  pans  of  small  salading,  &c. 
as  recommended  Vol.  1,  page  578,  for  nothing  permanent  can  be 
planted,  as  in  about  three  weeks,  the  whole  will  probably  be  wanted 
for  transplantation.    As  soon  as  the  seedling  plants  are  an  inch,  or 
an  inch  and  a  half  high,  commence  transplanting  them  about  two 
inches  apart,  each  sort  by  itself,  beginning  at  that  end  of  the  frame 
previously  unoccupied  by  them ;  remove  the  old  soil  as  it  becomes 
cleared  of  plants,  and  replace  it  by  new,  so  that  at  the  end  the  whole 
are  planted  in  new  soil ;  then  give  a  gentle  i^rinkling  of  water 
through  a  fine  rose,  and  finally  put  on  the  lights.    If  the  heat  of  the 
bed  has  much  declined,  put  a  little  lining  to  the  back  part  of  it ; 
when   they  begin  to    grow  give  them  plenty  of   air,    and  occa- 
sionally water  as  they  require  it. 
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Here  tbey  may  be  allowed  to  remain  until  the  spring  frosu  are 
over,  exposing  them  gradually  until  they  are  inured  to  the  open  air ; 
then  take  them  up  with  good  balls,  and  plant  them  in  their  proper 
situations  in  the  flower  borders.  Some  of  the  half-hardy  sorts  will 
flower  early  in  the  spring,  if  sown  in  pots  the  preceding  autumn  ; 
amongst  these  may  be  named,  the  varieties  of  ten- week  stocks,  the 
diflerent  species  of  Schizanthus,  and  the  Isotoma  axillaris.  The 
latter  should  be  sown  in  forty-eight  sized  pots,  in  September,  or  as 
soon  as  the  seeds  are  properly  ripe ;  protect  them  during  winter  in  a 
dry  frame,  and  keep  them  clean  and  free  from  dampness ;  these  will 
come  into  flower  about  the  end  of  May.  The  difierent  species  of 
Schizanthus  must  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner ;  these,  however, 
with  the  exception  of  S.  pinnatus,  are  not  very  free  at  producing 
seeds,  unless  some  pollen  be  shook  on  the  stigmas,  when  in  bloom* 
Ten- week  stocks  may  be  sown  at  the  same  time,  and  treated  after 
the  same  manner.  It  is  not  advisable  to  transplant  any  of  them  at 
this  season  of  the  year ;  sow  but  a  small  quantity  in  each  pot,  and 
when  about  half  an  inch  high,  thin  out  all  the  weakest ;  for  it  often 
happens,  when  transplanted  at  this  time,  they  are  never  able  to  make 
good  roots  again ;  and  during  the  dark  months  of  November  and 
December,  are  almost  sure  to  perish.  When  they  are  grown  about 
two  inches  high,  remove  a  little  of  the  soil  from  the  top,  and  give 
them  a  shallow  top-dressing ;  this  will  be  sufficient  until  the  follow- 
ing March,  when  they  should  be  shifted  into  thirty -two  sized  pots 
without  disturbing  the  roots ;  in  May,  turn  them  out  into  the  bor- 
ders with  the  balls  entire ;  part,  however,  may  be  kept  to  flower  in 
pots,  if  tliought  well,  and  some  more  may  be  sown  in  pots  to  succeed 
them  at  the  general  sowing  in  March.  The  spring  sown  ten-week 
stocks  also  are  much  forwarded,  if  transplanted  in  pots,  and  after- 
wards turned  into  the  borders.  Calceolarias  do  best  when  trans- 
planted singly  into  sixty -sized  pots,  and  turned  out  at  the  same  time 
as  the  stocks. 

Treatment  of  Tender  Annuals. — These  are  sown  in  pots  in  Fe- 
bruary or  March,  and  plunged  in  a  hot-bed,  when  they  are  up  and 
have  attained  one  or  two  proper  leaves,  they  should  be  pricked  out 
into  thimble  pots,  filled  with  the  compost  mentioned  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  paper ;  as  they  advance  in  growth,  remove  them  into 
larger  sized  pots,  until  tbey  begin  to  show  blossom,  when  they  may 
-be  removed  to  the  houses  appointed  to  receive  them.  They  are  di- 
vided into  two  sections: — 1st.  those  which  require  a  powerful  heat 
to  make  tliem  flower  to  high  perfection,  called  stove  annuals ;  and 
2nd.  such,  as  will  flower  to  perfection  with  a  much  less  heat,  called 
green- ho  use  annuals. 
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r.   Thote  rehiring  strong  heat,  as  the  Globe  Amarohthas,  (Gk>m^ 
phrena  globosa^)  Cockscomb  (Celosiacristata^)  Centroclinium  reflex* 
inn,  Indigofera  endecaphylla,  Mart^Tiia  lutea,  Cleome  rosea,  &c.  &c. 
TheGlobe  Amarantlius  should  be  transplanted  first  into  thimble  pots, 
and  shifted  reguhirly>  until,  finally,  they  are  placed  in  forty-eights, 
in  these  they  will  flower ;  the  soil  most  suitable  is  a  mixture  of  pea^ 
loam,  and  leaf-mould  or  rotten  dung,  they  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
near  the  glass,  and  be  subjected  to  a  moist  heat  of  not  less  than  75 
degrees.    Cockscombs  may  be  grown  with  strong  short  stems,  and 
Tcry  large  heads,   if  they  are  allowed,  to  remain  in  small  pots  until 
ihe  flowers  are  formed,  then  potted  in  larger  pots,  and  supplied  with 
as  much  Hquid  manure,  and  moist  heat,  as  possible.    Sow  the  seeds 
in  pots,  filled  with  a  compost  of  three  quarters  of  leaf-mould,  and 
one  quarter  of  sand,  and  place  them  in  the  friune ;  when  they  are  up, 
and  have  become  large  enough  to  transplant,  pot  them  singly  into 
sixJty-sized  pots,  adding  to  the  above  compost  a  good  portion  of  rich 
loam ;  subject  them  to  a  very  close  humid  heat,  and  by  no  means 
allow  them  to  stand  further  ofl"  the  glass  than  one  foot  and  a  half,  and 
occasionally  syringe  them  over  the  head  with  clear  water.    When 
the  roots  begin  to  shew  themselves  through  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
«hift  them  into  forty-eights,  and  let  them  stand  in  these  until  they 
show  flowers ;  then  select  some  of  the  best  shaped,  and  pot  them  in 
thirty-two  s,  in  a  compost  of  one- half  of  rich  loam,  one-fourth  of  Leafr 
mould,  and  one  quarter  of  sand,  mixed  and  broken  together,  but  not 
sifted ;  when  the  roots  have  grown  considerably,  shift  into  twenty- 
lours,  the  size  they  are  to  flower  in ;  give  them  a  very  strong  moist 
lieat,  and  plentifully  supply  them  from  the  time  they  show  flower 
irith  water,  in  which  sheep,  fowls,  or  pigeons*  dung  is  dissolved; 
When  the  flowers  are  come  to  perfection,  give  them  very  little  wa- 
ter, which  will  greatly  prolong  their  beauty.    The  Centroclinium 
reflexum,  Indigofera  endecaphylla,  Martynia  lutea,  cleome.  rosea, 
&c.  will  do  in  any  common  light  soil,  provided  they  receive  a  good 
degree  of  heat  in  their  early  growth.    After  the  flowers  have  come 
to  perfection,  they  may  be  placed  amongst  ike  green-house  annuals, 
where  they  will  continue  to  flower  throughout  the  whole  summer. 
2.  Requiring  only  a  moderate  heat, — ^Amongst  these,  the  Lobelia 
hypocraterifonnis,  Manulea  argentea,  Nierembergia  linarisefolia,  &c. 
require  to  be  potted  in  sandy  peat ;  the  Salvia  foliosa,  Browallia 
grandiflora,  Commelina  cucuUata,  &c.  thrive  in  a  mixture  of  peat, 
loam,  and  a  small  portion  of  well  rotted  dung ;  Salpiglossis  integri- 
folia,  S.  linearis,  Loasa  volubilis,  L.  hispida,  &c.  do  best  in  a  light 
sandy  loam,  with  a  little  rotten  dung,  without  any  mixture  of  peat ; 
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Capsicums  should  be  potted  in  a  good  rich  loam,  mixed  with  about 
one  quarter  of  peat^  and  one  quarter  of  rotten  horse-dung.  Balaams 
attain  to  greater  perfection,  if  grown  by  themselves,  under  the  fol- 
lowing treatment,  where  there  are  plenty  of  frames,  and  one  can  be 
spared  until  towards  the  end  of  May :  the  superior  show  of  flowers 
that  would  be  obtained,  might  probably  more  than  repay  for  the  ex- 
tra trouble  and  sacrifice*  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove 
from  the  seedling  pots,  make  up  a  bed  of  good  horse-dung,  about 
three  feet  thick,  aiid  after  allowing  it  to  settle  a  few  days,  lay  about 
six  inches  of  rotten  bark  on  it.  Then  transplant  the  balsams  singly 
into  sixty -sized  pots,  filled  with  a  mixture,  of  half  light  sandy  loam, 
one  quarter  of  peat,  and  one  quarter  of  rotten  dung ;  plunge  the  pots 
up. to  the  rim  in  the  bark,  and  allow  a  considerable  portion  of  air, 
by  propping  up  the  glasses ;  shift  them  into  larger  pots  as  often  as 
they  require  it,  each  time  diminishing  the  quantity  of  peat  and  ad- 
ding more  rich  loam,  so  that  at  the  last  potting,  (which  must  be  just 
after  they  have  shewn  flower)  the  compost  is  nothing  more  than 
three  quarters  of  rich  strong  loam,  and  one  quarter  of  good  rotten 
dung,  give  them  occasional  waterings  with  liquid  sheep  manure,  and 
keep  a  constant  brisk  heat  to  their  roots  until  the  time  they  are  re- 
moved. As  the  season  advances  and  the  plants  grow,  give  a  propor- 
tionable increase  of  air,  until  the  beginning  of  May,  the  glasses  may 
then  be  entirely  taken  ofl*  during  the  day,  and  merely  put  on  at  night 
to  preserve  (hem  bom  frost.  By  this  mode  of  treatment,  a  very  great 
number  of  blossom  buds  are  produced ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  neces- 
sary to  thin  out  the  weakest  as  soon  as  they  are  formed.  If  these 
rules  are  attended  to,  and  the  sort  be  good,  a  most  splendid  show  of 
rich  coloured,  large  double  blossoms  may  be  anticipated.  We  do 
not  wish  to  convey  an  idea,  that  balsams  will  not  grow  and  flower 
well  imder  difierent  treatment.  We  are  satisfied  they  may  be 
brought  to  flower  very  well  with  the  common  treatment  of  green- 
house annuals,  and  perhaps  their  stems  may  exceed  in  size,  those 
grown  in  the  manner  we  have  recommended ;  but  the  blossoms  will 
be  both  inferior  in  colour,  and  in  many  cases  scarcely  double,  al- 
though the  sort  under  other  treatment  might  have  proved  a  very  ex- 
cellent one. 
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Those  marked  toUh  a  Star^  are  very  elegant, 
SCARLET  AND  RED. 
Three  Inches.  Two  feet 

Erythreea  aggregata.  *  Ipomopsis  elegans. 

OnefooL  Four  feet 

Dianthus  chinensis.  ^  Hedysnrum  coronarinm. 
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One  foot 

*  Verbena  pulchella. 
«   Eatoca  Franklini. 

Three  feet. 

*  Salpiglossis  Barclayana. 


PURPLE. 

Eighteen  Inches. 
Eutoca  myltiAora. 

*  Salpiglossis  atropurpurea. 

YELLOW. 

Four  feet. 

*  Centrocaipha  tribba. 

BLUE; 


Three  feet. — Echium  Tiolaceuin. 
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Six  Inches  high. 

*  Onosma  stelkilatum. 

*  tinctoria 

»  rupestre 

Nine  Inches. 

*  Cineraria  AQrantiaca 

One  foot. 

*  Cineraria  laevigata 

*  Dentaria  endecaphylla 
E^hscholtzia  ddifomica 

Six  Inches  high. 

*  Omphalodes  vema 

*  Gentiana  clavata 
Anagallis  Webbiana 
Liupinus  lepidns. 

^ne  Inches. 

*  Cnmmingia  trimacalata 

One  foot. 
Janone  perennis 
Polemoninm  bnmile 
Lupiuus  littoralis 
laxiflonis 

*  Eutoca  sericea 
Iris  Nepalensis 

Six  Inches, 

*  Gentiana  angulosa 


YELLOW. 

Mimulus  rivularis. 

Eighteen  Inches, 

*  Hieracium  bracteolatum 

*     longifolium 

Two  feet. 

*     laevigatum 

*     canescens 


*  Thermopsis  fabacea 

Twelvefeet. 
TropsBolum  tricolomm. 

BLUE. 

*  Aster  sqnamosus 

Eighteen  Inches, 

*  polcherrimus. 

Two  feet. 

*  spectabilis 

Lobelia  cselestis 

I%reefeet. 

*  Pentstemon  ovata 
Ldniun  sibiricnm  Lewisii. 

Four  feet. 

*  Lupinus  polypbyllus. 

*  Aster  spurius 

*  paniculatus. 

PURPLE. 

*  Gentiana  utriculosa 

*  Hedysarum  obscurum 
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Nine  Inches, 

*  Lobelia  speciosa 

*  Gentiima  umbellata. 

*  Dentaria  maxima 

Onefoot4 

^  Liatris  pilesa. 

*  altaica. 

three  feet. 

*  Hedysanim  consaogaineum 

*  — squarrosa 

*  Dentaria  polyphylla 

*  spbaeroidea 

*  Liatris  pumila. 

*  beteropbylla 

Eighteen  Inches. 

*             "■  pycnostacbya 

Malva  purpurata. 

*  odoratissima 

*  Aquilegia  Garneriana 

Four  feet. 

Two  feet. 

* scariosa 

*  Hedysarum  alpintim 

Iris  amoeoa 

Six  feet. 

*  Stacbys  pubescens 

SCARLET  AND  CRIMSON. 

three  inches. 

Potentilla  Russeliana 

*  Oxalis  Deppei 

Eighteen  Inches, 

Six  Inches, 

*  Geum  cbilensis  grandiflora 

*  Abionia  umbellata 

Silene  laciniata 

Spatalanthus  speciosus 

Two  feet. 

*  Dianthus  barbatas  latifolias 

Malva  Monroana 

One  foot. 

Geum  cbiloense 

*  Aster  alwanensis 

Lobelia  fulgens 

*  Diantbus  aggregatus 

splendens 

*  Verbena  Melindres 

ROSE  COLOURED. 

J^Tine  Inches, 

*  Gladiolns  padibundus 

*  Arethusa  bulbosa 

Four  feet. 

Eighteen  Inches, 

*  Phlox  corymbosa 

*  Pyrethrum  cameum 

WHITE. 

Three  Inches, 

*  Aster  humilis 

CUnotbera  taraxacifolia 

Two  feet. 

Atfttf  Inches, 

*  Stratiotes  aloides 

*  Dianibas  libanotis 

CEuothera  pallisada 

*  Dentaria  dipbylla 

Three  feet. 

One  foot. 

*  Aster  versicolor 

GBnotbera  speciosa 

*  Pseonia  Potsii 

«  Milk  biflora 

Four  feet. 

*  Dentaria  trifolia 

*  Lupinus  polyphyllus  albifloros 

BBOWN. 

three  inches. 

Nine  Inches. 

*  Hymeropbyllum  Wilsoni. 

*  Opbrys  arachnites 
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*   Ophry 8  speculum  two  feet 

*  Osmunds  spectabilis. 
It  will  be  seen,  that,  in  the  foregoing  list,  we  have  only  selected 
sndi  plants,  as  when  in  flower,  make  a  splendid  shew  on  the  borders ; 
in  our  next,  we  propose  to  give  a  selection  of  Green-house  Biennials 
and  Perennials,  for  a  guide  to  those  who  wish  to  have  a  choice  col- 
l<ectMm. 

Jos.  Paxton. 

Chatsworih,  Jtm.  I2thy  1683. 


ARBORICULTURE. 

ARTICLE  v.— ON  PRUNING  FOREST  TREES. 

BY  GEORGE. 

There  is  an  error  very  generally  prevalent  in  terming  the  Fir, 
which  we  see  in  most  plantations,  the  "  Spruce  Fir,"  whilst  properly 
it  is  only  the  Fir,  or  common  Fir.  *  This  bears  cones  five  or  six 
inches  long  at  the  tops  of  the  trees ;  the  spruce  fir,  on  the  contrary, 
bears  cones  similar  in  size  to  those  of  the  larch,  and  much  after  the 
Same  manner.  The  foliage  also  of  the  spruce  fir  is  closer,  thicker^ 
and  rounder  than  that  of  the  common  fir.  In  North  America  they 
distinguish  two  kinds  of  the  spruce :  the  black  (I  think  it  is)  and  the 
red ;  of  these,  one,  f  I  am  not  sure  which,  is  used  in  making  spruce 
beer,  and  the  common  fir  is  never  used  for  that  purpose.  Your  face- 
tious correspondent,  Mr.  Howden,  vol.  1.  page  641,  derides  the  ap- 
>pearance  of  a  tree  which  feathers  down  to  the  ground,  he  wishes  to 
tee  such  a  pyramid  set  upon  a  pillar  like  that  of  Pompey  in  Egypt, 
and  in  the  same  spirit  he  ridicules  Lord  Bathurst's  beautiful  Ume 
trees.  Where  profit  alone  is  to  be  c(»isidered,  I  have  not  a  word  to 
say  against  his  principle^  but  to  my  taste  there  is  not,  iii  a  plantation 
or  pleasure  ground,  a  more  handsome  object  than  a  common  fir,  thirty 
or  forty  feet  high,  and  feathered  down  to  the  ground.  Whero  a  tree 
of  this  kind  of  growth  is  desirod,  a  fine  healthy  one  must  be  selected, 
and  the  trees  all  round  it,  cut  in  every  year  for  several  years,  so  that 
no  branch  or  twig  may  touch  it  Although  it  will  not  enduxe  being 
*  This  is  the  Abeis  communis  or  Norway  Spruce,  it  differs 
from  the  common   Fir  of  North  America,  which  is  the  A.  alba-^ 

COND. 

f  The  Abies  nigra  or  Black  Spruce. — CoNi>. 
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crawded,  yet  it  will  bear  being  clipped  by  shears,  the  same  as  a  yew, 
proofs  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshires  plantations 
at  Buxton,  and  from  what  I  have  observed  there,  as  well  as  in  several 
other  places^  I  am  satisfied  the  fir  will  grow  in  a  swampy  situation 
foil  as  well  as  in  a  dry  one. 

Now  for  a  few  words  upon  the  pruning  of  Forest  Trees,  as  oak, 
ash,  elm,  and  Spanish  chesnut,  and  suppose  them  to  be  from  six  or 
eight,  to  16  or  18  feet  high.  My  rule  is  first,  to  trace  the  leader  from 
the  ground  to  the  uppermost  twig,  I  then  observe  one  or  two,  seldom 
more,  branches  which  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  leader,  and 
like  certain  demagogues  would  become  leaders  themselves ;  these  I 
shorten^  by  cutting  them  beyond,  or  on  the  outside  of  a  shoot  which 
is  sufficienUy  vigorous^  to  preserve  alive  the  branch  upon  which  it 
growsj  but  not  so  as  ever  again  to  permit  it  to  be  a  leader.  Some- 
times one,  very  commonly  two,  such  amputations  suffice  to  set  the 
leader  almost  at  liberty,  and  out  of  danger  firom  any  future  encroach- 
ments upon  his  prerogative. 

Mr.  Howden  is  wrong  in  condemning  Mr.  Blakie's  foreshortening, 
and  for  this  reason,  viz.  that  in  a  young  tree  where  there  may  be 
perhaps  three  or  more  branches,  all  of  them  aspiring  to  be  leaden, 
yon  have  only  the  following  alternatives:  First,  to  let  them  all  akme, 
in  which  case  you  will  have  a  great  bush,  instead  of  a  timber  tree  ; 
Second,  foreshorten  according  to  Blakie,  leaving  upon  it  a  living 
shoot ;  or  Fourth,  cut-  ofiT  close  to  the  trunk ;  and  that  thb  is  the 
worst  way  of  all,  I  have  been  long  ago  certain,  and  will  now  «idea* 
vour  to  prove.  I  think  it  will  in  the  first  place  be  admitted  that  in  a 
plantation  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  growth,  the  best  and  finest  trees 
will  be  generally  found  near  the  outaldes,  where  their  branches  have 
had  more  room  to  spread,  -and  their  tops  have  not,  during  strong  winds, 
been  beaten  all  round  by  the  tops  of  other  trees.  If  I  am  right  in 
this  conjecture,  it  would  appear  that  a  certain  quantity  of  side  shoots 
or  small  branches  are  requisite  to  secure  the  quick  and  proportion* 
able  growth  of  the  stem.  Now  as  to  the  efiects  of  close  pruning, 
suppose  a  branch  of  three  or  four  inches  diameter  to  be  cut  off  close 
to  the  stem,  it  will  be  many  years  before  the  wound  is  covered  by  the 
bark,  during  which  time  the  pores  of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
branch  act  as  conductors,  to  carry  the  wet  down  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  tree  below  the  wound,  by  means  of  which  decay  is  soon  com- 
menced, and  however  slow  it  may  be  in  its  progress,  it  will  sooner  or 
later,  prove  destructive  to  the  timber :  and  as  the  lips  of  the  bark 
continue  to  increase,  and  approach  towards  the  centre,  so  is  there 
more  and  more,  until  they  nearly  touch,  a  kind  of  vial  fonncd  for 
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the  water  to  lodge  in.  But  the  evil  does  not  stop  here,  for  although 
in  the  course  of  lime  the  new  wood  will  cover  the  old  stump,  yet  it 
never  unites  with  it,  and  whenever  the  tree  is  converted  into  planks, 
the  defect  will  he  visihle. 

In  thinning  out  plantations,  trees  may  often  he  found,  the  limhs 
of  whichy  have  heen  close  cut  off  some  years  previous,  and  the  hark 
neariy  or  quite  grown  over;  cut  one  of  these  across,  a  few  inches 
above,  and  also  a  few  inches  below  the  scar,  then  bisect  it  longitudi- 
nally, putting  the  teeth  of  the  saw  as  near  as  may  be  upon  the  mid- 
dle of  the  scar :  and  I  am  much  mistaken,  if  two  or  three  such  speci- 
mens, do  not  serve  to  cure  any  man  of  his  fondness  for  close  pruning ; 
and  what  I  contend  for,  is  this ;  that  all  the  good  effects  of  dose 
pnming,  without  any  of  its  evils,  may  be  attained  by  a  judicious  use 
of  foreshortening. 

Some  growers  of  timber  are  of  opinion  that  trees,  whilst  they  aie 
yoimg,  cannot  be  kept  too  close,  upon  the  principal  that  the  straight- 
e9t  boles  are  found  in  the  thickest  forests.  I  think,  on  the  contrary, 
young  plantations  should  be  thinned  out  every  year,  or  every  other 
year  at  most ;  and  that  as  trees  advance  in  growth,  more  and  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  see  that  their  heads  have  room  to  play 
clear  of  each  other,  during  very  high  winds,  which  is  a  very  impor- 
tant time,  to  examine  the  plantations  and  woods  of  young  growing 
timber* 

At  Thoresby  and  Welbeck,  in  Nottinghamshire,  may  he  seen  in 
certain  spots  the  effects  of  trees  having  grown  up  without  thinning. 
If  my  memory  serves  me,  there  are  some,  forty  feet  high  or  more, 
with  a  hole,  whose  diameter  would  not  exceed  a  foot  Such  trees 
must,  I  think  be  considered  as  having  been  irrecoverably  drawn  up 
out  of  their  due  and  natural  proportions.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
above  parks,  and  also  at  Lord  Scarsdale's,  at  Kedlestone,  and  in 
other  places,  may  be  seen  magnificent  oaks,  several  hundred  years 
old,  with  holes  straight  as  arrows,  and  with  very  few  side  branches, 
and  those  of  a  small  size.  But  I  consider  these  to  have  heen  master 
trees,  and  such  will  be  found  in  every  young  plantation  of  oaks, 
they  have  outgrown  their  fellows,  and  have  by  that  means  preserved 
their  heads  uninjured. 

I  will  conclude  this  long  letter  by  stating  my  belief  that  young 
oaks  of  three,  four,  or  five  years  old,  would  put  up  hetter  and 
straighter  stems,  if  headed  close  down.  We  all  know  that  a  straight 
growing  Spanish  chesnut,  can  hardly  be  met  with  except  by  this 
process.  George. 

3rd  December,   1832.  i 
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Article  VI.— THE  BfALlGN  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SHRUB  BARBERRY, 

BERBERIS  VULGARIS,  ON  WHEAT. 

BT  CJECILIUS. 

Permit  me  to  advance  a  remark,  founded  on  the  observation  of 
several  persons  of  extensive  agricultural  information,  respecting  the 
malign  iufluence  of  the  Shrub  Barberry*  (Berberis  vulgiris,}  on 
wheat,  and  although  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  a 
distinguished  correspondent  of  the  Horticultural  Reguter  on  the 
subject,  I  will  nevertheless  venture  to  prove  satisfactorily,  the  truth 
of  the  assertion,  from  the  following  fact  A  fanner  of  considerable 
landed  property,  who  had  repeatedly  suffered  from  what  is  generally 
denominated  blight  in  wheat,  in  two  particular  and  adjoining  fields, 
was  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  cause,  if  possible,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose examined  the  hedge  which  intersected  these  fields,  from  whence 
the  mischief  appeared  to  proceed ;  where  he  found  a  Barberry  bush 
in  great  luxuriance,  and  having  previously  understood  its  bad  effects 
as  a  neighbour  on  com,  was  disposed  to  consider  it  was  occasioned 
by  the  presence  of  this  particular  shrub,  but  least  he  should  be  mis-, 
.taken,  and  that  the  evil  emanated  from  some  other  source,  deter- 
mined that  before  the  sowing  of  another  crop  of  com,  to  have  the 
entire  hedge  cleared  away,  which  was  accordingly  accomplished,  and 
hy  the  change,  the  two  fields  consequently  became  one,  but  the  la- 
bourers employed  in  executing  the  work,  when  they  came  to  the  Bar- 
berry, finding  it  very  omamental,  and  having  received  no  directions 
respecting  its  fate,  in  particular,  left  it  undisturbed,  which  circumstance 
from  some  inexplicable  or  unaccountable  cause,  was  not  noticed  by 
the  owner,  until  the  ground  was  in  course  of  time,  again  covered 
with  wheat,  and  blight  had  appeared  amongst  the  crop,  progressively 
extending  its  course,  from  his  former  acquaintance  the  Barberry,  like 
the  diverging  concentric  circles,  produced  from  a  stone  thrown  into 
a  pond.  The  source  or  origin  of  the  evil  could  then  no  longer  be 
doubted,  and  the  shrub  was  immediately  rooted  up  and  destroyed. 
Since  that  period  several  crops  of  wheat  have  been  produced  on  the 
same  spot,  without  exhibiting  the  least  appearance  of  blight. 

I  should  therefore  recommend  every  farmer,  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  this  pernicious  plant,,  which  frequently  grows  spontaneously 
in  the  hedges,  in  many  parts  of  tlie  couulry. 

CiECILIUS. 

Nov.  16,  1832. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

COL.  BOHEY  DE  ST.  VINCENT  ON  THE  ALLEDGED  DISCOVERY 
OF  M.  EHRENBERG,  RESPECTING  ANIMALCULES. 

ITouR  readers  may  recollect  a  notice  inserted  in  the  Remitter,  vol.  1, 
poge  667,  giving  the  late  Baton  Cavier*8  accoont  of  the  ohservations 
of  M.  Ehrenhergj  on  animalcules,  which  were  supposed  to  overttm 
the  prevalent  belief  among  naturalists  in  spontaneoas  generation. 
Colonel  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  who  has  been  a  microscopic  observer 
of  reputation  for  more  than  thirty  years/ has  recently  published  the 
following  remarks  on  the  labours  of  M.  Ehrenberg,  which  I  shall 
here  translate. 

*'  Hitherto  it  has  been  believed  that  the  Infusoria  are  extremely 
simple  in  structure,  but  many  years  researches  have  convinced  the 
Gennan  naturalist,  M.  Ehrenberg,  that  they  are  all  endowed  with  a 
very  complicated  organization.  In  certain  species  of  these  animal- 
cules, he  alledges  that  a  mouth  at  least  is  observable,  as  well  as  a 
stomach  ;  iu  many  there  are  even  more  than  fifty  stomachs,  which 
can,  independently  of  each  other,  be  filled  and  emptied.  Miiller  had' 
supposed  these  stomachs  to  be  embryo  eggs  (ovules)  or  perhaps 
other  Infusoria,  still  smaller  than  the  animalcule  which  had  swallowed 
them.  M.  Ehrenberg  tells  us  of  a  very  simple  method  of  proving' 
the  contrary  of  this :  he  colours  with  various  substances,  such  as 
indigo  and  carmine,  tlie  water  in  which  the  Infusoria  live,  and  he  has- 
observed  that  in  about  one  or  two  minutes  they  fill  one  or  more  of 
tlieir  stomachs,  with  the  coloured  fluid.  According  to  this  observa^> 
tion  the  Infusoria  are  nourished  through  a  mouth,  and  not,  as  had 
been  believed,  by  simple  absorbtion.  M.  Ehrenberg,  in  a  word, 
with  a  sort  of  precision  that  carries  a  certain  school,  to  make  out  the 
natural  statistics  of  things,  upon  which  we  have  the  most  incomplete 
data,  informs  us  in  what  proportion  the  genera  and  species  of  Infu- 
soria are  distributed,  if  not  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  at  least 
over  the  thirty  degrees  of  latitude,  he  has  travelled  over,  in  a  small 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  ancient  world." 

"  Now  it  has  been  long  published  that  the  Microscopica  are  almost 
the  same  in  all  the  watei's  of  the  universe,  according  as  these  waters 
are  fresh,  salt,  or  consist  of  infusions.  I  think  it  is  not  yet  possible 
to  render  their  geographic  distribution  more  precise.  As  to  the  sto- 
mach of  monads,  I  must  pei'sist  in  doubting  it,  and  I  remain  in  the 
persuasion  derived  from  the  observation  of  thirty  years^  that  the 
Gymnoda,  among  other  animalcules  are  nourished  by  absorptioir» 
The  internal  globules  {interanca  of  Miiller)  cannot  be  stomachs;  no 
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magnifying  power  demonstrates  the  communication  of  these  globules 
^  with  the  exterior ;  they  are  besides  exceedingly  moveable,  and  change 
their  place  in  every  possible  way,  passing  forwards  and  backwards, 
with  the  least  movements  of  the  animalcule  in  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished, so  that  if  they  had  any  communication  with  the  surface, 
by  the  minutest  tube  imaginable,  solid  but  at  the  same  time  capillary, 
all  these  intestines  would  become  knotted  in  inextricable  confusion/' 

^  I  am  further,  as  Miiller  was,  very  certain  that  several  of  the 
larger  species  swallow  others,  and  again  cast  them  up  after  retaining 
them  for  a  time  in  their  interior.  I  have  seen  some  of  these  verv 
small,  enter,  remain,  and  issue  out  frcmi  the  bodies  of  the  larger  spe- 
cies, without  my  having  lost  sight  of  them  for  a  single  instant,  and 
without  their  appearing  to  be  dead.  I  have  also  coloured,  not  only 
the  Microscopica,  but  those  of  a  still  higher  order,  the  hydras,  or 
fresh  water  pol3rpi,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  was  solely  the  mole- 
cule, and  never  the  internal  globules,  or  alledged  stomachs  which  be- 
came tinged.  An  ejrperiment  can  easily  be  made  in  which  nature 
seems  to  be  left  at  liberty,  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  green 
matter  penetrating  the  oyster  beds,  (les  pares  dliuitres)  and  the  stag- 
nant water  of  the  water  huts  of  our  suburbs,  in  which  case  not  only 
the  Microscopica  become  coloured,  but  the  Entromostraca,  and  the 
oysters.  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  species  of  the  genus  Ophthal- 
moplanis  are  not  Monads  alter  diniier,  and  I  would  as  soon  take  the 
characteristic  internal  globule  for  an  eye  as  for  a  stomach." 

"  As  to  eyes,  I  may  add,  that  if  M.  Ehrenberg,  has  really  dis- 
covered them  in  many  of  my  genera,  particularly  in  the  Megalotro- 
chiae,  he  must  needs  remove  these  genera  from  the  class  of  Infusoria 
in  order  to  elevate  them  in  the  scale  of  organization,  one  of  the  cha- 
racters of  the  class  Microscopica,  being,  according  to  me,  the  absence 
of  organs  for  concentrated  vision." 

**  To  conclude,  amongst  all  the  figures  in  the  work  of  the  German 
Naturalist,  which  I  have  now  before  me,  I  have  not  found  a  single 
species  there  engraved,  that  is  not  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 
Almost  all  of  them  indeed  have  been  previously  published,  a  circum- 
stance, however,  which  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  merits  of  the 
author.*' 

I  may  remark  upon  these  contradictory  views  of  the  German  and 
the  French  Naturalist,  that  M.  Bory,  de  St.  Vincent,  may  from  long 
habit»  be  so  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  system  he  has  adopted^  as  to 
prevent  him  from  forming  an  unbiassed  opinion  on  M.  Ehrenberg's 
views.  James  Rennie. 

Lee,  Kent,  Jattuary,  28/A.  1833. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  BOTANY. 

BY  F.  F.  ASHFORD. 

(Continued  from  Volume  II.  page  79.) 

The  next  part  of  the  vegetable  which  comes  under  consideration  i» 
Fructification — hj  which  we  are  to  understand  both  the  flower  and 
frnit  of  plants^  which  cannot  well  be  separated,  for  though  the  rudi- 
ment or  first  beginning  is  in  the  flower,  of  which  it  properly  makes 
a  part,  Linneus  defines  the  fructification  to  be  a  temporary  part  of 
of  vegetables,  allotted  to  generation  terminating  the  old  vegetable 
and  beginning  the  new,  it  consists  of  seven  principal  kinds,  viz. 

1  Calyx,  empalement  or  flower  cup,  the  termination  of  the  cortex, 
or  outer  bark  of  the  plant,  which  after  accompanying  the  trunk  or 
Stan  through  all  its  branches,  breaks  out  with  the  flower,  and  is  pre- 
sent in  the  fructification  in  this  new  form.  Its  chief  use  is  to  indose 
and  protect  the  other  parts ;  it  is  of  seven  kinds,  viz : 

1  Periantbemum,  flower  cup,  when  its  station  b  dose  to  the  fruc- 
tification.    It  is  either 

«  P.  firnctificationis,  when  it  includes  the  stamina  and  germeu. 

b  P.  floris,  containing  the  stamina  without  the  germen,  or 

e  P.  fructns,  containing  the  germen  but  not  the  stamina. 

2.  luTolttcrum,  a  cover,  when  stationed  at  the  foot  of  a  umbel,  at 
A  distance  from  the  flower.    This  is  either 

a  I.  universale,  standing  under  the  universal  umbel.    Or 

b  I.  partiale,  standing  under  the  partial  or  secondary  umbel. 

3  Amentum,  a  catkin,  when  it  proceeds  (rom  one  common  recep- 
tacle, resembling  the  chaff  of  an  ear  of  com. 

4  Spatha,  a  sheath,  when  it  bursts  forth  lengthways,  and  puts 
forth  a  spadix,  being  either 

a  S.  univalvis,  of  one  valve,  opening  on  one  side. 
b  S.  dimidiata,  halved,  the  inner  one  covering  the  fructification, 
(m  one  side,  and  the  outer  one  on  the  other. 

5  Gluma,  husk  in  grasses,  when  it  folds  over  with  its  valves,  and 
the  sharp  point  or  beard  issuing  from  it  is  called  an  arista. 

6  Calyptra,  a  veil  in  mosses,  where  it  is  placed  over  the  autliem 
sod  is  hooded  like  a  monks  cawl,  being  either 

a  C.  recta,  straight,  every  where  equal. 
b  C.  obliqua,  oblique,  bent  on  one  side. 
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7  Volva,  from  its  involving  or  enfolding,  as  in  the  mushroom  tribe 
(Fnngi)  where  it  is  membranaceous^  and  rent  on  all  sides,  being 
either 

a  y.  approximata,  close  to  the  head. 

b  v.  remota,  at  some  distance  from  the  head. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  a  calyx  from  a  floral  leaf 
(Bractea)  such  as  is  found  to  accompany  the  fructification  of  the 
Lime  (Tilia)  Lavender  (Lavendula)  and  others.  They  may  be  dis- 
covered by  this  certain  nile,  that  a  calyx  always  withers  as  soon  as  the' 
fruit  is  ripe,  if  not  before,  but  the  bractea  will  remain  longer.  Without 
attending  to  this,  mistakes  might  easily  be  made,  in  Helleborus, 
Nigelk,  Passiflora,  Hepatica,  Peganum,  and  others  in  which  the 
calyx  is  wanting.    The  Bractea  is  either 

1  Colorate,  coloured.  2  Caducs,  fiiUing  off  with 

3  Decidnse,  falling  off.  the  flower. 

4  Persistintes,  abiding.       6  Coma,  terminating  the  stalk 
above  the  flower  distinguished  by  its  magnitude  or  colour. 

2.  CoroUa,  petals,  the  termination  of  the  liber,  or  inner  bark  of  the 
plant  continued  to,  and  accompanying  the  fructification  in  this  new 
form  of  painted  leaves.  Its  use  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  calyx,  serv- 
ing as  an  inner  work  of  defence  for  the  parts  it  encloses.  The  leaves  of 
which  the  corolla  consists  are  called  petals,  which  is  defined  by  lin- 
naeas  to  be  a  coroUaceous  covering  to  the  flower,  inclosing  and  pro- 
tecting it  in  the  manner  of  a  wreath.    The  Corolla  is  either 

1  Monopetalous,  consisting  of  one  petal,  of  two  parts,  viz. 
.    a  Tubus,  the  lower  part  of  a  monopetalous  flower,  or 

b  Limbus,  the  upper  part  of  a  monopetalous  flower  expanded, 
which,  according  to  its  figure,  is  either 

Regttlaris,  of  an  equal  figure  :  Irregularis,  disproportionate. 

Inequalis,  corresponding  in  proportion  to  one  another. 

Globosa,  globe-shaped.    Infundibuliformis,  funnel  shape. 

Campanulata,  bell-shaped.    Rotata,  heel  shaped, 

Hypocrateriformis,  salver  shaped. 

Ringens,  gaping,  irregular  with  two  lips. 
,   Cancava,  hollow.    Patena,  spreading. 

2.  Polypetalous,  of  many  petals,  each  consisting  of  two  parts,  viz. 

a  Unguis,  a  clkw,  the  lower  parts  oi  a  polypetalous  flower. 

b  Lamina,  a  thin  plate,  the  upper  spreading  parttf  of  a  polypetal- 
ous flower. 

A  polypetalous  corolla  is  either. 

a  Cruciata,  cruciform,  having  four  equal  spreading  petals. 

b  Composita,  compound,  having  many  florets  in  a  common  peri- 
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anthemum  aboTe  the  common  receptacle.. 

e  Ligalata,  tongue-shaped. 

d  Tubnlosa,  florets  that  ai*e  all  tubtdar  and  equal. 

e  Radiata,  when  the  florets  are  tubular  in  the  disk,  and  radiate 
end  lignlate  in  the  margin. 

/*  Papilionacea,  butterfly^shaped,  irregular,  consisting  of 

Carinay  keel,  the  lower  petal,  often  in  form  of  a  boat 

Vezillain,  standing,  the  upper  petal  ascending. 

There  belongs  also  to  the  corolla,  a  part  called  the  Nectarium. 
(Honey. gland.)  It  has  been  by  fbrmer  botanists  confounded  with 
the  petals ;  but  according  to  the  definition  of  Linneus,  it  is  the  part 
which  bears  the  honey,-  and  belongs  to  the  flower  only.  These  parts 
aflEbrd  a  wonderful  variety  in  the  manner  of  their  appearance ;  in  some 
plants  they  are  very  large,  as  in  the  Narcissus  and  Aquilegia ;  in  the 
fonner  of  which,  the  cup,  and  in  the  latter,  the  horns  are  Nectaria : 
in  others,  it  is  scarcely  discernible,  even  with  glasses  :  its  use  is  not 
known,  unless  the.  supposition  of  its  secreting  the  honey  may  be  de^ 
pended  upon.    It  is  either 

a  Proprium,  when  it  is  a  distinct  part  from  the  petal. 

b  Petalinum,  when  inserted  into  the  petal. 

e  Calcariate,  such  as  resembles  a  calcar  or  spur. 

d  Calycine,  such  as  are  found  upon  the  calyx. 

e  Stamineous,  such  as  attend  the  stamiua. 

/*  Pistillaceous,  such  as  accompany  the  pistillum. 

y  Receptaculaceous,  such  as  are  joined  to  the  receptacle. 

F.  F.  ASHFORD. 
Rode-HaU  Gwrdens,  Lawton,  Cheskirey  Oct.  1832. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

Presertino  Plants  on  a  Sea- Voyage. — ^I  observe  in  Vol.  1, 
page  73^,  of  your  valuable  Register,  an  explanation  of  the  best  me- 
thod of  sendhig  plants  home  for  distant  countries ;  but  you  omit  to 
mention  one  very  important  point,  to  the  neglect  of  which  more 
than  to  any  other  cause,  I  ascribe  ithe  death  of  the  plants  which 
so  commonly  takes  place,  l^e  plants  are  unusually  taken  up  any 
how,  put  into  a  box,  and  sent  home,  in  fact  they  ai-e  badly  moved, 
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and  transplanted  at  the  moment  of  being  shipped ;  they  ought  on 
the  contrary  either  to  be  sown  in  the  pots  or  boxes  which  are  to  be 
sent  home,  or  moved  into  them  some  months  previous  to  shipping, 
and  allowed  to  make  roots  before  they  are  sent  on  bosrd.  Having 
had  occasion  to  send  to  the  West  Indies  some  plants,  I  have  follow* 
ed  this  practice  with  invariable  success ;  and  I  strongly  recommend 
it  to  general  attention,  more  particularly  to  those  who  send  plants 
from  other  countries  to  this.  The  best  method  I  have  yet  hit  upon 
is  a  common  flower  Barrel  with  the  top  out,  in  the  bottom  of  which 
the  pots  are  firmly  fixed  by  a  bar  across  the  top  of  the  pots.  A  few 
bars  of  wood  are  put  across  the  upper  end  of  the  Barrel,  and  a  piece 
of  tarpaulin  is  nailed  to  the  aide  of  the  Barrel,  like  afl(^  to  cover  the 
top  in  very  hard  weather.  I  have  also  made  a  few  holes  with  a  large 
auger  in  the  sides,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  plants  being  en- 
tirely secluded  from  air. 

Mulberry. — ^You  mention  an  anecdote  (page  709)  of  the  viva- 
city of  the  mulberry  tree,  I  will  give  you  another.  Many  years  ago, 
a  large  branch,  as  big  as  a  man's  thigh,  was  blown  off  a  very  faiour- 
ite  old  mulberry  tree,  when  the  tcee  was  in  full  leaf;  it  was  planted 
immediately,  leaves,  branches,  and  all,  and  it  is  now  a  fine  thriving 
plant,  making  strong  healthy  wood  every  year.  The  greater  part  of 
the  old  wood  is  dead,  but  some  portion  still  remains  alive,  while  the 
new  wood  and  bark  are  coustanUy  forming  round  the  old ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  years,  the  tree  will  consist  of  a  coat  of  new  wood 
embracing  a  core  of  old,  of  four  or  Bve  inches  diameter.  The  old 
mulberry  tree  was  afterwards  blown  down,  and  continued  to  make 
buds  and  shoots  as  it  lay  on  the  ground  with  other  timber  for  several 
years. 

Mr.  Sherborne's  Oranges. — I  am  very  glad  to  read  you  an 
article  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Orange  tribe,  and  beg  to  inform  you, 
that  Mr.  Sherborne,  the  acting  Partner  in  the  plate  glass  manufacto- 
ry, St  Helen's,  near  Liverpool,  has  greatiy  distingpuished  himself  in 
this  act.  His  conservatory  is  a  periect  grove,  and  his  mode  of  ma^ 
nagement,  I  believe,  quite  peculiar,  as  it  certainly  is  beyond  all 
others,  successful.  I  wish  he  would  let  his  gardener  send  you  an 
article. 

Deciduous  Cypress. — Perceiving  that  mention  is  made  of  the 
Cypress  as  a  useful  tree,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  that  most 
beautiful  of  all  trees,  the  Deciduous  Cypress.  There  is  a  very  fine 
one  near  a  pond  at  High-gate.  There  are  two  very  good  ones  just 
beyond  Uxbridge,  on  a  litUe  island  in  the  river,  below  the  mill. — 
There  are  two  capital  plants,  at  Ambi-esbury,  in  Wiltshire,  close  by 
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die  side  of  the  river.  All  this  shews  they  are  fond  of  moisture^  (as, 
indeed^  is  the  fact  in  America,)  and  points  them  out  as  the  hest  and 
most  ornamental  plants  which  any  gentleman  can  use,  who  is  form- 
ing a  pleasure  plantation  in  a  dampish  soil,  or  on  the  banks  of  a  ri« 
▼er.  A  mistake  has  generally  prevailed  upon  this  subject  I  suppose, 
lor  I  cannot,  in  any  other  way,  account  for  the  neglect  of  so  beautiful 
and  hardy  a  plant  Thomas  Deb. 

liABELS  FOR  PLANTS. — Not  haviog  seen  any  plans  in  the  HortU 
culiural  Register  of  labels  for  plants,  I  take  the  liberty  of  submit- 
ting one  (fig.  15.)  to  your  notice;  it  is  particularly  adapted  for 
plants  in  pots,  as  it  is  exceedingly  unobtrusive y  but 
I  know  not  whether  it  may  be  already  known  to  ^ou. 
It  is  a  piece  of  lead  about  two  inches  in  length,  and 
sloped  nearly  to  a  point  from  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  In  order  to  mark  them,  I  got  steel 
types,  as  I  may  call  them,  made;  they  are  about 
four  inches  in  length,  and  have  a  numeral  at  the  bot- 
tom, with  which  I  mark  the  lead  by  the  blow  of  a 
hammer,  aud  I  intended  to  have  three  letters  G.  S. 
y.  cut  on  three  more  types.  I  mark  the  lead  thus, 
on  one  side  G  10.  V.  2. ;  on  the  other  side  S.  1,  S. 
V.  1. :  that  is.  Genus  10,  Species  1,  Variety  2,  Sub- 
variety  1.  I  get  the  labels  made  for  one  shilling  per 
hundred,  the  types  for  sixpence  a-piece ;  twelve  in 
aU  with  G.  S.  V.  1,  2, 3,  4, 5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0. 

H.  L.  T. 

Fine  Specimen  of  Cockscomb. — I  send  you  an  account  of  a 
Cockscomb,  (Celosia  cristata)  grown  by  me,  at  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Southampton's,  Wbittlebury  Lodge,  Northamptonshire;  it 
was  exhibited  at  the  Northamptonshire  Horticultural  Show,  July 
27th,  1832,  and  also  at  the  Buckingham  Horticultural  Show,  on  the 
31st  of  July.  The  flowers  measured  thirty- two  inches  over,  fourteen 
inches  in  length,  and  eight  inches  in  width.  It  now  (Oct.  12th, 
1832)  measures  thirty-six  inches  and  a  half  over,  fourteen  inches 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  eight  inches  and  a  half  in  width.  It  is  a 
very  handsome  shaped  comb,  and  is  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  colour. 

J.  Oxley. 

Hydrangea  hortensis. — ^The  method  of  treating  the  Hydran- 
gea by  Mr.  Brown,  gardener,  at  Stoueleigh  Abbey,  is  simple  and 
successful.  Summer  cuttings  of  young  wood,  are  struck  under  a 
common  hand-glass,  and  afterwards  potted  off  singly  into  small  pots, 
or  several  into  larger  pots,  and  kept  through  the  winter  in  the  green- 
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hoiise,  till  it  is  seen  by  the  end  of  the  shoots  which  will  flower;  they 
are  then  potted  into  strawberry -sized  pots,  (thirty-two  s)  in  a  mix- 
ture of  peat  and  loam  for  flowering.  Mr.  Brown  has  them  to  flower 
beautifully,  when  the  plants  are  very  small. — James  Brown,  Jun. 
.  A  DbscriIption  of  a  Garden-Scraper. — ^The  following  is  a 
flgure  and  description  of  a  garden-scraper,  (Fig.  16)  made  of  hard 

wood,  which  is  found  to  answer  exceedingly  well.    I  understand, 

16 


they  have  been  long  known  on  the  Continent,  perhaps  they  may 
have  been  seen  by  some  of  your  readers,  but  as  they  have  never  been 
noticed,  either  in  your  Register,  or  the  1 7 

Gardeners*  Ms^azine,  T  thought  it 
best  to  send  a  flgure,  being  satisfied, 
that  if  they  were  known,  they  would 
be  more  generally  adopted  in  this 
country.  Fig.  17,  is  a  section,  1,  2,  3,  4,  are  the  bars  fixed  in 
a  frame  about  two  feet  long ;  the  bars  are  one  inch  thick,  by  two 
inches  deep,  and  are  placed  about  two  inches  apart,  so  that  the  gra- 
vel fails  through  betwixt  the  bars.  It  might  be  made  of  cast-iron, 
the  bars  being  hollow.  M.  Saul. 

Levick's  Commander  in  Chief  Dahlia. — ^The  engraving  of 
Mr.  Levick*s  New  Dahlia,  inserted  in  the  Register  of  last  month,  is,  I 
think,  a  very  imperfect  delineation.''^  It  is  a  very  splendid  flower  indeed, 
and  as  you  may  not  have  seen  it  in  bloom,  I  hope  this  description 
will  not  be  unacceptable.  It  grows  about  six  feet  high,  and  is  a  most 
abundant  flowerer.  No  Dahlia,  I  am  acquainted  with,  will  produce 
more  in  one  season,  and  none  or  scarcely  any  of  the  flowers  are  ever 
hid  in  the  foliage  :  the  colours  are  the  most  lively  I  ever  saw,  the 
ground  colom*  is  bright  scarlet,  richly  striped  with  dark  maroon,  oc- 
casionally the  latter  forms  the  ground  colour  of  the  flower ;  when 
.this  is  the  case,  the  flowers  are  striped  with  scarlet  mixed  with  flames 
of  a  fiery  oitrnge,  but  the  former  are  the  prevailing  colours.  It  is  a 
very  double  variety,  seldom  or  ever  producing  a  single  or  semidouble 
flower.  It  was  raised  in  1831,  and  took  the  first  prize  in  the  Shef- 
field Horticultural  Meeting  of  that  year,  and  agam  in  1832;  and  a 
drawingof  it  was  taken  by  Mr.  Thos.  Gray,  of  Pitsmoor.—- J.  Retell. 

*  Although  we  had  never  seen  the  plant  in  flower,  yet  we  were  satiified  from 
the  accounts  of  it  given  to  us  by  our  friends,  that  it  was  a  very  splendid  variety. 
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REVIEW. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY. 

BT  J.  LINDLEY,  ESQ.  F.  R.  S. 

JihatraUd  with  mtmtrow  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  Six  Copper  Plaiet,  Svo.  18t. 

Two  hundred  and  ninely  nine  yean  ago,  when  Leonhart  Fuchs,  a  learned  physi- 
cian, of  Tubingen,  published  a  work  of  four  folio  pages,  Botany  was  nothing 
more  than  the  art  of  distinguishing  one  plant  from  another,  and  remembering 
the  medical  qualities  which  experience,  error,  or  superstition  ascribed  to  them. 
It  now  comprehends  not  only  the  knowledge  of  the  names,  and  uses  of  plants, 
but  of  their  eictemal  and  internal  organization,  and  of  their  anatomy  and  phy* 
siological  phenomena;  it  embraces  a  consideration  of  the  plan  upon  which  those 
multitudes  of  vegetable  forms  that  clothe  the  earth,  have  been  created,  of  the 
skilful  oombinatious,  out  of  which  so  many  various  organs  have  emanated,  of 
tiie  laws  that  regulate  the  dispersion  and  location  of  species,  of  the  influence 
that  climate  exercises  upon  their  developement,  and  the  various  ways  in  which 
the  laws  of  vegetable  life,  are  applicable  to  the  augmentation  of  luxuries  and 
comforts,  or  the  diminution  of  the  wants  and  miseries  of  mankind. 

The  principles  of  such  a  science  must  necessarily  be  extremely  complicated, 
and  in  certain  branches,  which  have  only  for  a  short  time  occupied  the  attention 
of  observers,  or  which  depend  upon  obscure  or  ill  understood  evidence,  are  by 
no  means  so  clear,  and  defined,  as  could  be  wished.  To  draw  a  distinct  line  be- 
tween what  is  certain  and  what  is  doubtful,  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  work. 
Another  is  to  demonstrate  by  well  connected  proofs,  that  the  greatest  harmony  is 
manifest  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  show  that  the  most  important  phenomena 
may  be  distinctly  explained  by  a  few  simple  laws  of  life  and  structure.  In  the 
execution  of  these  objects  Mr.  Lindley  has  followed  the  method  recommended, 
by  the  celebrated  professor  De  Candolle.  How  well  able  the  author  is  to  explain 
the  science  of  Botany,  it  is  needless  to  say,  the  work  before  us  speaks  for  itself : 
such  a  mass  of  facts,  laws,  arguments,  rules,  inferences,  &c.  relating  to  the  study 
of  this  science,  in  so  simple  and  perspicuous  a  manner,  have  never  before  ap- 
peared in  the  shape  of  a  single  volume,  but  were  only  attainable  at  an  amazing 
expense ;  and  even  then  the  substance  was  hid  in  a  number  of  large  books,  which 
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required  no  gmall  portion  of  a  persons  life  to  properly  judge,  and  digest 
their  contents  ;  we,  therefore,  are  inclined  to  think,  this  excellent "  Introduction/' 
will,  in  a  little  time  become  the  text  book  of  all  Botanists,  nearly  to  the  exclusion 
of  eveiy  other. 

The  author  has  divided  his  work  into  seven  parts  called  booln,  the  first  of 
which  treats  on  Organography,  or  an  explanation  of  the  exact  structure  of  plants 
Under  this  head  we  will  just  notice  a  remark,  page  21.  **  An  irritability  of  a' 
curious  kind  has  been  noticed  by  Malpighi  in  the  fibre  of  a  spiral  vessel  in 
herbaceous  plants  and  some  trees, especially  in  the  winter.  A  beautiful  sight  may 
be  observed,  by  tearing  gently  asunder  a  portion  of  a  branch  or  stem,  still  green,* 
so  as  to  separate  the  coils  of  the  spires ;  the  fibre  will  be  found  to  have  a  peris- 
tallic  motion  which  lasts  for  a  considerable  time.  An  appearance  of  the  same 
nature  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Don,  in  the  bark  of  Urtica  nivea."  Book  2nd 
— Vegetable  Physiology,  or  the  history  of  the  vital  phenomena  that  have  been 
observed  both  in  plants  in  general,  and  in  particular  species,  and  also  in  each  of 
their  organs  taken  separately.  Under  this  head,  page  250,  when  speaking  on 
leaves,  he  says,  '*  respiration  takes  place  by  the  power  the  leaves  possess  of  in- 
spiring and  expiring  oxygen,  and  decomposing  carbonic  acid.  They  have  been 
found  to  vitiate  the  atmosphere  at  night,  by  inhaling  oxygen  abundantly,  and 
exhaling  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid;  and  to  restore  the  air  to  its  parity  in 
the  suns  rays,  by  decomposing  their  carbonic  acid,  and  parting  with  their  oxygen." 

Book  3rd. — ^Taxonomy,  or  some  account  of  the  principles  of  classification  ; 
comprehending  not  only  an  account  of  the  various  methods  of  arrangement  em- 
ployed by  Botanists  in  their  systematic  works,  but  an  explanation  of  the  princi- 
ples by  which  the  limits  of  genera  and  species  are  determined.   After  this  comes 

Book  4th — Glossology,  or  as  it  was  fonnerly  called.  Terminology,  being  an  ex- 
planation of  the  terms  nsed  in  Botany.  Book  5th — Phytography,  or  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  describing  and  naming  plants.  Page  440,  "  in 
drawing  up  a  description,  care  must  be  taken  that  every  term  is  used  in  its  strict 
sense;  that  all  is  perspicuous  and  free  from  ambiguity,  and  that  the  diflferent 
parts  are  described  in  their  just  order,  beginning  with  the  root  and  ending  with 
the  fipuit" 

Book  6th — Geography,  or  a  summary  of  the  little  which  is  known  of  the 
laws  that  regulate  the  distribution  of  plants  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Finally,  the  book  concludes  with  an  exposition  of  what  is  called  Morphology — 
Oook  7)  or  the  metamorphosis  of  the  organs  of  plants ;  a  subject  which  is  in 
the  vegetable,  what  comparative  anatomy  is,  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Hius  far 
have  we  been  led  in  describing  what  appears  to  us  an  admirable  work,  and  we 
trust  from  what  has  been  stated,  our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  of  its  merits. 
We  assure  them  we  conceive  it  worthy  of  being  generally  recommended. 
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FLORICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 
New  and  tbry  Rabb  Plants,  Figured  in  the  Periodicals  for  February,  1833. 
CLASS  L— DICOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS,  OR  EXOGENES. 

APOCYNEj£. 

Bbauvo'ntia  qranditloka. — Large  flowered  Beanmontia. — A  climbing  sbnib, 
in  its  native  conntry  of  vast  extent  Flowers  very  fragrant,  large,  bell  shaped, 
white  or  cream  coloured,  and  of  a  somewhat  leathery  texture,  resembling  the 
Bmgmansia  (Datura)  arborea.  Native  of  Eastern  Bengal,  where  it  grows  at 
Chittagony  and  Sylhet,  as  it  does  also  at  Noakote,  in  Nepaul.  It  was  introduced 
in  1818  by  Dr.  Wallich. — Bot,  Mag,  Culture — It  is  a  stove  plant  and  should 
be  planted  in  rich  light  soil  or  loam  and  peat,  it  strikes  from  cuttings  in  a  moist 
heat. 

SCKOPHULARINiE. 

Calceolaria  intborifolia  viscosissima. — Very  viscid  entire-leaved  Cal- 
ceolaria. Flowers  yellow,  changing  when  dried  to  a  full  reddish-orange.  An 
hybrid,  raised  by  Mr.  Cameron,  at  the  Birmingham  Botanical  Garden. — Bot, 
Mag.  Culture. — We  suppose  it  requires  the  greenhouse,  should  be  planted  in 
rich  light  mould,  and  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 

COMPOSITiE. 

CiNEBARLL  TussiLAOiNis. — Coltsfoot  Cineraria.  An  Annual,  growing  about 
a  foot  high.  Flowers  large,  lilac-purple,  handsome.  Raised  at  the  Birmingham 
Botanical  Garden,  from  seeds  sent  from  the  Island  of  Teneriffe,  where  alone  it 
appears  to  be  a  native.  Culture. — It  requires  the  warmth  of  the  greenhouse, 
and  perhaps  may  be  found  in  summer  to  blossom  freely  ia  the  open  air. — Bot, 
Mag,    The  soil  should  be  light  and  sandy ;  it  is  propagated  by  seeds. 

LOACE^. 

LoASA  Place  I  nov.  var. — Mr.  Place's  New  Loasa. — ^An  herbaceous  plant, 
three  to  four  feet  high.  Flowers  yellow,  rather  small  for  the  size  of  the  plant 
Seeds  were  sent  to  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  from  Aconcagua  in  Chili,  by 
Dr.  Gillies.  It  differs  from  the  true  L.  Placei  of  Mr.  Lindley,  as  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Register,  785,  in  its  shorter  and  broader  leaves,  and  more  obtuse  and 
shorter  lobes,  and  in  the  smaller  flowers. — Bot,  Mag,  Culture. — It  will  flower 
in  the  open  borders  in  light  sandy  soil,  and  may  be  increased  by  seeds. 

SOLANEiB. 

SoL^ANUM  RUNCiN^ATUM. — Ruuciuate-leaved  Nightshade.  An  herbaceous 
plant  with  purple  flowers.  Native  of  Chili,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1832, 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Cummin g.  Culture. — It  succeeds  well  in  conunon  garden  soil, 
and  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings  or  suckers,  which  it  sends  forth  in  abundance. 
— SweeVf  Flower  Garden, 

LOBEUACE^. 

Lobelia  colorata. — Red-le%ved  Lobelia.  A  showy  perennial  hybrid,  with 
azure-blue  flowers,  tinged  with  purple.  Most  probably  derived  from  the  inter- 
mixture of  L.  coeriilea,  and  cardinalis.  It  formed  part  of  a  collection  of  plants, 
received  by  Mr.  Dennis,  from  North  America ;  it  is  highly  ornamental,  and  well 
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detterves  a  place  in  the  flower-garden.  Culture.— A  ligbt  soil,  composed  of  san- 
dy loam  and  peat,  appeara  to  suit  it  best;  it  may  be  increased  by  parting  the 
roots,  or  by  cuttings. — SweeVs  Fl,  Gard, 

Lobelia  muckonata.— Sharp-pointed  Lobelia.  A  perennial,  with  bright 
crimson-flowers.  Native  of  Chili,  whence  it  was  introduced  by  Alex.  Cruck- 
shanks,  Esq.  Culture.— It  flowered  last  year  in  the  greenhouse  of  the  Glasgow 
Botanic  Garden,  but  may  probably  be  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  open  air.  The 
soil  should  be  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  the  plant  may  be  increased  by  division 
of  the  roots. — Bot.  Mag. 

ACANTHACEJB: 

Cbyptophkaomivm  tenqstum.— <Justicia  venusta  of  the  Bot.  Reg.  13W.) 
Stately  Cryptophragmium.  A  handsome  shrub,  flowers  very  rich  puiple,  growing 
in  large  panicles.  It  was  discovered  in  the  mountains  of  Pandua  on  the  eastern 
boundary  of  India,  and  cultivated  in  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden  in  1635, 
whence  Dr.  Wallich  introduced  it  to  the  English  gardens.  Culture. — It  requires 
the  store,  should  be  potted  in  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  may  be  propagated  by- 
cuttings. — Bot.  Mag. 

RvELLiA  OBLONGiFOLiA. — OUong-leaved  Ruellia.  This  is  a  native  of  Bra- 
zil; introduced  by  the  late  Robt.  Barclay,  Esq.  Flowers  purple-rose  coloured. 
Culture. — It  requires  the  stove,  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  should  be  potted 
in  light  loam. — Bot,  Cab. 

MTRTACE^. 

Melaleuca  Fbaseri. — Mr.  Fraser's  Melaleuca.  A  lowly  shrub,  bearing 
flowers  of  a  delicate  rose  colour.  Received  at  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  from 
the  late  Mr.  Fraser,  Colonial  Botanist,  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  under  the 
name  of  M.  genistifolia,  but  is  evidently  distinct  from  that  species. — Bot,  M*g. 
Culture. — It  will  thrive  in  the  greenhouse,  should  be  potted  in  sandy  loam  and 
peat,  and  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 

ERICEiE. 

Azalea  Pontica  versicolor. — Changeable  Pontic  Azalea:  A  beautiftil 
hybrid,  raised  at  Highdere ;  its  blossoms  are  produced  in  large  dusters,  and  the 
variation  of  tint  caused  by  each  corolla,  being  diversified  with  bright  yellow,  rose 
of  different  shades,  and  white,  gives  the  bush  an  air  of  richness  that  is  hardly  to 
be  excelled. — Boi.  Reg.  Culture. — It  is  hardy,  grows  freely  in  peat  and  loam, 
and  may  be  pn^agated  by  layers. 

EPACRIDEJB. 

Leucopooon  parviflorus. — Small-flowered  White-beard.  This  is  the  Sty- 
phelia  parviflora  of  Andrews'  Bot  rep.  287.  Flowers  small,  white  and  hairy. 
The  plant  was  raised  from  New  Holland  seed,  received  by  Mr.  Low,  Clapton 
Nursery. — BoU  Reg,  Culture. — It  is  a  greenhouse  plant,  requiring  to  be  potted 
in  peat  and  loam,  and  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 

LBOUMINOSiE. 

GoMPHOLOBii]M  CAPiTATDM. — Capitate  Gompholobium.  This  was  raised  in 
the  Nursery  of  Mr.  Knight,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  from  seed  of  the  Collector 
Baxter.  Mr.  Cunningham  first  discovered  it  in  1833  in  bushy  forest-gronnd,  on 
the  bills  around  Oyster  harbour,  King  George's  Sound.  Flowers  deep  yellow, 
growing  in  dusters  or  heads. — Bot.  Reg.  Culture. — ^It  requires  the  greenhouse, 
should  be  potted  in  sandy  peat,  and  may  be  increased  by  cuttings. 
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RoRBSUTll  •nciosA.— Beautiful  Rmdeletu.  (Pig.  18.)  Tbii  brilliut 
phBt  i*  >  native  of  the  HavuiData,  wbmce  Measn.  Loddiget  reaived  il  throuKb 
W.  J.  H'Lo^,  Enq.  in  1830.  There  ii  a  flgnre  in  Jacqnin'i  Aisencuiii,  which 
kc  calk  IL  odorata,  dowlf  Tcumbling  thi>,  poairwing  the  fragnnce  of  violeU, 


RONDELETIA  SPECIOSA. 

-bat  thit  hai  not  flie  ilightot  foent  The  fl<nreri  an  orange-red,  and  eiee«dii>g^. 
Ij  rich;  thef  grow  in  coiycomlM,  and  make  a  most  ■trikiag  appearanoe,  being 
quite  aa  cpleodid  ai  liora  coccinea,  if  not  more  ao.  Caltura. — It  require!  the 
■tove,  and  ifaouM  be  potted  in  loam  and  peat;  it  nay  be  tncraaied  b;  cutting*. 
—SoL  Cab. 
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Affinilies  of  the  Order, — ^This  Order  is  nearly  allied  to  Composite,  from  which 
its  distiuct  stamens,  bilocular  (two-celled)  or  plurilocnlar  (many  celled)  ovarium, 
and  inflorescence,  distinguish  it ;  and  consequently  it  participates  in  all  the  re- 
lationship of  that  extensive  gronp.  From  ApocynesB  the  sestivation*  of  the  co- 
rolla, the  presence  of  stipulse,  and  the  inferior  ovarium,  distinctly  divide  it;  yet, 
according  to  Mr.  Brown,  there  exists  a  genus  in  equinoctial  Africa,  which  has  the 
interpetiolary  f  stipules  |  and  seeds  of  Rubiacee,  and  the  superior  Ovarium  of 
Apocynese,  thus  connecting  these  'two  Orders.  A  tribe  called  Opercularineae, 
referred  here  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  others,  is  remarkable  for  having  but  one  seed, 
and  the  number  of  stamens  uneqnal  to^the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  and  occupies  an 
intermediate  position  between  genuine  Cinchonaces  and  Dipsaoea;.  The  pre- 
sent Genus  Rondeletia  is  placed  under  the  tribe  Hedyotideae,  Plumier  gave  the 
Generic  name  in  memory  of  William  Rondelet,  a  scientific  Physician,  whose  at- 
tention was  chiefly  occupied  by  fishes  and  algae. 

Geopuphy  of  the  Order, — ^Almost  exclusively  found  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  within  the  topics,  where  they  are  said  to  constitute  about  one- 
twenty-ninth  of  the  whole  number  of  flowering  plants.  In  America,  the  most 
northern  species  is  Pinchneya  pubens,  a  shrub  inhabiting  the  Southern  States  of 
North  America;  the  most  Southern  is  Nerteria  depressa,  a  small  herb  found  in 
the  straights  of  Magellan.  The  Order  is  represented  in  Northern  regions  by 
Stellatse. 

Properties  of  the  Order, — Powerful  febrifugal  §  or  emetic  properties,  are  the 
grand  features  of  this  Order ;  the  most  efficient  products  of  which,  in  these  two 
respects,  are  Quinquina  and  Ipecacuanha.  The  febriiulgal  properties  depend 
upon  the  presence  of  a  bitter,  tonic,  astringent  principle,  which  exists  in  great 
abundance  in  the  bark ;  those  of  Cinchona  are  known  to  depend  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  two  alkalies,  called  cinchona  and  quina,  both  of  which  are  combined 
with  kinic  acid ;  two  principles  which  though  very  analogous,  are  distinctly  dif- 
ferent, standing  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  potassa  and  soda.  Three 
species  of  Cinchona,  the  C.  ferrugiuea,  Vellozii,  and  Remijiana,  are  found  in 
Brazil,  where  they  are  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  to 
which,  however,  they  are  altogether  inferior.  A  kind  of  fever  bark  is  obtained 
at  Sierra  Leone,  from  Rondeletia  febrifuga.  Besides  these,  a  great  number  of 
other  species  possess  barks,  more  or  less  valuable;  Pinchneya  pubens  is  the  fever 
bark  of  Carolina;  Macrocnemum ' corymbosum,  Guettarda  coccinea,  Antirhea 
and  Morinda  Royoc,  are  all  of  the  same  description.  A  lightish  brown,  bitter, 
and  powerfully  astringent  extract,  called  Gambeer,  is  obtained  at  Malacca,  by 
boiling  the  leaves  of  Nauclea  Gambeer;  it  is  sometimes  substituted  for  Gum 
Kino.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  as  well  as  root  of  Weberea  tetrandra  is  pre- 
scribed in  India  in  certain  stages  of  flux,  and  the  last  is  supposed  to  have  an- 
thelmintic II  qualities,  though  neither  have  much  sensible  taste  or  smelL  The 
bark  and  young  shoots  are  also  used  in  Dysentery.  Amongst  the  emetics,  Ipe- 
cacuanha, a  little  creeping-rooted  half-herbaceous  plant,  found  in  damp  shady 
forests  in  Brazil.  Coffee  is  the  roasted  seeds  of  a  plant  in  this  order,  Coffea^ 
arabica,  and  is  supposed  to  owe  its  characters  to  a  peculiar  chemical  principle 

*  Disposition  of  either  the  calyx  or  corolla  when  in  the  bod,  before  expansion. 

+  Between  the  PetioleSj-or  leaf-staJkii. 

X  Scales,  or  uncertain  IeaTeK,^snally  two,  at  the  base^f  the  leaT-stalk. 

9  Efficacious  in  moderating  fevers.  II  Is  capable  of  killing  worms. 
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called  CaflTein.  The  part  roasted  is  the  albumeny  which  is  of  a  hard  honiy  con- 
siateiice :  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  seed  of  all  Cinchonaceae  or  Stellatae  whose 
albumen  is  of  the  same  texture,  would  serve  as  a  substitute. — JJndL  OiUl  NaL 
%s. 

CLASS  II.— MONOCOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS  OR  ENDOGENES. 

XYKIDEiE  OR  JUNCEiB. 

Xtkis  ALTI88IMA. — ^Highest  Xyris.  This  Rush  is  a  native  of  New  Holland, 
whence  it  was  sent  to  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden ;  its  leaves  and  flower  stalk 
are  six  or  seren  feet  long,  whence  it  has  its  specific  name :  the  flowers  are  yellow, 
coming  singly  in  succession.  Culture. — It  requires  the  greenhouse,  and  should 
be  potted  in  sandy  peat  earth. — Bot,  Cab. 

ORCHIDEiE. 

Brasatola  Perrinu. — Penin's  Brassavola.  Flowers  bluish  white.    Plant  na 
native  of  Rio  Janeiro,  whence  it  was  received  by  Mrs.  Arnold  Harrison.     It  is 
named  after  Mr.  Harrison's  Gardener,  (Mr.  Perrin)  under  whose  skilful  manage- 
ment the  collection  of  Epiphytes  at  Aighburgh,  has  arrived  at  a  state  of  great 
perfection. — Bot.  Reg. 

Efidemdrcm  Harrisonije. — ^Mrs.  Harrison's  Epidendrum.  Flowers  large, 
of  a  pale  delicate  green,  whitish  in  the  centre.  Native  of  Brazil,  where  it  was 
detected  by  Bir.  Wm.  Harrison. — Bot.  Mag.  Culture. — It  should  be  potted  in 
turfy  peat  mixed  with  a  portion  of  rotten  wood,  and  must  be  kept  constantly  in 
the  stove. 

BifTiA  ACTJTIPETALA. — Sharp  petaled  Bletia.  Supposed  to  be  the  Leinodo- 
rom  altmn  of  Jacquin.  Flowers  pale  rose  colour.  Native  of  South  Carolina, 
whence  it  was  received  at  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden.  It  may  possibly  be 
the  B.  (Cymbidium)  verecundum  of  the  North  American  Authors. — Bot.  Mag. 
Culture. — We  suppose  it  will  need  the  greenhouse,  will  require  to  be  potted 
in  loam  and  peat,  andmay  be  increased  by  division  of  the  roots. 

A8PHODELEJB. 

SciLUL  viLLOSA. — Hairy-leaved  Scilla.  A  bulbous  plant,  with  pale  lilac  blue 
flowers.  Native  of  Tripoli,  where  it  was  gathered  by  Mr.  Dickson,  and  by  him 
introduced  to  this  country.  Culture. — It  will,  no  doubt,  bear  cultivation  in  a 
warm  border  in  the  open  air ;  the  soil  should  be  sandy  loam. — Bot.  Mag, 

On  Raising  Seedling  Ranunculuses. — About  the  middle  of  October,  and 
the  latter  end  of  January,  are  the  best  times ;  and  at  the  latter  time,  they  will 
sacceed  without  any  protection  by  glass,  but  they  should  be  defened  from  heavy 
rains  when  very  young,  and  from  scorching  suns  at  all  times,  until  they  begin  to 
fade,  which  will  be  in  June.     They  should  be  taken  up  in  July,  and  planted  the 
ensuing  February,  in  the  same  manner  as  old  roots.     Seed  from  semi- double 
flowers,  rarely  produce  one  good  flower  in  five  hundred ;  but  gather  seeds  from 
the  best  old  flowers,  impregnated  with  semidoubles  possessing  good  properties. 
Let  all  who  attempt  to  raise  seedling  Ranunculoses  utterly  destroy  all  slugs 
which   harbonr  about  the  boxes,  and  if  the  boxes  become  infested  with  small 
brown  insects,  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  except  when  in  motion.    Apply 
tobacco  smoke,  and  repeat  it  until  they  are  totally  extiq>ated. — Rev.  Joseph 
Tywo.  Card.  Mag. 

On  the  Propooation  and  Culture  of  Roses. — The  following  roses  are  said 
to  flower  more  freely,  and  with  larger,  better  filled  double  blossoms,  when  budded 
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on  brier  stocks,  than  when  on  th«ir  own  roots :  Rbsa  centifidia  Sultina,  R.  hol- 
l&ndica  miodma,  or  La  Dochesse  de  Orammont,  and  Rbsa  iinica  camea,  and  R. 
pimpinellifblia  The  following  sorts  should  be  worked  on  R6Ba  semperfldfens, 
on  which  thej  will  bloom  early  and  abundantly:  R.  mnso^sa,  and  its  several  va- 
rieties ;  R.  ilnica,  R.  centifolia  sulphiirea,  and  R.  Nigra  v^ra.— Af.  Stickler,  Pnu, 
Gard,  Soc, 

CuLTU&E  OF  THE  Blue  Hydhavqea, — ^M.  Fintclmann  considers  it  clear  that 
the  blue  colour  of  the  flowers  of  the  Hydrangea  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron 
in  the  soil  :sometinies  the  iron  is  found  in  peat  earth,  and  sometimes  in  loam  or 
sand.  To  make  sure  of  blue  flowers,  he  recommends  the  mixture  with  soil  of  a 
small  quantity  of  iron  filings,  or  of  rust  of  iron  in  any  form ;  say  about  one 
twentieth  part — Pnis.  Gard.  Soc. 
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On  the  Powee  of  the  Common  Bee  to  generate  a  Queen. — (Con- 
tinued frompoffe  89.^ — From  the  system  of  Heinmetz,  and  that  of  Harold,  an- 
other theory  was  raised  by  Privy  Counsellor  Voigt,  in  Schwarzbach,  near  Culm- 
back ;  and  Precentor  Lucas,  in  Nischwitz,  near  Wurzen.  According  to  their 
system,  the  Queen  is  the  real  mother  of  all  the  bees ;  laying,  during  eight  months 
of  every  year,  an  almost  incredible  number  of  fructified  eggs;  from  which  in 
twenty  or  twenty  four  days,  the  common  working  bees  are  bred,  which  in  their 
sexual  character,  are  both  male  and  female.  The  males  by  means  of  their  mouth 
fructify  not  only  the  Queen,  but  also  their  asters,  the  common  female  bees  or 
mother  drones .  and  from  the  eggs  laid  by  the  latter,  in  the  month  of  May  or 
June,  the  drones  are  actually  bred.  The  fructification  or  vivication  of  so  many 
thousand  eggs  is  wholly  performed  and  executed  by  the  principle  of  life,  or  by 
the  animating  creative  spiritual  power,  the  mau  seminalis  contained  in  the 
spittle,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  vehicle  of  it,  and  the  process  of  which 
is  so  very  visible  in  the  frequent  application  of  the  proboscis  of  the  common 
male  bees  to   that  of  the  Queen.     This  system  may  therefore  be  considered  as 

follows : 

Power  of  production  and  reproduction' 

Working  Bees  Mother  Be^^    ^J^fZf^ 


V ^ ^1 


Production. 


Working  Bees. 


/ * s 


Absolute      Male  Power  of  Female  power  of\ 

Nature        reproduction  reproduction    (    Sphere  of 

^*- y -^  r  reproduction. 

Relative  Nature  Drones  j 

For  the  truth  of  this  system,  an  appeal  is  made  to  experience,  whidi  shows 
that  common  bees,  with  a  queen,  can  compose  a  perfect  hive,  without  a  single 
drone  being  considered  necessary. 

This  system,  however,  did  not  long  hold  its  ground;  the  obacorities  which  dis. 
tinguished  it  induced  Henmann  to  suppose  that  he  could  remove  those  obauritiesf 
and  according  to  his  system,  the  queen  is  the  only  actual  mother  of  her  Uke ; 
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she  is  also  tlie  mother  of  the  bees  and  the  droDes^  laying  in  the  cotme  of  a  year 
inanj  thottaaad  eggs.  The  bees  are  the  nurses,  who  are  to  co-operate  in  the 
breeding,  and  without  their  assistance  the  eggs  prove  abortive.  They  have  it 
however  in  their  power  to  effect  the  developement  of  the  female  egg,  in  the  fol- 
kywing  manner: — In  the  small  cells  the  sexual  property  is  lost,  and  it  becomes  a 
eoamion  bee ;  in  the  royal  cell  it  becomes  a  queen,  or  a  most  fruitful  mother ; 
and  in  the  drone  cell,  ajspurious  mother  drone.  The  male  egg  in  the  cell  of  the 
common  bee  becomes  a  bee  devoid  of  sex,  and  in  the  drone  cell,  a  drone,  as  the 
sole  fiather  of  the  whole  family.     This  system  will,  therefore,  stand  as  follows : 

Drones  Queen  or  Mother  Bee 

V ^ / 

Working  Bees 

/ * X 

Male  Female 


^ A ^  ^ A ^ 

loiperleet  destitute  Perfect  Imperfect  false        Perfect  Queen 

of  sex  drone  mother 

J 


>r 

Drones 

Although  this  theoiy  found  considerable  support,  yet  it  was  by  no  means  con- 
sidered sufficiently  explicit  Professor  Hummel  attacked  it  most  violently,  on 
the  principle  that  it  was  at  variance  with  every  analogy  of  nature,  to  invest  an 
insect  with  the  power  of  altering  the  «exual  character  of  a  egg  after  its  deposi- 
tion, and  to  impart  a  power  which  did  not  belong  to  it  in  its  original  nature.  It 
is,  however,  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  study  of  the  bee,  that  this  appa- 
rently insignificant  insect  has  hitherto  baffled  all  the  research  and  ingenuity  of 
man  to  discover  the  manner  of  its  propogation ;  analogy  presents  no  guide  to 
the  solution  of  their  secret,  and  the  result  of  every  anatomical  experiment  has 
tended  rather  to  mystify  the  subject  than  to  conduct  us  on  the  road  to  truth. — 
R.  Huisky  Esq.  Mag,  Nat,  Hist. 


PART  III. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

I.— QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

Prices  of  Plants,  &c. — Ijthink  on  reference  you  will  find  that  you  are 
wrong  in  supposing  you  could  not  answer  the  query  put  by  an  AmateuTy  at  page 
765,^^  to  the  selling  price  of  Pieony  Roots  per  dozen,  on  account  of  the  adver- 
tisement duty.  Without  the  name  of  the  seller,  the  tax  does  not  apply.  At 
page  747,  you  mention  the  selling-price  of  a  book.  C.  C.  C.  C. 

ViNBB  IK  Pots. — Allow  me  to  ask,  if  I  can  succeed  in  growing  grapes  in  pots 
under  a  common  frame,  without  any  artificial  heat;  and  if  so,  whether  the  Blacflt 
Hamburgh  would  be  proper  for  the  purpose  I  A  Subscriber  in  Shropshire. 

Without  doubt  the  Black  Hamburgh  would  ripen  well  under  proper  treatment, 
but  a  further  reply  as  to  the  mode  of  management  in  a  future  number,       CoMl>. 
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PROPAGATION  OF  DoUBLE  CAMELLIAS  BY   CUTTINOS. — I  bave  DOt  yet  16611 

an  explanation  of  my  queiy,  with  respect  to  the  propagation  of  doable  Camel- 
lias by  cuttings. 

Natural  Obdebs. — Perhaps  in  one  of  your  future  numbers,  you  would  give 
the  commencement  of  a  list  of  the  plants  that  are  ranged  under  every  order  ac- 
cording to  the  Natural  System  of  Jussieu,  as  1  have  perceived  many  alterations 
in  the  placing  of  plants;  for  instance,  you  have  put  the  Camellia  into  a  new 
order,  or  rather  have  constituted  U  an  order,  although  Loudon  in  his  Encydo- 
pcedia  of  Gardening  ranges  it  under  *^  Aurantese :"  also  **  Ribes*'  which  you  have 
made  (page  663)  one  of  the  **  Grossularis"  but  which  he  puts  under  '*  CactesB  :*' 
also  Tropsolum,  (page  663,)  &c  &c.  &a 

List  of  Plants  and  Cultcbe  of  the  iRiDSiE. — ^Would  you,  or  some  of 
your  correspondents,  give  a  selection  of  Roses,  Tulips,  Auriculas,  Ranuncu- 
luses, Carnations,  Polyanthuses,  Gladiolus,  Amaryllis,  &c  &c  &c.  Also  the  cul- 
ture of  the  natural  order  **  Iride»,"  and  also  **  Aspbodeleae**  and  '*  Hemerocalli- 
deae,"  in  the  same  concise  and  excellent  way,  in  which  your  correspondent "  Ar- 
thur" has  done  that  of  "  Amaryllidea).'* 

M.  Saul's  Dahlia  Stand. — A  short  time  since,  I  showed  your  correspondent 
Mr.  SauPs  description  of  a  Dahlia,  &c  Stand,  to  a  cast-iron  mam{fachirer,  who 
told  me,  that  pieces  of  cast-iron  of  the  length  and  thinnest  of  that  mentioned, 
would  be  as  brittle  as  glass. 

I  am,  &c  &c.  H.  L.  T. 

Daphne  Pontica  Rosea. — With  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  do  me 
the  favour  to  inform  me  of  the  proper  method  of  treating  the  Daphne  Pontica 
rosea.  And  also  of  tiie  best  time  and  manner  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  Rhodo- 
dendron and  Azalea.  An  answer  to  these  enquiries  at  your  earliest  convenience, 
will  oblige  Daphne. 

December  lOM,  1832. 

Polishing  Stones. — I  should  be  much  obliged,  by  your  inserting  in  an  early 
number,  some  easy  and  effective  means  of  polishing  stones.  If  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents will  give  a  favourable  answer,  they  will  greatly  oblige  your  humble, 
Servant,  C.  £.  A.  A  Lover  of  Nature.    (See  p.  90,  of  the  present  VoL) 

Talc. — In  reply  to  your  correspondent.  Vol.  I,  page  437;  and  your 
own  request,  page  846.  I  can  inform  him,  that  he  may  procure  what  he  is  in 
search  of,  at  Have's,  in  the  Strand,  or  any  other  of  ,the  Mineralogists ;  but  he 
will  find  it  too  high  in  price,  to  admit  of  being  made  available  for  any  Horticul- 
tural or  economical  purposes,  whether  if  there  were  a  demand  for  it  in  quanti- 
ties, it  might  not  be  obtained  at  a  far  cheaper  rate,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say, 
but  deem  it  more  than  probable.  It  is,  however,  Mica,  not  Talc,  which  he  must 
mean.  The  former  is  perfectly  transparent,  flexible,  and  elastic,  and  occurs  of- 
ten in  large  masses,  which  split  into  thin  smooth  lamellar  plates.  It  is  found 
the  most  abnndantiy  in  Siberia,  where  it  is  used  instead  of  window  glass.  Talc 
is  not  nearly  so  hard,  yielding  to  the  nail,  and  though  flexible  is  not  elastic;  is 
greasy  to  the  touch,  and  generally  iar  less  transparent  than  Mic&  It  occurs  in 
Aberdeenshire,  Banffshire,  and  Perthshire;  but  the  finest  specimens  are  brought 
from  the  Tyrol.  Sparry  Gypsum  was  made  use  of  in  ancient  times  for  windows. 
The  blue  clay  of  England  affords  it ;  and  in  the  beds  of  Gypsum,  in  the  Paris 
basin,  I  have  found  it  perfectiy  transparent,  (which  it  often  is)  and  affording 
large  and  perfect  plates.  J:  C.  K. 
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Unite asAL  Frame. — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  satisfactiou  I  felt  in  perusing 
tke  article  on  the  uses  of  a  two-light  frame  in  volume  1,  page  577,  of  the  Hort. 
Bey.  The  idea  having  been  originally  thrown  out  by  myself,  I  feel  bound  to 
trouble  you  with  a  few  more  questions  on  points  that  are  not  quite  clear,  in  order 
that  I  may  be  able  to  follow  your  directions  explicitly,  as  I  doubt  not  many 
otfaeiB  wOL  You  have  not  stated  how  thick  the  wood-work  of  the  frame  ought 
to  he,  nor  by  how  much  the  height  of  the  back  ought  to  exceed  that  of  the  front 
On  a  reference  to  Mr.  Waldron's  plan,  page  399,  you  will  see  he  has  not  stated 
in  w<»ds  how  high  his  turf  walls  ought  to  be  carried,  and  by  the  diagram,  (19)  a 
Une  drawn  parrallel  with  the  surface  of  the  ground  will  bring  the  lower  part  of  the 
Slaas  flush  with  the  lining,  if,  as  he  says,  ^  the  remainder  of  the  trench  is  filled 
np  with  manure,  &c.  &c.''  besides,  would  not  the  fruit,  grapes  especially,  be 
ahrays  in  perfect  darkness }  if  this  be  a  correct  plan  of  the  frame,  &c 

19 


J 


Shall  we  not  have  to  step  over  about  a  yard  of  deep  manure  all  round  the  frame 
before  we  can  get  at  it  f  My  chief  ambition  is  to  have  flowen  and  melons,  but 
I  fear  that  the  latter  cannot  be  left  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  so  soon  as 
Jnly,  however  I  shall  not  mind  having  a  new  frame  made  to  use  according  to 
Mr.  Waldron's  plan  if  1  can  understand  it  better.  I  have  ,made  myself  a  light 
4  feet  by  3,  glazed  with  six  inch  square  glass,  after  Mr.  Harrison's  recommenda- 
tion, and  although  I  got  very  bad  glass,  and  am  a  bungling  artist,  its  appearance 
sorprises  and  pleases  eveiy  body ;  even  the  glazier,  who  when  I  shewed  him  the 
plan  at  firsts  and  wished  him  to  do  it  6atly  refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
'*  aich  a  stupid  concam."  I  have  also  made  a  paper  frame  according  to  honest  old 
Abercrombie's  directions,  in  page  331,  of  the  ^  Every  Man  his  own  Gardener," 
the  melons  under  it  (the  seeds  of  which  I  procured  from  Mr.  Harrison)  look 
mndi  ^tter  than  those  a  month  older  in  a  glass  frame.  J.  T.  C.  F. 

The  wood  work  of  the  frame  should  be  1^  inch  thick,  the  front  14  inches  high, 
and  the  back  2  feet  The  turf  walls  would  undoubtedly  be  better  if  built  up  to 
nearly  the  top  of  the  pit,  perhaps  that  was  Mr.  Waldron's  intention.  It  is  at  all 
events  indispensable  that  the  frame  be  elevated  sufficiently  for  the  glass  to  be 
above  the  lining  in  the  pit  In  going  to  the  frame  a  person  would,  of  course, 
have  to  step  over  the  dung,  but  if  a  board  or  two  were  laid  on  it,  any  unplea- 
santness would  be  prevented,  and  they  would  also  tend  to  keep  in  the  heat  of  the 
lining.  Our  kind  friend  ^  G.  I.  T."  has  sent  us  some  packets  of  excellent  melon 
seeds  for  distribution,  a  few  papers  of  which  are  still  in  our  possesion,  if  any  will 
be  acceptable,  and  J.  T-  C.  F.  wiJI  inform  us  in  his  next,  how  they  are  to  be  con- 
I'eyed,  we  shall  be  happy  to  send  a  few. — Cond. 
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II.  NATURALISTS'  CALENDAR, 
OB  OBSERVATIONS  ON  NATURE  FOR  MARCH. 

Tbb  coploiu  niin  of  FAntij,  though  weU  •daptod  Tor  maJdng  the  nmb  of 
perennial  planti  »nd  forth  ihooti,  would  be  nnfftTonnUe  if  coDtiaiied,  far  th( 
genuinujon  of  aeedi,  which  require  to  benHHft,bat  not  (Oaksd  to  ipring  veil. 
It  it  thu  which  readen  Atj  weather  at  thia  teaion  so  ralutble ;  when  wet  weather 
oimtinan  daiing  tbii  month,  wede  are  ^t  to  fail  bj  becoming  monldj  or  b; 
rotting,  whereu  when  they  are  got  in  drj,  thej  an  more  oertaiD  to  gerauBata 
rigorondy.  Self-aown  leedi  for  the  aame  reanm,  aeldom  produce  auoh  fine  plaati 
ai  thoae  reared  lirom  aeedi  whidi  have  been  carefkll;  dried,  and  kept  cot  of  the 
ground  during  (ke  winter;  aelf^own  flowen  HWn  loaa  all  the  beauliea  actiBirad 
by  cnlti«aCion,uul  letam  to  the  ehanetsr  originally  belonging  to  them  in  their 
wild  itate.*  Very  many  Britiah  planti  an  now  in  perfeetioD,  a  few  of  which  we 
will  describe.  The  common  Hanh  Haijgold  (Cillha  paluitrii)  flg.  1,  will  about 
the  third  week  be  ohnrred  opening  iti  yellow  flowen  on  the  margint  of  pood* 
and  riven,  and  in  manby  meadows  every  where,  particularly  if  the  roil  be  adbe- 
nve.  The  fiower  buds,  gathered  before  they  expand  are  nid  to  be  a  good  nb- 
Blitnte  for  capers  j  and  the  juice  of  the  petali  boiled  with  alum  dyes  paper  yellow. 
Id  thickets  and  waits  ground,  where  the  soil  is  chalky,  the  Bean  foot  (HeUebonis 
fietidus)  flg.  2,  flonrishes,  it  bean  gleeuish  flowen,  and  grows  about  H  foot  high. 
This  plant  has  been  long  in  use  in  popular  medicine,  as  a  vermifuge  (worm  de- 
stroyer) and  catbaitic  {purge.)  AH  the  Hellebores  an  violent  poisons,  «od  re- 
quire great  caution  in  their  application  to  auy  nse.     The  Pile  wort  (Ficaria  ta- 


nuocoloides)  flg.  3,  begins  to  expand  iU  yellow  Dowers  about  the  second  week, 
it  is  notveiy  plentifhl,  but  may  occasionally  be  found  on  banks  under  tbe  sbel. 
ter  of  hedges  and  in  moist  gran  land.  Tlie  yoong  leaves  an  sometimes  iwed  in 
Bweden  as  greens;  and  the  roots  were  foimerly  used  in  oat  Own  oowitry  as 
pooltJces  for  piles,  it  generally  grows  about  six  inches  high.  A  liMle  annnal 
about  3  inches  hi^  with  small  while  flowen,  may  be  fonnd  on  limalouc  rocks, 
and  walls,  particnlarly  in  the  south,  it  is  tbe  Hoantain  Dittaoder,  (Hnlchinsia 
petnea)  flg.4;  also  the  Whitlow  graM(Drabaaizoides)  Gg.  A,gr(rwi  upon  Blaoy 
rocks  in  the  south,  hit  is  most  abundant  on  the  Welsh  mooDtains,  it  is  about 
three  incfacs  high,  and  bears  small  yellow  flowers: 
•  NotnnfsNllurslul. 
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VsLix>w  Colour  op  Plants. — The  yellow  of  the  petals  cf  flowers,  is  the  onlj- 
oolour  which  is  oot  discharged  by  the  fumes  of  sulphnieous  add.  If  a  lighted 
match  be  held  under  a  flower  (viola  tricolor)  for  example,  the  purple  tint  will  in- 
stantly disappear,  bnt  the  yellow  will  remain  unchanged :  the  yellow  of  a  wall- 
Aomer  (Cbetranthus  poticnlosos)  wiU  continue  the  same,  though  the  brown  streak 
win  be  discharged. « 

Bnu>«. — ^We  noticed  in  our  last  calendar,  that  most  of  our  winter  visiton,  as 
the  Siakiny  Fieldfare,  &e.  had  disappeared.  On  the  day  our  last  number  was 
pohfished,  we  observed  a  large  fiodc  of  the  foroier ;  they  were  flying  a  consider- 
able height,  and  appeared  to  be  going  direct  south.  The  blackbirds  (MeriUa 
▼ulgiris)  and  thrushes,  (Tardus  mitoicus)  have  sung  veiy  loud  during  greater 
part  of  the  past  month,  and  we  should  judge  by  their  manners  are  beginning  to 
breed,  although  we  have  not  yet  met  with  a  nest.  Towards  the  end,  but  few  of 
oar  winter  visitors  will  remain,  and  several  of  the  summer  birds  will  then  have 
arrived.  The  Chiff  Chaff,  (Sylvia  Rufa,  Ren.)  is  usually  amongst  the  first,  and 
may  be  heard  uttering  his  peculiar  cry,  in  small  copioes;  the  Wheat-ear  (Saau- 
eola  CEnanthe)  also  generally  makes  its  appearance  this  month ;  it  is,  in  ge- 
neral, very  plentiful  in  the  high  Peak  of  Derbyshire. 

Molluscous  Animals. — In  the  plains  about  Penzance  and  other  places  in 
Cornwall,  that  very  beautiful  shell,  B^mus  articuUtns  (6)  abounds,  it  is  about 
I  of  an  inch  long,  and  |  broad,  colour  whitish  and  glossy,  with  rows  of  plain 
brown  chain -like  spots,  resembling  figures  of  8  linked  together,  the  animal  feeds 
on  grass.  The  Achat\na  octona  (7)  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  of  a  white  horn 
colour  j  it  is  ranked  amongst  BriUsb  shells,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Pulteney, 
hut  is  considered  a  doubtful  species,  we  know  nothing  of  the  habits  of  the  ani- 
mal, nor  can  we  tell  where  it  may  be  found ;  but  another  little  reddish  horn 
coloured  shell,  not  more  than  half  an  inch  high,  and  a  quarter  broad,  must  have 
been  obaeired  by  most  of  our  readers,  who  in  their  morning  rambles  have  passed 
through  marshy  ground,  or  have  been  engaged  in  their  daily  employ,  near  stag- 
nant pools,  or  other  situations  abounding  with  the  Nymphea,  &c.  on  the  leaves 
of  which  it  generally  abounds,  this  is  the  Snecinea  oblonga  (8.)  The  little  ani- 
mal feeds  upon  these  plants,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  numerous  small  perforations 
in  the  leaves  and  stalks.  In  hedges  and  under  stones,  in  most  places,  where  the 
soil  is  sandy,  may  be  found  the  Cydostoma  elegans,  (9)  it  is  about  half  an  inok 
long,  and  four  tenths  wide,  of  a  purplish  yellow,  mostly  purple  at  the  tip,  marked 
with  two  rows  of  purplish  brown  spots ;  'tis  probable  the  animal  feeds  on  the  dif- 
ferent herbage  growing  in  the  situations  where  it  is  found.  In  woods,  particu- 
larly in  Worcestershire,  the  Bulimus  tuberculatus  (10)  may  often  be  met  with, 
it  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  one  quarter  broad,  and  varying  in  colour  from 
milk  white  to  brownish  white. 

Fishes. — ^A  fish  in  the  egg  or  spawn,  j^ins  its  oxygen  from  the  air  dissolved 
in  water,  and  those  fishes  that  spawn  in  spring  and  summer  in  still  water,  such 
as  the  pike,  carp,  perch,  and  bream,  deposit  their  eggs  upon  subaquatic  vegeta- 
bles ;  the  leaves  of  which,  in  performing  their  healthy  functions,  supply  oxygen 
lo  the  water.  The  fish  that  spawn  in  winter,  such  as  the  salmon  and  trout,  seek 
spots  where  there  is  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water,  as  near  the  sources  of 
streams  as  possible,  and  in  the  most  rapid  currents,  where  all  stagnation  is  pre- 

•  Field  Naturaluti  Magasine. 
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vented,  and  where  the  water  is  saturated  with  air,  to  which  it  has  been  exposed 
daring  its  deposition  firom  the  clouds.  * 

Insects. — Several  species  of  butterflies  and  moths  appear  towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  as  the  Small  Copper  Butterfly,  (Lycaena  Phleas)  the  Spring  Usher 
Moth,  (Anisopteiyx  leucophearia)  &g.  &c.  ;  Bees  also  begin  to  leave  their  hives 
to  collect  honey.  It  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  how  far  soever  they  may  wan- 
der, (and  a  mile  or  two  is  not  unoonmion)  they  always  find  their  way  home :  this 
has  been  by  many  supposed  to  be  done  by  the  insect's  memory,  in  retracing  all 
its  wanderings.  Instead,  however,  of  this  tedious  process,  bees  uniformly  fly 
from  great  distances  directly  to  the  hive,  as  straight  as  a  ball  from  a  musket,  and 
with  extreme  rapidity.  But  in  departing  from  the  hive  upon  an  excursion,  they» 
for  the  most  part,  begin  by  examining  the  flowers  in  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, f 

SoLiTAST  Bees. — ^Those  who  are  desirous  of  witnessing  the  disclosure  of  some 
of  the  early  solitary  bees,  should  repair  during  a  sunny  morning  to  some  warm 
sand  bank,  with  a  southern  exposure,  where  they  are  almost  certain  of  being 
gratified,  with  seeing  some  of  these  (Anthophora  retusa,  &c)  breaking  through 
the  clay  walls,  with  which  the  mother  bee  had,  the  preceding  season,  so  carefully 
enclosed  them.  { 

Hbtboeologt. — The  Atmosphere  is  supposed  to  extend  to  the  altitude  of 
about  forty-five  miles;  if  this  be  correct,  a  column  of  that  length  presses  upon 
all  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  equally  in  every  direction,  and  with  a  force 
or  weight  amounting  to  nearly  15  pounds  upon  every  square  inch.  Variations  in 
atmospheric  pressure  are  continually  taking  place.  The  greatest  degree  of  pres- 
sure appears  to  be  exerted  daring  the  months  of  February  and  June,  and  the 
least  during  the  three  latter  months  of  the  year.  These  variations  appear  to 
furnish  additional  evidences  of  the  aqueous  origin  of  atmospheric  air.  § 

Etapoeation. — The  immense  evaporation  proceeding  from  the  earth,  even  in 
the  hottest  seasons,  supplies  the  air  constantly  with  moisture ;  and  as  every 
square  foot  of  this  element  can  sustain  1 1  grains  of  water,  an  abundant  provi- 
sion is  made  for  every  demand.  The  continual  escape  of  moisture  from  one 
body,  and  its  imbibition  by  another,  this  unremitting  motion  and  circulation  of 
matter,  are  parts  of  that  wonderful  ordination,  whereby  the  beneficence  and  wis- 
dom of  providence  are  manifested;  without  the  agency  of  evaporation,  no  vegeta- 
tion could  exist,  no  animal  life  continue.  || 

Sunshine. — ^It  will  be  seen  by  the  table  given  last  month,  page  94,  that  the 
average  quantity  of  sunshine  per  month  in  1832,  was  about  1 19  hours,  or  nearly 
four  hours  on  an  average  each  day.  It  is  stated,  page  95,  that  we  had  less  sun 
during  January  this  year  than  in  that  of  1833.  However,  after  our  Calendar 
went  to  press,  we  had  a  few  pretty  clear  days,  which  quite  turned  the  balance  in 
favour  of  the  present  year,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement 

1833.        I       Morning,      I     4/temoant,     1         Total         I   Aver,  Daibf, 
January ....  |   12  h.  36  min.  |  21  h.  30  min.  |  34  hrs.  6  min.  |  I  hour  6  min. 

Eight  hours,  fifty-two  minutes,  more  sun  in  the  afternoon,  than  morning,  du 
ring  the  month. 

*  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  4  NotesoraNatximlist.  }  Notes  of  a  Natiinillst. ' 

9  Domefltin  Oardeitprs*  Manual.  H  Journal  of  Nat 
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III.    LIST  or  NEW  &  BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERING  PLANTS  this  MONTH. 


AT  MESSES,  young's,  EPSOM. 


STOVE. 

Spiianthes 

Kennedia 

elata 

longiracemoM 

Begoskia  ciliata 

Moraltia 

almifolia 

GREENHOUSE. 

•tipnlacea 

Blandfiirdia 

Heisterla 

nobilis 

Canarina 

Polygala 

Bletia  hyacinthina 

campanula 

nnmmolaria 

Bninafelaaa 

Dryandra 

Samoloa 

imiflon 

cnneata 

Uttoralis 

CalMithe 

Erica  aspera 

Ulex  prorinclallt 

Tentrifolia 

dnmoaa 

Ccfcos  anrmatiBciit 

firagrana 

HARDY. 

Doidrobiiim 

Auflirosa 

Pierardi 

Lawaoni 

Cyclamen 

Imatophyllom 

lea 

▼ernnm 

Aitoni 

macoMides 

Conm 

Jiuticia  gnttato 

•cabrinscula 
niperba 

Soldanella 

i« jeopoui  QUI 

montana 

ttoloniferain 

And  SO  other  kinds. 

crenata 
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FOR  MAECH. 


VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 


Ariiekokes.—lAy  on  a  good  dressing  of  dnng,  and  dig  and  level  the  ground  betwixt  the 
plamts. 

AgpmrmffmB. — Plant  in  hotbeds  for  the  final  crop,  towards  the  end  fork  and  spring  dress  the 
prodnctiTe  beds,  and  plant  new  one8,see  toI.  1,  p.  438. 

Beans.— Sow  Longpods  and  Windsors  in  drills  4  feet  apart,  twice  in  the  month,  and  plant 
oat  those  sown  in  boxes. 

Beet, — Sow  the  main  crop  of  large  rooted,  and  a  small  quantity  of  white  and  green  for  their 
leares. 

Broeoli. — Sow  some  of  Grange^  Eariy  White,  to  produce  in  August  t  also  the  Impregnated 
Early  White,  and  Early  Sprouting,  to  come  in  firom  October  to  Christmas,  and  towards  the 
end  some  of  the  large  headed  Purple,  Sulphur-coloured,  Spring  White,  and  late  Dwarf  Purple, 
for  use  in  March  and  April  next  year. 

CsMo^eb— Towards  the  end,  sow  a  good  supply  of  the  diffierent  sorts  for  use  in  the  autumn, 
and  plant  out  fIrom  the  winter  beds  to  come  into  use  in  June  i  also  sow  some  c^the  Red  Dutch 
for  use  next  winter. 

Corrsft. — Sow  a  few  of  the  Early  Horn  on  a  warm  border,  in  the  beginning,  and  the  main 
crop  of  Orange  and  Altringham,  in  shallow  drills,  nine  inches  apart,  about  the  middle  in  rich 
deep  soil. 

CmUiJIawer  Plants  wintered  in  frames,  should  be  planted  out  S  feet  6  inches  apart ;  about  the 
middle  aow  some  seed  to  produce  heads  in  June  and  July. 
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Celery  sown  last  month  prick  oat  on  a  slight  hot-bed  covered  with  rich  toil,  and  tow  more 
■eed  on  a  warm  border. 

Cucumbers  for  ridges,  and  saccessional  frame  crops  should  now  he  sown  in  the  hot-beds. 

GurUc  and  SkaUoU  should  be  planted  in  drills  flfteen  Inches  apart,  and  six  inches  in  the  drill . 

Hone  RaddiMk. — ^New  plantations  of  it  should  now  he  made. 

Kidney-Beatu. — Continue  to  sow  for  forcing. 

I>efes.— Sow  the  common,  and  London  Flag  for  a  main  crop. 

Lettuee$. — Sow  the  different  sorts  twice  during'this  month. 

Oiiiont.~Sow  the  main  crop  early  in  this  month,  if  not  done  in  the  last 

Parm^— Sow  the  Guemsej  and  hollow  crown  sorts  for  a  main  crop,  if  not  done  before. 

Peas  of  all  kinds  may  be  sown  at  different  times  for  succession. 

Potutoe$  about  the  middle,  plant  .'early  kidneys,  Early  ManleyX  Fox's  seedling,  Ace  for  the 
principal  early  crops. 

Raddiaket^— Sow  in  the  beginning  good  crops  of  scarlet,  and  towards  the  end  a  few  turnip 
rooted. 

^ea  Jfole. — Sow  the  seeds  upon  good  rich  soil,  any  time  during  the  month. 

TVrmtps.^Sow  a  few  of  the  Early  Dutch,  about  the  twentieth. 

Spinaek. — Sow  the  round-seeded  about  once  a  fortnight. 

Winter  (Treeiu.— Sow  Savoys,  Brussel  Sprouts,  Curled  Cale,  Ace  towards  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Berbt  of  different  kinds,  should  now  be  sown,  and  new  plantations  of  mint,  &c.  made. 

Small  Salading  must  still  be  sown'in  pans  or  boxes. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

ilniuMift  for  a  selection  of  the  finest  sorts,  see  p.  30 ;  for  their  culture,  see  p.  110. 

Aufieula$^  if  not  top-dressed  last  month,  should  now  be  done  as  speedily  as  possible. 

DahHa  Root$  should  now  be  potted  or  plunged  in  a  little  old  red  tan  In  the  stove,  to  forward 
them  for  planting  out. 

PiJjfa$UhMt  seed  should  be  sown  as  eariy  as  possible,  if  not  done,  and  the  old  plants  top- 
dressed. 

Ratnmeuhuei  should  be  planted  early  in  the  month. 

Reeet  in  pots,  now  brought  into  the  forcing-houses,  will  flower  the  beginning  of  May. 

Tulip  beds  should  now  be  examined,  to  see  if  any  parts  of  the  leaves  or  bulbs  are  cankerpd, 
take  off  the  part  affected,  and  leave  the  wound  exposed  to  the  sun  an^  air,  and  it  will  pre- 
sently  heal. 

Pdartfomnm  Cuttmg*  should  now  be  put  in  small  pots,  and  placed  in  a  hot-bed  frame. 

Tlnmberyia  grandifiaraf  if  now  introduced  into  the  stove,  will  produce  a  good  suply  of  cut- 
tings.  Page  ee. 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Fines  in  Pots  now  brought  in,  will  ripen  their  fruit  eariy  in  July.  Grapes  should  be  well 
thinned  when  they  require  it,  and  the  young  shoots  of  the  vines  kept  neatly  tied  in. 

Cherry  HfMtwt.— Give  abundance  of  air  night  and  day,  until  the  fruit  is  all  set,  keeping  the 
same  temperature,  as  recommended  last  month.    After  being  set,  gradually  increase  the  heat. 

Strawberriet  <n  Poti  continue  to  bring  in  once  a  fortnight. 

Peaek  Hotms. — ^If  the  fruit  is  set,  let  the  range  of  the  thermometer  be  from  66  to  7A  d^^rees 
during  the  day,  with  abundance  of  air,  and  from  60  to  6ft  during  the  night 

Pemek  and  Nectarine  Tree$  on  the  open  wall,  should  now  be  pruned  and  nailed. 

Protect  Wall  Trtet  as  they  come  into  bloasom,  with  canvass  or  woollen  netting, 
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HORTICULTURE. 

ARTICLE  I.— ON  TRAINING  PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES. 

BY  MR.  HENRY  DYSON. 

I  REJOICE  to  see  a  continuation  of  remarks  on  training  fruit  trees  on 
walls,  occupying  a  portion  of  the  Horticultural  Register,  I  trust  the 
advocates  of  the  improved  system,  will  continue  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject until  the  tottering  fabric  of  the  old  fan  system  is  universally  ex- 
ploded, together  with  its  confused  heterogeneous  mass  of  unnecessary 
branches,  pinching  the  fruit  of  their  needful  supply  of  nourishment ; 
causing  many  to  sicken,  and  fall,  before  they  arrive  at  the  period  of 
stoning  ;  and  those  which  remain  to  ripen  comparatively  small  and 
inferior.     Under  the  old  method  of  training  we  frequently  see  a  dis- 
play of  shreds  of  every  glaring  hue  and  colour,  and  this  not  being 
sufficiently  odious,  they  are  commonly  cut  double  the  needful  length , 
and  the  nails  left  protruding  from  the  wall  at  all  lengths,  from  one  to 
nearly  three  inches ;  a  most  preposterous  sight ! !  On  Mr.  Seymour's 
plan  the  shreds  are  selected,  to  match  the  colour  of  the  branches  they 
are  intended  to  secure,  cut  short  as  circumstances  will  admit,  the 
nails  driven  up  to  half  an  inch,  and  so  concealed  at  the  back  of,  or 
beyond  the  branches,  as  to  make  them  quite  imperceptible  at  the 
distance  of  the  width  of  the  border.    The  mind  is  apt  to  cling  to 
fallacies,  particularly  if  they  are  pleasant  to  contemplate,  and  is  too 

VOL.  II,  NO.  22  L 
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ready  to  resist  any  attempt  to  disabuse  it,  however  pernicious  the 
error  may  be  ;  yet  truth  is  always  beneficial,  even  when  unpalatable, 
and  they  are  our  best  friends  who  force  ua  to  receive  it.  In  answer 
to  my  former  remarks  on  training  fitc  Vol,  1,  page  675,  there  are 
two  ostensible  ohjeciions  to  my  statement  by  Mr.  H. ;  the  first,  is  of 
that  equivocal  character  as  renders  fiutber  ezpknation  unnecessary : 
with  regard  to  the  seeood  objection,  namely  "  dutHr.  Seymour's 
trees  have  rugged  promberances  nmilar  to  the  spur  of  a  pear  tree." 
In  vindication  of  the  system  of  Mr.  Seymour,  and  also  of  his  par- 
ticular trees,  I  feel  obliged,  though  very  reluctantly,  to  observe  that 
such  statement  must  have  originated  in  misconception. 

From  yonr  correspondents'  observations,  I  find  several  individuals 
have  formed  erroneous  conclusions  of  Mr.  Seymour's  system,  by  de- 
voting too  much  of  tbeir  attention  to  the  rough  skeleton  outline  of 
the  rudiments  of  such  trees  as  have  been  previously  exhibited,  and 
paying  too  little  r^aitl  to  the  descriptive  method  of  training  by 
which  they  are  accompanied.  I  have,  therefore  attempted  to  give  a 
more  accurate  outline  of  a  tree  on  this  system,  (Fig.  21 )  one  of  six 
years  standing,  and  I  lament  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  display  its 
beauties  on  paper,  in  any  degree  equal  to  its  natural  appearance  on 
the  wall. 


I  have  lately  had  the  superintendence  of  young  trees  on  the  plan 
here  delineated,  and  have  often  witnessed  with  delight,  the  magical 
effect  produced  on  visitors  by  their  simultaneous  unirormity.  Txtes 
on  this  system  may  be  trained  semi -circular,  elliptical,  horizontal 
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or  in  any  other  form  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  gardener^  and  will  an- 
swer well  in  any  of  those  forms  with  good  management  and  proper 
attention. 

In  several  circuits  I  have  lately  made  through  portions  of  the  re- 
spectiye  counties  of  York,  Nottingham,  Derhy,  Chester  and  Lancas- 
ter, my  attention  has-heen  partially  and  painfully  directed,  to  the  de- 
lipidated  condition  of  trained  wall  trees,  which  in  many  instances 
were  not  only  devoid  of  all  sj'stem,  hut  of  all  order,  and  only  calcu- 
lated to  disfigure  the  walls  they  were  intended  to  adorn.  The  same 
kind  of  n^ligence  prevails  in  gardens,  where  cultivation  in  other 
respects  is  praiseworthy  in  the  highest  degree.  To  name  is  always 
inviduous,  and  I  would  not  presume  to  refer  thus  generally  to  the 
management  of  others,  were  it  not  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  the 
ideas  of  junior  gardeners  to  increased  exertions  in  this  department  of 
their  profession. 

I  presume  it  will  he  admitted  hy  every  one  devoted  to  horticultu- 
ral pursuits,  that  the  highest  attainahle  perfection  in  training  wall 
trees,  consists  in  an  uniformity  of  figure,  the  most  exact  proportion, 
and  equal  distrihution,  of  productive  wood  over  its  entire  superficial 
extent,  comhined  with  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  health  and 
vigour.  In  regard  to  these  particular  considerations,  trees  trained  on 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Seymour  hid  defiance  to  all  competitors. 

22 


Figure  22  represents  a  branch  of  a  tree  on  this  system  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June  with  its  fruit  bearing  laterals,  and  its  successional 
ones  secured  under  or  over  them,  according  to  circumstances,  or  as  to 
the  particular  point  from  whence  they  struck.  For  the  forthcoming 
season  by  being  tied  dose  at  the  base  with  matting  or  tape,  and 
sufficiendy  tight  not  only  to  place  it  in  juxta  position,  but  also  to 
bruise  the  bark  of  the  young  shoot,  thereby  causing  a  callosity, 
and  an  obstruction  to  the  firee  ascension  of  the  sap,  and  occasioning 
a  predisposition  for  the  young  shoot  to  strike  the  next  coming  sea- 
son, at  that  identical  point  The  laterals  are  frequently  confined  in 
their  exact  position  on  the  wall  by  an  hempen  string  attaching 
them  to  the  main  branches,  and  also  to  nails  well  driven  up,  and 
this  plan  is  preferable  to  shreds  for  the  laterals,  inasmuch  as  it  occu- 
pies less  space,  is  less  obtrusive  on  the  eye,  and  is  equally  efficient* 

l3 
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In  wridng  on  this  subject  I  have  boldly  avowed  my  opinions,  some 
of  them  I  am  apt  to  imagine  are  purely  original,  and  having  written 
for  the  purposes  of  information  and  elucidation,  I  will  willingly  an- 
swer any  interrogatories  that  may  be  required ;  and  so  far  as  I  may 
be  mbtaken,  shall  be  most  happy  to  submit  to  proper  correction  from 
whatever  quarter  it  may  proceed.  Every  thing  I  see,  every  word  I 
hear,  and  every  sentence  I  read  in  reference  to  this  subject,  all  tend 
to  confirm  the  conviction  before  expressed,  "  that  Mr.  Seymour  s 
system  is  so  perfect,  it  need  only  be  seen  and  understood  to  be  uni- 
versally adopted  throughout  Great  Britain.*" 

Henry  Dyson. 

Doncaiter,  Jan.  32,  1833. 


ARTICLE  II. 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  WALNUTS  IN  CASHMERE. 

COMMUNICATED    BY    I.  T. 

From  the  Manmcript  Papers  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Ikfoorero/tj  Publvthed  In 
the  Second  VoUtme  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 

There  are  four  varieties  of  Walnuts  in  Cashmere,  called  Khanuk- 
doonoo,  which  is  wild ;  Wantoo,  Doonoo,  and  Kaghzee,  which  are 
cultivated.  The  Khanuk-doonoo,  or  forest  walnut,  is  dimunitive, 
with  a  very  thick  hard  shell,  and  small  proportion  of  kernel,  so 
firmly  engaged  in  narrow  compartments  with  strong  partitions,  as 
not  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  extricating.  The  nut  of  Wantoo  is  a 
little  larger ;  but  the  shell  cannot  be  broken,  except  by  a  sharp  blow 
from  a  stone  or  a  hammer ;  nor  can  the  kernel  be  got  out,  except 
with  difficulty.  The  nut  of  the  Doonoo  is  somewhat  larger  still,  its 
shell  thick,  but  in  a  less  degpree ;  the  kernel  large  and  good,  and  is 
readily  extracted.  The  Kaghzee  is  so  called  firom  its  shell  being 
almost  as  thin  as  paper.  It  admits  of  being  broken  by  the  pressure 
of  the  hand,  is  the  largest  of  the  whole ;  aud  its  kernel  is  also  large, 
and  easily  removable. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  Wantoo  and  Doonoo  were  originally 
distinct  varieties,  and  have  acquired  their  character  from  cultivation ; 
but  it  is  reported,  that  the  Kaghzee  owes  its  superiority  to  having 
been  engrafted ;  the  practice  of  engrafting  being,  however,  at  present 
generally  discontinued,  from  a  knowledge  of  this  variety  being  re- 
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produced  from  the  seed  alone,  without  degenerating.  The  nuts 
steeped  in  water  for  eight  days,  are  planted  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  and  the  shoot  makes  its  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
generally  about  forty  days  afterwards.  If  the  proprietor  thinks  pro- 
per to  engrafl  the  trees,  the  process  is  performed  when  the  plant  is 
&Te  years  old,  by  the  method,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  stock-grafting.  The 
head  being  cut  off  horizontally  to  a  convenient  height,  is  partially 
slit  or  opened  in  its  circumference,  and  three  or  four  scions  are  in- 
troduced into  distinct  slits,  and  retained  firmly  without  the  aid  of 
any  binding ;  but  clay  mortar,  worked  up  with  rice  husks,  is  put 
round  it,  and  kept  from  being  washed  away,  by  being  enveloped  in 
broad  strips  of  birch  bark. 

In  Cashmere,  the  Walnut-tree  begins  to  firuit  when  seven  years 
old,  and  two  or  three  more  years  elapse  before  it  is  in  full-bearing. 
This  is  conceived  to  be  the  case  when,  iii  a  single  tree,  the  average 
annual  number  of  nuts  brought  to  maturity,  amounts  to  about  twen- 
ty-five thousand.  It  has  been  observed  here,  that  after  a  few  seasons 
of  full- bearing,  walnut-trees  fall  off  in  producing  fruit,  and  run  with 
great  luxuriance  to  leaf  and  branch,  to  which  condition  the  Cash- 
meres apply  the  appellation  of  must;  and  to  remedy  it,  cut  over  the 
top  branches,  bringing  the  tree  to  the  state  of  a  pollard.  During  the 
year  following,  shoots  and  leaves  alone  are  produced,  which  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  crop  of  fniit  in  that  ensuing,  so  abundant  as  to  compen- 
sate for  the  absence  of  nuts  in  the  preceding  year ;  and,  in  a  few 
years,  when  the  yield  becomes  less  considerable,  the  process  is  re- 
peated, and  always  with  the  same  success.  The  cut  ends  of  the 
branches  swell  into  knots  or  knobs,  which  are  somewhat  unsightly, 
and  of  which  the  structure  has  not  been  accurately  examined. 

Cashmere  is,  probably,  indebted  to  accidental  observation,  rather 
than  to  previous  reasoning,  for  the  introduction  of  this  useful  prac- 
tice, for  it  has  not  induced  the  adoption  of  the  same,  in  Tegetrd  to 
other  fruit  trees.  The  hazel,  as  far  as  it  has  fallen  under  my  obser- 
vation, is  here  so  luxuriant  in  the  production  of  arborage,  (leaf  and 
branch,)  that  it  rarely  brings  to  perfection  its  nuts,  scarcely  of  the 
size  of  peas,  hidden  within  the  long  husks  of  large  clusters ;  nor  has 
any  attempt  been  made,  as  in  the  walnut,  to  improve  their  quality 
by  grafting  or  pruning.  The  vine  scales  the  summit  of  the  poplar, 
and  is  never  restrained  by  pruning,  though  compared  with  it ;  those 
of  Europe,  either  on  trellis,  or  on  the  wall,  sink  into  insignificance. 

The  walnuts  which  fall  green,  furnish  the  material  for  a  colour  of 
the  same  tint,  which,  however,  is  not  permanent ;  but  the  husks  of 
the  ripe  fruit  are  sold  to  the  dyei*s,  for  the  basis  of  a  fixed  black. 
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When  ripe,  the  fruit  of  the  Wantoo  wakut  is  retailed  in  the  city 
for  eating,  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  for  two  pice,  or  ahout  one  penny  ; 
the  nuts  of  the  Doonoo  in  the  same  numher,  for  three  pice,  and  of 
the  Kaghzee  for  four  pice,  or  two-pence.  The  country  people  break 
the  walnuts  at  home,  and  carry  the  kiemel  alone  to  market,  where  it 
is  sold  to  oil-pressers,  at  the  average  rate  of  seven  rupees,  per  khur- 
war  or  ass  load.  About  twelve  thousands  ass  loads  of  walnut 
kernels  are  annually  appropriated  to  the  oil-press  in  Cashmere,  pro* 
ducing  in  the  gross  return  of  oil  and  oil-cakes  1,13,000  rupees,  in* 
dependendy  of  the  nuts  eaten  by  man.  Walnut  oil  is  preferred  to 
linseed  oil,  for  all  the  uses  to  which  the  hitter  is  iq^plied ;  and  in 
Cashmere  as  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  employed  in  cookery, 
and  also  for  burning  in  lamps,  neither  much  clogging  the  wick, 
nor  giving  much  smoke.  It  is,  however,  inferior  both  for  cooking, 
and  for  burning  to  the  oil  of  til.*  (Ses^um.)  Wahint-oil  is  ex- 
ported to  Tibut,  and  brings  a  considerable  profit.  It  is  aomewliat 
extraordinary,  that  a  tree  which  furnishes  timber  durable  and  hand- 
some, and  a  nut  which  yields  a  valuable  oil,  should  not  be  more  cul- 
tivated in  Britain.  According  to  ancient  custom,  in  Cashmere,  the 
crop  of  nuts  was  equally  divided  between  the  government  and  the 
owners  of  the  tree ;  but  at  present,  the  former  takes  three-foarUu, 
leaving  but  one- fourth  to  remunerate  the  farmer;  yet  under  this  op- 
pression, the  cultivation  of  the  walnnt  is  extensive :  and  Cashmere, 
in  proportion  to  its  surface,  produces  a  much  larger  quantity  of  nuts 
than  any  portion  of  Europe.  The  horse-chesnnt  is  wild  in  the 
forests,  and  has  not  been  reclaimed ;  but  its  fruit  is  said  to  be  largely 
used  in  Chumba  for  feeding  hogs. 

I.T. 

*  This  oil  possesses  sath.  qualities^  as  fairly  entitles  it  to  introduction  into  En- 
rope ;  and  if  divested  of  its  mucilage,  it  might,  perhaps,  compete  with  oil  of 
Olives,  at  least  for  individual  purposes,  and  could  be  raised  in  any  quantity  in 
British  Indian  provinces.  It  is  sufficiently  free  from  smell,  to  admit  of  being 
made  the  medium  of  extracting  the  perfume  of  the  jessamine,  the  tuberose,  nar- 
eisBUs,  camomile,  and  the  yellow  rose.  The  process  is  managed  by  adding  one 
weight  of  flowers  to  three  weights  of  oil,  in  a  bottle  which,  being  corked,  ia  ex- 
poaed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  for  forty  days,  when  the  oil  is  supposed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently impregnated  for  use. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

ON  PROTBCTINO  THE  BLOSSOMS  OF  WALL  FRUIT  TREES, 
FROM  FROSTS,  BLEAK-WINDS,  &c 

BY  MARK  REYNOLDS. 

Gardener  to  John  Cooke  Yarboroiigh^  Esq,  Campsmount,  near  Doncasier. 

After  a  careful  iB7e8tigati<Ni  of  your  faluable  Horiietdiural  Regis- 
iery  I  find  no  mention  made  of  protecting  the  blossoms  of  wall  fkuit* 
trees,  from  frosts  and  winds  in  the  spring  monlhs,  except  in  page  19, 
Volane  1,  which  I  conceive  must  be  an  expensire  method.  I  have 
▼entnred,  therefore,  to  send  you  the  detail  of  a  znethod  we  jmictioe 
here,  which  is  found  to  answer  perfectly,  well.  As  soon  as  the  blos- 
soms shcnr  the  least  indination  to  burst  or  onibld,  poles  are  placed 
nprigfat  ^v^  feet  apart,  and  two  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  wall, 
sunk  a.  little  in  the  border,  and  the  top  fitting  under  the  coping. 
Then  having  a  quantity  of  hay  or  straw  bands  well  twisted  to  any 
convenient  length,  commence  nailing  the  first  hand  on  the  top  of 
every  pole,  the  second  band  ten  inches  from  the  first  in  the  same 
parallel  directicm,  and  so  proceed  until  within  two  feet  of  the  ground. 
Only  two  seasons  trial  of  this  simple  protection  has  convinced  me, 
together  with  some  of  my  neighbours,  that  it  is  as  offectual  as  any 
kindjof  netting,  commonly  used  for  that  purpose  ;  and  should  the 
green  fly  (Aphis)  make  its  appearance,  it  is  easily  annihilated,  by 
using  a  few  gallons  of  tobacco- water  with  a  common  garden  syringe. 
Two  or  three  dressings  are  sufficient  About  the  aecopd  wedc  in 
May,  when  the  bands  are  thoroughly  dry,  take  ofi  evexy  other  .of 
them,  and  in  a  few  days  after,  clear  the  whole  awaj^  and  fold  them 
ap ;  if  they  are  kept  dry,  they  will  last  for  three  seasons  :  the  poles 
put  under  a  shed,,  will  last  a  great  number  of  years.  The  nails  used 
are  garden  nails,  which,  when  drawn,  may  be  again  used  for  summer 
nailing.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  I  lay  claim  to  originality,  for 
ought  I  know,  it  may  have  been  practised  many  years  ago,  in  some 
parts,  but  not  generally,  to  the  extent  it  deserves. 

The  tobacco«*water  is  purchased  at  the  manufactory  for  about 
eight-pence  per  gallon ;  five  gallons  are  sufficient  to  clear  a  wall  firom 
insects,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long.  In  preparing  it  for 
use,  add  to  eveiy  gallon  of  good  tobacco-water,  five  gallons  of  puie 
soft-water,  it  may  then  be  used  with  safety,  two  hours  before  the  sun 
leaves  the  wall. 

MARKlifiYNOUIS. 

Cau^pemouniy  JoMtary  SSrci,  1833. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  RHUBARB,  WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  ITS 
'  HISTORY  AND  INTRODUCTION  INTO  THIS  COUNTRY. 

BT  JOSEPH  PAXTON,  F.  L.  8.  &C. 

History. — ^The  first  species  of  Rhubarb  cultivated  in  this  country, 
was  the  Rh^um  rhaponticum ;  it  is  a  native  of  Asia ;  but  by  wbonk 
it  was  introduced  is  unknown.  The  ancient  Greeks  called  the  root  of 
commerce  "  Rhabarbarum/'  because  it  grew  plentifully  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Rha,  ( Wolga)  in  Russia.  The  Greeks,  however,  of  more 
modem  times,  changed  its  name  to  "Barbiricum,"  because  it  was 
brought  to  Barbary  for  sale.  The  species  so  much  in  use  at  that 
time,  has  tjll  lately  been  generally  believed  to  be  the  R.  palmitum  ; 
but  Mr.  David  Don  has  satisfactorily  proved  it  to  be  the  R.  aofltiale, 
of  Mr.  Don*s  "  Flora  Nepalensis,"  and  the  R.  Emodi  of  Dr.  Wal- 
lich.  It  is,  however,  very  probable,  that  the  roots  of  various  species' 
are  used,  as  the  bark  of  various  species  of  Cinchona  is  collected  as 
the  true  bark.  By  what  means,  or  to  whom  mankind  is  indebted, 
for  the  discovery  of  the  medicinal  quality  of  the  roots,  is  totally  un- 
known ;  it  is,  however,  probable,  that  its  virtues  were  appreciated  by 
the  ancient  physicians  :  for  Dioscorides,  physician  to  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra,  wrote  on  its  qualities,  in  his  work  on  Botany  and  Medi- 
cine, published  just  before  the  Christia  Era,  where  he  recommends 
it  agiiinst  weaknesses  of  the  stomach,  diseases  of  the  liver,  &c.  &c. 
Galen  also,  another  Greek  Author,  who  wrote  on  medicine  about  a' 
century  afterwards,  strongly  recommends  it  for  diseases  of  the  liver. 
Paulns  iEgineta,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  man  that  prac- 
tised midwifery,  appears  to  have  first  u^cd  rhubarb  as  an  opening 
medicine.  The  roots  were  brought  from  China,  where  Michael 
Boyne,  in  his  "  Flora  Sinensis,"  published  at  Vienna  in  1656,  says 
the  plant  .is  a  native,  and  grows  in  great  abundance.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  thence  by  Tartary  to  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  Alexan- 
dria, and  thence  reached  Vienna.  It  was  not  known  to  Europe,  till 
1635,  when  the  Chinese  brought  the  roots  for  sale  to  the  city  of 
Goa  in  India.  Valmont  Beaumare  states,  that  some  soldiers  in  the 
army  of  Charles  the  V.  brought  it  to  Spain  firom  Africa  about  the 
same  time.  This  does  not  appear  unlikely,  for  the  dreadful  disease, 
which  the  followers  of  Columbus  brought  from  America  into  Spain, 
spread  with  such  fearful  rapidity,  that  it  became  indispensable  to 
adopt  measures  to  stop  its  violence ;  it  seems  therefore  probable,  this 
drug  was  introduced  as  a  remedy ;  for  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  who 
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died  in  the  year  1536,  mentions  rhubarb  as  a  sovereign  cure,  for  the 
evil  ot  the  newly  discovered  world. 

The  Portuguese  were  the  first  who  brought  rhubarb  by  sea  from 
Canton ;-  but  the  Dutch  soon  obtained  a  part  of  this  trade.  In  1597, 
Gerard  mentions,  that  himself  and  others  had  it  growing  in  their 
gardens,  exclusively  for  use  in  medicine ;  and  relates  a  curious  anec- 
dote, relative  to  its  use  in  case  of  an  ague  :  he  says,  *'  I  learned  a 
notable  experiment  of  one  John  Bennet,  a  Chirurgeon,  of  Maidstone, 
in  Kent ;  a  man  as  slenderly  learned  as  myselie,  which  bee  practised 
vpon  a  butcher's  boie  of  the  same  towne.  Being  desired  to  cure  the 
foresaide  ladde  of  an  ague,  which  didde  greeuovsly  vexe  him,  bee 
promised  him  a  medicine,  and  for  want  of  one  for  thee  prcsente,  bee 
tooke  out  of  his  garden  three  or  fewer  leaues  of  the  plante  of  rhu- 
barbe,  which  myselfe  had  among  other  simples  given  him,  which 
bee  stamped  and  strained  with  a  draught  of  ale,  and  gave  it  thee 
ladde  to  drink ;  it  wrought  extremely  downwarde  and  upwarde  with- 
in one  bower  after,  and  never  ceassed  vntill  nigbte.  In  the  eude, 
the  strengthe  of  the  boie  ouercame  the  force  of  the  physicke,  it  gaue 
ouer  working,  and  the  ladde  loste  his  ague.*' 

Although  in  the  present  day,  we  set  great  value  on  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  this  root ;  yet  the  principal  reason  of  its  cultivation  in  our 
gardens,  is  for  the  stalks,  which  ai'e  served  up  in  creams,  made  into 
tarts,  &c.  and  medical  men  have  all  recommended  them  as  amongst 
the  most  cooling  and  wholesome  tarts  sent  to  table.  We  shall  not, 
however,  venture  to  lay  down  rules  for  making  them,  lest  our  igno- 
rance in  the  art  of  cookery,  should  expose  us  to  the  ridicule  or  dis- 
pleasure of  our  countrywomen, .  which  we  feel  no  disposition  to  run 
the  risk  of  encountering.  We  may,  however,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, venture  to  say,  that  if  the  stalks  be  cut  into  squares,  put 
in  single  layers  on  a  pan,  and  placed  in  an  oven  of  a  moderate  heat 
for  about  twelve  hours,  and  afterwards  put  into  wide  mouthed  bot- 
tles, with  a  fiAh  or  sixth  part  of  brown  sugar,  then  covered  down 
with  bladder,  and  occasionally  shook  for  the  first  fortnight;  they 
make  a  most  excellent  preserve. 

Rhubarb  cultivated  in  this  country  is  found  to  equal  for  medici- 
nal purposes,  that  of  foreign  growth.  The  palmated  leaved  was 
first  planted  in  this  country  in  1763,  and  the  **  London  Society  of 
Arts"  in  1792  awarded  a  gold  medal  to  Sir  Wm.  Fordyce,  for  rai- 
sing 300  plants  of  this  species  from  seeds,  in  the  preceding  yeai*.  In 
1793  it  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas  Jones.  In  1794  Mr.  Wm. 
Hayward,  of  Oxfordshire,  received  it  for  propagating  rhubarb  by 
ofl^ts  taken  from  the  crowns  of  large  plants  instead  of  seeds ;  and  in 
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the  same  year  another  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ball,  for  his  method  of 
preserving  the  roots  for  use  in  medicine.  Dr.  Timioge],  of  Stock* 
holm,  states  that  no  roots  should  he  taken  up  till  they  have  been 
planted  ten  years,  and  that  they  should  be  taken  out  of  the  ground 
in  winter,  before  the  hosts  set  in,  or  early  in  the  spring,  and  imme- 
diately cut  in  pieces,  and  carefully  barked :  they  should  then  be 
spread  upon  a  table  for  three  or  four  days,  and  be  frequently  tuined, 
that  the  juice  may  thicken  or  condense  within  the  roots.  After  thb 
process,  make  a  hxAe  in  each  piece,  and  pot  a  thread  through  it ;  by 
wluch  let  them  hang  separately,  either  within  doors  or  in  some  shel- 
tered situation. 

All  medical  men  acknowledge  two  virtues  in  rhahftrb,  that  of  evac- 
uating bilious  humours,  and  that  of  fortifying  by  itsastringency  the 
fibres  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Lord  Bacon  remarks  "  that 
riiubarb  has  manifestly  in  it,  parts  of  contrary  operations ;  parts  that 
purge,  and  parts  that  bind  the  body,  and  the  int  lie  looser,  and  the 
latter  lie  deeper :  so  that  if  you  infuse  rfaabaib  for  an  hour,  and 
crush  it  well,  it  will  purge  better,  and  bind  the  body  less  afler  the 
purging  than  if  it  stood  24  hours."  The  principle  in  which  the  ac- 
tive property  exists,  is  supposed  to  be  a  peculiar  chemical  snbstance 
called  Rhubarbarin. 

Speeiet  and  Varieties, — These  have  now  beoome  rather  numeieu^, 
but  the  sorts  generally  cultivated  for  tarts  Sac  are  the  following : — 

1  Wihnot's  4  Elford  7  Gigantic 

2  Ooxe's  6  Hybrid  8  Rhapontic 

3  Jndd's  6  Buck's  9  Palmate-leaved 

Of  these  Wilmot*s,  and  the  Gigantic,  may  be  considered  decidedly 
the  best ;  the  former  being  a  most  excellent  forcer,  and  the  latter 
grows  to  an  amazing  large  size  without  rankness.  The  palmate- 
leaved  is  held  up  by  many  as  amongst  the  best  for  tarts.  A.  T. 
Thompson,  Esq.  M.  D.  remarks  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  that 
he  has  tried  the  leaf-stalks  of  almost  every  qiedes  of  rhubarb  culti- 
vated in  Great  Britain,  and  none,  in  his  opinion,  are  equal  to  the 
palmatnm ;  he  judges  they  are  more  succulent,  less  fibrous,  and  con- 
tain a  much  larger  supply  of  rheumic  acid,  than  those  of  any  other 
species.  Others  again  are  decidedly  opposite  in  their  judgment,  and 
complain  of  its  strong  medicinal  taste,  and  its  dry  and  wiry  leaf-stalks. 
Now  according  to  our  ideas  both  these  opinions  are  perfectly  correct ; 
if  the  roots  are  planted  in  strong  land,  and  an  exposed  situation,  the 
stalks  in  general  are  both  dry  and  wiry ;  if  on  a  very  wet  bottom  in 
any  kind  of  soil,  they  have  a  strong  runk  acid,  but  if  they  are  plan- 
ted in  light  rich  soil  in  a  north  or  north-west  border,  their  stalks  will 
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be  found  to  equal,  if  not  surpass  those  of  the  hybridum  or  Rhapon- 
ticiun. 

CULTURE  AND  PROPAGATION. 

All  the  sorts  may  be  propagated  either  by  seeds  or  dividing  the 
roots,  the  former  b  the  best  mode,  making  by  far  the  finest  plants, 
although  in  many  cases  dinsion  answers  extremely  well ;  care  must 
always  be  taken  to  retain  a  good  bud  on  the  crown  of  each  section, 
and  to  plant  them  on  good  ground,  well  trenched  and  manured.  It 
is  usual  with  many  gardeners  to  blanch  rhubarb  early  in  the  season, 
which  decidedly  improves  the  flavour  and  appearance,  and  the  stalks 
requires  less  sugar  to  make  them  palatable,  than  when  exposed  to 
the  open  air;  this  may  be  accomplished  by  laige  Sea-cale  pots,  either 
with  or  without  dung,  but  if  this  blanching  be  done  out  of  the  natu- 
ral season  of  growth,  it  comes  under  the  denomination  of  forcing. 
'  To  accomplish  this  properly  with  little  expense  and  trouble,  has  led 
gardeners  to  adopt  many  methods.  One  of  the  first  practised,  was 
placing  large  pots  or  handglasses  over  the  roots,  and  covering  them 
with  a  good  thickness  of  hot  dung,  after  the  manner  of  forcing  Sear 
cale.  Although  great  crops  may  be  obtained  this  way,  the  stalks  are 
very  liable  to  be  much  broken  by  growing  against  the  sides  or  tops 
of  the  pots ;  to  remedy  this  evil  Mr.  Judd,  of  Edmonton,  covered  hb 
bed  with  open  firame  work,  around,  and  on  which  he  placed  the  dung. 
On  this  S3rstem  it  grew  very  fine,  and  required  much  less  attention 
than  with  pots  or  glasses.  Another  method  is  to  take  the  roots  up 
carefully,  and  plant  them  in  a  fluid  mushroom  shed,  either  in  a  bed 
of  tan,  or  in  pots  and  boxes  filled  with  light  soil,  or  tan,  and  allowed 
a  temperature  of  46  to  66  or  60  degrees.  Tan  is  preferable  to  soil,  be- 
cause it  receives  the  water  more  freely  when  given  to  the  roots,  and 
Mr.  Knight  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  roots  of  all  perennial  her- 
baceous plants,  contain  within  themselves,  all  the  organizable  matter, 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  leaves,  and  therefore  require  little 
or  no  soil,  but  only  heat  and  water  for  their  developement  After 
the  forcing  season  the  roots  are  divided  and  planted  on  a  north  bor- 
der, and  the  strongest  selected  for  forcing  again  the  following  season. 
This  method  we  believe  is  practised  at  Elford,  Kirkley  Hall,  Pinkie 
House,  Scotland,  and  many  other  places.  We  have  found  the  sys- 
tem of  forcing  in  Mushroom  sheds  to  produce  large  crops,  of  an 
excellent  quality ;  and  with  some  exceptions,  it  may  be  reckoned  one 
of  the  best  methods  in  use.  We  have  observed,  however,  that  where 
much  fermentation  is  going  on,  with  new  beds,  the  colour  of  the 
stalks  haie  been  materially  injured,  and  the  flavour  nothing  near  so 
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good  as  when  grown  under  other  circumstances.  Others  again  take 
up  old  roots  of  four  or  five  years  standing,  and  plant  them  in  large 
pots  of  rich  mould,  as  thick  as  the  roots  can  be  placed  in  each  pot ; 
these  pots  are  taken  either  to  a  peach-house,  greenhouse,  pine-pit, 
or  any  other  place  where  they  can  have  a  good  heat,  but  experience 
has  taught  us  that  old  roots  when  forced,  never  produce  stalks  so  fine 
as  young  roots  under  similar  treatment  Another  method  practised 
at  Holly-Bush  Hall,  near  Lichfield,  is  found  very  successful,  partic- 
ularly with  the  strong  growing  sorts ;  it  is  tme  a  very  large  quantity 
of  dung  is  required  to  give  a  sufficient  heat  in  severe  weather,  but 
where  it  can  be  accomphshed  it  answers  extremely  well.  The  young 
roots  are  permanently  planted  two  feet  apart,  in  beds  three  feet  wide, 
with  alleys  betwixt  them  two  feet  wide,  and  one  and  a  half  feet  deep. 
In  the  autumn,  after  the  leaves  are  off,  fork  the  beds  over,  to  the 
depth  of  four  inches,  and  break  the  soil  small  with  a  rake  head,  then 
place  a  Sea-cale  pot  over  each  root,  and  cover  the  soil  in  the  inside 
with  dry  sand  six  inches  thick  ;  this  done  fill  up  the  trenches  with 
dung  from  the  stables,  well  shakea  together,  and  carry  it  up  one 
foot  three  inches  above  the  beds,  then  cover  the  beds  with  dry  littery 
straw,  to  the  height  of  one  foot  three  inches  above  the  tops  of  the 
pots.  The  sides 'of  the  beds  should  be  built  up  with  bricks  and 
pigeon-holed.    ' 

The  System  of  Culture  we  would  recommend,  is  one  that  we  have 
practised  omrselves  with  the  greatest  success ;  and  first  we  shall  give 
a  short  detail  of  our  method  of 

Sowing  the  Seed, — ^About  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of 
March  make  up  a  bed  of  stable  dung,  about  three  feet  high  at  the 
back,  and  two  feet  six  inches  at  the  firont ;  when  well  beaten  down 
with  the  fork,  and  nicely  levelled  off,  set  on  a  frame  of  the  size  re- 
quired, and  lay  on  the  bed,  about  nine  inches  thickness  of  good 
light  rich  mould,  mixed  with  a  third  of  good  rotten  dung,  beat  these 
ingredients  well  together ;  and  when  the  surface  is  level,  scatter  the 
seeds  broadcast,  and  cover  them  about  half  an  inch  thick,  with  the 
same  soil  broken  fine ;  then  put  on  the  glasses,  and  in  about  three 
weeks  the  plants  will  be  up.  As  soon  as  they  b^n  to  appear,  give 
abundance  of  air,  and  continue  to  increase  it,  so  that  in  April  the 
glasses  may  be  taken  of  altogether,  they  will,  however,  require  pro- 
tection from  frosts  at  night,  until  they  are  ready  to  plant  out  in  the 
open  ground,  which  will  be  in  May. 

PUtnting  Out, — If  it  is  intended  to  plant  out  for  permanent  use, 
select  a  qitarter  of  g  .od  rich  soil,  and  trench  it  at  least  three  feet 
deep,  adding  a  good  supply  of  well  rotted  dung ;  be  careful,  how- 
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ever,  in  trenching,  cot  to  bury  all  the  top  spit  of  soil  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trench,  but  reserve  it  for  the  roots  to  be  planted  in,  for  they 
will  thrive  much  better  in  it,  than  in,  that  taken  up  so  far  from  the 
surface.  Then  plant  the  roots  in  rows  six  feet  apart,  and  four  feet 
from  root  to  root  in  the  rows,  for  the  smaller  growing  sorts,  as  Wil- 
mots,  &c.  and  six  feet  from  root  to  root  for  the  Gigantic  and  other 
strong  growing  kinds.  Or  if  planted  on  Dr.  Bevan*s  system,  stated 
Vol.  1,  page  486,  they  will  grow  very  fine.  None  of  the  stalks  should 
be  gathered  the  first  or  second  years,  but  in  the  third  season  they 
may  be  used  as  required.  Cut  off  all  the  flower  stalks  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  shew  flower,  except  such  as  may  be  left  to  collect  seed 
from,  which  should  always  be  the  finest  Never  gather  the  stalks  to 
excess  late  in  the  summer,  for  if  this  be  not  attended  to,  they  will  so 
far  degenerate  as  to  throw  up  the  following  season  a  complete  wood 
of  spindling,  stringy  stalks,  scarcely  fit  for  use ;  whereas,  if  treated 
properly,  they  will  continue  to  produce  abimdantly  for  many  years. 

General  Culture, — All  the  culture  required  after  planting  out,  is 
to  keep  them  free  from  weeds  during  summer,  and  fork  in  a  good 
coat  of  rotten  dung  every  spring ;  the  crowns  should  also  be  covered 
with  a  portion  of  half-rotted  dung,  to  preserve  them  from  being  in- 
jured by  frost  in  winter. 

Planting  out  for  Forcing, — ^Take  the  plants  from   the  hotbed 

where  they  were  sown,  and  plant  them  in  rows  eighteen  inches  apart 
every  way,  on  ground  previously  well-dunged  and  trenched  two  feet 
deep.  Stir  the  soil  about  them  occasionally  during  summer  to  en- 
courage their  growth,  and  by  the  time  they  are  two  years  old,  the 
roots  will  be  very  fine,  and  at  that  age  best  calculated  to  force. 

Mode  of  Forcing, — ^The  best  mode  of  forcing,  and  one  attended 
with  the  least  trouble,  is  to  place  a  small  frame  of  one  or  two  lights 
in  a  peach-house,  stove,  or  forcing  pit  of  any  kind,  and  having  put 
in  a  sufficiency  of  old  bark,  take  up  a  quantity  of  roots  without 
breaking  them,  and  plunge  them  in  the  bark  as  thick  as  they  can  be 
put  together,  until  the  frame  is  filled ;  then  cover  them  down  with 
wooden  covers,  or  the  glasses  belonging  the  frame  will  do,  providing 
mats  be  thrown  over  to  exclude  the  light.  If  they  become  dry,  wa- 
ter them  as  often  as  they  require  it ;  and  in  about  a  fortnight  the 
stalks  will  be  ready  for  use.  When  the  first  half  of  the  frame  has 
begun  to  shoot  up,  fill  the  other  part  after  the  same  manner ;  and 
when  it  has  grown  a  little,  remove  the  roots  first  put  in,  and  fill  up 
with  a  fresh  supply,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  the  forcing  season  is 
over :  the  roots  forced  may  be  either  thrown  away,  or  planted  ;  but  we 
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would  not  advise  to  force  them  again,  aa  young  two  yean  old  plants 
are  far  better. 

Those  persons  who  have  no  forcing-houses,  may  have  rhubarb 
something  earlier,  by  placing  sea-cale  pots  with  loose  tops  over  the 
roots  without  dung ;  and  when  the  stalks  get  to  the  top  of  one  pot» 
take  o£f  the  lid,  and  place  another  pot  upon  it :  this  will  allow  them 
to  grow  to  a  great  length,  without  danger  of  breaking. 

Joseph  Paxtom. 

Chatgworlhf  March  1st,  1833. 


ARTICLE  V. 

ON  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  RED  SPIDER,  IN  FORCING-HOUSES. 

BY  MR.  STAFFORD. 

As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  Mr.  Speechley  was  the  first  indi- 
vidual, who  recommended  sulphur  for  the  destruction  of  the  Red 
Spider ;  (Acirus  tellurius)  and  in  most  cases,  by  his  manner  of  ap- 
plication, it  was  a  certain  cure.  However,  from  the  length  of  time 
it  required,  connected  with  the  tedious  operation,  of  separately 
brushing  both  the  under  and  upper  surface  of  every  leaf,  rendered  it 
almost  impossible  to  do  it  to  any  extent. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  the  method  1  here  intend  to  explain,  com- 
ing to  my  knowledge,  the  Vines  alone,  at  this  place,  generally  occu- 
pied a  man  three  weeks,  in  performing  an  operation  more  unpleasant 
and  injurious  to  a  person's  health,  than  all  others  connected  with 
gardening ;  for  this  reason  alone,  many  persons  gave  up  the  method 
as  utterly  impracticable.  Another  great  objection  was,  the  friction 
of  the  brush  often  injured  the  leaves,  so  that  those  who  had  sufficient 
perseverance,  to  go  entirely  through  with  the  operation,  generally 
found  when  they  had  finished,  the  plants  they  had  been  dressing 
were  considerably  damaged.  This  led  some  persons  to  start  the  er- 
roneous idea  of  washing  the  flues  with  sulphur,  under  the  supposi- 
tion, that  it  would  prevent  the  insect  s  appearance ;  judging  very 
wisely,  that  to  prevent  a  disease  is  far  better  than  to  cure  it. 

We  know  from  experience,  that  sulphur  in  an  ignited  state  will 
destroy  either  animal  or  vegetable  life,  and  to  apply  any  quantity  of 
it  to  those  parts  of  the  flues  subject  to  great  heat,  will  always  be  at- 
tended with  serious,  if  not  fatal  consequences.  Another  train  of  in- 
surmountable difficulties  presented  themselves  under  the  old  system ; 
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the  fornix  and  texture^  of  the  foliage  of  many  trees  and  pknts,  are 
80  small  and  delicate^  that  no  person  could  effectually  clean  with  tlie 
hmsb,  bat  the  most  that  could  be  accomplished  was  to  just  preserve 
die  trees  from  being  actually  destroyed  by  the  insects.  We  yery' 
frequently  find  this  insect  attack  our  choice  fruit  trees  against  the 
waUs  in  the  open  air  in  dry  summers,  and  often  so  contigious  to  the 
hot  bouses  that  the  old  method  of  brushing  the  leaf  was  seldom 
found  sufficient  to  stand  through  one  season,  without  being  over  and 
over  repeated,  in  consequence  of  their  so  rapidly  increadng,  and 
qireading  from  the  walls  on  die  outside. 

With  such  a  mnltiplicadon  of  obstacles  no  wonder' that  the  brush- 
ing system  fell  into  disrepute.  The  chief  object  in  destroying  insects 
on  plants,  is  to  make  use  of  a  method,  where  the  operadon  can  be 
performed  with  ease,  dispatch,  and  without  injuiing  the  most  delicate 
foliage  ;  diese  and  many  more  essential  recommendadons  are  inclu- 
ded in  a  method  practised  by  me,  which  was  originally  communica- 
ted to  me  by  one  of  the  best  practical  gardener's  I  am  acquainted 
with,  Mr.  J.  Haytbom,  late  gardener  to  Lord  A^ddleton,  at  Wolla- 
ton,  near  Nottingham.  About  thirteen  years  ago  I  called  on  Mr. 
Haythom,  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  work  of  brushing  was 
in  progress,  he  expressed  a  wish  diat  I  should  make  trial  of  a  remedy 
he  bad  used  with  perfect  success  some  years.  It  is  as  follows  i-—- 
Take  half  a  pound  of  sulphur,  put  it  in  a  pail,  to  this  add  as  much 
water  as  will  make  it  into  a  paste,  dien  put  three,  four>  or  six  gal- 
lons more  of  water,  just  as  the  size  of  the  vessel  will  allow,  stir  the 
mixture  until  the  water  appears  of  a  pale  buff  colour.  With  this 
liquid,  syringe  eveiy  plant  and  leaf  in  the  house,  on  which  either  die 
insect  exists,  or  to  which  the  least  suspicion  is  attached ;  let  it  be  re- 
peated twice  or  three  times  a  week,  until  every  part  of  the  foliage  is 
saturated,  or  as  long  as  the  application  of  water  from  the  syringe  is 
requisite. 

In  a  vinery,  commence  sjrringing  as  soon  as  the  bunches  are  thin- 
ned ;  in  a  peach-house,  cherry-house,  or  orange-house,  as  soon*as 
the  fruit  is  perfecdy  set ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water 
required  to  each  species  of  fruit,  put  in  the  sulphur.  A  house  na- 
turally damp,  will,  of  course,  be  less  liable  to  the  insect ;  here  the 
mixture  should  be  applied  in  a  thicker  state,  and  at  longer  intervals. 
Most  gardeners  are  of  opinion,  that  there  is  something  very  congenial 
to  the  constitution  of  plants  in  sulphur ;  when  applied  externally,  it 
it  appears,  particularly  under  glass,  to  enter  the  whole  system.  It 
has  been  detected  in  plants  by  chemists,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
it  corrects  many  diseases  in  vegetables,  as  well  as  animals. 
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Id  what  we  call  here  our  winter-house,  or  late  vinery ;  I  generally 
light  the  first  fire  for  the  season  on  the  first  of  May,  and  during  the 
whole  summer,  I  apply  a  little  fire  in  the  evenings.  This,  of  course, 
is  very  congenial  to  the  nature  of  the  Red  Spider,  and  were  not  some 
efiectual  means  used,  neither  foliage  nor  fruit  could  ever  be  produ- 
ced to  perfection ;  hut  so  well  has  this  method  I  have  detailed,  an- 
swered, that  I  now  scarcely  ever  expect  to  see  another  instance  of 
their  appearance.  This  remedy  will  not  only  destroy  them,  when 
the  plants  are  literally  covered,  but  if  applied  in  time,  entirely  pre- 
vents their  appearing  at  all;  I  speak  from  actual  experience  on  the 
subject  The  house  I  have  already  named,  and  many  others  that  I 
have  had  under  my  care,  have  given  ample  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
assertion ;  and  I  now  feel  so  satisfied  upon  the  subject,  that  with  the 
greatest  confidence  I  can  recommend  it  as  a  specific  to  the  public 

I  must  beg  an  excuse  for  entering  into  so  long  a  detail  on  the 
subject,  but  I  was  partly  led  into  it  by  observing  that  T.  A. 
Knight,  Esq.  the  eminent  president  of  Uie  Horticultural  Society, 
complains  of  this  insect  destroying  his  Persian  Melons.  I  hope, 
however,  the  merits  of  sulphur  will  be  duly  appreciated,  for  I  never 
observed  any  cause  of  complaint,  with  regard  to  its  adhering,  to 
either  the  leaf  or  fruit,  or  any  fear,  that  in  case  the  plants  are 
syringed  with  clear  water,  the  sulphur  will  be  washed  ofif  without  an- 
swering the  end.  If  it  should  ever  wash  ofif,  the  expense  and  trou- 
ble is  so  little,  that  I  should  recommend  adding  more  or  less  of  sul- 
phur every  time  I  syringed.  It  certainly  in  pan  prevents  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  Coccus  from  increasing,  they  cannot  adhere  to 
either  wood,  or  leaves,  where  an  application  of  this  sort  has  been 
made. 

George  Stafford. 

Wiilenletfy  Feb,  I81A,  1833. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

HISTORY  AND  CULTURE  OF  THE  NEW  CRIMSON  CREEPING 
CEREUS,  WITH  SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  NATURAL 

ORDER  CACTEiE. 

This  New  and  Splendid  Variety,  was  raised  some  years  ago  by  Mr. 
MaJlison,  gardenei  to  Sir  Samuel  Scott,  from  seed  of  Cactus  specio- 
sissimus  fertilised  by  C.  flagelliformis :  its  appearance  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  intermediate  between  tbe  two  parents.  It  was  exhibited 
for  the  first  time  at  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  1832. 
Its  stem  is  not  the  dull  colour  of  the  C.  flagelliformis,  but  resembles 
in  brightness  the  C.  speciossimus.  It  must  be  classed  amongst  the 
very  best  hybrids  which  Horticulturists  have  succeeded  in  obtaining. 
— Bot,  Reg. 

Culture. — This  present  variety  appears  to  be  a  hardy  greenhouse 
plant,  but  will  probably  do  best  under  similar  treatment  to  the  C. 
speciosissima,  and  many  other  species.  The  best  compost  for  them 
is  loam  and  peat,  or  sandy  loam,  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  lime 
rubbish,  say  about  a  fourth  part.  The  pots  they  grow  in  should 
be  as  small  as  the  plants  will  allow,  and  have  plenty  of  potsherds  at 
the  bottom,  to  give  a  good  drainage,  for  the  least  stagnation  of  water 
will  materially  injure  the  plants ;  water  them  very  seldom,  and  g^ve 
very  little  at  a  time.  In  June,  turn  them  out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered 
situation,  but  perfectly  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun ;  placing  them 
on  a  board  or  floor  of  any  kind,  to  prevent  the  worms  from  entering 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pots.  In  September,  take  them  into  the  green- 
house, and  place  them  in  a  situation,  where  they  will  receive  plenty 
of  light  and  air  during  winter ;  and  early  in  the  spring,  remove  them 
into  the  stove  in  succession,  as  they  are  wanted  to  flower.  On  this 
system  the  flowers  will  be  much  finer  and  more  abundant,  than  when 
grown  regularly  in  the  greenhouse. 

Propagation. — ^Take  ofif  cuttings  of  any  length  required,  and  lay 
them  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  &c.  to  dry,  there  let  them  re- 
main until  they  beg^n  to  have  a  shrivelled  appearance,  say  a  week 
or  fortnight ;  then  pot  them  in  small  pots  in  the  same  compost  as 
recommended  for  old  plants ;  set  them  on  a  shelf  as  near  the  glass  as 
convenient,  and  be  particularly  cautious  not  to  overwater  them. 

Natural  Order* — ^The  Genus  Cactus  was  originally  placed  by 
Jussieu  under  the  Natural  Order  Opuntidcese ;  but  Decandolle  has 
latterly  made  the  Order  Cactese,  and  divided  it  into  two  sections : — 
Opuntiacete  and  Rhipsalidese. 

M 
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Affinities  of  the  Order. — ^That  remarkable  distension,  or  increase 
of  the  cellular  tissue  of  vegetables,  from  which  the  name  of  succulent 
is  derived,  is  no  indication  of  Natural  Affinity,  but  rather  to  be 
considered  a  modification  of  structure,  which  may  be  common  to  all 
tribes.  Hence,  the  immediate  relationship  of  Cactese,  with  Gros- 
sulaces,  (the  currant  tribe)  in  which  no  succulent  tendency  exists ; 
the  only  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  two  orders  consists  in  the 
stamens  of  Cacteee  being  without  limits,  the  seeds  without  albuj/nen 
or  inner  skin,  and  the  Calyx  and  Corolla,  undistinguishable ;  while  in 
Grossulaceae  the  stamens  are  five,  the  seeds  have  the  inner  sldn  or 
albumen,  and  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  distinct.  Through  Rhipsa- 
lis,  Cactese  are  connected  with  Portulacese,  to  which  also  the  curved 
embryo  of  the  section  of  Opuntiacese  probably  indicates  an  approach ; 
and  Decandolle  further  traces  an  affinity  between  these  plants  and 
Ficoidese. 

Geography  of  the  Order. — All  the  species  appear  to  be  natives  of 
America,  they  are  abundant  in  the  Tropics,  and  extend  bnt  a  short 
distance  beyond  them  either  to  the  North  or  South.  The  species 
which  are  said  to  be  wild,  or  naturalized  in  Europe,  Mauritius,  and 
Arabia,  have  been  introduced  from  America,  and  having  found 
themselves  in  situations  suitable  to  their  habits,  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  soil  like  actual  natives.  Hot,  dry,  exposed  places,  are  the 
favourite  stations  of  Cacteae,  for  which  they  are  peculiariy  adapted, 
in  consequence  of  the  small  quantity  of  evaporating  pores  which 
they  possess,  as  compared  with  ot^er  plants ;  a  circumstance  which, 
as  Decandolle  has  satisfactorily  shown,  will  account  for  the  exces- 
sively succulent  state  of  their  tissue. 

Properties  of  the  Order. — The  fruit  is  very  similar  in  its  proper- 
ties to  that  of  Grossulacese,  some  being  refreshing  and  agreeable  to 
the  taste,  others  mucilaginous  and  insipid ;  they  are  all,  however, 
destitute  of  the  excessive  acidity  of  some  gooseberries  and  currants.* 


ARTICLE  VII. 

ON  FORCING  BULBS  TO  CAUSE  THEM  TO  FLOWER  IN  WINTER. 

BT  MR.  F.  r.  AAHFORD, 

Gardener  to  P.  L,  Brooke^  Esq.  Mere  Hall,  Cheshire. 

B£iNo  a  constant  subscriber  since  the  commencement  of  the  Regis- 
ter,  I  have,  with  several  of  my  neighbours,  hailed  with  pleasure,  the 
first  day  of  every  month,  feeling  assured  that  your  Magaaine  would 
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bring  us  a  fresh  supply  of  important  information,  to  add  to  our 
9canty  stock  of  knowledge.  I  have  sent  for  jour  insertion,  if  you 
think  they  merit  it,  a  few  remarks  on  my  method  of  forcing  bulbs, 
which  I  hope  may  be  of  some  service  to  the  more  inexperienced 
portion  of  your  readers. 

Early  in  October,  send  for  a  quantity  of  Dutch  bulbs,  as  Narcis- 
sus^ Tuhpa,  Hyacinthus,  &c.  and  previous  to  doing  so,  provide  a 
quantity  of  mould,  composed  of 

Two  barrowsfuU  of  well  decomposed  hot-bed  dung. 
One  barrowful  of  fresh  loam. 
One       do.      of  vegetable  or  leaf-mould. 
One  quarter  of  a  barrowful  of  fine  sand. 
These  are  to  be  well  chopped,   and  mixed  together ;  then  lay  the 
compost  in  an  open  shed,  to  dry  a  little  before  using.    About  the 
second  week  in  October,  pot  the  bulbs  in  the  above  soil,  in  pots  pro- 
portioned to  the  size  or  sort  of  bulb.    Fill  all  the  pots  with  soil,  and 
shake  it  down,  but  do  not  press  it  with  the  hand  before  commencing 
to  plant  the  roots;  then  lay  some  clear  sand  on  die  soil,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  pot,  and  placing  the  bulb  on  the  sand,  gently  press  it  down 
till  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top.    Care  must  be  taken  not  to  press 
with  sufficient  violence  to  injure  the  bulb,  yet  it  must  be  left  firm  in 
the  pot;  for  on  these  two  things  much  depends,  with  regard  to  their 
growing  freely. 

After  they  are  potted,  and  named  or  numbered,  place  them  in  a 
cucumber  or  melon  frame,  prepared  after  the  following  manner : — 
Take  out  the  soil,  and  lay  on  the  old  bed  about  two  inches  thick 
of  fine  ashes,  level  and  make  them  pretty  solid,  on  the  top  of  this 
lay  a  quantity  of  sifted  ashes,  in  which  plunge  the  pots,  making  the 
aahes  as  firm  about  the  pots  as  possible.  After  this  is  finished,  co- 
ver the  whole  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches  with  dry  light  soil. 
Always  choose  a  dry  day  for  the  purpose,  and  let  every  thing  be  dry 
that  is  used  about  plunging ;  or  the  bulbs  will  be  liable  to  perish. 
Give  air  at  all  times  in  fine  mild  weather,  but  allow  no  wet  or  frost 
to  enter  the  covering  soil :  at  nights,  the  lights  must  always  be  on, 
and  in  severe  weather  closely  covered  down  with  mats ;  but  if  the 
nights  are  mild,  the  glasses  may  be  tilted,  to  allow  a  little  air. 

In  January,  take  them  out  of  the  frame,  wash  the  pots,  carry 
them  to  the  stove  for  flowering ;  and  give  them  regularly  a  moderate 
supply  of  water,  to  assist  them  to  flower  strong.  As  the  flower  stalks 
advance  in  growth,  tie  them  to  neat  green  or  white  sticks ;  and  if 
treated  as  above,  they  will  flower  beautifully.  Crocuses  planted  four 
or  five  in  a  pot,  flower  well  when  treated  as  above.    I  also  beg  to 
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State,  that  Mr.  J.  Knight,  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  is  suppo- 
sed to  sell  as  good  hulhs,  and  as  cheap,  as  any  person  in  the  neigh 
hourhood  of  London. 

F.  F.  A^HFORD. 

Mere  Hall,  Feb.  20th,  1833. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  PRIMULA  PR^NITENS, 
(SINENSIS  LINDL.)  GLOSSY  PRIMROSE. 

BY  MR.  THOMAS  VPTON. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  China,  and  was  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try, in  the  year  1820 ;  and  from  its  free  hlooming  hahits,  and  splen- 
did appearance  in  the  winter  months,  when  under  good  cultivation, 
is  deserving  the  notice  of  every  lover  of  plants.  The  following  is 
the  method  of  culture  we  pursue  : — ^in  the  month  of  October,  we 
make  cuttings  of  all  our  old  plants,  taking  them  off  a  little  above  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  we  then  fill  with  a  rich  prepared  compost  various 
sized  pots,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  cuttings ;  in  each  pot  we 
plant  one  cutting,  and  put  a  little  white  sand  round  it ;  then  with  a 
fine  perforated  rose,  we  give  them  a  little  water  in  order  to  settle  the 
mould.  Afterwards,  we  remove  them  to  a  close  frame,  and  plunge 
them  in  a  little  bottom  heat,  admitting  no  air  until  they  begin  to 
grow.  As  soon  as  they  show  flower,  we  remove  them  to  the  green- 
house, where  they  are  greatly  admired.  The  old  root  may  also  be 
pltmged  in  a  little  heat,  which  will  sometimes  make  it  shoot  vigor- 
ously, and  produce  abundance  of  cuttings.  Under  this  treatment, 
we  have  a  plant  of  the  white  flowering  species,  (which  by  no  means 
is  very  common)  that  produced  ninety-seven  fine  flowers,  from 
seven  flower  stems.  They  also  produce  abundance  of  seed,  by  which 
they  are  easily  raised. 

Thomas  Upton. 

Alton  Gardens,  Feb.  ^2nd,  1833. 


Articlb  IX.— on  PROPAGATING  ORANGES. 

BT  MR.  ALEXANDER  C.  LAMBIE. 

In  volume  1,  page  766,  of  your  Register,  a  correspondent  enquires 
what  is  the  best  mode  of  increasing  the  Orange,  and  the  proper  time 
for  performing  it  ?    The  best  and  quickest  method  is  by  cuttings. 
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and  the  best  time  for  putting  them  in,  is  just  when  the  plants  from 
which  they  are  to  be  taken,  have  begun  to  grow.     The  time  will 
therefore  depend  on  the  situation  and  treatment  of  the  old  plants. 
Wood  of  from  one  to  thirty  or  forty  years  old,  and  cut  to  any  length 
from  eight  to  eighteen  inches,  will  grow  equally  well ;  the  larger  and 
older  the  cuttings,  the  sooner  they  will  make  large  plants  and  pro- 
duce fruit.   At  whatever  age  the  wood  is,  let  the  cuttings  be  of  equal 
length ;  so  many  of  the  leaves  must  be  cut  off,  as  will  allow  each 
catting  to  be  planted  six  inches  deep.    In  gathering  the  cuttings, 
take  a  sharp  knife  and  cut  them  right  across,  it  does  not  signify 
whether  at  a  joint  or  not.    Use  a  pot  eighteen  inches  deep,  put  a  flat 
piece  of  tile  over  the  hole  at  the  bottom,  cover  the  bottom  an  inch 
thick  with  moss,  (Hypnum)  closely  pressed,  and  upon  that  an  inch 
thick  of   potsherds   broken    small,    place  ihe  end  of  the  cutting 
upon  the  potsherds,  and  fill  up  the  pot  with  clean  pit  or  river  sand ; 
water  them  well  to  settle  the  sand  about  the  stems,  plunge  the  pots 
in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  either  in  a  hot-bed  or  hot-house  pit ;  if  in 
the  latter,  put  a  hand  or  bell-glass  over  them,  shading  them  from  the 
sun.    They  will  require  no  more  water  from  the  time  they  are  put 
in,  until  they  have  taken  root.    When  ready  for  potting,  which  will 
be  in  two  or  three  months,  the  roots  will  be  found  wrapped  amongst 
the  mo88>  they  must  be  carefully  separated,  allowing  as  much  of  the 
moss  to  adhere,  to  the  roots  as  possible,  for  it  will  tend  greatly  to 
prevent  the  sudden  check  which  cuttings  generaUy  receive  when 
first  potted.    When  potted,  place  them  in  the  same  or  a  similar  si- 
tuation to  that  they  were  in  before,  give  them  a  gentle  watering 
with  a  rose  watering-pot;  and  when   they  have  begun  to  grow, 
harden  them  by  degrees. 

The  following  compost  will  be  found  most  suitable  for  them  to  be 
potted  in : — Turf  taken  from  a  light  soil  about  three  inches  deep, 
and  laid  in  a  heap  till  the  grass  and  roots  are  decayed,  peat  earth, 
well  rotted  dung,  leaf-mould,  and  clean  pit  or  river  sand,  of  each 
equal  quantities,  mixing  them  when  wanted  for  use. 

Alexander  C.  Lambie. 

February  12/A,  1833. 
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Articlb  X.-ON  PRUNING  FOREST  TREES. 

BT  ▲  rORESTER. 

The  taste  for  plantations  may  be  good  or  liad,  buttbe  labour  annu- 
ally required  in  thinning  and  pruning  them,  must  necessarily  furnish 
employment  to  the  most  valuable,  though  often  the  least  considered 
of  the  children  of  the  soil,  those  namely  who  are  engaged  in  its  cul- 
tivation. To  obtain  the  immediate  command  of  wood,  mature 
enough  to  serve  as  shelter  and  ornament  has  hitherto  been  denied  to 
the  improver ;  he  has  been  compelled  to  form  his  plan  whilst  his 
plants  are  pigmies,  to  await  their  slow  progress  towards  maturity,  and 
to  bequeath  as  a  legacy  to  his  successors  and  descendants  the  plea- 
sure of  witnessing  the  full  accomplishment  of  his  hopes  and  wishes. 
He  also  too  often  bequeaths  his  land  to  the  care  of  careless  and  igno- 
rant persons,  who  from  want  of  taste  or  skill  leave  his  purposes  un- 
fulfilled. 

Trees  weakened  by  growing  in  a  crowded  state,  become  more  liable 
to  disease,  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  parasitic  plants,  as  mosses  and 
lichens,  which  rarely  or  never  appear  on  healthy  and  vigorous  trees. 
It  is  a  great  but  a  comm<m  error  to  suppose  that  by  leaving  trees  in 
an  individually  crowded  state,  the  object  of  a  close  cover  is  secured ; 
on  the  contrary  this  object  will  only  be  gained  for  a  few  years  at  first, 
or  until  the  trees  interfere  with  each  other  s  healthy  growth,  and  be- 
gin to  contend  for  existence.  By  yearly  judicious  pruning  and 
thinning,  or  by  keeping  every  individual  tree  in  its  most  perfect 
vigorous  state,  a  perpetual  cover  will  be  obtained,  as  complete  as  the 
species  of  Tree  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  wiU  admit 

Timely  thinning  and  pruning,  thereby  admitting  a  circulation  of 
pure  air,  and  the  solar  rays  into  the  interior  of  the  plantations  will 
check  the  propagation  and  growth  of  parasites. 

A  Forester. 

Montgomery,  March  \ti,  1833. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Article  XI.— ON  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  BOTANY. 

BY  MR.  r.  F.  ASHFORD. 

Fyth  Commamicatitm. — (Contt/uiedfrom  pa^e  \26.) 

3.  Stamina,  (stamens,)  are  the  male  part  of  the  Flowers.  Ldn- 
naeiu  defines  them  to  be  an  entrail  of  the  plant  designed  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  pollen,  each  stamen  consists  of 

1  Filamentom,  a  filament  or  thread  which  serves  to  elevate  the 
anthera,  and  at  the  same  time  connects  it  with  the  flower,  these  are 
^ther: — 

a  ^qoalia,  -^nal,  when  they  are  all  of  an  equal  length. 

b  Insqualia, — ^unequal,  when  some  are  long  and  others  short,  or : 

0  Connata,  when  joined  in  one  body,  but  their  number,  figure, 
and  insertion  expressed. 

2.  Anthera,  or  summit,  containing  within  it  the  pollen,  and  when 
grown  to  maturity,  discharges  the  same,  it  is  either 

a  Distinctae,  not  cohering :  or  b  Connata,  joined  by  it  sides  into 
one  body. 

3.  Pollen-meal,  a  powder  of  the  anthera,  destined  for  the  impreg- 
nation of  the  germen,  and  bursting  in  a  viscous  humour  into  fine 
atoms,  is  by  a  prolific  blast  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  stigma. 

The  stamina,  being,  as  I  have  said,  the  male  part  of  the  flower, 
the  construction  and  distribution  of  the  sexual  system,  is  principally 
founded  upon,  and  regulated  by  it,  as  wiD  appear  in  the  explanation. 

4.  Pistillum,  pointal,  is  the  female  part  of  the  flower,  it  is  defined 
by  the  immortal  Swede,  to  be  an  entrail  of  the  plant  designed  for 
the  reception  of  the  pollen,  it  consists  of  three  parts,  viz. : 

1.  Germen,  rudiment  of  the  fruit,  accompanying  the  flower,  not 
yet  arrived  to  maturity ;  it  is  either, 

a  Superum>  when  included  in  the  corolla. 
b  Inferum,  when  below  the  corolla. 

2.  Stylus,  that*  part  of  the  pistillum,  which  elevates  the  stigma, 
from  the  germen. 

3.  Stigma,  the  female  uteras,  at  the  top  of  the  pistil,  furnished 
with  a  moist  humour  for  the  breaking  of  the  pollen. 

The  pistillum,  being  the  female  part  of  the  flower,  is  of  great  con- 
sequence in  the  sexual  system,  as  will  appear  when  it  comes  to  be 
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explained,  for  the  information  of  the  young  tyro,  to  whom  these  ex- 
planations of  the  LinnsBan  Sexual  System  of  Botany  ai-e  humhly 
addressed.  I  have  here  suhjoined  a  descriptive  plan  of  the  way  the 
impregnation  of  the  germen  is  performed.  The  Anthera  which  at  the 
first  opening  of  the  flower  is  whole,  hursts  open  soon  after,  and  dis- 
charges the  pollen,  which  dispersing  itself  ahout  the  flower,  part  of 
it  lodges  on  the  surface  of  the  stigma,  where  it  is  detained  hy  the 
moisture,  with  which  that  part  is  covered,  and  each  single  grain  or 
atom  of  the  pollen,  bursting  and  dissolving  in  this  liquor,  discharges 
something  that  impregnates  the  germen  below. 

5.  Pericarpium,  (seed  vessel)  is  the  germen  grown  to  maturity ; 
Ldnnseus  defines  it  to  be  an  entndl  of  the  plant  big  with  seed,  which 
it  discharges  when  ripe.    It  is  of  eight  kinds,  viz. : 

1.  Capsula,  capsule,  is  a  hollow  pericarpium,  which  cleaves  or 
parts  in  some  determinate  manner.    It  is  composed  of : 

a  Valvula,  an  opening,  a  part  of  the  capsule  or  outer  cover  to  the 
fruit. 

b  Loculamentum,  a  kind  of  arched  cell,  for  the  lodgement  of  the 
seeds. 

c  Dissepimentum,  partitions  of  the  fruit,  which  divide  the  peri- 
carpium into  cells. 

d  Columnella,  a  little  column,  the  substance  that  passes  through 
the  capsule,  and  connects  the  various  partitions  and  seeds. . 

2.  Siliqua,  a  pod,  is  a  pericarpium  of  two  valves,  where  the  seeds 
are  fastened  to  both  sutures  or  joining  of  the  valves. 

3.  Legumen,  a  pod,  also,  where  the  seeds  are  joined  to  one  suture 
only. 

4.  Drupa,  a  pulpy,  or  fleshy  pericarpium  without  valve,  contain- 
ing a  stone,  as  in  Pn]inus.  a  Succulenta  containing  a  pulpy  hu- 
mour,    b  Sicca,  opposite  to  the  foregoing,  dry. 

5.  Pomum,  a  pulpy  6r  fleshy  pericarpium  without  valve,  contain- 
ing a  capsule  as  in  Py'rus. 

6.  Bacca,  a  berry,  a  pulpy  or  fleshy  pericarpium  without  a  valve, 
wherein  the  seeds  have  no  other  covering,  as  in  Rilibus. 

7.  Strobulus,  a  pericarpium,  formed  of  an  Amentum,  (Catkin,) 
with  hard  scales  lying  over  each  other,  as  in  the  pine  tree. 

8.  Folliculus^  a  pericarpium  of  one  valve  gaping  lengthways, 
without  having  the  seeds  fastened  to  the  suture. 

6.  Semina,  seed,  which,  according  to  the  definition  of  Linnceus, 
is  a  deciduous  part  of  the  vegetable;  the  rudiments  of  a  new  one 
quickened  for  vegetation,  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  pollen.  It  is  of 
three  kinds. 
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1.  Semen,  a  seed,  pro|)erly  so  called,  is  the  rudiments  of  a  new 
v^etable,  furnished  with  sap,  and  covered  with  a  bladdery  coat  or 
tunic.     It  consists  of 

a  Corculum,  the  essence  of  a  new  plant  within  the  seed. 

b  Plumula,  the  ascending  scaly  part  of  the  corculum. 

c  Rostellum,  the  descending  plain  part  of  the  corculum. 

d  Arillus,  the  proper  exterior  coat  or  tunic  of  the  seed. 

e  Hilum,  the  eye,  the  external  scar  of  the  seed,  where  it  has  been 
fixed  to  the  fruit  or  receptacle. 

y  Cotyledon,  the  side  lobes  of  a  seed,  of  a  porous  substance. 

g  Corona,  a  crown,  a  little  cup  adhering  to  the  top  of  the  seed  by 
which  it  flies.    It  is  either 

Pappus,  a  downy  feathery  cup,  assisting  the  seed  to  fly. 

Stipulatus,  a  kind  of  thread  like  trunk,  elevating  the  down. 

Capillaris,  undivided  hairs.     Plumoses,  feathery  hairs. 

Ala,  a  membranaceous  wing,  fixed  to  the  seed. 

2.  Nux,  a  nut,  a  seed  covered  with  a  bony  epidermis,  called  the 
shell,  having  one,  two,  or  more  cells. 

3.  Propago,  the  seed  of  a  moss,  having  neither  tunic,  nor  cotyle- 
don, but  consists  only  of  the  plumula  of  a  naked  corculum,  where 
the  rostellum  is  inserted  into  the  calyx  of  the  plant. 

7  and  last  part  of  the  fructification,  Receptacultun,  a  receptacle,  is 
the  base  which  connects  the  six  parts  together.    It  is  either 

1.  Propium,  proper,  is  that  which  belongs  only  to  a  single  fructi- 
fication ;  this  is  either 

a  Fructificationis,  common  to  both  flower  and  fruit 
b  Floris,  containing  the  flower,  but  not  the  fruit 
c  Fructus,  containing  the  fruit,  without  the  flower. 
d  Seminis,  a  base  that  fastens  the  seed  within  the  fruit 

2.  Commune,  common,  containing  many  florets  and  fruit 

a  C.  Paleaceum,  chaffy  scales,  which  distinguished  the  florets. 

3.  Umbella,  an  umbel,  a  receptacle  which  from  a  common  centre, 
runs  oat  into  thread-shaped  footstalks  of  proportionate  lengths. 

a  U.  simplex,  when  the  footstalks  proceed  from  one  and  the  same 
centre  of  the  receptacle. 

b  U.  composita,  when  every  footstalk  of  the  general  umbel  pro- 
duces  a  partial  one. 

c  U.  partialis,  a  partial  umbel,  a  part  supported  by  the  universal 

one. 

d  U.  universalis,  composed  of  many  simple  umbels. 
e  U.  prolifera,  an  umbel,  more  than  decompound. 

4.  Cyma,  a  receptacle,  producing  many  footstalks  from  the  same 
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centre  that  are  of  unequal  lengths ;  the  partial  ones  irregular  on  long 
fastigiate  peduncules. 

5.  Racbis,  a  thread-shaped  receptacle,  the  flowers  adhering  to  it 
lengthwise,  and  forming  a  spike. 

6.  Spadix,  the  receptacle  of  a  palm,  produced  within  a  spatha 
(sheath)  divided  into  branches  that  bear  frilit. 

The  parts  of  fructification  with  their  sub-divisions  .having  been 
explained  separately,  I  shall  here  give  a  view, of  them  altogether 
with  the  proper  distinguishing  character  assigned  to  each  by  Lin- 
nseus,  beginning  with  the  vegetable  itself. 

The  essence  of  the  vegetable  consists  in  the  fructificatioii. 

The  essence  of  the  fructification  consists  in  the  flower  and  fruit 

The  essence  of  the  flower  consists  in  the  anthera  and  stignuu 

The  essence  of  the  fruit  consists  in  the  seeds. 

We  come  now  to  the  parts,  namely : 

1.  Pollen  is  a  dust  of  vegetables,  destined  to  burst  in  a  liquor  ap- 
propriated to  that  purpose,  and  to  discharge  therein  by  its  elastic 
force,  a  substance  not  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye. 

2.  Seed,  is  a  deciduous  part  of  a  plant,  fraught  with  the  mdiment 
of  a  new  one,  and  quickened  by  the  pollen. 

3.  Anthera,  is  a  vessel  that  produces  and  discharges  the  pollen. 

4.  Pericarpium,  is  a  vessel  that  produces  and  discharges  die  seeds. 

5.  Filimentum,  is  the  foot  that  supports  the  anthera,  and  iastens 
it  to  the  vegetable. 

6.  Germen,  is  the  rudiment  of  the  pericarpium  or  semen,  not  yet 
arrived  at  maturity. 

7.  Stigma,  is  the  moistened  summit  of  the  germen. 

8.  Stylus,  is  the  foot  of  the  stigma  that  connects  it  with  the  germen. 
9  and  10.  Calyx  and  Corolla  are  the  teguments  or  covers  of  the 

stamina  and  pistillum  ;  the  former  arising  from  the  cortical  epider- 
mis, or  outer  bark,  and  the  latter  from  the  liber,  or  inner  bark. 

11.  Receptaculum,  is  that  part  which  connects  the  parts  before 
mentioned.  From  these  characters  the  following  principals  may  be 
deduced: 

1.  That  every  vegetable  is  fmnisbed  with  flower  and  fruit,  there 
being  no  species  where  these  are  wanting. 

2.  That  there  is  no  fructification  without  anthera,  stigma,  and  seed. 

3.  That  the  anthera  and  stigma,  constitute  a  flower,  whether  the 
covers  are  present  or  yranting. 

4.  That  the  seeds  ccNistitute  a  fruit,  whether  there  is  a  pericar- 
pium or  not. 

F.  F.  ASHFORD. 


METHOD  OF  PRESERVING  THE  LEAYE8  OF  TREES.  17 1 

RURAL  AFFAIRS. 
ARTICLE  XII. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  METHOD  OF  PRESERVING  THE  LEAVES  OF 
TREES,  IN  CASHBfERE,  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  HAY. 

COMMUNICATED  BT  L  T. 

From  the  MatmBenpi  Papen  qfthe  UUe  Mr,  Wm,  Afoorero/t.-^PubHaked  m 

the  Geographioal  Journal, 

In  several  moimtidnotts.  countries  greatly  dbtant  firom  each  othor^ 
and  in  which,  much  gnvs8>  apparently  of  a  good  quality,  might  he 
cut  for  bay,  as  winter  food  for  cattle;.  I  have  ohsenred  a  preference 
given  to  the  leaves  of  certain  trees  for  this  purpose  r-^tbese  were  the 
willow,  the  mulberry,  a  variety  of  elm,  and  several  others ;  hut  the 
first  mentioned  and  the  walnut  were  held  to  be  the  best,  and  consi- 
dered much  more  warming  and  nourishing,  than  any  kind  of  grass 
made  into  hay,  especially  for  sheep.  Small  branches^  after  having 
been  cut  when  in  full  lea(  and  before  they  b^n  to  loose  any  of  their 
verdure,  are  immediately  so  disposed  within  the  first  forks  of  the  tree 
to  which  they  belong,  as  to  be  thereby  retained  in  the  form  of  large 
hay-oocks.  These  branches  are  piled  loosely,  yet  are  bo.  engaged 
amongst  themselves  as  not  to  be  detached  by  wind,  neither  do  they 
lose  their  leaves,  nor  are  the  least  rotted,  or  in  any  other  teapecX 
damaged,,  as  to  their  fitness  for  food. 

I  am  not  mistaken  in  asserting,  that  the  (at  is  whiter  of  the  mut- 
ton of  Cashmere,  not  only  than  of  the  mutton  of  Tibut,  but  of  any 
other  sheep  I  have  seen ;  but  whether  this  difierence  be  wholly,  or 
in  a  degree,  owing  to  the  sheep  being  fed  on  dry  leaves,  I  have  not 
facts  enough  before  me  to  determine. 

This  forage,  unless  where  very  abundant,  is  reserved  for  the  se^ 
vere  part  of  the  winter,  when  the  cattle  are  driven  under  the  trees, 
on  which  the  store  is  suspended ;  and  the  dry  branches  being  pulled 
down,  are  eaten  by  them  with  great  avidity.  The  practice  is  thus 
simple,  unexpensive,  affords  a  considerable  resource  in  a  well- tim- 
bered or  forest  farm,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  worthy  of  trial,  if  it  prove 
not  injurious  to  the  growth  or  quality  of  the  timber ;  on  which,  I 
refer  to  what  I  have  already  said,  of  the  management  of  walnut-trees, 
in  Cashmere.  The  scarcity  of  natural  pasturage,  has  forced  the 
fiirmers  of  Tibut,  to  cultivate  the  productions  of  their  soil,  as  lucerne, 
&c.  merely  for  the  increase  of  fodder ;  whereas,  in  Cashmere,  the 
exuberance  of  natural  productions,  the  neglect  of  cultivating  them  to 
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perfection,  the  selection  of  the  leaves  of  forest  ti'ees,  in  preference  to 
the  leaves  and  other  parts  of  grasses,  and  esculent  roots,  as  turnips, 
&c.  may  hring  the  soundness  of  the  judgment  of  Cashmere  farmers 
into  question,  hy  the  farmers  of  England.  My  ohservations  on  this 
preference  are  too  limited  to  he  of  any  practical  value ;  hut  I  am  ahle 
to  aver,  that  sheep,  which  had  heen  preserved  from  dying  hy  the  rot, 
through  feeding  on  dry  pmngos,  fell  off  in  condition  greatly,  when 
put  upon  clean  washed  turnips,  and  regained  their  former  state  ra- 
pidly on'  reverting  to  prangos.  It  appears  to  me  not  improhahle, 
that  if  sheep,  when  they  just  hegin  to  show  symptoms  of  rot  hy 
arching  their  backs,  were  put  on  a  diet  of  dry  leaves  alone,  they 
would  he  prevented  from  dying  of  this  complaint ;  and  I  conceive 
would  prove  speedily  curative ;  also,  in  the  case  of  the  oscaris  worm, 
and  rustling  in  the  wind-pipe  of  lambs,  fed  on  rank  aftermath  in  the 
beginning  of  a  winter,  following  a  wet  autumn.  The  arching  of  the 
line  of  the  hack,  perhaps,  produced  by  an  attempt,  to  relieve  the  ir- 
ritation occasioned  by  vigorous  activity  of  the  small  fluke  worms, 
which  have  only  just  entered  the  gall-ducts,  is  a  symptom  I  have 
never  heard  noticed  by  shepherds ;  but,  according  to  my  own  obser- 
vation, is  the  first  which  indicates  their  presence,  in  the  beginning 
of  winter.  When  grass  is  also  stored  here  for  winter  fodder,  it  is 
twisted  into  thick  ropes,  immediately  after  being  cut;  and  in  this 
state,  hung  across  the  upper  branches  of  trees.  Without  other  pre- 
paration for  hay,  it  thus  keeps  free  from  rottenness,  and  generally 
even  from  mouldiness,  notwithstanding  the  great  quantity  of  rain 
and  snow  that  falls  in  this  country.  Grass  thus  dried,  is  generally 
given  to  the  flock  in  a  morning,  and  the  leaves  in  the  afternoon  or 
evening ;  but  the  latter  are  most  depended  upon  for  fattening.  Oil- 
cakes, made  of  linseed,  walnut-kernels,  mustard-seed,  along  with  the 
seed  of  cotton,  are  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  flags  or  leaves 
of  sedge.  I.  T. 
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ARTICLE  XIII. 

Conveying  Fruit  Trees  by  Sea.— The  following  is  Mr.  Bar- 
ker's account  of  the  experiment  (conveying  fruit  trees  by  sea:) 
"  In  regard  to  the  means  I  possess  of  live  plants  of  the  white  mul- 
berry of  Italy  to  Bombay,  you  will  indulge  with  me  in  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  success  of  my  endeavours,  when  I  inform  you,  that  when 
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in  Aleppo,  for  four  years  successively,  I  received  annually  from 
Messrs.  Martin,  Bardin,  and  Co.  of  Chamberry,  in  Savoy,  two  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  grafted  trees  of  all  the  fruits  of  Europe^  which 
were  sent  to  me  packed  in  damp  moss,  without  requiring  any  water- 
ing or  care  on  board  ship,  but  thrown  into  the  hold  like  any  pack- 
age of  dry  goods ;  and  after  having  been  necessarily  deprived  of 
light,  air,  earth,  and  water,  for  five  months,  I  have  sometimes,  on 
unpacking  them,  found  the  tree  in  blossom.  It  has  been  planted, 
and  I  have,  in  two  or  three  instances,  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  that  very 
blossom.'* — Alexanders  East  India  Magazine. 

Botanic  Garden  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Sheffield 
SUGGESTED. — My  youngest  son  Arthur,  in  the  spring  of  last  year, 
wro^  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  a  fruit  garden,  of  two  and  a  half 
acres,  which  he  was  about  to  plant  for  Stephen  Mills,  Esq.  at  Bin- 
fieldy  in  Berkshire,  requesting  your  opinion  upon  several  points  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  best  mode  of  preparing  the  ground  and  planting 
the  same  with  a  view  to  profit.  You  was  pleased  to  communicate 
your  opinion  in  manuscript,  stating  as  a  reason  that  the  earliest  pe- 
riod at  which  it  could  be  given  through  the  medium  of  the  Register 
would  be  too  late  to  be  of  any  service  that  season.  The  plan  you 
recommended  was,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  strictly  adhered  to. 
The  trees  were  purchased  at  the  excellent  nursery  of  Messrs.  Ronalds' 
and  Sons,  of  Brentford,  Middlesex ;  potatoes  were  planted  between 
the  trees  as  recommended  by  one  of  your  correspondents,  *  and  the 
result  of  the  whole  far  exceeded  our  most  sanguine  expectations. 
The  ridging  up  of  the  land  into  beds  to  receive  the  dwarf  apple  trees, 
as  suggested  in  your  letter,  has  proved  unquestionably  to  be  a  capital 
mode  of  planting,  and  the  planting  of  middie-sized  potatoes  whole, 
each  in  a  bunch  of  litter  dung  is  undoubtedly  the  least  troublesome 
mode,  and  the  most  certain  of  success.  From  13  bushels  of  seed  two 
hundred  and  sixty- one  bushels  of  fair-sized  potatoes  were  produced, 
hut  to  go  more  into  detail  at  present  would  interfere  with  another 
object  which  I  have  in  view,  and  about  which  I  am  anxious  to  pro- 
duce a  sensation  through  the  medium  of  your  excellent  journal,  re- 
serving the  Binfield  fruit  garden  for  a  more  lengthened  statement  at 
a  future  opportunity,  f 

Know  then  I  am  at  this  present  engaged  in  laying  out  between  30 
and  40  acres  of  land,  heretofore  farm  land,  into  garden  ground,  and 

•  Vol,  1,  p.p.  20,  and  15a 

f  We  will  insert  the  system  we  recommended  together  with  the  letter  sent  to 
us  on  the  occasion,  if  it  will  meet  the  wishes  of  J.  D.  who  will  oblige  ns  by  any 
further  particulars  of  success. 
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for  sites  to  build  upon^  at  Little  Sheffield.  The  site  in  question  is 
within  one  mile  of  the  centre  of  Sheffield,  and  not  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  great  London  road  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  estate  is  a  spot  of 
about  10  acres,  the  best  adapted  for  a  Botanic  Garden  of  any  thing 
I  ever  saw.  It  has  within  that  space  table  ground,  steep  hill,  and 
low  land,  hard  spring  water,  soft  spring  water,  and  a  small  stream ; 
the  general  surface  dips  to  the  south,  and  faces  one  of  the  best  land- 
scapes of  the  country.  There  are  two.  approaches  to  this  favoured 
spot,  and  each  is  to  be  protected  with  a  lodge.  Now  what  I  want  is, 
for  you  to  raise  your  powerful  voice  and  Me  pen  in  favour  of  a  Bo- 
tanic Crarden  at  this  place,  for  I  know  no  where  in  which  there  are 
more  good  amateur  gardeners  than  at  Sheffield,  and  being  in  your 
own  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  acquainted  as  you  must  be  with 
all  the  good  gardeners  in  the  country.  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  a 
suggestion  from  you,  would  have  the  effect  of  producing  a  public 
meeting  in  Sheffield,  of  all  those  who  take  pleasure  in  the  interesting 
science  of  Botany.  From  being  constantly  on  the  wing,  I  have  but 
little  time  to  do  more  than  suggest  to  others,  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  of  utility  in  a  particular  district,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  sngges* 
tion  here  made  may  have  its  effect,  in  inducing  you  to  entertain  and 
promulgate  it  through  the  medium  of  your  Register;  I  consign  it  to 
your  care  with  many  thanks  for  your  attention  to  my  son's  letter. 

J.D. 

P.  S.  I  am  about  making  the  experiment  of  fruit  gardens  with 
small  dairy  farms  for  a  noble  Earl  in  Kent,  concerning  which  I  may 
probably  write  you  some  particulars  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
month. 

Preserving  Walnuts. — ^In  answer  to  the  enquiry  of  W.  M. 
page  90.  I  recommend  that,  when  fully  matured,  the  nuts  to  be 
carefully  plucked  by  hand,  selecting  the  finest  fruit,  and  using  the 
same  degree  of  caution  that  is  due  in  plucking  apples,  so  as  not  to 
bruise  or  crush  the  rind  or  hull ;  and  then  spread  them  singly  on 
shelves  or  on  a  dry  floor,  scarcely  permitting  any  one  to  come  in 
contact  with  another :  after  they  have  lain  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
give  them  a  very  light  covering  of  chaff  cut  from  clean  wheat  straw. 
When  wanted  for  the  table,  the  rind  or  hull  will  cleave  from,  and 
leave  the  shell  clean  and  fresh ;  and  the  kernel  will  also  peel,  and  be 
found  equally  well-flavoured  during  the  entire  year  as  when  first 
plucked.  Although  I  obtained  the  above  information  by  one  of 'my 
wicked  pranks  when  a  boy,  yet  it  will  not  on  that  account  be  one 
whit  less  efficacious  to  W.  M.  if  fairly  adopted.  H.  Dyson 

Doncaster^  Feb.  4lh,  1833. 
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Labblb  for  Plants.— -Vuions  plans  ore  made  use  of,  for  fixing 
die  names  to  different  plants;  but  I  think  none  will  be  found 
cheaper,  and  more  readily  obtuned,  than  the  fullowing,  which  may 
be  made  of  waste  pieces  of  tin-plate.  The  polish  of  the  tin  may  be 
taken  off,  by  applying  a  weak  acid,  as  cream  of  tartar,  or  an  apple  cut 


in  two,  and  rubbed  apon  it.  Then  with  a  common  pen  and  ink  write 
the  name  ;  the  ink  will  sink  into  the  pores  of  the  metal;  afterwards 
nm  orer  the  writing  a  little  hoiled  linseed  oil,  which  will  preveat  its 
being  defaced.  If  the  name  is  ever  required  to  be  taken  out 
again,  it  may  speedily  be  done,  by  plunging  the  label  into  a  strong 
acid,  which  will  clean  off  both  the  ink  and  oil.  The  labels  may  be 
clipped  to  any  pattern,  and  stuck  upon  a  slick,  or  himg  upon 
the  ude  of  the  pot,  as  in  figure  23.  M.  Saul. 
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REVIEW. 


THE  FIELD  NATURALIST'S  MAGAZINE, 

And  Review  of  Animals,  Plants,  Minerals,  the  Stnicture  of  the  Earth,  and  Ap- 

peamnces  of  the  Sky. 

CONDUCTED   BY   JAMES   REMNIB,  ESQ.   M.  1.   ETC. 

Bijo.  Monthly  Numbers,  Is,  each. 

Of  this  Work  we  have  read  the  three  first  Numbers,  and  have  found  them  both 
interesting  and  instructive ;  each  is  illustrated  with  numerous  wood  cuts,  and 
contains  48  pages.  The  Contents  are  composed  of  facts  in  Natural  Histoiy, 
obser\'ed  both  by  the  Author  himself  and  various  other  individuals,  together 
with  extracts  from  American  Ornithology  and  translations  of  Le  Vaillant's  Birds 
of  Africa,  and  many  other  valuable  and  expensive  Works,  in  French,  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  Dutch,  &c.  &c.  which  were  all  our  readers  capable  of  reading 
in  their  originals  could  not  obtain  them  except  by  a  great  cost  There  is  also 
a  collection  of  short  interesting  scraps,  called  a  '*  Chapter  of  Varieties''  gathered 
from  various  Sources :  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  any  of  our 
friends,  as  a  book  well  worthy  their  attention.  We  have  extracted  some  few 
things,  that  our  readers  may  be  able  to  see  the  nature  of  the  Work ;  we  are  not 
aware,  that  these  are  the  most  interesting  or  valuable,  but  we  rather  selected 
them  in  consequence  of  their  being  easily  detached  in  a  small  space,  giving  the 
whole  meaning  without  any  mutilation.  No.  1,  commences  with  an  Article  by* 
the  Author  himself,  on 

Eaqle-Shootinq  in  THE  ALPS. — "The  peeping  curiosity,  staring  wonder, 
or  hostile  antipathy,  manifested  by  all  day-flying  birds  towards  Owls,  is  taken 
advantage  of  on  the  Continent  for  several  purposes,  but  for  none  more  interest- 
ing than  that  of  Eagle-Shooting.  When  the  goat-herds  on  the  Alps,  therefore, 
find  their  flocks  diminished,  and  the  Chamois-hunters  find  their  sport  spoiled  by 
the  depredations  of  an  eagle,  or  a  lammer-geyer  (Gypaetus  barbatus.  Stors^ 
haunting  a  particular  district,  they  prepare  to  lure  him  to  his  destruction  by 
means  of  an  owl.  The  largest  species,  such  as  an  eagle-owl,  (Bubo  maxhnus, 
SiBBALD,)  is  always  chosen,  when  it  can  be  procured  for  this  purpose,  the  smal- 
ler species  being  less  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  large  birds.  The  owl  is 
chained  by  the  legs  to  a  post  in  some  conspicuous  place,  so  as  to  be  seen  at  a 


BEVIBW.  ^'"^ 

dljitanoe,  and  a  hut  of  boughs  is  ek^cted  within  gan-shot  to  conceal  tb6  sports- 
man,  while  he  lies  in  wait  for  the  anival  of  his  game.  The  thrushes,  jays,  and 
magpies,  in  snch  cases,  are  usually  the  first  to  descry  the  owl,  and  give  intima- 
tion of  his  presence  to  the  ravens  and  hawks;  tiie  eagles,  if  there  be  any  in  the 
district,  being  in  most  instances  the  last  to  arrive.  But  when  they  do  come, 
they  are  no  less  eager  than  the  smaller  birds,  to  swoop  down  from  the  air  to  gaxe 
at  the  strange  bird,  and  to  threaten  him  with  voice  and  wing,  for  intniding  him- 
self into  day-light.  Then  is  the  moment  for  the  sportsman  ta  level  his  piece, 
loaded  of  course  with  ball,  and  bring  down  the  bird.'' 

After  passing  over  seven  interesting  papers,  which  were  too  lengthened  for 
oar  purpose ;  we  found  one  translated  from  the  French,  written  by  CoL  Bory 
de  St.  Vincent,  on 

Th^  Colouk  of  the  Sba. — ^<*  Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  a  life  con- 
fined in  the  interior  of  countries,  where  only  rivulets  and  shallow  rivers  flow,  where 
plear  fountains  rise,  or  muddy  currents  roll  along,  view  with  admiration  the  first 
ai^earance  of  the  sea,  as  from  the  shore  they  regard  the  pure  and  sparkling 
green  complexion  of  its-  waters ;  a  colour  which,  indeed,  seems  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  wonder  is  increased,  when  a  portion  of  its  water,  passed  into  a  vessel,  is  ob- 
served  to  retain  no  trac6  of  that  very  peculiar  colour,  and  to  be  perfectly  clear: 
Its  transparency  is  such,  that  in  places  undefiled  by  filth  and  dirt,  the  sand  may 
be  distinguished  at  the  bottcm  of  its  bed  at  a  considerable. depth,  and  stones  and 
shells  of  the  smallest  size,  which  lie  there,  appear  then  bright  and  resplendent 
Marine  plants,  especially  the  coUarines,  beam  in  it  with  the  greatest  splendour; 
and  all  productions  of  this  nature  elegantly  shaded,  whilst  they  are  sunk  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  out,  this  beauty  vanishes. 
•  *  In  proportion  as  a  vessel  becomes  distant  from  the  shore,  and  we  reach  the 
high  latitudes,  where  the  depth  increases  more  and  more,  the  green  tint  changes 
into  a  blue  tint,  and  in  the  open  sea,  the  water  becomes,  at  fifty  or  sixty  fathoms, 
of  the  finest  azure  colour.  The  green  shade  generally  announces  danger,  or  an 
approach  to  low  coasts :  for  along  those  which  are  intersected  with  peaks  or 
mountains,  and  near  which  the  sound  descends  to  a  great  extent,  the  blue  azure 
is  observed  to  appear,  and  to  become  much  more  lively,  as  the  depth  becomes 
more  considerable.  But  this  blue,  which  is  ordinary  regarded  as  one  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  ocean,  and  which  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  rays  of  the  sun  become  decomposed,  as  they  penetrate  into  the  waters, 
is  not^  however,  exclusively  peculiar  to  it;  every  large  and  deep  bed  of  water  has 
a  cast  of  a  similar  nature." 

After  twelve  more  pages  of  interesting  matter,  follows  a  Translation  of  Ls 
Vaillant^s  Birds  of  Africa,  which  is  continued  in  every  number,  and  commences 
with  an  account  of 

Thb  Griffakd. — (Aquila  armigera,  Ren.) — "  The  African  eagle,  designated 
the  Oriffitfd,  is  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  Great  or  Royal  Eagle,  (Aquila  auiea, 
Bris.)  but  he  has  longer  and  more  muscular  legs,  and  stronger  talons.  Various 
species  of  small  gazelles  (Antelopes)  and  hares,  form  his  ordinary  prey.  Pounc- 
ing upon  the  former,  he  kills  them  with  great  ease,  and  in  a  manner  that  shows 
the  great  strength  with  which  nature  has  endowed  him.  His  courage  is  conspi- 
cuous in  the  hatred  he  shows  towards  all  other  birds  of  prey,  which  he  pursues 
the  instant  he  perceives  them.  If  they  ofier  any  resistance,  he  attacks  them 
with  ferocity,  and  obliges  them  to  retreat,  never  suffering  one  to  remain  in  the 
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district  he  ha«  chosen  for  his  domain.  He  is  usually  accompanied  by  bis  female 
mate;  indeed,  they  seldom  separate,  and  never  fly  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
domain  which  they  have  selected  for  their  abode.  They  construct  their  eyry, 
not  hollow,  like  that  of  other  birds,  but  flat  and  platform-like  upon  the  top  of 
the  highest  trees,  or  amongst  steep  and  inaccessible  rucks.  The  Grifiard's  eyry 
is  so  firm  and  solid,  that  a  man  may  stand  upon  it,  without  any  apprehension  of 
its  giving  way ;  and,  in  conKquence  of  this  solidity,  it  serves  the  same  pair  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  base  consists  of  several  strong  rafters  of  different  lengths, 
according  to  the  distance  between  the  forked  branches  on  which  they  are  to  rest 
These  rafters  are  crossed  and  every  where  interlaced  with  flexible  boughs,  which 
bind  them  firmly  together;  this  forms  the  foundation  for  the  edifice.  Upon 
this  is  laid  a  quantity  of  brushwood,  moss,  dry  leaves,  ling,  and  also  leaves  of 
Liliaceous  plants  and  flags,  if  such  happen  to  grow  in  the  neighbourhood.  This 
second  layer  is  covered  with  another,  consisting  of  small  bits  of  dry  wood.  The 
last  layer,  on  which  the  female  lays  her  eggs,  consists  entirely  of  soft  materials. 
The  eyry,  thus  constructed,  may  be  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  two  feet 
in  thickness,  and  is  of  an  irregular  form.  It  lasts  for  many  years,  and  it  may  be, 
during  the  whole  life  of  the  same  pair,  if  no  danger  has  at  any  time  presented 
itself,  to  induce  them  to  change  their  place  of  habitation.  When  a  district  does 
not  furnish  a  suitable  tree  to  the  GriiTard  for  the  coustniction  of  his  eyry,  he 
builds  it  among  rocks.  As,  in  this  case,  a  foundation  is  not  requisite,  a  bed  of 
moss  is  placed  immediately  upon  the  rock,  in  which  case,  the  eggs  are  invariably 
deposited  among  small  wood,  and  never  upon  softer  materials;  This  bird  pre- 
fers an  isolated  tree  for  his  abode,  probably  in  consequence  of  his  being  very  sus- 
picions, and  of  his  being  desirous  to  observe  what  passes  around  him.  On  rocks, 
moreover,  his  brood  is  more  likely  to  become  the  prey  of  several  species  of  small 
carnivorous  quadnipeds,  which  precisely  because  they  are  small,  are  t)ie  more 
formidable  to  him.  The  female  Grifiard  lays  two  perfectly  white,  nearly  round 
eggs,  about  three  inches  and  a  few  lines  in  diameter.  While  she  is  sitting,  the 
male  attends  to  all  her  wants,  and  provides  also  for  the  young  when  hatched  till 
they  can  be  left  without  danger ;  but  afterwards,  when  they  are  increased  in 
growth,  they  require  so  much  food,  that  the  parent  birds  are  both  obliged  to 
hunt  for  them,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  insatiable  appetites.  *  *  *  While  these 
birds  remain  perched,  they  utter  shrill  and  piercing  cries,  which  are  heard  afar 
ofi^,  mixed  every  now  and  then  with  hoarse,  mournful  notes.  They  frequently 
also  utter  similar  cries  when  on  the  wing,  and  while  they  are  at  the  same  time  at 
so  prodigious  a  height  as  to  be  undistinguishable  by  the  eye.  *  *  *  The  female  is 
eight  feet  seven  across  the  wings  from  tip  to  tip,  and  the  male  only  seven  feet 
five  indies.  *  *  The  colours  of  both  are  nearly  the  same,  except  those  of  the  male 
are  a  slight  shade  deeper  on  the  wings.  *  *  All  the  under  part  of  the  body,  from 
the  throat  to  the  tail,  including  the  legs  and  shanks  are  of  a  beautiful  white. 
The  feathers  covering  the  top  of  the  head,  and  the  back  and  sides  of  the  neck, 
are  white  at  the  base,  and  of  a  greyish-brown  towards  the  pcHnt  The  feathers 
about  the  cheeks,  and  some  part  of  the  neck,  are  very  agreeably  speckled  with 
brown  and  white.  The  back  and  tail  coverts  brownish,  all  the  mantle  (maoteau) 
is  of  this  last  colour,  but  each  feather  is  bordered  with  a  paler  tint ;  the  large 
wing  feathers  are  black,  the  middle  ones  are  striped  across  with  dull  white  and 
brownish  black ;  the  last  feathers  have  a  white  border  at  the  point.  The  tail  is 
striped  in  the  same  manner  as  the  middle  wiug  feathers." 
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The  number  then  closes  with  a  chapter  of  Yarietiefl  or  Scraps,  and  facts  ga- 
thered from  Yarioos  quarters.  These  extracts  will  serve  to  show  its  nature,  and 
tend  to  prove  what  we  before  advanced,  viz.  that  it  is  an  interesting  and  in- 
stnictive  Work. 


EXTRACTS. 

HORTICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Culture  of  Vines  without  Pots. — ^Mr.  Bowers,  Gardener  nt  Heskfield 
Place,  Hartford  Bridge,  Hampshire,  treats  his  pines  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
described  hj  Mr.  Mitchinson,  page  5,  only  instead  of  turning  the  plants  out 
into  the  mojild  he  plants  them  six  inches  deep  in  half  decayed  leaves;  they  root 
well  in  the  leaves,  and  the  suckers  also  make  good  roots  before  taken  off.  By 
this  treatment  both  fruit  and  suckers  are  obtained  much  finer  than  when  fruited 
in  pots ;  and  there  is  much  less  expense  and  trouble  during  the  fruiting  season, 
as  no  heat  is  given  into  the  pit  after  they  are  planted  out  They  never  require 
any  water,  except  syringing  over  them  in  a  high  temperature. — G€trd,  Mag. 

Pit  foa  barlt  Cdcttmbbrs,  and  a  Mode  of  Culture. — Let  a  three  light 
pit  be  made  of  the  usual  size,  and  having  the  appearance  of  M'Phail's  plan,  ex- 
cept in  the  open  work  being  stopped  up ;  the  flues  to  be  continued  round  the 
sides  of  the  pit^  and  the  other  flue  to  go  under  the  bottom  lengthwise  in  the 
middle,  but  no  cross  flues,  as  in  M'Phails  plan ;  the  sides  of  the  flue  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pit  to  be  filled  up  with  broken  bricks  or  stones,  to  make  it  level ;  the 
top  of  the  pit,  and  the  lights,  to  be  as  in  general.  Next,  opposite  the  two  rails, 
about  five  feet  from  the  front  of  the  pit,  let  two  wooden  trunks  be  sunk  in  the 
ground  till  they  come  to  a  level  at  the  top ;  the  height  of  the  trunks  to  be  abont 
18  inches,  the  space  in  the  middle  to  be  abont  5  inches  square.  Then  let  two 
leaden  pipes  be  laid  from  the  pit  to  each  of  the  trunks,  one  end  of  each  pipe  to 
enter  the  trunk  abont  half  way  to  the  bottom,  the  other  end  to  be  applied  to  the 
pit;  each  pipe  to  emei^ge  from  the  ground  about  18  inches  before  it  reaches  the 
pit;  then  with  an  easy  turn  let  each  pipe  be  carried  up  the  sidti  of  the  pit ;  one 
pipe  from  each  trunk  to  enter  the  upper  part  of  the  flues ;  the  other  two  to  enter 
above  the  flues,  one  under  each  rail  that  supports  the  lights.  Next,  let  there  be 
two  pieces  of  small  pipe,  about  two  feet  long;  let  one  of  these  pieces  be  applied 
to  end  of  the  pit  near  to  the  back  leading  from  the  upper  part  of  the  back  flue 
to  the  top  of  the  pit,  the  back  flue  being  one  brick  higher  than  the  others.  The 
two  front  pipes  that  enter  the  flues,  are  to  keep  them  constantly  supplied  with 
atmospheric  air,  and  the  small  tubes  at  the  ends  are  to  take  away  the  nocturnal 
vapour,  which  has  no  other  means  of  escape.  The  other  two  pipes  that  enter 
under  the  rail  are  to  convey  warm  atmospheric  air  among  the  plants,  which  is 
constantly  passing  into  the  pit,  and  escapes  at  the  back  of  the  lights,  they  being 
a  little  raised  at  the  back,  and  a  small  piece  of  board  being  pegged  up  against 
it,  to  keep  the  cold  winds  from  blowing  under.  Thus  there  is  a  constant  supply 
of  fresh  warm  air  day  and  night  The  size  of  the  large  pipes  is  an  inch  and 
three  quarterH,  the  small  tubes  are  three-quaiters  of  an  inch. 
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Culture  of  Cucumbers. — ^Wfaen  I  sow  my  seedg,  I  use  a  small  rack  sas- 
pended  (rom  the  rails,  that  support  the  lights  with  some  pieces  of  board  on  it ; 
the  seed-pot  being  placed  on  it,  remains  till  the  seed  has  come  np :  the  plants 
are  then  potted  off,  and  placed  on  the  snpended  rack,  till  it  is  time  for  them  to 
be  tamed  ont  of  the  pots ;  they  are  then  transplanted  into  small  hills  of  earth 
on  tlie  suspended  racks,  with  bricks  laid  flat  to  keep  the  earth  together ;  and  as 
the  plants  grow,  they  are  supplied  with  fresh  earth.  Cucmnber  plants  managed 
this  way,  do  much  better  than  in  the  usual  way  of  ridging  out  on  the  earth  in 
the  pit;  for  they  grow  stronger  and  more  healthy,  and  show  fruit  much  finer  and 
better.  Just  before  the  fruit  is  in  bloom,  the  plants  are  removed  from  the  sus- 
pended rack,  which  is  done  by  placing  a  hand-glass  over  the  plants  on  the  rack ; 
then  having  the  lining  levelled  by  the  side  of  the  pit,  lift  the  suspended  racks 
out  of  the  pit,  and  place  them  on  the  lining,  clean  out  the  top  earUi  that  is  in 
the  pit,  scald  the  sides  with  hot  water,  and  put  in  a  sufficient  quanti^  of  warm 
ftesh  earth ;  next  take  off  your  hand-glass,  and,  having  two  sticks,  place  one 
under  each  end  of  the  boards  that  have  the  plants,  and  gently  take  them  off  the 
rack,  and  place  them  on  the  fresh  earth  in  the  pit  where  they  are  to  remain ; 
then,  by  placing  a  small  piece  of  board  against  the  earth  that  contains  the 
plants,  (the  bricks  having  been  removed,)  gently  draw  away  the  two  outside 
boards;  the  middle  one  is  drawn  ont  endwise,  it  being  divided  in  the  middle, 
and  in  that  part  rests  on  brackets  attached  to  the  two  outside  boards.  By  this 
method  they  may  be  ridged  out  when  in  bloont,  and  fruit  cut  the  second  week 
afterwards,  and  are  not  subject  to  the  attacks  of  wood-lice.  The  boards  that  are 
put  on  the  suspended  rack  are  three,  of  a  breadth  which  forms  a  square;  the 
middle  board  being  divided  across  the  middle,  which  make  four  pieces :  the  rack 
is  suspended  by  four  pieces  of  chain,  which  hook  to  any  height  that  may  be  re- 
quired.— EDwn.  Elliott. — Gard.  Mag. 
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Culture  of  the  Oranoe-Treb,  in  England.— After  having  procured  a 
quantity  of  good  seed  from  the  common  Citron,  sow  it  about  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruaiy,  or  beginning  of  March,  at  the  latest,  in  twenty-four  sized  pots,  filled  with 
rich  light  mould;  covering  it  half  an  inch  thick  with  the  same  sort  of  soil,  and 
spread  a  little  moss  over  the  top,  to  keep  the  mould  moist  Plunge  your  pots 
in  a  hotbed,  previously  prepared  for  them,  of  about  70  to  75  degrees  of  heat,  ta- 
king good  care  not  to  let  the  heat  sink  below  that  temperature.  In  a  few  days 
the  plants  will  make  their  appearance  through  the  moss,  after  which  a  little  air 
must  be  given  them  when  the  weather  pennits.  As  soon  as  they  attain  the 
height  of  five  or  six  inches,  which,  if  properly  managed,  will  be  in  five  or  six 
weeks  after  they  are  sown,  pot  them  in  sixty  or  small  forty-eight  sized  pots,  ta- 
king good  care  to  drain  the  pots  well,  which  is  a  veiy  necessary  thing  towards 
the  growing  of  any  plant  well,  and  especially  orange  trees ;  after  which,  plunge 
the  pots  in  the  hot^bed  as  before,  taking  good  care  that  the  bottom  heat  is  not 
too  violent  for  their  roots,  and  keep  a  steady  heat,  so  as  not  to  let  them  get  in 
any  way  stunted  in  their  growth,  and  by  the  month  of  July,  the  givater  part  of 
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them  will  be  ready  for  being  engrafted.  Prepare  a  gentle  hot-bed  in  a  shadj 
utnatioD ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  conveniently  done,  turn  the  back  of  the  frame 
towardi  the  south ;  then  graft  the  plants,  which  may  be  performed  in  various 
ways  with  equal  success ;  but  the  manner  to  be  recommended  is  deft  grafting, 
as  the  scion  heals  over  the  wound  much  sooner  than  by  any  other  way.  Take 
off  the  top  of  the  scion  before  inserting  it  in  the  stock.  At  this  time  much  care 
is  required  to  keep  up  a  proper  heat;  and  that  the  plants  be  shaded  with  don. 
ble  mats,  for  the  clear  sun  will  often  cause  a  complete  failure.  When  they  have 
properly  taken,  admit  a  little  air;  but  it  must  be  sparingly  at  first  If  conveni* 
ent,  keep  the  plants  in  a  frame  during  winter,  and  take  good  care  not  to  over* 
water  them.  If,  about  the  beginning  of  April,  a  little  dung  heat  be  given,  to  set 
them  growing,  they  will  benefit  much  by  it,  provided  plenty  of  air  be  admitted, 
to  prevent  them  growing  weak.  If  one  shoot  be  likely  to  take  too  much  the  lead 
of  the  others,  pinch  off  the  top.  The  orange-tree  does  not  require  to  be  shut  up 
in  a  house,  like  stove  plants,  but  ought  to  have  plenty  of  air  at  all  seasons,  and 
in  sunmier,  should  be  put  out  early  in  the  season.*— R.  S. — Gard.  Mag. 

On  thb  Culture  of  tbb  Carnation. — In  September  take  the  layers  off  th« 
old  plants,  and  pot  them  two  in  each  forty-eight  sized  pot,  in  soil  composed  of 
one-half  leaf  soil,  and  one-half  coane  pit  sand  approaching  to  grit  Before  pla- 
cing the  plants  in  the  pots,  give  a  good  drainage  by  plenty  of  potsherds.  When 
potted  give  a  sufficient  watering,  and  place  them,  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun, 
in  a  frame  filled  with  (dd  tan  so  high,  that  it  will  just  admit  the  pot  and  plant 
to  stand  on  the  surface,  and  not  touch  the  {^aas.  Shut  them  dose  down,  and 
diade  them  for  a  few  days,  until  recovered  from  potting ;  then  begin  gcadnally 
to  give  air,  and  increase  it  till,  in  dry  warm  weather,  the  li|^ts  may  be  entirely 
taken  off;  take  care  to  dose  them  down  again  before  the  evening  dews  fall,  and 
preserve  them  at  aU  times  carefully  from  exoess  of  wet,  or  mildew,  and  canker  will 
infest,  if  not  destroy  the  plants.  Follow  this  mode  of  treatment  until  November 
or  December,  giving  ^.  little  water  to  those  which  appear  dry.  When  severe 
weather  sets  in,  keep  the  lights  oompletdy  dosed ;  but  when  the  weaCher  changes 
and  days  lengthen,  give  air  as  before,  until  the  latter  end  of  March,  when  for  a 
few  days  before  final  removing,  give  full  air  night  and  day.  In  potting,  place  a 
cingle  plant  in  each  thirty  sized  pot  for  blooming;  the  soil  used,  is  composed  of 
three-fifths  decomposed  leaf  soil,  one-fifth  coarse  pit  sand  or  grit,  one-fifth  road« 
scraping  from  a  limestone  made  road,  or  the  subsoil  or  paring  next  the  stone 
used  for  lime ;  these  ingredients  should  be  well  mixed  and  exposed  to  the  frosts 
of  winter,  and  be  frequently  turned,  at  the  same  time  carefully  picking  out  all 
worms,  wireworms,  &c  fill  each  pot  with  about  one-sixth  of  weU  broken  potsherda 
to  give  a  good  drainage,  place  a  little  of  the  coarsest  soil  upon  this,  and  place 
one  plant  in  each  pot,  reducing  the  old  ball  a  little,  so  that  the  roots,  when 
finally  placed,  may  just  be  within  the  rim  of  the  pot,  not  deeper;  then  fill  up 
with  the  compost,  and  plunge  the  pots  in  the  ground  where  they  are  intended  to 
bloom,  the  rim  being ^just  covered  with  air.  Before  plunging,  lay  a  small  por- 
tion of  soot  in  the  place  where  each  pot  is  to  stand,  this  prevents  the  entiy  of 
worms,  &c.  This  method  is  preferable  to  growing  the  plants,  either  in  large  pots 
to  stand  on  the  surface,  or  in  the  open  ground.  In  the  season  of  layering,  place 
an  inch  thick  of  fine  sandy  soil  round  each  pot,  in  this  the  layers  will  readily 
strike  root — Wm.  Mat. — Tram.  Hori.  Soc. 
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New  and  very  Rare  Plants,  figured  in  the  Periodicals. 

CLASS  I.—DICOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS,  OR  EXOGENES. 

anacardiaVbje. — ^The  Cashew  Tribe. 
DuT^kUA  ov>TA. — Qyate-Ieaved  Duvaua.  An  evergreen  shrub  with  bright 
shining  leaves,  emitting,  when  bruised,  a  grateful  scent  Native  of  Chili,  whence 
it  was  lately  introduced.  Flowers  small,  pale  yellow.  Culture — It  is  about  as 
hardy  as  the  myrtle,  and  will,  therefore,  in  the  northern  parts  of  England,  require 
the  protection  of  a  frame  or  greenhouse,  but  in  the  south,  it  will  grow  in  any 
soil  or  situation  which  is  dry  in  summer,  and  well  drained  in  winter.  If  trained 
against  a  wall,  and  sheltered  by  a  /oof  of  thatch  in  the  winter,  they  succeed 
perfectly.  They  may  be  propogated  by  cuttings  of  the  ripe  wood,  struck  in  sand 
under  a  bell-glass,  in  a  gentle  heat. — Bot.  Reg. 

Papaterace^. — ^The  Poppy  Tribe.  ' 
Papaver  persicum. — ^An  annual,  probably  of  little  value  to  the  Gardener, 
in  consequence  of  its  petals  being  so  quickly  deciduous.  Received  by  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  from  Mr.  Otto,  of  Berlin.  Flowers  red.  Culture — It  is  hardy 
and  requires  similar  treatment  to  other  hardy  annuals,  it  is  readily  propogated 
by  seeds. — Bot  Reg, 

ACANTHACE^. — The  Justicia  Tribe. 
Calophanes  oblonoif^olia. — Spotted  flowered  Calophanes.  A  dwarf  per- 
rennial  with  rich  azure  blue  flowers.  Native  of  Carolina,  whence  it  was  lately 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dennis.  Culture — ^This  is  by  far  the  prettiest  of  the  extra* 
tropical  Acanthacese,  and  is  really  an  interesting  addition  to  our  hardy  border 
flowen.  It  requires  to  be  planted  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  and  b  readily 
increased  by  parting  the  roots. — Sw.  Fl.  Gard. 

SOLANEJB. — The  Nightshade  Tribe. 
Witbbr'inoia  purp^urba. — Purple  Flowered  Witheringia.  Native  of  Chili, 
whence  it  was  sent  by  Mr.  George  Eglington  to  Messrs.  Loddiges,  in  1829.  Cul- 
ture— ^They  should  be  preserved  in  tihe  greenhouse  potted  in  rich  loam.  The 
root  is  a  small  roundish  tuber,  which  prod  aces  several  trailing  branches,  and  thoK 
taken  off  strike  root  readily,  and  form  plants. — Bot.  Cab, 

scrophvlarinje. — ^The  Figwort  Tribe. 
ScHiZANTHTJB  PiNNATUfl  humiU» — This  excellent  variety  was  raised  firom  seed, 
sold  in  London  last  spring  by  Mr.  Cuming,  and  flowered  at  the  Compte  de 
Vandes,  at  Bayswater,  in  June.  In  all  its  habits  it  seems  to  agree  with  the  spe- 
cies to  which  it  is  referred.  Flowers  lilac  and  rose,  very  handsome. — Bot.  Reg. 
for  Feb.  Culture — A  hardy  annual,  growing  from  six  inchss  to  a  foot  high,  and 
will  thrive  in  very  common  light  soiL    It  is  propogated  by  seeds. 

ONAORARiiK. — ^The  Evening  Primrose  Tribe. 
CEnoth^era  Conci'mna. — Pencilled  Tree  Primrose.  A  dwarf  annual  with 
pale  rose  coloured  flowers,  elegantly  pencilled  with  branching  veins  of  a  deeper 
tint  Native  of  Chili  and  was  introduced  last  year,  from  seeds  collected  in  that 
country  by  Mr.  Hugh  Cuming.  Culture — It  requires  the  same  treatment  as 
other  hardy  annuals,  and  is  very  easily  propogated  by  seeds. — Sw.  FL  GonL 
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MYRSINEJE. 

MmsiNB  CAPiTELLATA. — ClustcT-flowered  Myrsine.  A  tree  growing  iu  Ne- 
pal, its  native  country,  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  and  a,ccordiug  to  Dr.  Wal- 
lich,  the  wood  is  greatly  esteemed  by  the  natives  for  various  carpenters  work,  also 
the  ripe  fruits  are  eaten.  Introduced  in  1828.  Flowers  small,  yellowish  green, 
and  without  ornament — BoL  Mag,  Cultures-It  requires  the  stove,  should  be 
potted  ib  loam  and  peat,  and  may  be  propogated  by  cuttings. 

LOASEJB. 

Barto^nia  Albe'bcens. — White-stalked  Bartouia.  An  annual  with  white 
flowers,  rather  curious  than  ornamental;  it  was  raised  by  Mr.  Lambert  from  seeds 
received  by  Mr.  Cuming.  Native  of  dry  water  courses  in  the  province  of  Men- 
doza,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Gillies.  Culture — It  is  hardy  but  should 
be  raised  in  a  frame,  in  order  to  get  it  into  blossom  sufficiently  early  to  perfect 
its  seeds. — Sw,  Fl  Gard. 

CLASS  IL— MONOCOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS,  OR  ENDOGENES. 

ORCHiOEiE. — The  Orchis  Tribe. 
Oncidicm  Harrisonianum. — Mrs.  Arnold  Harrison's  Onddium. — This  very 
dbtinct  species,  was  discovered  on  the  Organ  Mountains  of  Brazil,  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Harrison,  of  Rio  Janeiro .-  Ic  is  distinguishable  by  its  fleshy,  slightly  chan-  - 
nelled  recur^'ed  leaves ;  each  of  which  is  placed  upon  a  little  pseudo-bulb,  not 
much  bigger  than  a  sparrow's  e;^,  but  round  and  shining.  The  flowers  are  yel- 
low, marked  with  rich  velvetty  brown,  the  panicles  grow  about  a  foot  high,  and 
are  arranged  in  a  graiceful  manner,  something  after  the  way  of  the  O.  flexuosom. 
Cnlture. — It  should  be  potted  in  moss  and  rotten  wood,  and  placed  in  a  warm 
part  of  the  stove,  and  may  be  increased  by  division  of  the  roots. — Bot.  Reg, 

liliacejB. — ^The  Lilly  Tribe. 
Caloch^ortub  l^dteds. — ^Yellow  Calochortus.    This  plant  was  discovered  by 

Mr.  Douglass,  in  California,  and  a  few  roots  of  it  were  received  finom  him  by  the 

Hortienltural  Society,  in  1831.    Its  flowen  are  yellow,  expanding  in  September 

and  October,  and  remain  without  fading  for  a  week  or  ten  days.   Culture.-— It  is 

hardy,  and  appears  to  snoeeed  perfectly  in  a  north  border  in  sandy  peat     From 

the  lateness  of  its  flowering,  it  is  not  likely  to  produoe  seeds;  it  is,  therefore, 

hoped,  it  will  produce  sufficient  o&ets  for  propagation. — BoU  Reg, 

iRiDEiE. — The  Cornflag  Tribe. 
GLA9XOLU9  PUDXBUNDUs. — Blush-flowercd  Corn-Flag.    A  handsome  hybrid, 

raised  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Wm.  Herbert.  Flowers  large,  of  a  brilliant  rose- 
colour,  and  very  showy.  Culture. — It  will  doubtless  require  similar  treatment 
to  the  G.  cardinalis,  and  like  it,  readily  increase  by  ofisets. — Sw,  fL  GanLfor 
Januarg, 

SMiLACEiE. — ^The  Smilax  Tribe. 
Ledbbocria  HTACiNTHiNA. — Hyaciuth-like  Ledebouria.  A  little  bulbous 
plant  Native  of  the  East  Indies.  Dr.  Wight  says,  it  is  very  abundant  at  Ma^ 
solipatam.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Alamparau  it  is  also  common,  growing  in 
moist  pasture-grounds,  where  the  ends  of  its  leaves,  which  curve  backwards, 
touch  the  soil,  take  root,  and  produoe  new  bulbs. — Bot,  Mag.  Culture. — It  will 
no  doubt,  require  the  stove,  and  will  probably  grow  in  peat  and  loam,  and  may 
be  propagated  by  oiKets. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY. 

On  the  Powbr  of  the  Common  Bee  to  Generate  a  auBEN.-— fCofilt.. 
nued  from  page  137.^— The  system  fell  to  the  ground,  upon  the  attack  of  Hum- 
mel and  others ;  but  another  theorist  immediately  rose  up,  in  the  person  of  the 
celebrated  Strube,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  light  thrown  upon  the  natural 
economy  of  the  bee  by  his  predecessors,  considered,  that  by  the  following  system, 
he  had  reconciled  all  their  contrarieties,  and  removed  all  their  obscurities: — 

Working  Bees  Queen 


Working  Bees 


Male  Female 

I  , * V 

Drones.  Imperfect  Mother  Drones.        Perfect  Queens. 

* 

According  to  this  system,  the  Queen,  with  a  doubU-hnmched  ovarwm^  lays 
male  and  female  eggs ;  the  male  eggs  are  placed  in  the  amall  cells,  aad  in  the 
first  part  are  bred  working  bees;  the  female  eggs,  however,  as  soon  as  the  bees 
have  brooded  some  of  them  in  acom-formed  cells,  become  Qneensy  which  can 
breed  both  sesies,  and  from  them  spring  the  principal  race  of  all  the  chief  modier 
bees.  The  majority,  however,  of  these  female  eggs  are  plaoed  in  small  cells,  and 
are  bred  as  degraded  Queens.  The  remaining  part  of  the  working  bees,  are  those 
which,  in  the  end,  are  only  able  to  breed  drones.  The  fructification  of  the  Queen 
is  performed  by  the  male  working  bees,  and  not  by  the  drones :  the  drones,  which 
are  bred  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May,  derive  their  existence  from  the  de- 
graded Queens.  The  ovarium  of  these  female  bees,  cannot  properly  develope 
itself  in  the  small  celb ;  independently  of  which,  they  are  in  their  nature  consi* 
deraUy  weakened.  The  impulse  to  breeding  thereby  becomes  greatly  moderated ; 
and  it  is  only  in  the  warm  months,  that  the  freshness  of  the  honey,  and  the  heat 
of  the  hive,  instigate  these  weak  imperfect  mothers  to  propagation. 

They  mingle  with  the  few  drones  which  are  at  this  time  to  be  found  in  the 
hive,  and  contribute  to  the  population  of  the  republic  The  eggs  from  which 
the  first  drones  arise,  are  laid  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  and,  as  during  the 
winter,  they  lie  beyond  the  central  heat  of  the  hive;  they  do  not  develope  them- 
selves before  the  spring.  It  is  only  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  male  working 
bees,  that  the  Queen  is  fructified  by  the  drones. — R.  Huist,  Esq. — Ma4f»  NaL 
Hist, 

Blue  Colour  of  the  Sky. — ^As  the  atmosphere  extends  upwards,  its  density 
becomes  gradually  less  and  less,  and  of  course  its  power  of  reflecting  the  8an*B 
rays  in  like  proportion  diminishes,  till  at  last,  at  the  extreme  verge,  when  it  ter^ 
minates,  there  is  no  reflection  at  all,  or  total  darkness.  The  extreme  strata  then 
being  most  rarefied,  have  the  least  powers  of  reflecting  the  rays  of  ligh^ 
and  the  light  thus  reflected  is  of  a  bluish  tint,  or  consists  principally  of  the  blue 
rays.    In  this  manner,  a  dark-brown  mountain,  whose  surface  has  small  reflec 
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live  capabilities,  when  wen  at  a  distance,  has  a  deep-blne  appearance  exactly  si- 
milar to  the  atmosphere.  It  cannot  be  the  medium  of  the  air,  through  which  it 
ia  seen,  that  renders  it  of  this  colour;  for  if  part  of  the  mountain  be  covered  with 
anow,  which  has  strong  reflective  powen,  this  snow  is  still  seen  of  a  pure  white 
odour.  It  has  been  ascertained  too,  that  the  atmosphere,  when  seen  from  the 
top  of  a  very  high  mountain,  has  a  deep-blue  tint,  approaching  to  black,  and 
this  tint  becomes  deeper  the  higher  you  ascend.  It  may  be  observed  also,  that 
the  centre  of  the  atmosphere,  looking  perpendicularly  upwards,  always  appear  of 
a  deep  blue  colour,  which  gradually  passes  to  a  white  appearance  towards  the 
extreme  verge  of  the  horizon,  or  in  the  lower  strata  next  the  earth.  Here  most 
dense  air  is  accumulated,  and  here  the  reflection  is  most  perfect,  or  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  white  light;  whereas,  perpendicularly  overheard  the  lays  of  light 
pass  through  less  of  this  air,  the  reflection  is  fainter,  and  hence  the  deeper  blue 
colour.— W.  Ramih^Field,  Nat.  Mag: 

Objections  to  thb  kbcbivbd  Thbobt  of  Riin.— It  is  the  received  opin- 
ion, that  rain  is  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun's  rays  raising  the  water  in  a  state 
of  vapour,  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  being  there  condensed 
by  the  cold,  descends  again,  and  thus  fonns  rain. 

ObjeeUon  i^lrsr.— That  water  requires  a  heat  equal  to  sixty  degrees  of  Fah. 
tfaennometer,  to  raise  it  into  vapour,  according  to  the  commonly  received  opin- 
ion, when  experience  proves  that  we  have  the  most  rain  when  it  stands  below 
temperate,  which  is  A6  degrees ;  for  instance,  the  snow  in  frost,  and  the  rain  after. 

<^ieeli4m  Sewnd.-^ThaX  when  we  have  the  greatest  heat^  with  the  largest  lots 
of  water,  we  have  the  least  rain,  as  witness  eveiy  dry  summer. 

Ohje^itm  ThM. — ^When  vapour  is  condensed  into  water,  which  it  must 
be,  ii  exposed  to  aa  atmosphere  colder  than  itself,  it  must  immediately  de- 
scend, as  witneas  the  dews;  it  being  the  heavier  in  its  specific  gtavity  than  the 
bulk  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Therefore,  were  water  raised  into  vapour, 
by  the  heat  of  300  degrees,  it  must  be  immediately  condensed  by  the  sudden 
change  of  temperature,  and  descend  before  it  had  risen  to  the  height  of  one 
hundred  yards,  much  less  rise  into  the  highest  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
remain  there  for  a  length  of  time,  and  then  form  clouds,  and  so  produce  rain,  as 
witness  the  steam  arising  from  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine,  or  the  refrigeratory 
of  a  common  alembic. 

Oljection  Fourth, — ^Experience  has  proved  that  we  have  the  most  rain  in 
nigfati,  and  in  winter,  when  of  course  it  must  be  the  coldest,  as  then  the  Sun  has 
the  least  influence. 

Objedum  Pyth. — There  is  no  vapour  arises  from  the  water  when  the  Sun  has 
the  most  influence ;  for  place  a  looking-glass  over  a  river,  when  the  Sun  shines 
with  his  meridian  force,  and  it  wiQ  not  so  much  as  dim  it;  but  when  the  Sun  is 
gone  down,  the  vapour  rises  so  as  to  be  visible. 

Objection  Sixth, — If  the  old  theory  was  true,  there  would  always  be  the  most 
rain  in  the  tropics,  where  the  Sun  is  vertical,  which  is  not  the  fact — FiekPs 
NaiwraUMt^  Magazine. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


I.— QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

Talc,  a  Scbstitvte  for  Glass. — Id  compliance  with  your  request,  and  for 
the  information  of  a  '^  Subscriber  at  Hastings'*  Vol  1,  page  437,  I  beg  to  say  that 
Talc  may  be  bought  at  Knight's,  in  Foster  lane,  Cheapside,  where,  about  three 
months  since  I  purchased  a  piece  about  seven  or  eight  inch-s  square,  and  one 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  for  six  shillings  and  sixpence,  being  after  the  rate  of 
twenty  shillings  a  pound;  it  will  separate  in  flakes  as  thin  as  paper,  but  not 
thinking  that  it  would  answer  mypuipose  to  use  for  glazing  a  two*ligfat  frame, 
which  I  had  then  just  made,  compared  with  glass  at  Ss.  6d.  per  gross,  for  sizes 
6  by  3,  and  6s.  6d.  for  6  by  3,  I  determined  not  to  use  it,  and  ultimately  used 
the  glass.  I  bare  been  looking  some  time  in  expectation  of  a  communication 
from  Electriout,  page  337,  and  473,  on  his  economical  methoJ  of  building  small 
Forcing  Houses,  &c.  f  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  correspondents  would  in- 
form me  the  best  sort  of  paint  in  regard  to  durability,  and  expence  for  flrames, 
and  other  exposed  wood  work.  HoRTiciTLTiTmisT. 

ScARiFTiNo  Frutt  Trees. — I  am  not  surprised  that  your  correspondent 
^  G.  A.  L."  should  pronounce  the  reasons  assigned  to  him  for  the  performance 
of  this  operation,  **  puerile,  contradictory,  and  worthless  in  the  way  of  argument,'^ 
if  this  were  adduced  in  support  of  any  thing  like  a  general  practice.  I  am  per- 
fectly  aware  that  the  gardeners  do  occasionally  divide  the  bark  of  some  trees, 
perhaps  of  the  cherry  tree  almost  exclusively,  by  making  a  perpendicular  incision 
the  whole  length  of  the  stem.  But  diis  operation  which  G.  A.  L.  considen  as  an 
outrage;  and  contrary  to  the  principles  of  science,  is,  I  think,  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  never  performed  by  really  able  men,  excepting  in  the  case  of  diseased  action. 

This  it  is  well  known,  takes  place  in  the  vegetable,  as  well  as  in  the  animal 
economy.  The  regular  progress  of  a  healthy  young  tree  implies  the  formation 
and  deposition  of  two  new  layers  annually.  A  new  layer  of  soft  or  sap  wood 
(alburnum)  is  deposited  upon,  and  exterior  to  the  wood  of  the  preceding  year ; 
and  a  new  layer  of  bark,  (liber)  is  placed  within  the  last  formed  layer  of  bcvk. 
Thus  the  baric  increases  inwardly,  and  the  wood  enlarges  outwardly,  in  as  much 
as  refers  to  all  the  depositions  of  former  years,  the  two  new  layers  being  in  juxta 
position,  or  close  contact,  the  one  with  the  other.  Now  if  by  diseane  (for  such  it 
must  be)  the  outer  and  older  layers  of  bark  become  so  indurated  and  unyielding 
as  to  cramp  the  interior  of  the  tree,  and  impede  the  deposition  of  the  two  new 
strata,  the  progress  of  the  plant  must  be  arrested.  The  tree  in  this  case  ceases 
to  enlarge ;  it  assumes  a  constricted  and  unhealthy  appearance,  and  is  in  a  state 
which  gardeners  term  hide-bound.  Hitherto  no  other  remedy  has  been  found 
effectual  than  that  of  dividing  the  bark ;  and  the  operation,  viewed  physiologi- 
cally, can,  I  think,  be  justified  by  two  considerations.  The  first  is,  that  space  is 
immediately  afforded  by  the  gap  or  opening  caused  by  the  elasticity  of  the  bark. 
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and  the  seeond  that  the  stimulus  exerted  by  the  vital  energy  of  the  tree  tends 
not  only  to  heal  the  wound,  thus  giving  enlarged  bulk  to  the  trunk,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  distribute  those  elaborated  juices  which  ultimately  constitute  the 
cellular  structure  of  the  new  concentric  layers.  The  office  of  every  bud  is  to 
fiend  down  fibrous  procettes;  and  then  fibres  constitute  the  mi^or  part  of  the 
hard  and  woody  parts  of  the  stem.*  It  will  then  be  evident  that  if  constriction 
prevent  the  progress  of  their  fibres,  the  buds  cannot  make  a  healthy  advance, 
nor  can  any  stem  increase  duly  in  size.  As  to  giving  a  vent  to  the  exuberance 
of  the  sap,  the  assertion  is  indeed  puerile,  and  unworthy  any  man  pretending 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  structure.  O.  I.  T. 

Rhubasb  Plants.— The  reply  solicited  by  '<  Rhea"  page  813,  VoL  I,  may  I 
conceive  be  given  without  much  difficulty.  "  Rhea"  may  be  assured  that  the 
change  in  the  quality  of  her  Rhubarb  was  occasioned  solely  by  the  unseasonable 
as  well  as  too  liberal  and  protracted  abstraction  of  the  leaves.  These  organs  are 
the  vitals  of  the  plant,  they  laborate  and  convey  all  those  perfected  juices  which 
are  deposited  in  the  roots,  and  become  the  paberlum,  life-blood,  as  well  as  source 
of  the  next  year's  dev  elopements.  Rhubarb,  as  Dr.  Be  van  has  observed,  should 
not  be  cut  during  the  first  year ;  but  if  it  be  so  cut,  or  rather  pulled,  the  prac- 
tice should  be  continued  in  onio  for  a  very  limited  time  in  the  spring.  If  the 
leaves  be  removed,  not  only  throughout  the  summer,  but  even  till  the  dose  of 
October,  the  roots  must  be  impoverished ;  and  having  received  llttie,  or  no  new 
proper  juice  from  the  summer  leaves,  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  fine  fiiU 
buds,  and  large  foliage  in  the  succeeding  spring.  This  fact  is  taught  by  philoso- 
phical science,  and  confirmed  by  positive  experience.  To  do  Rhubarb  justice, 
the  first  developed  leaves  only  should  be  employed ;  and  all  that  arc  protruded 
afi^r  June  ought  to  be  left  till  they  decay  naturally.  In  the  winter  a  good  coat- 
ing of  suitable  manure,  should  be  laid  all  over  the  bed,  and  the  plants  I  think 
should  rest  untouched  for  one  year.  If  2i  plants  of  the  scarlet  Goliah  were  ar< 
ranged  in  four  rows,  the  plants  four  or  five  feet  apart,  the  rows  might  be  cut  in 
alternate  succession :  that  is,  twelve  plants  might  be  cut  as  one  year,  and  the 
other  twelve  in  the  year  following,  with  a  certainty  of  ample  supply. 

List  of  Plants. — I  think  you  might  prepare  two  very  good  articles  contain- 
ing a  list  of  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs  for  the  whole  year.  There  are  two 
books,  the  Flora  Historica,  and  the  Sylva  Florifera,  which  would  furnish  nearly 
all  the  materials  if  properly  abridged.  People  in  the  country  who  like  gardens, 
would  feel  much  obliged  by  it ;  you  have  a  Ibt  of  new  and  beautiful  plants.  I 
want  a  list  of  old  and  beautiful  ones  as  well,  the  new  are  dear,  the  old  are  cheap 
and  quite  as  good.  The  Horticultural  Register  would  do  much  good  by  giving 
lists  from  time  to  time  of  the  plants  and  trees  sold  at  the  different  nurseries,  to- 
gether with  their  prices;  every  great  nurseryman  publishes  his  list  anually,  and 
several  of  them  might  be  formed  into  one  list,  or  three  or  four  columns  might  be 
made,  shewing  the  difference  of  prices,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  A  list 
of  the  chief  Nurserymen,  and  Florists,  a  list  of  the  second-rate  Nurserymen,  of 

■*  See  Dr.  Aikin's  remarks  on  the  descending  fibres  of  the  buds,  in  his  calen- 
dar of  the  year,  for  April.  Professor  Lindley's  observations  on  leaf-buds  at 
at  page  26,  numbers  99,  100,  and  101,  of  his  recent  valuable  ''  Outiine  of  the 
first  Principles  of  Horticulture,"  and  also  his  very  interesting  paper  on  the 
anomalous  structure  of  the  trunk  of  an  exogenous  tree,  at  page  476,  No  3,  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,  May  1831. 
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thoM  who  raise  large  quantities  of  seedling  timber  trees,  to  wappiy  the  tmde,  of 
those  who  are  remarkable  for  any  particular  flower  or  plant,  of  the  pi&cipal 
seedsmen,  of  the  principal  makers  of  Horticultural  instmments  and  implements^ 
not  confining  them  to  London,  or  its  immediate  neigfabonrfaood.  The  prices 
also  of  the  more  common  flowers  and  seeds  with  which  Covent  Garden  is  sup- 
plied, in  the  same  way  as  we  often  see  the  price  of  vegetables  mentioned,  would 
be  Teiy  desirable.  In  an  article  in  your  last  volnme,  p.  598, 1  observe  you 
speak  of  the  Birch.  I  think  I  have  discovered  that  the  Birch  unlike  the  Ash  &c. 
never  makes  a  good  head  if  it  is  lopped.  Your  correspondent  says  the  Fir  should 
be  felled  in  summer,  how  is  it  in  the  great  Fir  timber  countries ;  I  wish  some  of 
your  correspondeotB  could  find  out  some  use  for  the  small  poles  of  four  inches 
diameter  of  the  Scotch  Fir.  Would  it  be  possible  to  make  charcoal  of  them  t 
1  have  heard  that  the  charcoal  of  the  Pitch  Pine  is  found  to  destroy  the  flavour 
of  Rum  when  distilled  from  it,  and  to  make  it  perfectiy  good  for  the  use  of  gin 
and  brandy  makers.  A.  B. 


IL— NOTICES  AND  ANTICIPATIONS. 

OaOOM '8  SvFBBB  DwAKF  Blub  Pba. — ^Thc  veiy  excelleBt  character  given  to 
us  of  this  Pea  has  induced  us  to  give  it  publicity.  We  calculate  it  will  be  found 
a  great  acquisition,  and  well  worthy  of  a  most  extensive  cultivation.  It  grows 
about  a  foot  high,  fans  very  much,  produces  a  very  lai^  crop,  boils  greener  than 
any  other  sort,  is  superior  in  flavour,  according  to  the  judgment  of  all  who  have 
tasted  it :  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  flt  for  use  long  after  it  has  arrived  at 
its  full  siase,  consequeuUy  continues  in  perfection  mudi  longer  than  any  other. 

Philosophical  Convbrsations  ;  in  which  are  faailiacfy  explained  the  ef- 
fects and  causes  of  many  daily  occunences  in  Natural  Phenomena.  By  F.  C. 
Bakewell. 

Intboduction  to  Gbolooy. — Fourth  edition,  greatly  enlarged  with  numer- 
ous plates  and  cuts. 
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OR  OBSERVATIONS  ON  NATURE  FOR    APRIL. 

Apbil,  although  a  very  pleasant  month,  is  generally  subject  to  many  changes. 
It  is  often  ushered  in  with  cold  easterly  winds,  which  tend  to  check  vegetation, 
and  prevent  the  losses  which  might  otherwise  be  sustained  by  the  warm,  sunny, 
and  showery  days,  stimulating  the  buds  and  blossoms  to  open,  before  the  spring 
frosts  are  sufficientiy  subsided  to  insure  the  setting  of  a  good  crop  of  firuit. 
Amongst  the  multitude  of  plants  adorning  our  fields  and  woods,  may  be  selected 
the  common  Ladies  Slipper  (Cypripedium  Calceolus)  fig.  1.  This  is  a  veiy  hand- 
some plant  with  flowers  of  a  purple  and  yeUow  colour,  growing  about  a  foot 
high,  only  thriving  in  shady  situations,  not  uncommon  in  the  dry  woods  of  Der- 
byshire. It  continues  flowering  until  June.  The  Carex  pallescens  (2)  usually 
abounds  in  moist  pastures,  and  wet  shady  situations,  it  grows  about  one  foot 
high.    The  Camelina  Sativa,  or  Gold  of  Pleasure  (3)  grows  about  a  foot  high, 
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and  bean  ycDo*  ttmtn,  oftcD  plentiful,  in  caltivkCea  field*,  pHticlilarljr  unong^ 
flax,  wiA  ubicli  itii  often  introduced  from  sbroad.  In  Kinie  paits  of  Enrope.it 
ia  cultivated  for  the  wedi,  from  which  oil  i»  obtained.  Id  woodi,  where  the  «oU 
ia  of  ■  light  laiidf  nature,  the  Adoia  HowhaCellina  (4)  (hrivei  almoel  annodced. 
Buns.— About  the  middle  of  the  month  the  Nighdngale,  Black  Cap,  Red- 
rtart,  and  many  other  tnmmet  visiloM  arrive.  We  never  yet  met  with  an  in- 
Mance  of  the  Nightingale  baring  been  either  eeen  or  heard  in  the  High  Peak  of 
Derbjnhirei  Uit  ipring  we  heard  one  in  a  coppice  near  Derby,  but  we  conceive 
even  that  to  bare  been  a  solitary  instann,  notwithstanding  in  some  parti  of 
Notlinghamihire  they  abound,  and  tbeir  nesta  are  not  uncommon.  The  Black- 
er it  very  common  with  tu,  and  with  hi«  mellow  notea,  in  nine  measnn  oom- 
pennlei  for  the  abience  of  the  Nightingale, 


HoLLCtcona  Ahiiialb. — In  old  walls  and  under  bedgei  is  sheltered  the  Heine 
rnfesoeni,  (3)  the  shell  is  nearly  three-fourthi  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  semi- 
timnsparent,  varfiDg  m  colour  from  pale  aah,  to  nifons  brown,  oiten  marked  with 
paler  or  darker  blotches,  rarely  pure  white.  The  Helix  Carthuriana  (6)  is  not 
uncommon  in  chalky  and  sandy  districtB  j  it  is  ^>out  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  thin  and  neariy  transparent,  of  a  pale  yellowish  white,  or  lead  eolonr. 
Also  in  siniilar  sitaatdons  the  Helix  Carthnsianella  (6)  may  be  found  {  the  shell 
is  aboDt  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  more  depressed  than  tiie  last,  and  not  so 
glovy;  on  the  outside  of  the  apertnre  ii  a  milk  white  band.  The  Helix  Arboa- 
tomm  (7)  is  not  uncommon  in  moist,  wet,  shadjr  places,  it  is  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  high,  and  about  a«  much  in  diameter.  Its  usual  colour  is  brown, 
marbled  with  yellowish  spots,  with  a  single  blackish  band  winding  roond  the 
middle  of  the  lowest  volution  and  continuing  round  the  base  of  the  rest  The 
culonr,  however,  ii  rather  variable,  sometimes  it  is  greenish,  yellow  with  a  pale 
band,  and  in  other  instances  without  a  band,  and  marbled  with  white  spots. 

InsEon. — Those  who  are  not  versed  in  the  technical  terms  of  Entomology,  may 
spend  many  amnsing  hours  in  studying  the  habits  of  the  more  insenious  insects. 
The  varions  species  of  auts,  for  example,  are  now  busily  repairing  tbe  damages 
which  the  severities  of  winter  have  produced  npon  their  domiciles. 
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Cause  or  sound  emitted  by  Ctchrus  kostratus. — ^Among  the  oompara- 
tiyely  small  number  of  insects  which  have  the  power  of  emitting  voluntary^  sonnds, 
Cychrus  rostratns  has  long  been  known.  Tho  insect  when  disturbed  or  alarmed, 
utters  a  low,  angry,  hissing  sound,  distinctly  audible  at  some  distance.  On  the 
inner  edges  of  the  inflexed  margins  of  the  elytra,  are  two  small  grooves  extend- 
ing from  near  the  base,  to  within  a  line  or  two  of  the  apex,  where  they  rather 
suddenly  expand.  The  lateral  edges  of  the  plates,  are,  when  at  rest,  lodged 
in  these  groves ;  and  it  is  by  their  fHction,  particularly  of  the  last  segment  but 
j)ne,  which  works  in  the  widest  part  of  the  grooves)  that  the  sound  is  produced. 
An  imitation  of  it  might  be  made  by  rubbing  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  stiff  paper 
in  the  channeL  f 

Meteorology. — Dew  appears  only  on  calm  and  clear  nights.  It  is  never 
seen  in  nights  both  cloudy  and  windy ;  and  if  in  the  course  of  the  night,  the  wea> 
ther  from  being  serene  should  become  dark  and  stormy,  dew  which  had  been  de- 
posited will  disappear.  A  dear  morning  following  a  cloudy  night,  determines  a 
plentiful  deposition  of  the  retained  vapour.  When  warmth  of  atmosphere  is 
compatable  with  clearness,  as  is  the  case  in  southern  latitudes,  though  seldom  in 
our  own  country,  the  dew  becomes  much  more  copious,  because  the  air  contains 
much  more  moisture.  Dew  continues  to  form  with  increased  copiousness  as  the 
night  advances,  from  the  increased  refrigeration  of  the  ground.  { 

Velocity  or  Light. — ^The  velocity  of  the  particles  of  light  is  truly  astonish- 
ishing,  amounting  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  miles  in  a  second  of  time, 
which  is  nearly  a  million  times  greater  than  the  velocity  of  a  cannon  balL  It 
has  been  found  by  repeated  experiments,  that  when  the  earth  is  exactly  between 
Jupiter  and  the  Sun,  his  satellites  are  seen  eclipsed  about  8^-  minutes  sooner 
than  they  could  be  according  to  the  tables ;  but  when  the  earth  is  nearly  in  the 
opposite  point  of  its  orbit,  these  eclipsb  happen  about  8i  minutes  later  than  the 
tables  predict  them.  Hence  then  it  is  certain,  that  the  motion  of  light  is  not  in- 
stantaneous, but  that  it  takes  up  about  sixteen  minutes  and  a  half,  to  paSb 
over  a  space  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  which  is  at  least  190  mil- 
lions of  miles  in  length,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  800,000  miles  per  second.|| 

Sunshine. — ^The  quantity  of  Sunshine  during  February,  is  as  follows : 


1833      I  Morning  I      Afternoon 
February.  |  11  hours  |    13  h.  45  min. 


Total 
24  h.  45  min 


Average  Daily. 
53  min.  2  sec. 
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CONNECTED  WITH  HORTICULTURE  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Fcbmary  Meetings  oltbougb  not  remarkabte  for  tbe  display  of  any  particolar  object  of 
BoreHy  or  importance  comprised  many  articles  very  creditable  for  the  skill  evinced  in  tbeir 
Cttltiration.  The  principal  matters  observed  were  an  Enville  Pine  Apple,  weight  3  lbs,  from 
Mr.  George  White,  F.  H.  S.;  a  seedling  Camellia  of  the  Warmtah  species  from  Mr.  T.  Wells ; 
a  hybrid  Amaryllis,  Cypridiam  Tennstnm,  and  the  beautiful  varieties  of  fipacris,  E.  impressa, 
snd  E.  nivalis  from  Messrs.  Chandler's  nursery — ^firuit  of  the  Passiflora  qnadrangularis,  or 
Grpiiadilla,  a  collection  of  Camellias  in  which  the  C.  altheoflora,  imbricata,  and  white  anemo. 
niflora  were  conspicuous,  and  collections  of  apples  and  pears,  the  latter  containing  specimens 
of  the  Easter  Beurre,  which  still  maintains  its  rank  as  the  best  spring  Pear,  and  of  the  Double 
de  Guerre,  esteemed  for  its  qualities  when  stewed,  besides  possessing  the  merits  of  being  a 
good  bearer,  a  sound  keeper,  and  very  hardy.  The  communications  read  have  been  **  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  Fig  Tree,"  by  Sir  C.  Monck.  Notes  on  the  Brabant  Bellefleur  apple,  by 
J.  Lindley,  Esq.,  "on  the  growth  of  Dwarf  Apple  Trees,"  by  Mr.  T.  Blake,  F.  H.  8.,  and  ob- 
servations upon  four  French  stewing  Pears,  cultivated  in  the  Society's  Garden,  vis.  the  Bezi 
d'Heri,  the  Bequene  musque,  the  Chapfal,  and  the  Double  de  Ouerre.  The  absence  of  grit- 
tioess,  and  high  flavour  of  these  varieties  make  them  most  deiserving  of  a  place  in  every  col- 
lection. 


Since  our  last  report  the  first  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  month  of  March  has  taken  place 
at  which  the  following  articles  deservedly  excited  much  notice,  viz.  an  Azulea  indica,  from 
John  Horsley  Palmer,  Esq.  the  blossoms  of  which  were  in  such  profusion  that  it  called  to 
mind  the  mognifloent  variety  raised  some  time  since  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  tbe  colour  of 
our  present  subject  not  being  however  so  rich  and  vivid  as  the  A.  Nudiflora,  var.  Thyrsiflora  i 
a  specimen  of  the  Ossage  Orange  (Machira  aurantiaca)  from  Lord  Stanley,  on  which  also  a 
paper  was.  read  from  Mr.  Wm.  Skirving,  of  Liverpool ;  a  hybrid  Rhododendron,  between  R. 
arboreum,  and  R.  Catawbiense,  from  Mr.  Henry  Bum,  Gardener  at  Tottenham  Park ;  some 
excellent  bunches  of  Black  Tripoli,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Charlesworth  Tokay  Grapes,  from 
Mr.  Robert  Buck,  F.  H.  S.  and  various  sorts  of  Camellia  and  Cyllamen  from  Messrs.  Chand- 
lers, Nursery. 

From  the  Society*s  Garden,  Helleboms  odorus,  hybrid  Azalea  Indica,  Thunbergla  coccinea. 
Acacia  decurrens,  Rhododendron  dauricum  sempervisens,  and  acoUectiinof  Crocusses  and 
Camellias  were  greatly  admired.  J.  Reeves,  Esq.  F.  H.  S.  also  exhibited  some  models  of  the 
spouts  of  Chinese  watering  pots,  and  an  improved  Rose  for  those  used  in  this  country,  its  dif- 
ference consisting  in  having  the  perforated  end,  usually  fixed,  made  to  fit  on  tightly  as  a  cap 
by  which  means  the  conical  chamber  may  be  the  more  readily  cleared  of  thos?  substances, 
which  by  their  accumulation  prevent  the  flow  of  the  water ;  the  first  named  implement  is 
formed  of  a  tube  stopped  at  the  extremity,  near  which  is  a  cut,  about  half  way  through,  some- 
times parallel  to  the  end,  somet'mes  at  an  angle,  varying  in  width,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
water  required  to  be  delivered. 

Grafts  of  the  Beurre  Did,  Easter  Beurre  and  Beurre  ranee  Pears,  and  of  the  Boston  Russet, 
and  Brabant  Bellefleur  apples  were  distributed  to  the  Fellows  present. 

Notice  was  also  given  that  three  Meetings  would  take  place  in  the  garden  of  the  Society  in 
the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  for  the  display  on  an  extended  scale  of  garden  productions, 
on  which  occasions  Medals  will  be  adjudged  for  the  most  meritorious  contributions. 
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v.— MONTHLY  HORTICULTURAL  CALENDAR. 

TOM.  APRIL. 

In  consequence  of  tbe  exceeding  qnantity  of  wet  weaHier  since  oar  last,  the  ptrand  has  been 
unfit  to  receiYe  the  different  crops ;  where  soch  things  as  were  recommended  for  March  are  not 
done,  let  them  be  carried  into  effect  without  delay. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Aapmroffui^^Fork  and  spring  dress  the  productive  beds,  and  plant  new  ones. 

BfvoDli.— In  the  beginning  of  the  month,  sowa  small  quantity  of  the  Tali  large-keaiied  Pwfie 
for  use  in  April  next  year,  iJso  some  Eturig  SprmUmg  to  come  in  from  Norember  to  February. 
About  the  middle,  sow  PorUmmiA  far  use  eariy  next  spring ;  and  about  the  end,  some  Green 
Cofw,  Etuiff  Purple  C«pe,  and  Ortmg^  £arly  White  to  prodnoe  from  August  to  CbiistaMsi 
also  the  Siberian  for  April  and  May  next  year. 

BeoMc.— -Plant  Windsors,  and  Longpods,  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  to  succeed  thoae  sown  last 
inonth. 
Cabbagee. — Sow  a  good  supply  of  the  different  sorts,  for  autumn  use. 

Cmflj^MwrCir-Towards  the  end  sow  some  seed,  to  produce  from  October  to  Christmaa  i  and 
finish  planting  out  those  wintered  in  frames. 

.  Cam»ls.— -Finish  sowing  the  Long  Orange  and  Altringham,  any  time  before  the  middle  of  the 
month. 

C^ety. — Sow  a  principal  crop  in  a  warm  rich  border,  and  prick  out  those  raised  last  month. 

Hone-Raddiak.—'Sew  Plantations  of  it  may  still  be  made. 

JEtdney  Beane. — Sow  the  Early  Buff  and  Cream-C<doured  in  boxes,  to  plant  out  for  the  first 
crop ;  and  about  the  end,  a  few  maybe  put  in  a  warm  border  out  of  doors  in  drills  S^  feet  apart. 

LetUteet4 — Sow  the  different  sorts  twice  this  month. 

Petu  of  all  kinds  may  be  sown  to  succeed  each  other. 

Poiatoeg. — About  the  end,  begin  to  plant  out  the  late  crops. 

RttUtskes.— Sow  Scarlet,  Short-Top,  and  Red  and  White  Turnip-rooted  twice,  during  this 
month. 

TVinrijw. — Sow  a  moderate  crop  of  early  Dutch,  to  succeed  thoae  sown  last  month. 

Parsley, — Sow  the  principal  crop. 

Spinach. — Sow  the  round-seeded  once  a  fortnight. 

Winter  Greene.— Sow  Savoys,  Brussel  Sprouts,  Curied  Cale,  &c.  in  the  beginning,  if  not  done 
last  month. 

Herbe  of  different  kinds  should  be  sown  or  propagated  by  parting  the  roots. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Awntiah.— Ifnot  sown,  should  be  done  as  early  as  possible.  See  p.  110,  where  their  culture 
is  detailed. 

Camafiens.— Plant  the  last  year's  layers  in  large  pots,  for  flowering. 

Pclaryawiiiais  and  Erteae  should  now  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 

JtcmoKulMset  planted  last  month,  will  be  up  in  this ;  select  a  fine  day  to  press  the  loose  soil 
about  the  roots. 

7V»Ae-12oscs  should  be  planted,  one  root  in  each  twenty-four  sised  pot  filled  with  rich  mould , 
and  plunged  in  a  pine  pit  or  hot-bed. 

TVridta  ^vomo^-Sow  the  seed  in  pots  or  boxes ;  and  plant  out  the  old  bulbs  in  sandy  soil 
in  a  warm  situation. 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

I^net  now  introduced  up  the  rafters  in  the  Vinery,  will  ripen  their  fruit  in  August.  Vines 
in  poto  now  introduced,  will  ripen  tlieir  fruit  about  tbe  middle  (rf  July. 

Apricot  Treee  will  require  looking  over  as  soon  as  the  leaves  appear ;  and  if  the  foliage  is 
curled,  or  webs  are  seen,  caterpillars  are  secreted  in  the  buds,  open  the  leaves  and  destroy 
them,  or  they  will  become  troublesome. 

Protect  WM  Treet  as  they  come  in  blossom. 

Grafting  may  still  be  performed  iu  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

Mulch  ycKly'Planted  Trees  with  some  half  rotted  dung,  to  keep  the  sun  and  drying  winds 
from  injuring  the  roots. 

Peach  Houses.— If  ihe  fruit  is  b^inning  to  stone,  do  not  allow  fire  heat  to  rise  above  00  deg. 
during  night,  and  70  during  day,  allow  as  much  air  as  the  weather  will  allow. 


THOMAS  I1ARDCASTLK,  PRINTER,  8HRPFIELU. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 


HORTICULTURE. 

ARTICLE  I.— ON  THE  VENTILATION  OF  FORCING-HOUSES. 

BY  MR.  STAFFORD. 

This  subject  requires  the  greatest  attention  of  every  person  occupied 
in  this  description  of  buildings,  for  whilst  the  practice  exists  of 
erecting  these  houses  with  no  other  means  of  admitting  cold  air, 
than  through  apertures  in  the  front,  and  driving  the  hot  air  through 
others  in  the  back  wall,  the  success  will  be  very  precarious,  and  disap- 
pointments often  great.  It  is  very  plain,  that,  to  admit  air,  often  as 
low  as  32  degrees,  into  a  house  when  the  temperature  is  75  or  80 
degrees,  must  necessarily  be  injurious  when  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  stems  of  the  trees  or  plants,  which  are  in  so  high  a  degree  of  ex- 
citement. The  instant  this  takes  place  on  the  lower  part  of  the  plant, 
the  sap  which  is  in  a  very  fluid  state,  becomes  coagulated,  and  there- 
fore impeded  in  its  ascent,  and  so  long  as  the  action  of  this  current 
continues,  the  fluids  remain  either  stagnant,  or  becomes  inclined  to 
recede. 

Nothing  will  exemplify  this  better,  than  to  insert  the  tube  of  a 
goose  quill  into  the  trunk  of  a  common  birch,  (which  tree  thrives 
nearer  the  north  pole  than  almost  any  other.)  If  this  be  done  du- 
ring the  time  of  circulation,  and  particular  attention  be  paid  to  ob- 
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serving  it^  the  sap^  which  daring  sunshine,  will  drop  from  the  quill 
without  intermission,  will  he  found  nearly  to  cease,  hy  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  a  cloud  ohscuring  the  sun  for  only  a  few  minutes. 
Had  the  individuals  who  first  introduced  the  methods  of  admitting 
air  only  through  the  front  of  houses,  once  given  the  suhject  proper 
consideration,  they  certainly  would  not  have  left  the  suhject  so  much 
exposed  to  just  complaint.  If  we  send  a  man  into  the  wood%  to 
strip  the  hark  from  oaks  at  the  proper  season,  although  it  may  he 
the  first  day  he  ever  did  any  thing  of  the  kind,  he  is  soon  ahle  to 
tell  us,  that  the  hark  will  not  quit  the  trunk,  should  the  wind  change 
from  south  to  north-east.  There  is  no  douht,  hut  the  stems  of  trees 
and  plants  under  glass,  are  much  more  susceptihle  of  changes^  than 
those  grown  in  the  open  air.  We  must  not  look  upon  the  tender  fo- 
liage of  plants,  as  the  only  seat  oi  senaihily^  hut  consider  all  parts  of 
the  tree  liahle  to  he  similarly  afiected. 

No  method  of  giving  air  surpasses  that  of  opening  the  lights  on 
the  roof;  no  sooner  is  one  of  these  lights  opened,  than  a  stream  of 
heated  air  rushes  out,  and  is  as  forcibly  met  hy  a  current  of  cold, 
endeavouring  to  enter  and  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  house ;  the 
commotion  occasioned  by  the  ingress  and  egress,  cause  the  cold  and 
hot  airs  to  intermix,  and  a  proper  medium  of  heat  is  the  result.  It  is 
the  very  worst  piece  of  philosophy  to  admit  strong  currents  of  cold 
air  in  front,  to  drive  out  the  hot  air  through  apertures  in  the  hack 
of  a  fotcing-house,  for  this  will  always  have  a  very  injurious  effect  on 
vegetation,  and  be  attended  with  a  great  loss  of  suitable  heat  There 
is  no  occasion  to  ever  admit  air  through  the  front,  if  the  construc- 
tion  will  allow  of  a  proper  convenience  for  its  entrance  through  the 
roof.  If  a  person  took  a  lighted  lamp,  and  h^d  it  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  bouse,  and  another  individual  opened  a  top  saah,  the  vibration 
of  the  fiame  would  convince  them,  that  every  part  of  the  house  was 
affected  by  the  entrance  of  the  cold  air  at  the  top. 

No  tree  or  plant  q)pear8  to  do  well  when  acted  upon  by  a  current 
of  air,  this- increases  the  difficulty  of  providing  a  suificient  quantity 
of  underwood  in  many  large  woods. 

All  medical  men  prohibit  their  patients  from  subjecting  them-, 
selves  to  the  current  of  a  window,  and  the  strongest  constitution  can- 
not bear  this  long  without  injury.  I  venture  to  state,  that  no  per- 
son can,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  admit  air  in  the  front  of  his  hot- 
house, without  reducing  the  lower  part  below  the  desired  degree  of 
warmth,  for  the  cold  air  is  sure  to  compel  the  heat  to  escape,  and 
will  hold  the  place  previously  occupied  by  it ;  and  although  the  top 
or  back  wall  apertures  may  be  contracted,  so  long  as  any  portion 
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r^lmi]|s  opon,  there  will  be  a  ourrent^  the  pressure  instead  of  dimi- 
ttisluBg,  becoming  only  ina'eased  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of 
the  apertures.  It  will  always  require  considerable  caution  in  open- 
ing doors,  fifont  sashes,  or  any  other  part  of  the  house  for  air,  parti- 
cularly in  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  when  there  is  so  material  a 
difference  betwixt  the  axtemal  and  internal  air. 

One  great  objection  to  houses  with  quadrant  roofs,  is,  that  when 
the  cold  air  is  introduced  through  the  front,  and  the  heat  passes 
through  the  back  wall,  there  is  a  direct  line  betwixt  the  front  and 
back  ventilators,  the  heated  air  in  a  portion  of  the  curve  of  the  roof 
is  therefore  never  displaced,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  foli- 
age is  often  destroyed  by  the  action  of  tbesun  on  the  condensed  va- 
pours. To  give  exact  directions  upon  this  subject,  appears  almost 
impossible ;  every  di0erent  formed  bouse,  will  require  some  degree 
of  different  treatment  in  ventilation.  I  have  therefore  only  ex- 
plained, aad  pointed  the  necessity  of  preventing  currents  of  air  pas- 
sing through  houses  devoted  to  the  culture  of  fruits,  for  by  admit- 
ting it  from  the  roof,  many  injurious  effects  are  entirely  avoided. 
Jlany  persons  make  a  practice  of  throwing  open  the  doors  to  give 
the  first  air  in  the  morning ;  this  system  I  condemn,  and  should  re- 
commend to  be  avoided.  The  fint  air  should  always  be  admitted 
through  the  top  lights,  in  small  portions  at  first,  and  afterwards  in- 
creased as  occassion  requires. 

George  Stafford. 

WiUenley^  March  Uik,  1833. 


ARTICLE  11. 

ON  RAISING  APPLE  TREES  FROM  SEED. 

BT  J.  C.  K. 

The  following  remarks  which  I  have  here  strung  together,  I  would 
by  no  means  be  understood  to  put  forth  as  a  full  reply  to  your  cor- 
respondent "  N.  S."  page  89,  and  am  far  from  wishing  that  they 
should  prevent  the  communications  of  other  contributors,  many  of 
whomj  without  doubt,  have  it  in  their  power  to  impart  much  more 
valuable  information  on  the  subject,  but  I  would  offer  them  as  hints, 
towards  supplying  the  information,  of  which  he  is  desirous. 

First  then  as  to  the  seeds. — ^Unquestionably  the  best  time  to  sow 
them  is  the  autumn,  immediately  after  they  have  been  taken  from 
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the  fruit,  for  if  delayed  till  spring,  the  greater  part  will  he  found  to 
have  lost  their  germinating  power,  if,  however,  he  is  determined  to 
keep  them,  they  must  he  mixed  with  sand  and  closed  from  the  air ; 
this  occasions  considerable  trouble,  if  the  pippins  of  different  varie- 
ties, as  they-  always  should  he,  are  to  be  preserved  distinct 

In  practising  cross-fertilization,  I  adopt  the  following  mode ; — 
After  selecting  a  few  conveniently  situated  branchlets,  in  different 
parts  of  a  tree,  I  remove  all  the  blossoms,  with  the  exception  of  three 
or  four  of  the  most  promising,  from  which,  a  day  or  two  before  their 
expansion,  I  extract  the  anthers  with  a  small  pair  of  scissors,  or  twee- 
zers, and  cover  each  branchlet  with  a  piece  of  thin  gauze,  taking 
care  that  no  opening  be  left  by  which  bees,  flies,  or  other  insects 
might  gain  admission,  and  thereby  mar  the  experiment  by  bearing 
to  the  stigma  the  pollen  of  some 'variety,  other  than  the  one  I  may 
desire  to  employ.  The  gauze  should  also  be  rendered  secure,  so 
that  the  wind  may  not  partially  open  it,  or  entirely  carry  it  away. 
When  the  blossoms  are  fully  expanded,  and  the  stigma,  by  bursting, 
is  ready  to  receive  the  influence  of  the  pollen ;  it  must  be  supplied 
by  the  application  of  a  flower  of  whatever  variety  has  been  fixed 
upon  as  the  male  parent,  and  the  gauze  replaced  until  the  fruit  is  set. 
As  the  fruit  increases  in  size,  if  more  than  one  or  two  remain,  judge 
which  gives  the  best  promise  of  attaining  perfection,  and  the  rest 
remove  ;  it  will  be  advisable  to  distinguish  each  branch  by  a  label 
affixed.  The  above,  or  some  such  method  alone,  can  determine  with 
any  certainty  which  is  the  male  parent ;  (or  indeed  there  may  be 
many,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  accounts  for  the  diversity  of  the 
products  obtained  frx)m  seed  of  the  same  individual  fruit)  I  adopt 
this  same  method  in  whatever  experiments  I  undertake  on  the  hy- 
bridization of  plants,  and  am  persuaded  that  by  its  adoption  and 
a  judicious  selection  of  the  parents  a  much  increased  probability  is 
secured,  that  the  seedling  progeny  will  reward  the  trouble  bestowed. 
Last  year  I  gathered  the  first  produce  of  some  seedling  strawberries, 
raised  by  cross- fertilization  in  a  similar  manner,  and  am  looking  for- 
ward to  the  result  of  subsequent  experiments,  which,  from  the  suc- 
cess I  have  already  attained,  leads  me  to  believe,  will  prove  highly 
satisfactory.  Two  or  three  of  the  varieties  obtained,  (but  one  more 
especially)  possess  excellent  properties  of  growth,  fecundity  and 
flavour,  differ  remarkably  from  any  previous  ones  that  have  come 
under  my  observation : — but.  enough,  a  year  or  two  hence  I  shall  be 
better  able  to  pronounce  on  the  matter.  I  shall  not  touch  on  the 
minor  cares,  though  not  less  essential  to  success,  that  the  young  seed- 
lings will  require,  as  these  no  one  who  has  dabbed  in  Horticulture 
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will  be  at  a  loss  to  supply^  but  will  offer  a  few  observations  on  the 
means  to  be  employed  in  order  to  obtain  in  a  short  time  the  main 
object  sought  after,  viz.  the  fruit.  Here  I  will  not  stop  to  discuss 
the  effects  produced  by  grafting,  deprivation  of  nourishment,  ringing 
and  flexure  of  the  branches,  further  than  to  note  that  as  means  for 
the  furtherance  of  this  object,  the  two  former  methods  are  found  as 
far  as  I  know,  or  can  learn  from  others,  to  be  of  no  avail  whatever 
while  the  latter  unaided  by  concurrent  operations,  have  but  slightly 
superior  claims  to  utility.  Throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom  it  is 
found  that  there  is  a  certain  point  or  degree  of  ramification  more  or 
less  in  different  individual  members,  removed  from  the  parent  stem, 
previous  to  the  attainment  of  which,  a  phmt  is  incapable  of  putting 
forth  fruit  blossoms ;  the  cause  of  this  it  were  difficult  to  explain  sa- 
tisfactorily, it  may  be,  and  indeed  has  been  attempted,  but  by  no 
means  with  that  incontrovertible  certainty,  that  were  desirable,  and 
as  it  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  my  present  purpose,  the  fact  itself 
being  indisputable,  I  shall  not  enter  on  it  here ;  however  it  is  well 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  its  perfect  elucidation  would  greatly 
aid  in  dispelling  the  darkness  which  still  surrounds,  as  a  well  nigh 
impenetrable  veil,  the  vital  functions  and  operations  attendant  on  the 
internal  structure  of  plants,  and  of  which  it  is  the  province  of  vege- 
table physiology  to  treat.  Having  ascertained  the  numerical  amount 
of  this  requisite  degree  of  ramification  in  conjunction  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  habits  of  the  plants,  as  to  the  number  of  successive 
shoots  it  protrudes  in  the  course  of  the  year,  we  may  form  a  pretty 
accurate  estimate  of  the  length  of  time  required,  before  it  shall  attain 
to  a  fruit-bearing  state. 

Thus,  other  circumstances  remaining  the  same ;  the  oak,  did  it  not 
send  forth  two  shoots,  the  one  in  spring,  the  other  in  autumn,  would 
be  double  the  long  period  it  now  is,  ere  it  began  to  produce  acorns. 
The  exact  number,  however,  cannot  be  ascertained,  since  all  traces 
by  which  they  might  be  computed  are  in  the  older  portions  of  the 
wood  entirely  lost.  It  is  by  earlier  inducing  this  degree  in  the  me- 
lon, which  is  generally  the  second  from  the  main  stem,  that  the 
pruning  or  stopping  is  effective  towards  the  accelerating  the  emis- 
sion of  fruit  blossoms. 

In  the  apple,  the  twelfth,  and  the  pear,  the  eighteenth,  are  about 
the  minimum  number  of  degrees  of  ramification  distant  from  the  pa- 
rent stem  that  are  required  ere  flowers  are  put  forth  ;  that  period, 
however,  is  often  protracted.  In  computing  these  numbers,  a  shoot 
succeeding  after  a  quiescent  period,  whether  still  projected  in  a  line 
with  the  older  wood,  or  at  an  angle  from  it,  is  equally  considered  as 
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a  distinct  branch ;  there  is,  indeed,  a  knot  at  the  junction,  as  much 
of  the  one  as  the  other ;  and  it  id  the  number  of  these  knots  by  re- 
tarding the  flow,  or  causing  an  accumulation  of  the  sap,  which  would 
appear  to  bear  some  part  in  eflecting  a  fruitful  state.    From  these 
circumstances,  the  inference  to  be  drawn,  is,  that  if  we  can  tause  the 
formation  of  three  or  four  successiTe  shoots  in  the  course  of  the  year 
instead  of  one,  or  at  the  mosft  two,  (as  would  be  the  case,  %ere  the 
tree  left  to  the  course  of  its  natural  growth,)  that  we  shall  thereby 
anticipate  by  a  half  or  two^thirds,  the  usual  period  of  fructification. 
With  this  aim  then,  it  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  young 
seedlings  by  due  care  and  judicious  culture,  in  a  vigorously  growing 
condition,  and  two  or  three  times,  or  even  oftener,  as  the  circum- 
stances may  warrant ;   nip  off,  or  prune  back,  the  leading  shoot, 
whereby  at  each  operation  a  new  branch  will  be  protruded,  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  the  case,  until  the  succeeding  spring. 
By  a  continued  repetition,  however,  of  these  operations,  an  inconve- 
nient number  of  diverging  shoots  will  also  be  excited ;  consequently, 
ttention  must  be  paid  to  regulating  their  number,  by  disbudding 
the  branches  accordingly,  which  will  also  infuse  more  vigour  into 
those  remaining.    It  will  not  be  advisable  to  continue  the  stopping 
far  into  the  season,  otherwise  the  young  wood  will  not  have  time  to 
ripen,  and  the  frosts  of  winter,  by  killing  the  newly-formed  portions, 
will  counteract  the  advantage  obtained.    By  duly  following  this 
method,  the  usual  period  of  fructification  will  be  shortened  with  the 
appie,  to  and  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  year,  instead  of  the  twelfth 
to  the  twentieth,  and  the  pear  in  like  proportion.   I  cannot  here  fur- 
ther develope  this  subject,  but  trust  I  have  said  sufficient  to  incite 
your  correspondent,  and  mayhap  some  others  of  your  readers  to  in- 
stitute experiments  founded  on  &ese  suggestions.    To  those  who 
feel  an  interest  in  these  matters,  and  are  at  the  same  time  conversant 
with  the  French  language,  I  would  recommend  the  careful  perusal 
of  the  work  of  M.  Sageret,  enUtled  "  Pomologie  Physiologique," 
published  at  Fans,  in  1830,  where  will  be  foimd  a  full  exposition 
of  this  mode  of  practice,  to  effect  the  early  production  of  fruit  on 
seedlings,  which  I  have  so  hurriedly  and  imperfectly  touched  upon 
above ;  the  whole  work  is  moreover  replete  with  interesting  observa- 
tions, the  result  of  numberless  experiments  relating  to  a  great  vari- 
ety of  fruits,  and  some  vegetables  and  ornamental  plants.    I  do  not 
find,  that  it  has  excited  much  attention  in  this  countty,  and  thence 
conclude,  that  it  is  but  little  known  to  the  votaries  of  Horticulture, 
who  will,  I  flatter  myself,  coincide  in  my  opinion,  that  the  mass  of 
hctA  it  contains  are  highly  valuable,  enhanced  by  their  being  solely 
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drawn  from  the  personal  experience  of  one  individual,  during  a 
longer  series  oC  years,  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  to  enjoy. 

Any  questions  which  your  correspondent  may  desire  to  propose, 
through  the  pages  of  your  Register,  arising  out  of  the  foregoing  ob- 
serrations,  I  shall  feel  a  pleasure  in  replying  to  through  the  same 
medium,  as  far  as  lie^  in  my  power.  I  might  hxve  continued  this  to 
a  much  greater  length,  without  mayhap  increasing  its  value.  So 
much  connected  with  the  matter  crowds  upon  me  that  appears  wor- 
thy of  note,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  where  td  choose,  and  shall  therefore 
conclude. 

Levant  Lodge. 


ARTICLE  III. 

REMARKS  ON  GOOSEBERRY  AND  CURRANT  TREES. 

BY  HENRT  DYSON. 

I  OBSERTED  last  Summer  a  great  deficiency  of  fruit  in  this  depart- 
ment, in  the  generality  of  gardens,  over  a  considerable  extent  of  the 
southern  division  of  the  West-Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  and  probably 
such  deficiency  took  a  much  wider  range,  than  tlie  limits  of  my  cir- 
cumscribed observation  extended.  I  allude  not  to  the  quantity  of 
firuit,  but  to  its  quality,  which  was  greatly  deteriorated  by  the  filth, 
(vermin  and  caterpillars,)  with  which  the  trees  were  almost  univer- 
sally assailed ;  so  that  in  many  gardens,  there  was  scarcely  a  leaf 
visible  at  midsummer,  on  trees  of  this  descripiion ;  whereby  both 
fruit  and  trees  sufiered  severely. 

Trees  of  these  kinds,  (more  particularly  gooseberry's)  having  ar- 
rived at  maturity,  are  very  subject  to  foster  a  coating  of  moss  on 
their  stems  and  branches,  which  is  not  only  injurious  to  the  trees 
themselves,  but  is  a  sort  of  nursery  for  the  ovaria  of  caterpillars  and 
other  insects,  which  in  due  time  sally  forth  to  their  work  of  devasta- 
tion. 

As  a  simple  and  efficient  remedy  for  this  palpable  defects  it  is  only 
neoessary  to  make  every  branch  of  a  tree  thoroughly  wet,  by  pour- 
ing on  water  through  the  rose  of  a  watering-can,  and  then  forthwith 
sifting  about  two  or  more  pounds  of  quick -lime  over  the  entire  tree, 
which  will  remain  on  the  stronger  branches  throughout  the  summer, 
perhaps  half  an  inch  thick,  and  most  eflTectnally  eradicate  the  moss, 
together  with  the  noxious  embryo  vcnnin  it  may  contain. 
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The  proper  period  for  this  plan  to  he  put  in  operation  is  Fehroary 
to  the  middle  of  March^  and  where  it  is  adopted,  the  luxuriant  foli- 
age, the  trees  will  put  forth  and  maintain,  will  forcibly  strike  the 
observer,  and  convince  him  of  its  efficacy :  yet,  where  there  are  a 
great  number  of  trees,  firom  some  undefined  cause,  there  may  be  a 
slight  attack  of  caterpillars,  in  which  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
a  small  and  finely  perforated  dredger,  containing  white  heUebore 
powder^  and  give  a  slight  dusting  to  that  part  of  the  tree  where  their 
devastations  have  conmienced,  which  will  put  an  instantaneous  stop 
to  their  ravages. 

In  stating  the  quantum  of  lime  to  be  applied  to  a  tree  at  two 
pounds,  I  beg  to  be  understood,  that  I  am  speaking  of  those  sorts  of 
lime  only,  which  possess  the  most  caustic  qualities ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  Warmsworth,  in  Yorkshire ;  but  in  situations  where  lime 
of  a  more  mild  and  fertilizing  nature  can  be  readily  obtained,  such, 
for  instance,  as  Knottingley,  in  the  same  county,  or  Crich  in  Der- 
byshire, I  would  recommend  shovclsful  for  gooseberry  and  currant 
trees,  and  barrowsful  applied  with  an  unsparing  hand  to  every  part 
of  a  kitchen  garden.  In  most  gardens,  it  is  customary  to  apply  fre- 
quent and  constant  dressings  from  the  stable-yard,  and  to  the  utility 
of  that  plan,  I  presume  there  will  be  no  dissent ;  yet,  where  such 
course  has  prevailed  for  a  series  of  years,  a  free  application  of  lime 
will  produce  such  stimulating  and  invigorating  effects,  as  nothing 
short  of  demonstration  can  convey  to  the  understanding. 

Henry  Dyson. 

Donetuier,  Feb.  l(Hk,  1833. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

COMPARATIVE  REMARKS  ON  WOOD  AND  METAL  HOTHOUSES. 

BT  ME.  WM.  BROWN,  J  UN. 

I  HAVE  penned  a  few  remarks  founded  on  my  own  ohservation  re- 
specting the  production  of  fruits  in  metallic  roofed  hot-houses.  I 
think  there  is  a  great  necessity  that  our  more  eminent  experienced 
gardeners  should  hestow  upon  us,  their  candid  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject, for  bringing  their  observations  together,  will  be  evidently 
the  safest  way  to  obtain  a  proper  conclusion.  Wooden  houses,  I  am 
satisfied  have  the  advantage  of  being  more  durable  than  metal ;  but 
the  latter  admits  double  the  light;  this  accelerates  the  vital  actions  of 
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plaDts>  for  the  more  light,  the  better  organic  bodies  perform  their 
functions ;  the  more  light  and  air,  the  richer  will  be  the  colour,  and 
finer  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  Metal  houses  thus  far  possess  superi- 
ority over  wooden  ones.  I  wish  some  of  our  scientific  practical  men 
would  investigate  the  subject  well,  and  set  matters  in  a  proper  light, 
for  it  is  to  such  men  that  we  must  look,  who,  from  their  great  expe- 
rience in  horticulture,  are  able  to  direct  us  by  their  own  actual 
observations.  Although  durability  is  certainly  on  the  side  of  wood, 
yet  if  metal  ones  be  erected  on  a  proper  principle,  I  have  no  doubt 
of  their  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  For  the  growth  of  pines  I  think 
them  exceedingly  well  adapted,  the  plants  appear  to  perform  their 
functions  sooner,  their  fruit  swells  larger,  and  is  of  a  higher  fiavour. 
The  hot-water  system  I  think  preferable  to  flues,  it  consumes  less 
coals,  and  is  more  convenient  to  the  cultivator.  There  need  be  no 
fear  of  a  deficiency  of  heat,  I  have  seen  the  thermometer  stand  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  degrees,  when  the  external  air  was  nine  deg. 
below  the  freezing  point ;  this  heat  is  also  regularly  given  in  every 
part  of  the  house,  and  one  fire  seems  to  give  the  required  tempera- 
ture on  a  larger  scale  more  regularly  than  two  would  according  to  the 
old  system. 

In  writing  the  above  I  beg  it  to  be  understood  that  I  am  not 
governed  by  prejudice,  I  merely  give  a  candid  opinion  founded  on 
my  own  observations,  I  would  advocate  no  system  unless  I.  thought 
its  merits  deserved  advocating.  This  I  imagine  to  be  the  case  with 
metallic  houses,  if,  however,  your  practical  correspondents  prove  the 
contrary  to  be  true,  it  will  be  highly  satisfactory,  not  only  to  myself 
but  to  many  others,  who  are  also  anxiously  waiting  to  hear  their  de- 
cisions. We  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  durability  and  usefulness  of 
wooden  houses,  of  metal  ones  we  are  not.  Yet  I  am  led  to  believe 
firom  my  own  experience  that  they  will  be  found  superior,  but  I  think 
that  they  should  always  be  heated  by  hot-water.  The  yellow  hue 
complained  of  by  Mr.  McMurtrie  I  have  never  seen,  my  pines  have 
always  appeared  of  a  fine  colour,  and  grown  very  vigorous.  When 
this  does  appear  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Stafford,  volume  1, 
page  295,  that  the  great  evil  exists'  in  close  glazing ;  it  is  true  during 
the  hot  months  of  July  and  August,  the  leaves  oi  the  plants  will 
assume  a  more  red  colour  under  metal  than  under  wood,  providing 
they  be  not  shaded  a  few  hours  in  mid-day ;  also  when  pines  are 
brought  from  under  vines  in  the  summer,  and  placed  under  a  metaJ 
roof,  if  they  are  not  shaded  the  sun  will  bum  their  leaves,  particu- 
larly if  they  have  stood  thick  before  their  removal. 

W.  Brown,  Jun. 

January  2\,  1831. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

ON  THE  STRIPED  HOUSAINEE  MELON. 

BY  TIOORKIENSIS. 

The  readers  of  the  Horticultural  Register,  especially  those  who  are 
fond  of  Melon  Culture,  are  much  indebted  to  "  6. 1.  T."  for  his  clear 
and  elaborate  account  of  the  culture  of  the  Housainee.  It  is  still, 
however,  in  my  opinion  a  question.  What  is  the  peculiar  excellence 
of  the  upright  system  of  training  P  and  particularly.  What  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  planiipg  in  pots,  when  the  same  purpose  is  more  readily 
and  perfectly  answered,  by  planting  in  the  soil  of  the  bed. 

"G.  I.  T."  seems  to  be  under  some  misapprehension,  as  to  the 
species  called  the  Striped  Housainee.  He  refers  to  the  account 
given  by  himself  in  his  first  paper,  as  containing  the  correct  descrip- 
tion of  the  fruit,  and  condemns  that  of  the  Editor  of  the  Horticultu- 
ral Register,  in  the  catalogue,  page  860.  The  truth,  I  believe  is, 
that  both  accounts  are  correct;  there  being  two  varieties  of  the  Stri- 
ped Housainee  Melon,  the  one  with  white,  and  the  other  red  flesh. 
The  former  was  grown  by  myself  last  year,  from  seeds  obtained  from 
the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  I  have  this  year  received  two 
packets,  from  the  Venerable  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society ; 
one  of  which  is  marked  by  himself  the  "  White  Fleshed  Striped,  and 
the  other  the  ^  Red  Fleshed  Striped  Housainee  Melon." 

This  I  conceive  will  set  the  matter  at  rest,  as  regards  these  two 
varieties.  The  specimen  grown  by  me  last  year  of  the  Striped  Hou- 
sainee, answers  in  general  to  the  description  given  in  the  catalogue. 
The  flesh  was  white,  and  the  weight  between  three  and  four  pounds, 
but  the  stripe  was  yellow,  which  seemed  to  be  the  ground  colour  of 
the  Melon,  while  the  green  was  sprinkled  over  it  in  small  spots  among 
the  reticulations,  which  were  minute,  ill  defined,  and  imperfect,  and 
unlike  the  net-work  of  the  old  varieties. 

With  respect  to  the  Ispahan  Melon,  I  beg  to  remark,  that  it  does 
sometimes  grow  with  green  flesh,  as  I  experienced  last  year  from 
seeds  undoubtedly  genuine.  This  colour,  however,  I  think  is  not 
natural  to  the  fruit,  and  in  the  case  referred  to,  it  arose  from  its  be- 
ing stunted  in  its  growth  by  top  great  a  crop,  and  want  of  suflicient 
heat  It  also  lay  on  a  brick,  very  near  the  light  which,  by  a  chemi- 
cal process,  may  have  changed  the  flesh  from  white  to  green ;  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  fruit  was  of  excellent  flavour,  and  in  eveiy  other 
respect  a  perfect  Ispahan  Melon. 

ViGORMENSlS. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

ON  MR.  SEYMOUR'S  SYSTEM  OF  TRAINING  PEACH  TREES. 

BY  MR.  TH08.  CAMERON. 

Being  a  great  admiTer  of  good  Wall  Trees,  and  haring  had  a  tolet'- 
able  share  of  experienee  in  the  different  methods  of  training ;  I  hail 
lyith  pleasure  any  communication  tending  to  improve,  or  elucidate, 
their  system  of  management,  with  these  feelings  I  have  read  the 
commenications,  from  the  respective  pens  of  Messrs.  Harrison,  Dy- 
son, and  others. 

Mr.  Harrison  speaks  unfavourably  of  Mr.  Seymour's  s}'^tem,  and 
some  of  his  arguments  are  just ;  the  ragged  protuberanoes  which  he 
mentions,  under  proper  management  will  not  occur,  but  that  the 
'Origin  of  the  new  shoot  will  be  farther  removed  from  the  main  branch, 
is  most  certainly  true,  but  never  so  much  so  as  to  have  an  unsightly 
appearance. 

Mr.  Dyson's  charge  against  the  Fan  system,  is  a  very  grave  one, 
and  requires  mature  consideration  since  it  amounts  to  its  total  ex- 
tinction. That  Mr.  Seymours  system  is  very  scientific  and  uniform 
I  allow,  also,  that  I  would  adopt  it  in  preference  to  many  others ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  my  candid  opinion,  that  a  greater  quantity  of  bear- 
ing wood,  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  space,  and  consequently 
larger  crops,  by  the  method  of  Fan  training  than  by  Mr.  Se3miour  s. 
The  tree  figured  in  your  last,  as  one  of  six  years  standing,  has 
twenty-eight  permanent  or  main  branches,  with  but  one  line  of  bear- 
ing wood  along  their  upper  side ;  whereas,  in  a  well  trained  fan  tree, 
there  would  be  fewer  main  branches,  and  considerably  more  fruiting 
wood  at  the  disposal  of  the  gardener. 

Why  the  fruit  should  be  larger  upon  Mr.  Seymour's  training,  I 
cannot  imagine ;  I  have  seen  them  both  in  perfection,  and  have  ne- 
ver observed  any  difference  in  this  respect ;  and  I  will  venture  to 
say,  that  if  two  trees  in  a  healthy  state  were  trained  in  the  above 
methods,  and  the  same  quantity  of  fruit  allowed  to  remain  on  each, 
there  would  not  be  the  difference  spoken  of.  Mr.  Dyson  stigmatises 
the  fan  system,  as  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  unnecessary  branches, 
which  opinion  my  experience  enables  me  to  controvert,  nothing  can 
be  more  beantiful  than  a  well-disposed  fan  tree ;  for  gardeners  who 
manage  their  trees  properly,  are  not  in  the  habit  of  leaving  unneces- 
sary branches.  Although  there  is  110^  that  mathematical  precision, 
as  on  Mr.  Seymour  s  system,  yet  there  is  an  uniformity,  which  ren- 
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ders  the  tree  equally  beautiful;  and  trees,  when  judiciously  managed 
in  the  fan  system,  are  certainly  undeserving  of  that  general  censure. 
The  nails  and  shreds  being  unsightly  cannot  apply  to  the  system ; 
but  to  slovenly  nailing,  these  persons  would  use  unsightly  shreds  in 
Se3rmour  s,  or  any  other  system ;  and  many  gardeners  would  rather  see 
the  nails  standing  out  from  the  walls  in  the  winter  season  than  have 
them  driven  in  so  far,  which  must  injure  the  wall,  whenever  it  might 
be  necessary  to  draw  them  out.  In  vol.  1,  page  676,  a  wash  is  re- 
commended, composed  of  materials  which  will  cause  it  to  adhere  to 
the  walls  and  branches,  to  be  used  before  and  whilst  the  trees  are  in 
bloom ;  I  cannot  discover  for  what  purpose  the  blossom  is  to  be 
coated  with  this  solution.  Most  practical  men  recommend  trees  to 
be  kept  dry,  whilst  in  flower.  I  shall  feel  exceedingly  obliged  to 
Mr.  Dyson,  or  any  other  person,  who  will  explain  this  to  me. 

I  do  not  ofier  the  above  remarks  from  a  mere  theoretical  or  super- 
ficial knowledge,  but  from  observation  and  practice  upon  trees  which 
are  not  rivalled  by  any  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  (those  up- 
on Mr.  Seymours  plan,  were  frequently  seen  by  Mr.  Seymour,  jun. 
and  pronounced  perfect  specimens,)  neither  do  I  offer  them  with  a 
view  to  create  controversy,  but  merely  in  vindication  of  the  system 
of  fan  training,  which  I  consider  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other 
practised. 

Thomas  Cameron. 

March,  1833. 


ARTICLE  \1I. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  PIT  FOR  GROWING  CUCUMBERS  WITHOUT 
DUNG  THROUGHOUT  THE  WHOLE  YEAR. 

BY   MR.  JOBEPH  HAERISON. 

We  have  built  some  pits  at  Wortley  heated  by  steam,  which  appear 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  bringing  a  supply  of  Cucumbers  through 
the  year.  They  have  been  erected  at  a  small  expence,  and  the  cost 
of  working  them  is  also  very  trifling.  Should  your  correspondent 
"  Q.  V."  volume  1,  page  475,  approve  of  the  plan,  and  wish  for  the 
particulars  of  the  cost,  and  of  the  best  way  of  proceeding  with  a 
similar  erection,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  furnish  them.  The  erection 
being  simple  any  resident  artizan  will  most  readily  accomplish  the 
work. 
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Reference  to  Ground  Plan. — (a.)  Steam  Boiler,  {b.  6.  6.)  Pipes. 
These  are  constructed  of  cast  iron,  two  inches  diameter  outside  to 
outside ;  they  are  perforated  along  their  sides  with  holes  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  diameter  as  c.  c,  and  half  a  yard  apart  hole  from  hole,  to 
prevent  the  holes  from  corroding  up,  a  copper  hush  is  fixed  in  each 
hole.     {d.  d.)  Stop-cocks  to  turn  the  steam  off  or  on,  as  desired. 

25 


Reference  to  end  sketch. —  (a.  a.) — Perforated  Pipes,  (b.) — 
Flue,  which  is  carried  from  the  ground  to  ahout  eight  inches  higher 
than  the  surface  of  the  soil  inside  the  frame.  This  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  top  heat,  and  drying  up  damps  when  required. 
This  flue  has  a  pipe  laid  upon  a  row  of  hricks,  and  in  a  sort  of  open 
brick  drain,  the  space  of  the  flue  above  is  then  filled  up  with  brick 
bats,  previous  to  putting  in  of  which,  the  flue  is  plastered  at  the  sides. 
The  coverers  at  the  top  are  stone  which  are  securely  jointed. 

26 
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(c)  Is  a  Pit  with  a  pipe  laid  .up  the  middle,  perforated  as  the 
other  pipe  in  the  flue,  the  pit  is  then  filled  with  brick  bats  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet  six  inches.    The  materials  in  which  can  be  heated 
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very  quickly^  anct  being  in  a  confined  situation,  retain  a  sufficient 
heat  for  the  purpose  of  wanning  the  soil  for  a  week  or  more>  so  that 
the  steam  is  only  used  for  an  hour  or  two  at  each  time  of  heating; 
the  sides  of  the  pit  are  also  plastered  to  retain  the  steam. 

{d)  Is  about  six  inches  of  rotted  leaves  or  twigs,  against  which, 
the  steam  condenses  and  prevents  the  soil  becoming  too  moist 

{e)  The  soil  about  ten  inches  deep. 

Joseph  Harrison. 

A  short  time  since,  Mr.  Harrison  wrote  to  us,  saying,  he  was  ma- 
king some  alterations  which,  he  was  satisfied,  would  answer  per- 
fectly ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  completed,  he  would  furnish  the 
public  with  them  through  the  Register* 

J.  P. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

ON  REMOVING  LARGE  FRUIT  TREES,  TO  PROMOTE 

THEIR  FRUITFULNESS. 

BT  MB.  J.  8TEWABT, 

Gardener  to  Sir  Thos,  Stanley y  Bart,  Hooton,  Chethire, 

Many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  productiveness  of  a  fruit  tree  depends 
on  the  mode  of  pruning  and  training,  as  your  worthy  Nottingham- 
shire Correspondent  does  of  his  pendulent  training ;  but  I  am  con- 
vinced it  signifies  little,  whether  a  pear  tree,  for  instance,  be  trained 
horizontal,  fan,  pendulent,  or  any  other  fashion,  provided  the  border 
is  good,  and  due  attention  paid  to  the  roots.  I  would  advise  those 
that  have  healthy,  but  bad  bearing  fruit  trees,  to  act  with  them  in 
the  undermentioned  manner :  I  was  not  only  an  eye-witness,  but 
took  an  active  part  in  the  following  operations,  I  can  therefore 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  statement. 

In  the  year  1825,  I  was  employed  as  uuder-g^dener,  at  Erskine 
House,  Renfrewshire,  and  an  extensive  new  kitcl^-garden  was 
made  during  the  time  I  was  there,  in  consequence  of  ^ew  Mansion 
being  built,  which  encroached  too  much  on  the  old  garcJwi*  To  the 
greater  part  of  the  wall  trees  in  this  garden,  great  attention  had  been 
paid  in  training,  &c.  (and  difiereut  modes  bad  been  practi^O  they 
were  healthy  trees,  but  bore  very  scanty  crops  of  (ruit,  |hey  had 
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moetly  all  been  planted  above  twenty  years.  The  gardener,  Mr. 
Sbielk,  thought  it  advisable  to  have  the  walls  of  the  new  garden  en* 
tirely  covered  with  trees  from  the  old;  and  the  ^ring  previous  to  ta- 
king up  the  trees,  caused  trenches  about  a  yard  wide,  in  form  of  a 
half-circle,  to  be  dug  round  the  trees,  the  distance  from,  the  stem  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  tree,  some  two,  some  three,  and  others  as 
much  as  four  feet,  the  trenches  were  dug  deep  enough  to  get  below 
the  roots>,  which  were  cut  off  close  to  the  side  of  the  trench  nearest 
the  wall,  the  trenches  were  then  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  care  be- 
ing taken  to  have  them  open  no  longer  than  was  necessary ;  the  trees 
did  not  put  out  many  summer  shoots  that  season,  but  bore  quite  as 
good  crops  of  fruit  as  usual. 

The  wall  borders  in  the  new  garden  were  made  three  feet  deep,  on 
a  bottom  of  broken  stones  well  rammed,  they  were  composed  of  the 
top  spit  taken  off  a  field  (which  had  for  many  years  pastured  sheep) 
well  mixed  with  rotten  dung. 

About  the  beginning  of  February,  (the  spring  following  after  cut- 
ting the  roots  of  the  trees,)  the  borders  in  the  new  garden  were  in  a 
sufficient  state  of  forwardness  to  admit  of  the  trees  being  planted :  we 
were  careful  in  unnailing  the  trees  to  tie  the  branches  in  bundles, 
and  afterwards  these  bundles  together  as  dose  as  possible  without 
breaking  them.  In  taking  them  up,  we  commenced  digging  down 
a  few  feet  faither  from  the  stem  of  the  tree,  than  the  excavation  was 
made  the  spring  before,  and  deep  enough  to  get  under  all  the  roots, 
then  with  sharp  pointed  sticks  the  mould  was  all  removed  from  the 
roots,  taking  care  to  preserve  all  the  young  fibers  which  the  roots 
bad  put  out  plentifully  close  to  where  they  were  cut.  In  several  in- 
stances, when  taking  up  the  trees,  we  found  larger  perpendicular 
roots  almost  close  to  the  stem,  more  especially  in  some  of  the  old 
pear  trees.  I  am  of  opinion,  if  these  trees  have  not  been  transplanted, 
that  the  tap  roots  would  have  still,  in  a  great  measure,  prevented 
the  trees'  fruitfulness ;  these  roots  we  cut  close  off.  The  trees  were 
taken  up  one  at  a  time,  and  caiTied  on  men*s  shoulders  to  the  new 
garden,  although  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  there  being  less  danger  of 
breaking  the  branches,  or  shaking  them,  than  by  carting. 

The  principal  point  observed  in  planting  was,  to  have  the  roots 
well  spread  out  as  near  the  surface  as  possible ;  aiter  planting,  the 
roots  were  mulched  with  fresh  cow-dung :  care  was  also  taken  to  tack 
the  branches  only  loosely  to  the  wall,  to  allow  of  the  tree  subsiding 
with  the  border. 

The  whole  of  the  trees  received  the  same  treatment,  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  plums,  peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots :  what  was  very 
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remarkable,  many  of  the  pear-trees  bore  good  crops  of  fruit  the  same 
year  they  were  transplanted.  I  left  Erskine  in  the  winter  following, 
and  had  not  again  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  trees  until  four  years 
after:  in  1831, 1  visited  Scotland,  and  called  at  Erskine-House,  and 
I  must  say,  that  I  was  quite  struck  with  the  progress  the  trees  had 
made,  not  only  in  increase  of  size,  but  appearance  and  fruitfulness  ; 
there  were  some  large  pear  trees  trained  horizontally,  covering  thirty 
feet  by  twelve  of  wall,  that  before  transplanting,  used  only  to  pro- 
duce a  few  blossom-buds  at  or  near  the  extremities  of  the  shoots,  now 
thickly  covered  with  blossom-buds  from  the  stems  of  the  trees  to  the 
extremities  of  the  branches,  (it  being  about  the  1st  of  March  when 
I  saw  them ;)  the  cherries  also  looked  remarkable  well,  they  were 
thickly  covered  with  short  spine  bearing  fruit  buds,  making  little  or 
no  breastwood,  the  peaches  and  nectarines  had  impi-oved  beyond  con- 
ception. In  planting  them,  in  case  of  a  failure  with  the  old  trees, 
young  ones  were  planted  alternately  with  them;  but  after  letting 
these  grow  for  two  years,  they  were  taken  out,  the  old  ones  being 
found  far  superior ;  I  can  safely  say,  they  were  the  finest  trees  I  ever 
saw,  and  they  were  far  from  being  good  trees  when  they  were  trans- 
planted. I  think  the  above  is  sufiicient  to  prove,  that  barren  fruit 
trees  may  be  brought  into  a  good  bearing  state  without  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  or  expense,  an  old  border  may  be  partially  renewed.  I 
have  seen  several  gardeners  cut  wall  trees  down,  and  graft  them  with 
other  sorts,  not  because  they  were  bad  sorts,  but  for  being  bad  bear- 
ers, I  have  seen  others  cut  the  roots  partially ;  but  in  my  opinion,  if 
a  tree  is  unfruitful,  although  healthy,  to  depend  upon  bringing  it  to 
a  state  of  productiveness,  it  must  be  taken  up  and  replanted,  observ- 
ing to  cut  the  roots  a  year  previous  to  taking  it  up. 

John  Stewart. 

Hooton,  Afarch  90th,  1833. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  NECTARINE  AND  LUCOMBE'S 

NONSUCH  PLUMS, 

With  some  Aecoimt  of  the  Natural  History  and  Introduction  of  some  of  the 

Varieties. 

The  Varieties  of  Plums  are  numerous,  and  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  enume- 
rates seyeral  as  natives  of  this  country^  amongst  them  is  the  Prunus 
domestica,  or  Common  Wild  Plum,  which  grows  in  most  of  our 
hedges,  and  is  supposed  to  he  the  original  of  all  our  cultivated  plums. 
According  to  Pliny,  however,  it  is  a  native  of  Asia,  and  was  brought 
from  Syria  into  Greece,  and  thence  to  Italy.  The  different  varieties 
now  cultivated,  have  been  introduced  to  Britain  at  various  times, 
and  some  excellent  ones  have  also  been  raised  from  seed  in  our  own 
country. 

The  Nectarine  Plum,  or  Howell's  Large,  and  Prune  Peche  of  the 
Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  Nos.  128  and  119,  and  the  Caledonian  of  some  col- 
lections. This  fruit  has  been  much  confused  with  the  Goliah  Plum, 
which,  in  many  situations  it  so  nearly  resembles,  that  when  detached 
from  the  tree,  they  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  each  other.  *In 
the  wood,  however,  there  is  a  material  difference,  the  shoots  of  the 
Goh'ah  are  downy,  as  are  also  the  footstalks  of  the  fruit,  whilst  those 
of  the  Nectarine  are  perfectly  smooch.  The  wood  of  the  Nectarine 
grows  strong,  the  leaves  and  flowers  large,  and  the  fruit  reaches  the 
size  of  a  well-grown  apricot,  the  skin  is  purple  on  the  side  next  the 
sun,  and  a  light  red  op  the  shaded  side,  covered  with  a  fine  azure 
bloom,  the  flesh  dull  greenish  yellow,  and  slightly  adhering  to  the 
stone.  It  is  a  most  excellent  bearer,  either  as  a  standard,  or  against 
a  wall,  usually  ripening  in  good  situations  about  the'  end  of  July,  or 
beginning  of  August,  which  is  somewhat  earlier  than  the  Goliah  ; 
it  is  hardy,  and  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  orchard  and  gardens 
being,  without  exception,  the  best  plum  of  its  size  yet  known. 

Lucomhes  Nonsuch  Plum, — Tliis  valuable  variety,  has  been  lately 
raised  from  seed,  by  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.  of  Exeter. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  nearest  approach,  that  has  yet  been  made  on 
the  part  of  a  seedling  to  the  famous  Green  Gage,  or  Reine  Claude  of 
the  French ;  and  although  it  cannot  be  said  to  equal  that  variety,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  entitled  to  a  character  of  very  high  excellence.  It 
bears  well  as  a  standard,  and  is  remarkably  handsome,  being  variega- 
ted with  dull  yellow  and  orange,  larger  than  the  Green  Gage  usually 
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grows,  and  may  be  considered  a  great  acquisition  to  our  varieties  of 
plums ;  the  stone  adheres  finnly  to  the  flesh,  which  is  juicy  and  of 
the  same  colour  and  consistence  as  the  Green  Gage,  but  the  flavour  is 
inferior. 

The  Damsons  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  Damascus,  about 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  the  Reine 
Claude,  or  Green  Gage,  was  brought  into  France  by  Queen  Claude, 
wife  of  Francis  I.  of  that  country ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
Lord  Cromwell  brought  several  sorts  to  our  country  from  Italy,  and 
among  them  the  perdrigon,  which,  when  dried,  forms  the  prunes  of 
our  shops. 

In  genera],  phims  are  moistening,  laxative,  and  emollient,  except 
the  Bullaces  and  Sloes,  which  are  astringent.  They  are  cooling, 
quench  thirst,  and  create  an  appetite,  and  therefore  agree  best  with 
hot  constitutions.  The  common  wild  plum  was  used  in  Medicines 
by  the  ancients,  and  the  bark  of  the  tree  was  thought  to  be  equal  to 
the  Peruvian  bark  for  intermitting  fevers.  Damsons  produce  a  very 
pleasant  wine,  and  a  kind  of  jelly  called  Damson  Cheese.  Dried 
Perdrigon  plums  are  principally  imported  from  Portugal,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Marseilles,  in  France,  and  sell  in  our  shops  under 
the  name  of  Prunes ;  they  are  used  a  good  deal  in  Medicine,  and 
although  when  dried,  they  lose  much  of  their  laxative  power,  they 
nevertheless,  contain  a  portion  of  acid,  and  are  very  useful  in  costive 
habit<«.  The  pulp  of  this  fruit,  forms  the  priucipal  part  of  lenitive 
electuary.  Plums  may  be  preserved  sound  for  a  long  time,  by  ga- 
thering them  carefully  in  dry  weather,  and  laying  them  one  by  one 
in  glass  vessels,  or  small  wooden  casks  made  air  and  water  tight,  then 
cover  the  vessels  with  wet  bladder,  and  bury  them  in  the  ground 
deep  enough  to  secure  them  from  being  injured  by  frost. 

We  shall  shortly  tiun  our  attention  to  plums  again,  when  we  in- 
tend to  treat  on  their  management,  the  diflerent  modes  of  training 
them  practised,  the  soils  and  situations  most  suitable  for  fruitfulness, 
and  other  circumstances  connected  with  their  successful  culture. 
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FLORICULTURE. 

ARTICLE  X.— ON  FORCING  FLOWERS. 

BY  MR.  F.  F.  ASHFORD, 

Gardener  to  P.  L,  Brooke,  Esq. 

If  the  following  few  remarks  on  forcing  American  plants  and  other 
flowers,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  flower  in  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months,  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  pages  of  the  Horticultural  Reps- 
ter,  and  the  attention  of  its  numerous  readers,  they  are  entirely  at 
your  service. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  summer,  prepare  a  quantity  of 
sandy  peat  or  bog  earth  for  some  plants,  and  rich  mould  for  others ; 
let  the  different  sorts  of  soils  be  thrown  up  in  different  heaps  for  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  to  pulverise  them. 

In  the  month  of  March,  take  up  out  of  your  shnibbery -ground  or 
nursery,  the  various  species  of  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Ledums,  Andro- 
nedas,  &c.  with  good  balls,  and  pot  them  in  sandy  peat  or  bog  earth, 
and  phmge  them  in  a  shady  border,  supplying  them  during  summer 
with  plentiful  supplies  of  water. 

At  the  same  time,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  roses,  honey -suckles, 
paeonys,  &c.  might  be  potted  in  rich  loam,  and  plunged  with  the 
rest,  and  duly  watered ;  care  must  be  taken  to  prune  the  roses  well, 
not  allowing  more  than  two  eyes  to  a  shoot,  that  they  may  produce 
stronger  shoots  for  forcing.  These  should  be  mulched  with  rotted 
dung  to  keep  them  moist. 

In  the  month  of  September,  pot  off  a  sufficient  number  of  seed- 
ling pinks  or  layers  of  the  last  year,  and  as  the  season  is  now  decli- 
ning^ these  must  be  plunged  where  they  can  receive  the  rays  of  the 
yet  remaining  summer's  sun.  They  should  be  potted  in  rich  mould 
with  a  little  leaf-mould  added,  to  make  the  soil  rather  light,  that 
their  tender  fibres  may  run  freely. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  take  up  the  various  sorts  of  Rhodo- 
dendron with  good  balls,  pot  them  in  large  pots  with  bog  earth,  and 
a  little  maiden-loam,  and  plunge  them  in  a  sunny  border.  The 
reason  of  taking  up  these  so  late  is,  that  you  might  choose  those 
which  have  the  most  blossom  buds ;  for  if  taken  up  in  spring,  half 
may  prove  useless  in  respect  to  flowering. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  any  of  the  main  roots  of 
any  of  the  kinds  in  removing  them ;  and  in  potting,  the  soil  must  be 
well  got  round  the  roots ;  for  on  these  two  points  in  connection  with 
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attention  to  summer  watering,  much  depends  as  to  future  success. 
At  the  latter  end  of  November  or  beginning  of  December,  they  must 
be  prepared  for  forcing ;  wash  the  pots,  remove  all  gangrene  that  may 
have  accumulated  on  the  top  of  the  soil,  renewing  them  with  fresh 
compost,  and  cutting  away  all  dead  and  decayed  shoots.  The  house 
should  not  be  kept  above  66  degrees  Fahr.  until  the  buds  begin  to 
push,  or  they  will  break  weak,  and  their  flowers  will  be  inferior  both 
in  colour  and  size. 

As  the  buds  advance,  the  house  may  be  raised  to  60  and  finally  to 
66  degrees,  but  no  higher.  They  will  now  require  no  further  treat- 
ment, than  supplying  them  plentifully  with  water  whenever  they  re- 
quire it,  and  air  when  the  weather  is  favourable.  Sometimes  the 
roses  and  some  others  are  infested  with  the  gi'een  fly,  (Aphis) 
so  as  to  totally  destroy  the  buds  intended  for  flowers ;  whenever 
they  appear,  apply  a  little  snuflf  to  the  infected  parts ;  if  they  should 
infest  most  of  the  plants  in  the  forcing  house,  as  is  often  the  case, 
fumigation  must  be  resorted  to,  till  they  are  effectually  eradicated 
from  the  place.  As  the  various  kinds  come  into  flower,  they  should 
be  removed  to  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse,  where  they  will  re- 
main in  flower  some  time  with  due  care,  enlivening  the  scene  with 
their  gay  and  gaudy  colours,  and  refreshing  the  air  with  their  odorif- 
erous fragrance. 

I  here  subjoin  a  list  of  those  plants  that  I  think  most  deserving  of 
notice,  for  the  information  of  the  more  inexperienced  portion  of  your 
readers. 

Azalea  pontica.  Ledum  latifolium 

albiflora.  angustifolium. 

tricolor,  Ammyrsine  buxi folia. 

Calendulacea.  Rhodora  canadense. 

splendens        Rhododendron  maximum  &  album 

triumphans  dauricum  atrovirens 

ignescens  catawbiense 


nudiflora  ponticum. 


alba 


rosea. 


■     incarnata  flo-plena. 

with  some  others.  foliisargenteis 

Kalmia  latifolia  foliis  aureis. 

angustifolia  Caprifolium  Periclymennm. 

• rubra.  serotiuum 

rosea  belgicum. 

glanca.  sempervirens. 

— —     minus. 
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Andromeda  racemosa,  Pseonia  tenuifoUa. 

— ^     axillaris  and  Catesbse.  Rosa  muscosa  and  varieties,  with 

speciosa.  other  species  and  varieties. 

Arbntus  iinedo.                               Daphne  Mezereiim, 
Sjriuga  persica,  •     rubra. 


alba,  alba. 


vulgaris  purpurea.  cneorum, 

Paeonia  Moutan  neapolitana, 

papaveracea  collina. 

albiflora 

F.  F.  ASHFORD. 


ARTICLE  XI. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM. 

BY  T.  B.  C. 

I  DO  not  remember  ever  to  have  met  with,  (but  perhaps  you  may 
attribute  this  to  a  very  limited  research)  any  specific  directions  for 
the  treatment  of  that  beautiful  plant,  the  Cyclamen  persicuro.  I 
believe,  certainly,  no  article  on  its  culture,  has  appeared  in  any  of 
the  published  numbers  of  the  Horticultural  Register. 

Being  myself  an  admirer  of  this  plant,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
general  elegance  of  growth,  but  from  its  producing  its  flowers  at  a 
very  early  season,  which  thrive  and  retain  their  luxuriance  even  in 
the  atmosphere  of  a  room  ;  I  have  turned  my  attention  to  its  gene- 
ral culture. 

The  plan  of  treatment  pursued  by  me,  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
communicating. 

The  Cyclamen  persicum,  begins  to  shew  its  flower  early  in  the 
year,  and  may  be  said  to  be  in  beauty  throughout  the  months  of 
March  and  April ;  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fade  and  droop,  the  pots 
containing  the  plants  are  placed  on  their  sides,  (as  a  precaution 
against  their  being  watered)  in  a  corner  of  the  green -house.  In  Au 
gust,  the  roots  are  taken  out  of  the  pots,  and  the  earth  adhering  to 
them  being  first  carefully  shaken  off,  they  are  planted  in  an  open, 
but  slieltered  border  of  the  garden,  where  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
until  the  cold  forebodes  frost ;  they  are  then  taken  up,  the  fibres  be- 
ing carefully  preserved,  and  are  put  into  pots  proportioned  to  the 
size  of  each  root ;  the  crown  of  the  plant  is  well  covered  with  earth, 
and  the  compost  used,    consists  of  tivo  "parts,  It* af-uiould,   one  ditto 
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sandy -peat,  one  ditto  ashes  of  burnt  vegetables,  and  a  small  portion 
of  thoroughly  rotted  dung. — The  plants  thus  potted,  are  then  arran- 
ged in  a  cold  frame,  and  plunged  to  the  rim  in  coal  ashes ;  in  mild 
weather,  the  glass  is  taken  off;  but  by  night,  protection  from  frost, 
and  by  day,  from  cold  and  rough  wind  is  indispensable.  On  the 
flowers  appearing,  the  plants  are  removed  to  the  green-house,  and 
are  placed  as  near  the  windows  as  possible,  to  have  the  advantage 
both  of  sun  and  air;  they  are  abundantly  watered  with  soft  water, 
of  the  same  temperature  as  the  atmosphere  they  are  growing  in,  the 
leaves  also  ai*e  occasionally  well  sprinkled ;  but  this  operation  is  gone 
through  in  the  morning,  and  the  windows  of  the  house  are  immedi- 
ately opened,  otherwise  the  leaves  would  damp  off,  and  the  root  de- 
cay.    The  pots  are  well  drained  with  pieces  of  brick. 

In  recommending  this  treatment  in  the  culture  of  the  Persian 
Cyclamen,  I  can  speak  with  confidence,  having  among  other  good 
specimens,  one  plant  on  which  a  few  days  since,  I  numbered  eighty- 
seven  flowers. 

The  dividing  the  roots  to  increase  the  stock  of  plants  is  bad,  the 
roots  are  a  long  time  recovering  the  wound  then  given,  and  do  not 
afterwards  flower  so  strong.     Young  plants  are  obtained  very  easily 

from  seed. 

T.  B.C 


ARTICLE  XII.— PLAN  OF  A  FLOWER-GARDEN. 

BT  MR.  SMITH. 

Gardener  at  SnelsUm  Hall,  Derbyshire. 

Among  your  numerous  readers,  some  would,  no  doubt,  be  interested 
by  your  giving  (in  every  third  or  fourth  number)  a  Plan  of  a  Flower 
or  Pleasure-Garden,  leaving  the  manner  of  planting  and  furnishing 
to  the  proprietor,  or  whom  he  employs.  Thus,  by  way  of  seconding 
Mr.  Brown's  motion.  Vol.  2,  page  16, 1  herewith  send  you  the  sketch 
of  a  piece  of  ground  I  laid  out  in  the  shrubbery,  at  Snelston,  (Fig. 
27,)  This  would  agree  with  any  modem  building,  but  there  is  some- 
thing of  antiquity  about  it  which  corresponds  better  with  a  gothic 
structure,  and  when  well  enriched  with  flowers  and  other  curiosities, 
it  renders  the  parterre  exceedingly  pleasant  to  the  sight ;  the  one 
here  shewn  has  gravel  walks,  and  box  edgings,  and  would  answer 
well  if  the  beds  were  planted  in  masses,  but  is  stocked  chiefly  with 
about  six  hundred  species  of  herbaceous  plants.  By  Uiis  mixture  of 
planting,  without  further  trouble,  there  is  a  successional  show   of 
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flowers  the  whole  year,  and  iu  addition;  the  vacancies  are  sown  in 
the  spring;  with  some  of  the  hest  annuals  chiefly  of  a  minor  charac- 
ter ;  the  taller  ones  heing  more  applicable  to  the  decoration  of  the 
shrubbery  walks,  &c.  The  herbaceous  plants  are  chiefly  hardy,  yet 
they  require  some  degree  of  shelter  from  north  winds,  (in  exposed 
situations)  and  protection  from  the  mischief  of  hares  and  rabbits ; 
any  light  wire  fence  or  trellessing  answers  for  protection,  and  like- 
wise for  the  support  of  climbing  plants ;  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
guard,  a  second  fence  or  screen  would  be  useful  and  highly  orna- 
mental, if  composed  of  evergreen  shrubs,  and  planted  alternately 
with  Rhododendron  Cypress  Magnolia,  &c. 

I.  Smith. 


ARBORICULTURE. 

Article  XIII.— ON  PRUNING  FOREST  TREES. 

BY  CORONELA. 

The  subject  of  planting  and  particularly  upon  elevated  and  inferior 
lands,  is  one  that  has  of  late  years  very  much  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  public,  and  has  produced  many  very  ingenious  and  useful  pub- 
lications ;  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  full  elucidation  of  the  differ- 
ent advantages  from  the  application  of  comparatively  good  and  bad 
land  to  this  purpose.  It  is  very  true,  that  the  clothing  of  mountains 
with  foliage  is  not  only  a  laudable  measure  with  reference  to  the  ge- 
neral ornament  as  well  as  shelter  of  the  country,  but  it  is  for  the 
most  part  the  hest  purpose  to  which  they  can  be  applied^  and  there- 
fore to  those  who  happen  to  he  possessed  of  them,  it  is  a  wise  pro- 
ceeding to  commence  the  process  with  all  possible  expedition. 

It  is  found,  that  tlie  increase  in  the  circumference  of  trees  is 
generally  from  about  one  to  two  inches  annually,  and  the  annual  in- 
crease in  height  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  some  falling  a  little 
short,  and  others  exceeding  this  calculation.  Whilst  a  tree  is  grow- 
ing annually  twelve  inches  in  height,  and  one  inch  in  circumference, 
it  attains  twenty-three  solid  feet  in  60  years,  another  growing  with 
mi  annual  increase  of  eighteen  inches  in  height,  and  two  inches  in 
circumference,  will  attain  the  same  solid  contents  in  thirty-three 
years.     Suppose  an  acre  of  land  which  will  produce  in   sixty  years. 
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300  trees  of  twenty-three  solid  feet  each,  costs  only  five  pounds,  whilst 
an  acre  of  land  which  will  produce  the  same  quantity  of  wood  in  30 
years,  will  cost  six  times  as  much,  (that  is,  thirty  pounds)  then  as- 
suming the  wood  in  each  case  to  sell  for  one  shilling  per  foot,  the  ac- 
count at  the  end  of  sixty  years,  will  stand  thus,  as  to  the  five  pound 
land : — 300  trees  of  twenty- three  solid  feet  each,  will  amount  to  6900 
feet,  which  sold  at  one  shilling  per  foot,  amounts  to  £345,  deduct 
£5.  at  compound  Interest  in  sixty  years,  (excluding  fractions)  £93, 
making  £252.  the  clear  produce  of  the  £5.  land  in  sixty  years ! 
Then  as  to  the  £30.  land,  it  appears  that  the  same  produce  may  be 
obtained  twice  in  the  same  time  ;  the  wood  being  totally  cut  down 
at  the  end  of  the  first  thirty  years,  and  then  planted  again ;  the  firs) 
produce  of  £345.  being  then  placed  out  at  Compound  Interest,  it 
will  amount  in  the  second  thirty  years,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  sixty 
years  to  £1459  to  which  is  to  be  added,  the  second  £345.  making 
£1840,  deduct  £30.  at  Compound  Interest  for  sixty  years;  £560. 
the  produce  of  the  £30.  land,  will  be  £1280;  produce  of  £5.  land, 
£252,  difference  in  favoui-  of  the  £30.  land  £1028  !  !  It  is  hoped, 
he  above  remarks  may  tend  to  rouse  into  action  that  indolence, 
which  is  the  bane  of  country  improvements.  •Annual  pruning  of 
trees,  is  the  next  essential  to  thinning,  and  the  ruinous  effect  of  a 
neglect  of  this  operation,  or  the  improper  mode  in  which  it  has  been 
executed,  may  be  observed  in  all  lai'ge  plantations,  as  well  as  in 
hedge- row  timber.  On  this  account,  it  ought  to  be  a  favourite  ob- 
ject, with  the  apparent  inheritors  of  estates,  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  planting,  pruning,  thinning,  and  other  necessary  improvements. 
The  benefit  of  planting,  must  accrue  either  to  the  planter  or  his 
heirs,  and  where  he  has  or  is  likely  to  have  a  numerous  family,  there 
is  no  means  by  which  its  younger  branches  can  be  so  easily  provided 
for.  If  it  be  profitable  to  plant  new  woods,  it  is  certainly  much  more 
so  to  protect  those  that  are  already  planted,  and  to  restore  them  from 
a  state  of  decay.  A  connective  chain  of  arrangements  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  render  planting  prosperous  and  effective.  If  any  one 
link  of  this  golden  chain  be  taken  away,  the  connexion  and  power  of 
all  must  be  interrupted.  The  most  ingenious  and  enlightened  men, 
who  apply  their  powers  and  influence  only  to  some  paits  of  this  sys- 
tem neglecting  others,  must  ultimately  fail  of  success. 
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Article  XIV.— ON  PRUNING  FOREST  TREES.— By  Ma.  Howden. 

Your  correspondent,  "  George/'  in  volume  2,  page  1 17,  has  given  a 
lucid  description  of  his  system  of  pruning  forest  trees,  &c.  I  hope 
he  writes  as  I  do,  for  the  good  of  the  public,  and  am  sorry  to  see  he 
and  I  differ  so  widely  both  in  theory  and  practice.  Mr.  George  likes 
to  see  a  large  Fir  tree,  with  branches  down  to  the  ground,  while  I 
think  one  with  forty  feet  of  fine  clear  stem,  with  a  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
top  preferable.  Mr.  George  likes  to  see  a  mighty  large  lime  tree, 
shading  half  a  rood  of  land,  while  I,  like  the  Duke  of  Athol,  prefer 
forty  trees  containing  1 00  cubic  feat  of  timber  each,  on  the  same 
space  of  land.  All  this  may  be  only  fancy,  either  of  us  may  be 
wrong,  he  may  find  a  customer  for  his  lime  tree,  or  Weeping  Ash, 
as  readily  as  I  can  find  one  for  my  solid  timber,  but  pro  bona  pub- 
lico, my  taste  is  much  superior  to  his.  Fine  clean  timber  is  really 
a  national  benefit,  as  well  as  a  profit  to  the  possessor,  foreshortened 
branches,  or  clipped  spruces,  may  be  all  very  well  for  ladies  or  gen- 
tlemen, who  have  time  and  cash  to  spare,  but  when  such  timber  comes 
to  market,  or  the  saw  pit,  their  value  is  as  the  top  of  my  trees,  com- 
pared to  the  butt  ends.  Mr.  George  says,  very  truly,  that  to  cut  ofif 
a  branch  or  rival  learler  close  to  the  stem,  when  three  or  four  inches 
in  diameter  makes  such  a  large  wound,  that  it  endangers  the  life  of 
the  tree ;  Pray  Mr.  George,  how  came  you  to  allow  a  branch  or 
rival  leader,  to  attain  a  diameter  of  three  or  four  inches  P  had  you 
cut  it  off  sixteen  years  ago,  you  would  have  done  it  with  a  six- 
teenth part  of  the  trouble.  Still  a  wound  three  or  four  inches  in  di- 
ameter is  not  such  a  deadly  wound,  but  it  may  be  healed,  or  that  book 
of  the  Royal  Gardener,  Forsyth,  is  a  grand  hoax,  but  it  is  not  a 
hoax,  and  I  would  advise  George  to  read  it  Granting  that  the 
young  wood  will  never  unite  with  the  end  of  the  stump,  yet  if  the 
tree  be  allowed  to  stand  for  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  the  amputation, 
it  will  lay  fine  clean  planks  on  the  outside  of  it.  I  do  not  altogether 
condemn  the  foreshortening,  I  frequently  practice  it  my  self  on  a  long 
straggling  branch,  but  I  condemn  the  idea^that  a  foreshortened  bough 
will  dwindle,  shrink,  or  shrivel,  and  be  thrown  out  of  the  stem  like 
an  old  snake's  skin ;  really.  Sir,  a  foreshortened  branch,  as  long  as  it 
lives,  will  continue  to  increase  in  circumference,  either  more  or  less, 
so  that  amputation  delayed  is  always  the  more  dangerous.  We  find 
in  gardening  that  it  is  often  prudent  to  rub  off  the  buds,  before  they 
uttaiu  the  form  of  twigs,  the  same  would  improve  timber  tices.  Buds, 
twigs,  and  leaves,  are  not  the  causes  of  healthy  growing  trees,  but 
the  effects  of  a  good  soil  and  situation.     The   branches,   twigs,  and 
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leaves,  take  all  from  the  tree,  but  send  nothing  back,  else  why  should 
not  a  twenty  feet  vine  rod  strike  more  vigorously  than  a  single 
eye  or  bud  ?  Leaves  are  chiefly  necessary  for  carrying  off  the  pure 
distilled  fluids  like  perspiration,  leaving  the  grosser  matter  in  the 
body  of  the  tree,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  few  branches  and  leaves 
are  suflicient  for  this  purpose.  From  12  to  20  feet  is  sufficient  space 
of  land,  for  the  largest  trees  in  Europe,  which  contain  above  one 
hundred  feet  of  timber,  but  their  huge  limbs  cover  as  much  land  as 
five  trees  would  grow  on,  and  I  would  rather  have  ^ve  trees  contain- 
ing 100  feet  each,  than  one  tree  containing  500  feet. 

John  Howden. 

March  lOM,  1833. 


RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

Article  XV.— ON  COOKING  POTATOES. 

BT  PATRICK. 

Observing  in  page  49,  an  article  on  the  Culture  of  Potatoes,  which 
as  an  esculent  root  claims  our  greatest  attention,  both  in  regard  to  its 
culture  and  preparation  for  the  table,  whether  we  regard  it  as  the  food 
of  man  or  of  beast,  its  excellent  adaptation  to  almost  every  variety 
4)f  palate,  and  of  constitution,  induces  us  to  recognize  it  as  one  of  the 
very  first  boons  of  providence.  Your  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr. 
Meams,  have  given  some  good  remarks  on  the  culture  and  produce 
of  this  valuable  root,  but  in  a  great  measure,  its  utility  very  much 
depends  upon  the  state  in  which  it  is  brought  to  the  table.  The  fol- 
lowing method  of  boiling  this  culinary  vegetable,  if  adopted,  will 
amply  repay  for  the  extra  attention  required.  In  the  first  place,  the 
potatoes  must  be  sorted,  so  as  to  have  the  large  and  small  boiled 
separately,  they  must  be  thoroughly  washed,  and  afterwards  lightly 
peeled,  and  then  put  into  a  pot,  with  less  water  than  is  sufficient  to 
cover  them,  as  the  potatoes  will  themselves  produce  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fluid  before  they  begin  to  boil.  I  have  used  sea-water, 
but  always  conjectured  it  made  them  tough,  however,  I  always  put  a 
little  salt  into  the  water,  which  makes  them  much  freer.  If  the 
potatoes  are  large,  I  find  it  necessary,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  boil, 
to  pour  in  some  cold  water,  till  by  trial,  the  potatoes  be  found  to  be 
boiled  quite  to  the  heart,  if  this  be  not  attended  to,  they  will  other- 
wise crack  and  burst  to  pieces,  on  the  out  side,  whilst  the  inside  will 
be  in  a  crude  state,  and  unpalatable.  When  thoroughly  boiled,  pour 
the  water  out  of  the  pot,  for   if  ihey  remain  long  in  the  wat<  r  after 
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beiijg  boiled,  they  will  become  quite  insipid.  After  the  water  is 
poured  oft*,  let  the  pot  with  the  potatoes  in  it  be  put  again  upon  the 
lire,  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  cleared  of  moisture,  let  the  cover 
be  kept  off,  that  the  steam  may  evaporate,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
will  be  ready  for  the  table. 

Some  recommend  boiling  them  with  the  skin  on,  but  this  I  object 
to,  for  the  black  and  unwholesome  liquor,  with  which  potatoes  are 
naturally  impregnated,  resides  much  in  the  skin,  and  it  is  much  bet- 
ter to  get  rid  of  that  portion  of  it  before  the  boiling  commences. 
Potatoes,  if  they  arc  of  a  good  quality,  and  boiled  as  recommended, 
will  be  mealy,  and  of  a  beautiful  white  colour,  when  brought  to  the 
table.  Patrick. 


Abticlk  XVI.— to  preserve  SMALL  SEEDS  FROM  BIRDS. 

BY  A  LOVER  OF  GARDENING. 

Most  gardeners  are  more  or  less  liable  to  the  depredations  of  birds, 
particularly  the  house-sparrow,*  and  chaffinch.  My  kitchen-garden 
being  very  extensive,  I  have  been  induced  to  adopt  the  following 
method  to  check  their  ravages.  Most  of  your  readers  may  perhaps 
conceive  it  both  expensive  and  troublesome,  although  it  is  much 
cheaper  than  netting.  The  operation  may  be  performed  without 
the  instructions  or  the  assistance  of  the  mechanic ;  my  labourers, 
when  the  weather  will  not  permit  them  to  work  out  of  doors,  prepare 
rods  of  wood  about  two  inches  broad,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  thick, 
and  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  long,  these  I  join  together  by  rods  of  the 
same  dimensions,  at  each  end,  four  feet  nine  inches  long,  I  then  pass 
another  rod  of  the  above  dimensions,  lengthways  of  the  frame  ex- 
actly in  the  centre,  to  hold  the  work  more  firmly  together ;  I  then 
have  the  frame  closely  wired  with  copper  wire,  (being  the  best)  so 
as  not  to  admit  the  birds  getting  through.  The  frame  is  raised  on 
the  bed  with  six  pieces  of  wood  strong  enough,  six  inches  long,  one 
piece  joined  to  each  comer  of  the  frame,  and  one  in  the  centre;  from 
these  pieces  of  wood,  I  pass  wire  all  round  the  frame  close  enough 
to  prevent  the  birds  getting  through,  I  think  this  will  have  a  more 
sightly  appearance,  than  clothing  the  beds  up  with  mats,  as  some 
gai'deners  are  in  the  habit  of  doing ;  the  frame  can  be  made  of  any 
dimensions,  according  to  the  mode  you  prefer  in  making  your  beds ; 
it  can  remain  on  the  seedlings  until  they  are  well  established,  and 
tlieii  removed  at  pleasure  until  wanted  again. 

A  Lover  of  Gardening. 

•  I  ha>c  tried  Mr.  Staflbrd'?  pxprrimcnl  for  rxtirpating"»parrow8,  but  without  the  dcsirrd 
effect. 
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Article  XVII.— STUDY  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  BOTANY. 

BY  MR.  F.  F.  ASUFORD. 

The  next  part  that  comes  under  consideration  is  the  most  Natural 
Structure  of  the  parts  of  fructification,  in  considering  which,  the 
principal  objects  to  be  attended  to  are, 

1  The  number  of  each  pai*t,        3  Its  proportion 

2  Its  figure  4  Its  situation 

1.  Number — ^The  most  natural  structure  of  the  parts  in  respect  to 
number,  is  to  have  the  Calyx  divided  into  as  many  segments  as  the 
Corolla,  the  filaments  equal  in  number  to  the  segments  of  the  corolla 
and  calyx,  a  single  anthera  on  each  filament,  the  divisions  of  the 
pistillum,  equal  in  number  to  the  cells  of  the  pericarpium,  or  the 
receptacles  of  the  seeds. 

2.  Figure, — In  respect  to  figure,  to  have  the  calyx  less  spreading 
than  the  corolla,  the  corolla  widening  gradually,  the  staminum  and 
pistillum  upright  and  tapering,  the  pericarpium  big  with  seeds, 
swelling  and  extending  after  the  rest  of  the  parts  are  taken  oflf. 

3.  Proportion. — ^The  calyx  less  than  the  corolla,  the  pistillum  of 
an  equal  length  with  the  stamina  in  an  upright  flower,  but  longer  in 
an  inveited  one,  if  the  flower  slope  downwards  the  stamina  and  pis- 
tillum inclining  towards  the  under  side,  but  if  it  slope  upwards  placed 
close  under  the  upper  side. 

4.  Situadon, — ^The  perianthium  sun*ounding  the  receptacle,  the 
corolla  placed  on  the  receptacle,  and  alternate  with  the  perianthium, 
the  filaments  placed  within  the  corolla,  but  corresponding  with  the 
perianthium,  the  anthera  seated  on  the  tops  of  the  filaments,  the  ger- 
men  possessing  the  centre  of  the  receptacle,  the  style  standing  on 
the  top  of  the  germen,  and  the  stigma  seated  on  the  top  of  the  style. 
Complete  flowers  are  either  simple  or  aggregate.  Simple  flowers  dif- 
fer from  aggregate  in  this,  they  have  not  any  part  of  the  fructifica- 
tion common  to  many  flowers,  as  in  the  case  with  aggregate.  Flowers 
are  called  aggregate  when  many  flosculi,  florets,  (partial  flowers)  are 
by  the  meditaion  of  some  part  of  the  fructification  common  to  them 
all,  so  united  that  no  one  of  them  could  be  talcen  out  without  de- 
stroying the  form  of  the  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part.  The  common 
part  of  uggi'egate  flowers  (U-e  either  the  receptacle  or  the  calyx. 
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Aggregate  flowers  are  primarily  divisible  into  seven  kind?^  vi«. 

1  Aggregate        3  UmLellata        5  Amentaceous 

2  Compound        4  Cymose  6  Glumose 

7  Spadiceous. 
All  of  which  shall  be  explained  in  their  turns. 

1 .  Aggregate,  properly  so  called,  has  a  receptacle  that  is  dilate 
(extended  in  breadth)  the  florets  standing  on  peduncles,  (footstalks) 
as  in  Scabiosa. 

2.  Compound,  an  aggregate  flower  comprehending  many  florets 
that  are  sessile  or  without  peduncles  on  a  common  receptacle  that 
is  entire,  and  having  also  a  common  perianthium,  but  furnished 
with  anthera  that  grow  together  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  their  pro- 
perties are, 

a  A  common  receptacle  enlarged  and  imdivided. 

b  A  common  perianthium  surrounding  all  the  florets. 

c  The  flowers  monopetalous  and  sessile. 

d  The  anthera  of  each  floret,  five  in  number,  and  growing  toge- 
ther in  a  cylinder. 

e  A  monospermous  germen  under  each  of  the  florets. 

Compound  flowers  are  of  three  kinds,  viz. 

a  Ligulate,  when  all  the  corrollulee  (little  corolla)  of  the  florets  arc 
plane,  flat,  shaped  like  a  ligula,  or  narrow  tongue,  or  fillet,  and  ex- 
panded towards  the  outer  side. 

b  Tubulose,  when  all  the  corollulse  of  the  florets  are  tubulosc,  and 
nearly  equal. 

c  Radiate,  having  rays,  when  the  corollula;  of  the  disk  (middle 
part)  are  tubulose,  and  those  of  the  circumference  (margin)  of  ano- 
ther form. 

3.  Umbellata,  consisting  of  many  florets,  placed  on  a  receptacle, 
on  fastigate  peduncles,  that  are  all  produced  from  the  same  point. 
They  are  told  by  the  following  properties,  viz. 

a  A  common  receptacle  divided  into  peduncles,  whether  the  umbel 
be  plain,  flat,  convex,  rounding,  concave,  or  hollow. 

b  A  germen  under  the  corolla. 

c  Five  distinct  stamina  that  are  deciduous. 

d  A  bifid  stigma. 

e  Two  seeds  joined  at  their  summits. 

A  Radiate  umbel  is  when  the  marginal  petals  are  longer  than 
those  of  the  disk. 

4.  Cymose,  consisting  of  many  florets  placed  upon  a  receptacle, 
upon  fasligiate  peduncles,  the  primary  ones  of  which  issue  from  the 
same  centre  as  in  an  umbel,  but  the  secondary,  or  partial  ones  lie 
dispersed  without  order. 
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5.  Amentaceoi^gy  consisting  of  a  filiform,  thread  shaped  receptacle, 
along  which  are  disposed  amentaceous  squamae  (scales)  that  form  an 
amentum  or  catkin. 

6.  Glumose,  consisting  of  a  filiform  receptacle,  the  base  of  which 
is  furnished  with  a  common  glum  or  husk. 

7.  Spadiceaus,  when  there  is  a  receptacle  common  to  many  florets 
placed  within  aspatha  or  sheath,  such  a  receptacle  is  called  a  spadix, 
and  is  either  branched  as  in  palms  or  simple.  In  this  last  case,  the 
florets  may  be  disposed  either  all  round  it  as  in  colla,  on  the  lower 
parts  of  it  as  in  Arum,  or  on  one  side  of  it  as  in  Zostera. 


ARTICLE  XVIII. 
COLIiECTIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  BATH  SOCIETY, 


FOR  KNCOURAOBMENT  OP 


Agriculture^  Arts,  Manufactwres,  and  Commerce. 

L  Steeping  Barley  in  a  Dry  Season. — The  seed  barley  was 
soaked  in  the  black  water,  taken  from  a  reservoir  which  constantly 
receives  the  draining  of  the  dun^-heap  and  stables.  The  light  float- 
ing com  was  skimmed  ofT  the  top,  the  rest  stood  twenty- four  hours : 
when  taken  from  the  water,  the  seed  grain  was  mixed  with  a  suflS- 
cient  quantity  of  sifted  wood  ashes,  to  make  it  spread  regularly,  and 
three  fields  were  sown,  beginning  on  the  16th,  and  finished  on  the 
23rd  of  April,  1783.  The  produce  sixty  bushes  per  acre  of  good 
clean  barley,  without  any  small  or  green  com,  or  weeds  at  harvest. 
Several  other  fields  were  sown  with  the  same  seed  dry,  and  without 
any  preparation,  but  the  crop  was  very  poor,  not  more  than  twenty 
bushels  per  acre,  and  much  mixed  with  green  com  and  weeds  when 
harvested.  Some  of  the  seed  was  sown  dry  on  one  ridge  of  each  of 
the  former  fields,  but  the  produce  was  very  poor  in  comparison  with 
other  parts  of  the  field.  See  Letter  signed  James  Chappie,  Bodmin, 
March  12th,  1784,  vol.  3,  p.  304.  A  note  recommends  general  tri- 
als to  be  made  both  in  wet  and  dry  seasons. 

2.  Turnip  Seed,— When  two  or  three  years  old,  is  found  to  with- 
stand the  flv  better  than  new  seed.  Vol.  3,  p.  366.     Vol.  4,  p.  170, 
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States,  that  the  old  and  new  seed  heing  sown  in  equal  parts,  a  quart 
for  an  acre  broad  cast,  the  latter  attracts  the  fly  till  the  whole  is 
strong  enough  to  escape. 

3.  To  Destroy  Insects  on  Fruit  Trees. — Two  gallons  of 
boiling  water  poured  on  two  ounces  of  tobacco,  and  three  or  four 
handfuls  of  the  tender  shoots  of  elder.  The  trees  sprinkled  with  a 
small  hearth-brush  for  two  or  three  weeks,  will  effectually  destroy 
the  insects.  Elder -water  frequently  sprinkled  on  honey-suckles  and 
roses,  prevents  the  insects  lodging  upon  them.  The  above  decoction 
may  be  made  of  any  strength,  as  it  is  perfectly  innocent  to  the  tree. 
See  Vol.  3.  p.  367. 

4.  Fumigation  of  Orchards  and  Turnip-Grounds,  to  des- 
troy Insects. — Long  dung,  wet  straw,  weeds,  &c.  on  every  side, 
in  heaps,  and  likewise  some  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  iuclosure,  set- 
ting fire  to  some  of  the  heaps  on  the  east  side,  if  an  east  wind  blow, 
aud  some  within  the  body  of  the  orchard,  but  always  on  the  side 
from  whence  the  wind  happens  to  blow,  so  that  the  smoke  from  the 
smothering  of  the  heaps  may  blow  through  and  fumigate  for  some 
weeks. — Vol.  4,  see  p.  203 — 210.  In  harrowing  or  brushing  in 
Turnip  Seed,  add  to  the  harrow  or  tlioni  bush,  a  bush  of  stinking 
elder,  (Sambacus)  the  dragging  which  over  the  field  will  leave  such 
a  disagreeable  smell,  as  will  probably  be  sufficient  without  other  fu- 
migation. 

5.  The  Cranberry. — At  Sir  Joseph  Banks  s,  at  Spring  Grove, 
near  Hounslow,  a  cranberry-bed  was  constructed  on  the  side  of  the 
]X)nd,  (in  1805)  twenty  feet  long,  by  five  aud  a  half  broad,  a  few 
stakes  being  driven  into  the  bottom,  parallel  to  the  side,  and  lined 
with  old  boards.  The  bottom  of  this  was  filled  up  with  stoiTes  and 
rubbish,  and  on  these  was  laid  a  bed  of  black  mould,  three  inches 
above,  or  seven  inches  below  the  usual  surface  of  the  water.  On  this 
the  plimts  were  placed;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1807,  they  produced 
au  abimdant  crop  of  fine  fruit ;  about  five  dozen  bottles  were  gathered. 
The  plants  were  of  the  American  sort,  and  ripen  well,  without  being 
subject  to  the  attack  of  vermin,  or  to  injury  from  excesses  of  heat  or 
cold,  wetness  or  drought. 

6.  Method  of  Cultivating  Geraniums.— Take  up  the  old 
roots  in  autumn,  and  instead  of  throwing  them  away  after  taking 
cuttings,  shake  ofif  the  earth  from  the  roots,  and  taking  away  all  the 
succulent  branches,  lay  the  roots  by  the  heels  in  sand,  in  a  common 
frame,  to  preserve  them  from  frost.  Plant  them  out  in  April,  and 
they  will  bloom  during  the  summer.  A  hedge  has  been  successfully 
managed  in  this  way. 
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REVIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 


REVIEW. 

THE  ENTOMOLOGICAL  MAGAZINE.     8vo.    As.  6d, 
OccoMiimal  Plates.     Continued  Quarterhf. 

Amongst  the  Dumerous  sdentiiic  productions  of  the  present  day,  none  seem  cal- 
cnlated  to  benefit  society  more,  than  periodical  Magazines,  their  being  open  for 
the  insertion  of  the  daily  discoveries,  made  by  our  eminent  and  practical  men  of 
seience;  and  the  same  discoveries  being  subject  to  criticism,  tend  to  dear  up  the 
tmth  sooner  than  it  could  have  been  any  other  way.  A  Magazine  exclusively 
confined  to  the  present  branch  of  Natural  History  was  wanted,  and  although  we 
cannot  dive  deep  in  the  technical  phraseology  of  our  learned  men,  we  neverthe- 
less think  the  present  work  will  be  eminently  useful  to  those  who  can.  We  hail 
its  appearance  with  pleasure,  because  we  judge  it  will  tend  to  convince  many, 
that  the  study  of  insects  is  not  an  unimportant  one.  The  present  work  is  to  con- 
tain illustrations  of  the  habits  and  metamorphosis  of  insects,  descriptive  charac- 
ten  of  new  genera  and  species,  records  of  the  captures  of  rarities,  reviews  (with 
extracts  of  all  new  entomological  works,  and  information  of  every  kind  connected 
with  the  science  of  entomology,  not  merely  British,  but  throughout  the  world, 
that  all  entomologists  may  become  acquainted  with  each  other's  proceedings. 
Three  numbers  now  lie  before  us,  with  each  of  which  we  have  been  much  pleased, 
and  that  encouragement  it  already  receives  from  our  scientific  men,  speaks  more 
in  its  fovour  than  we  can  possibly  do.  Its  articles  are  not  generally  such  as  suit 
our  purpose  for  the  Register^  yet  there  are  some  *'  Observations  on  Blight,"  which 
we  cannot  with  justice  leave  untouched,  because  our  extracting  them  will  show 
something  of  the  merits  of  the  work,  and  will  also  be  the  means  of  giving  a  lit- 
tle wider  circulation  to  information  of  so  much  importance. 

**  Blight,  is  a  term  generally  misunderstood,  especially  among  those  whom  it 
more  particularly  concerns.  The  knowing  Horticulturist  will  tell  you,  '  there  is 
blight  in  the  air  to-day,  and  in  a  few  days  or  weeks,  he  will  see  the  web  of  the 
lacA«y,  or  yellow  tail,  or  the  ermine  on  his  white- thorn  hedge-rows ;  or  the  cat- 
terpiUais  of  the  death*s-head  hawk  moth  on  his  potatoes  \  or  those  of  butterflies 
on  his  cabbages ;  and  then  he  will  give  yon  a  toss  of  his  head,  and  say,  *  I  knew 
there  wonld  be  blight  this  year,  I  saw  it  coming  in  the  air  j*  or  perhaps  he  may 
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Aud  a  good  many  snails  eating  hi^  wall- fruits;  or  may,  perchance,  tread  on  two 
or  three  stag-beetles,  while  performing  their  evening  perambulation  along  his 
gravelled  walks ;  and  then,  he  *  knew  it  would  be  either  a  blight  or  a  meg,  but 
it's  more  of  a  tneg  this  year.*  Further  than  this,  the  Horticulturist  has  not  pro- 
gressed : — webs  and  soft  insects  are  blighU,  snails  and  hard  insects  are  snegs. 
Warm  south-east  winds  produce  the  first,  and  cold  north-east  winds  the  last 

Let  us  cQnsider,  separately,  some  of  the  insects  which  bear  the  name  of  blight. 
We  will,  in  the  first  instance,  examine  the  apple-tree  which  has  many  assailants : 
the  principal  are  the  weevil  (Anthonomus  pomornm,)  the  woolly  louse  or  Ameri- 
can blight,  and  the  jnoth.  I  will  describe  the  first  of  these,  and  its  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

By  carefully  examining  the  bark  of  an  apple-tree  in  winter,  you  will  occasion- 
ally find  a  pretty  little  beetle  in  the  cracks,  which,  directly  on  being  touched, 
shams  dead,  and  drops  on  the  ground,  where  yon  will  not,  without  great  diffi- 
culty, discover  it,  on  account  of  the  great  similarity'  of  its  colour;  you  must  there- 
fore hunt  till  you  find  another.  This  time,  as  soon  as  you  see  him,  place  one 
hand  below  him,  then  touch  him  lightly  with  a  little  bit  of  stick,  and  he  will 
drop  into  your  open  hand,  his  own  scheme  for  self-preservation  wi'l  beat  him. 
Now  roll  him  into  a  quill,  or  pill- box,  and  take  him  home.  Place  him  on  a 
sheet  of  writing  paper;  you  will  see  his  shape — the  head  is  furnished  with  a 
trunk,  from  which,  on  each  side,  springs  a  feeler,  bent  at  right-angles  forward,  so 
that  the  trunk  altogether  looks  to  be  three  pronged,  like  a  trident  The  thorax 
and  wing-cases  are  bcown,  beautifully  mottled,  and  an  oblique  line  on  each* 
pointing  towards  the  suture  or  meeting  of  the  wing-cases,  is  mnch  lighter  co. 
loured,  and  gives  the  little  beetle  an  appearance  of  having  a  letter  V  obscurely 
chalked  on  its  back.    Ita  size  altogether  ia  rather  less  than  a  hempseed. 

With  tha  first  sunshiny  day,  in  March,  these  weevils  leave  theic  winter  quar- 
ters, crawl  up  the  trunk  and  along  the  twigs,  perch  themselves  so  as  to  receive 
the  full  benefit  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  pUime  themselves  with  their  legs  and  feet 
all  over,  trident  and  all,  just  in  the  same  manner  that  a  cat  washes  her  face  with 
her  paw :  they  then  stretch  out  their  legs,  lift  up  their  wingxanes,  and  unfold 
twa  large  transparent  wings,  which  though  twice  as  long  aa  the  wing-cases,  were 
neatly  folded  up  and  hidden  under  them>  and  then,  launching  themselves  into 
the  air,  they  go  roving  about  the  orchards  and  garden^  their  little  hearts  in  an 
ecstacy  of  freedom,  and  love,  and  happiness.  It  is  not  long  before  each  finds  a 
suitable  mate ;  no  relations  raise  objections ;  and  the  nuptials  are  consummated. 

By  the  time  the  female  is  ready  for  the  important  task  of  depositing  her  egg<9, 
the  spring  has  considerably  advanced,  the  apple- buds  have  buret,  and  the  little 
bunches  of  blossom  are  readily  to  be  distinguished.  The  weevil  soon  finds  out 
these,  and  selecting  a  blossom  every  way  to  her  mind,  commences  her  operations. 
The  beak  or  trunk  before  alluded  to,  is  furnished  at  its  extremity  with  short 
teeth,  or  mandibles ;  with  these,  she  gnaws  a  very  minute  hole  into  the  calyx  of 
the  future  blossom,  and  continues  gnawing  until  her  trunk  is  plunged  in  up  to 
her  eyes ;  the  tnink  b  then  withdrawn,  and  the  hole  examined  with  careful  scni- 
tiny  by  the  introduction  of  one  of  her  feelers,  or  outer  prongs  of  her  trident  If 
it  seem  to  require  any  alteration,  the  trunk  goes  to  work  again,  and  again  the 
feelers ;  at  last,  being  fully  satisfied  that  the  work  is  well  accomplished,  she  turns 
about,  and  standing  with  the  extremity  of  her  abdomen  over  the  hole,  thnists 
into  it  her  long  ovi  positor,  and  deposits  a  single  egg  in  the  centre  of  the  future 
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flower.  Another  6zamination  with  her  feelers  now  takes  place;  and  when  she  is 
tborongMy  satisfied,  all  is  riglit,  away  she  flies  to  perform  the  same  opera- 
tUm  again  and  again,  never  tiring  while  she  has  an  egg  to  lay. 

The  had  cotitinaes  to  grow  like  the  oth6r  buds ;  the  little  perforation  becomes 
inTisible.  By  and  bye,  the  egg  bursts,  and  out  comes  a  little  white  maggot 
which,  directly  it  is  hatched,  begins  to  devour  the  young  and  tender  stamens; 
next  to  these,  the  style  is  attacked,  and  eaten  down  to  the  fruit,  the  upper  part 
-of  which  is  quickly  consumed ;  the  maggot  is  then  full  fed ;  it  casts  its  skin,  be- 
comes a  chrjrsalis,  and  lays  perfectly  still.  As  the  perfect  petals  expand,  the  mu- 
tilated buds  reoiain  closed,  and  for  a  few  days  preserve  their  lovely  pink  colour, 
and  then  by  degrees,  fade  to  a  dingy  brown.  On  opening  these  brown  blossoms, 
about  the  lOth  or  15th  of  June,  the  chrysalis  will  be  found  to  have  changed  to  a 
perfect  beetle,  which,  had  it  been  left  to  itself,  would,  in  a  few  days,  have  eaten 
its  way  through  the  weather-beaten  case  of  dried  petals,  and  left  its  prison-bouse, 
ffying  about  to  take  its  pleasure,  until  the  chilly  winds  of  autumn  should  drive 
it  into  its  winter  habitation  under  the  bark. 

The  cloudy  misty  east  wind,  in  which  our  farmers  and  gardeners  see  the  blight 
is  the  very  wefather  of  all,  least  favourable  to  the  propagation  and  increase  of 
these  weevils.  The  fine  clear  sunny  days  of  March  and  April,  are  the  most  fa- 
vourable to  them.  The  tomtits,  sparrows,  bullfinches,  and  other  birds,  which, 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  more  particularly  firequent  orchards  and  gardens,  live 
during  these  months  solely  on  these  weevils,  and  similar  little  insects;  and  con- 
sequently, are  the  only  check  on  their  increase  which  we  possess. 
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New  and  Raee  Plants,  Figured  in  the  Periodicals. 
CLASS  L— DICOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS,  OR  EXOGENES. 

LABIATE. — The  Mint  Tribe. 

Salvia  Fuloens. — Refulgent  Sage.  Native  of  Mexico.  Introduced  in  1829. 
Flowers  crimson.  Culture. — It  is  a  nice  plant  for  turning  out  into  the  borders 
in  summer ;  but  requires  the  shelter  of  the  greenhouse  in  winter,  will  grow  in 
any  light  soil,  and  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings. — Bot.  Cab,  for  March, 

LEGUMiNOSf . — The  Pea  Tribe. 

GoMPHOLOBiUM  VENULOSUM. — Veiny  Gompholobium.  Native  of  New  Hol- 
land, whence  seeds  where  collected  by  Mr.  Baxter.  Flowers,  very  bright  yellow. 
It  differs  from  all  that  are  yet  known,  its  leaflets  being  distinctly  marked  with 
little  elevated  slightly  anastomosing  veins,  after  the  manner  of  the  Mirbelias 
Culture. — Pot  in  peat  and  loam,  and  give  them  the  shelter  of  the  greenhouse. 
In  winter,  they  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  airy  place,  where  a  perfect  command  of 
ventOation  is  possessed,  and  the  temperature  should  not  be  allowed  to  rise  much 
above  40  or  45.    They  are  propagated  by  cuttings. — Bot.  Reg. 

Ertthrina  velctina. — Velvetty  Erythrina. — A  tree  growing  about  thirtv 
feet  high  in  Madeira,  its  native  country.  Flowers  of  a  bright  orange  red  and 
vcnr  shewy.     It  is  not  yet  introduced  into  this  country.    Bot.  May. 
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ONAORABiiB.^The  EveniDg  Piimroae  Tribe. 
CLARKI4  BLBGANs. — Californiim   Clarkia.    An   annual    with  row-eoloared 
flowers.    Native  of  California,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Doaglas.    Cnlture. 
— It  will  grow  in  any  common  light  soil,  in  the  open  border.    It  is  propagatnl 
by  seed. — Bot,  Reg. 

•CROPHULARiNJi. — ^The  Figwort  Tribe. 
Calceolaria  Hbrbbrtiana  partitlora.— Small  flowered  Herbert's  Calceo- 
laria. Flowers  yellow.  A  native  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Valparaiso  in  Chile, 
where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Cuming.  Culture. — It  requires  the  same  kind  of 
treatment  as  Calceolaria  Chiloensis,  integrifolia,  &c  that  is  to  say,  an  open  bor- 
der in  a  dry  situation  in  summer,  and  a  well  ventilated  greenhouse  in  winter. 

COMPOSITE. 

Stbnactis  8PBCI08A.— Shewy  Stenactis.  A  hardy  perennial.  Native  of  Ca- 
lifornia, whence  it  has  been  sent  by  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  Horticultural  Society. 
Its  flowers  are  purple  and  showy.  Culture. — Although  a  perennial,  this  may  be 
treated  as  an  annual,  for  seedlings  flower  early  enough  the  fknt  year  to  ripen 
their  seeds.  They  will  grow  in  any  conunon  garden  soil,  scarcely  require  any 
care  in  cultivation,  and  propagate  freely  by  parting  the  roots. — Bot.  Reg. 

THYMKLMM. — The  Mezeteum  Tribe. 
PiMBLE4  HispiDA. — Long-stalked  Pimelea.  A  beautiful  little  shrub,  native 
of  the  Sonth-West  Coast  of  New  Holland,  where  it  was  originally  discovered  by 
Dr.  Brown.  Flowers  rose-coloived,  growing  in  larger  bunches  than  the  V.  roeea; 
the  base  of  the  calyx  is  covered  with  long  stiffish  hairs  which  give  the  flowers  the 
appearance  of  delicate  feathers.  Culture. — There  is  no  difficulty  either  in  culti- 
vating this  species,  or  striking  it  from  cuttings,  provided  attention  be  paid  to  keep- 
ing them  during  winter  in  a  cool  airy  place,  precisely  the  same  as  gompholobi- 
um  vennlosum. — Bot.  Reg. 

RANrNCULACBiC. — The  Crow-foot  Tribe. 
Hellbborus  NIGER   VERNALfs. — Vemal  Black    Hellebore.     Flowers    pure 
white,  afterwards  changing  to  a  pale  rose  or  purple,  much  clearer,  and  about 
one-third  larger  than  the  other  two  varietis  that  grow  in  our  gardens^    Culture. 
It  will  grow  in  common  light  soil  in  the  open  border. — Sweet*$  Fl.  Gnrd. 

FUMARiACB^E. — ^Thc  Fumitory  Tribe. 
CoRYDALTS  TAiNGiFLORA. — Long-flowercd  Corydalis.     Flowers  pale  rose  co- 
lour.    A  native  of  the  Altaic  Mountains.     Tubern  were  received  from  Berlin,  in 
1632,  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh. — Bot.  Mag.     Culture.— It  should  be 
potted  in  peat  and  loam,  and  kept  in  the  green- house. 

CT,ASS  II.— MONOCOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS,  OR  ENDOOENE.S. 

ORCRiDEiC,  or  Orchis  Tribe. 

MaxillViria  pukctUta. — Spotted  flowered  Maxillaria.  Flowers  yellowish 
white,  spotted  with  red,  possesses  a  very  delicate  and  agreeable  fragrance.  Na- 
tive of  Brazil,  whence  it  was  introduced  a  few  yeani  ago.     Culture. — It  require 
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the  usual  treatment  of  Maxillaria,  with  a  constant  stove  heat,  and  will  sometimes 
admit  of  separation  for  increase.  It  should  be  potted  in  vegetable  earth  with 
mo8i  and  pieces  of  broken  pot  Intermixed.— Bol..  Cab, 

Maxill^aria  ocBaoLB'ucA.-~Pale  yellow  Maxillaria.  Flowers  yellow.  Plant 
a  native  of  Brazil,  whence  it  was  lately  introduced.  Culture.—It  is  not  difficult 
of  culture,  if  planted  in  moss  and  vegetable  earth,  with  fragments  of  pot  inter- 
mixed, and  kept  in  the  stove.  It  is  increased  by  separation. — Bot.  Cab.  for 
JUarch. 

Epidb'ndrum  PT'oMjBUM.—Dwarf  £pidendnun.  A  small  creeping  spedes. 
Flowers  small  and  solitary,  greenish-white.  Native  of  Brazil;  introduced  by 
Mr.  Harrison.  Culture. — It  requires  the  stove,  like  others  of  the  same  genus, 
and  should  be  potted  in  peat  and  rotten  wood. 

8CiTAMi'iiBJB.~The  Ginger  Tribe. 
Hbdt'chivm  stbnopb'taldm. — Short-petalled  Garland  Flower.  Native  pf 
India,  whence  it  was  lately  introduced  by  Dr.  Wallich.  Flowers  white,  with  a 
bluish  tint  Culture. — Like  the  other  species,  it  requires  the  stove,  and  to  be 
cultivated  in  perfection  should  have  a  large-sized  pot,  and  rich  loamy  soil.  It 
will  increase  by  separating  its  knobby  roots  in  the  spring. — Bot,  Cab,  for  March, 

CELLULARES  OR  FLOWERLESS  PLANTS. 

Tribe  I. — PiLico^iOEiE,  or  Fern-like  Plants. 

Order, — pilices. — The  Fern  Tribe. 
Ble'chnum  ora'cilb. — Slender  Blechnnm.    This  pretty  Fern  is  a  native  of 
Brazil;   Messrs.  Loddiges  received  it  from  M.  Otto,  of  Berlin.     Cultnre. — It 
should  be  kept  in  the  stove,  potted  in  sandy  peat,  and  may  be  increased  by  di- 
viding the  roots. — Bat.  Cab,  for  March, 

CULTVRB  OP   COMMEL^MA   CCELE'sTIS,    AND  ON  PRBSBRVINO  TUB  BULBS  Cp 

THB  TiGR^iDiA  PAV^ONIA  AND  CONCHIPL^ORA. — The  CommcDna  ccelestis  is  well 
known  to  thrive,  and  display  its  succession  of  beautifully  delicate  azure  6owers 
in  the  open  borders,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August;  but  on  the  ap' 
proach  of  winter,  a  trifling  frost  is  sure  to  destroy  the  roots.  Plants  raised  from 
seeds  early  in  the  spring  will,  if  planted  by  the  end  of  April  in  tolerably  rich  soil, 
produce  good  roots  by  the  autumn.  After  the  stems  are  dead,  and  removed  from 
the  plants,  the  roots  are  taken  up,  and  placed  under  the  stage  in  the  green-house, 
or  upon  the  mould  contained  in  large  pots  or  boxes  which  include  large  plants ; 
in  short,  in  any  part  of  the  green-house  in  which  they  can  be  kept  in  a  moist 
state :  and,  to  secure  them  in  this  condition,  sprinkled  occasionally  from  the  rose 
pan  of  a  watering-pot,  if  they  are  not  damp  enough  without  it :  their  natural 
texture  is  so  succulent,  that  they  will,  if  kept  dry,  shrivel  and  become  exhausted, 
and  if  suffered  to  remain  in  a  half-dried  state,  they  will  become  mouldy  and  rot- 
ten. In  the  beginning  of  March,  they  should  be  planted,  if  in  a  bed,  at  a  foot 
apart,  when  they  will  be  much  finer  and  stronger  than  they  were  in  the  previous 
year.  By  continuing  to  grow  and  preserve  them  in  this  manner,  they  will  im  - 
prove  each  succeeding  year,  and  increase  by  ofisets  as  do  the  turban  and  other 
ranunculuses.  The  bulbs  of  Tigridia  Pav6niaand  eonchiflbra,  are  best  preserred 
in  the  same  manner. — C.  Austin. — Card.  May. 
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Theory  of  Rain. — The  commoaly  received  opinion  is,  that  the  water  which 
evaporates  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  held  in  a  state  of  chemical  solution 
in  the  air,  which  ascends  into  higher  regions,  where  the  moisture  is  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  clouds,  which  are  sustained  there  by  the  joint  agency  of  heat  and 
efectricity,  and  the  deposition  of  rain  is  the  result  of  the  electrical  action  of  the 
clouds  upon  each  other.  The  atmosphere,  at  the  elevation  of  a  few  hundred 
yards,  is  at  a  tolerably  uniform  temperature  with  that  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  therefore  the  condensation  of  the  evaporated  moisture  must  take 
place  at  a  considerable  height  In  tropical  countries  this  condensation  in  the 
form  of  clouds  is  not  so  frequently  witnessed  as  in  our  colder  climates,  where 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  continnually  subject  to  variation. 

That  evaporation  does  take  place  at  all  temperatures,  when  the  air  is  tolerably 
dry,  may  be  easily  shown,  by  placing  a  cup  on  the  surface  of  water,  containing 
dried  potash,  or  fused  chloride  of  calcium ;  either  of  these  substances  will  deli- 
quesce with  great  rapidity,  or  if  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  be  substituted,  it  will 
speedily  absorb  nearly  half  its  bulk  of  water;  the  vapour  which  appears  to  rise 
from  water  and  low  ground  after  sunset,  is  merely  the  moisture  precipitated  from 
the  air  upon  the  earth,  cooled  by  radiation. — Fiel^Ps  Nat.  Mtuf. 

Answers  to  the  objections  respecting  the  Theory  of  Rain,  extracted  from  the 
Field  Nat  Mag.  and  inserted  page  185. 

Answer  to  objection  First. — ^The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  the  vapour 
rises  imperceptibly,  both  above  and  below  60  degrees,  and  is  condensed  in  the 
atmosphere  when  it  is  below  that  temperature.  Thus  the  vapour  is  impercepti- 
ble  in  the  neck  of  a  Florence  flask  boiling  over  a  lamp,  though  clearly  seen 
above  it,  when  the  temperature  is  less.  Again,  when  a  draught  of  cold  air  dries 
a  wet  pavement,  no  steam  is  perceptible  on  the  surface,  though  five  or  six  feet 
above  it  may  be  felt  as  a  sensible  dampness  on  the  clothes  and  linen. 

Answer  to  objection  Second. — In  this  case  the  temperature  u  raised  both  in  the 
air,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We  know  not  what  becomes  of  water  when 
raised  in  the  atmosphere,  by  a  high  or  very  low  temperature,  as  in  both  cases  it 
is  imperceptible,  though  its  particles  are  no  doubt  affected  by  heat  or  the  absence 
of  heat,  the  one  expanding  it  into  dispersed  and  incoherent  particles,  the  other 
condensing  it  into  the  form  of  hail  or  snow.  By  the  absence  of  caloric,  which  at 
any  temperature  above  the  freezing  point,  is  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of 
fluidity. 

Answer  to  objection  Third. —  This  would  undoubtedly  be  the  case  were  water 
raised  by  the  heat  of  300  degrees  in  usual  sunmier  heat,  but  this  is  not  the  case 
in  any  part  of  our  globe.  Again,  in  all  cases  of  evaporation  we  must  make  al- 
lowance for  currents  of  air  which  disperse  the  vapours  and  separate  its  particles, 
counteracting  its  tendency  to  gravitate. 

Atiswer  to  objection  Fourth — This  proves  the  effect  of  condensation  of  the 
aqueous  particles  by  cold,  but  does  not  disprove  their  rarefaction  by  heat,  which 
would  keep  their  particles  divided,  ai^d  thus  prevent  condensation. 

Answer  to  objection  Fifth. — Here  the  agency  of  increased  temperature  in  the 
surrounding  air  renders  the  vapour  invisible,  as  with  our  breath,  which  is  only 
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^Mble  when  the  temperatare  »  below  that  of  itself,  when  it  comes  from  our  bo- 
diet.  The  gteflfi  is  raised  on  its  surfaoe  to  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  and  therefore  does  not  condense  the  steam,  but  were  it  taken  out  of 
a  pail  of  ice,  wiped  dry,  and  immediately  held  over  the  river,  would  it  not  con- 
dense the  vapour?  Though  water  does  iiot  boil  without  heat,  it  would  be  too 
much  to  soy  it  does  not  evaporate,  Dr  in  other  words,  that  no  vapour  rises  from  it 
when  the  air  is  above  the  freezing  poitat  Upon  the  whole  questiou,  #e  must  al- 
low that  evapomtion  is  constantly  going  on  from  the  vast  bodies  of  water  oh  the 
sorface  of  the  globe,  though  its  condensation,  on  which  its  visibility  depends, 
must  always  be  regulated  by  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  as  before  ex- 
plained.—£.  O.  BaX\ard,—Field  Nat.  Mag. 

CiBCTii^TiON  OF  THB  FLUiDt  OP  PLANTS. — ^The  asccuding  sap  rises  towards 
the  foliaoeoBs  parts,  charged  essentially,  setting  aside  the  earthy  matter,  with 
carbonic  add,  or  with  bodies  capable  of  being  converted  into  carbonic  acid ;  it 
loses  by  exhalation  a  very  Considerable  quantity  of  the  water  which  it  contained, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  gives  off  a 
large  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  is  reduced  to  simple  carbon.  This  sap  then  exists 
in  a  proportion,  as  to  its  elements  very  analagous  to  gum,  that  is  to  say,  of  water 
and  carbon. 

This  gum,  dissolved  in  the  water  of  vegetation,  must  run  by  the  intercellular 
paasages,  both  in  the  bark  and  wood,  when  the  causes  which  determine  the  rapid 
ascent  of  the  sap  dtiring  the  day,  cease  to  operate  :  this  is  what  constitutes  the 
descending  sap.  The  sap  which  runs  down  along  the  bark,  not  meeting  with  the 
ajBoending  cnnrent,  passes  without  obstruction  to  the  root. 

The  sap  which  runs  down  through  the  woody  substances  meets  the  ascending 
sap,  which,  during  the  day,  at  least,  is  carried  up  with  force ;  these  two  mixing 
with  the  water,  which  is  exuded  from  the  wood  by  the  rays  and  medullary  sheath, 
serve  to  nourish  and  develope  the  cambium  into  a  ligneous  and  cortical  zone. 

This  gam  dissolved  in  water  in  its  descent  by  the  bark,  is  able  to  assist  on  one 
aide  the  secretions  which  are  forming  there,  and  on  the  other  to  supply  nutriment 
to  the  eambinm,  or  the  partially  organized  juice,  which  contains  the  rudiment 
of  the  new  sones.  The  gummy  matter  which  also  descends  through  the  albur- 
num, serves  likewise  to  nourish  the  cambium,  or  the  new  woody  zone ;  this  is  the 
giuD|  which,  as  it  descends  by  the  bark,  is  stopped  in  its  course  by  an  annular 
stclion,  whereby  it  is  compelled  to  undergo  the  action  of  the  cellules  for  its  con- 
version into  ligneous  matter  for  the  purpose  of  nourishing  the  bark,  and  develop- 
ing in  it  a  protruberance  formed  on  the  trunks  of  woody  vegetables. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  its  course  the  gummy  matter  can  be  absorbed  by  the 
cellules,  which  are  not  filled,  and  which  retain  their  vital  action;  thus  all  the 
cellules  of  the  alburnum,  and  of  the  liber,  like  so  many  hygroscopic  bladders 
absorb  the  gummy  water  which  surrounds  them ;  each  of  them  elaborates  it  by 
its  own  peculiar  action,  and  can  thus  according  to  its  nature,  transform  the  gum- 
my matter  into  fecula,  sugar,  or  lig^ine,  with  so  much  greater  facility,  as  the 
whole  four  substances  scarcely  differ  j  and  we  often  in  our  laboratories  have  a 
proof  that  they  can  be  converted  into  one  another.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  the  experiments  on  the  conversion  of  lignine  and  starch  into  hydrated  sugar 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  add.  The  gum  and  the  sugar  appears  to  be,  in  this 
series  of  decompositions,  the  two  transitory  conditions,  and  their  extreme  solu- 
bility in  water,  exposes  them  constantly  to  be  drawn  away  towards  the  mo&t 
energetic  organs. 
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The  fecala  and  the  Ugnine  are  of  a  more  permanent  nature ;  the  fecula  set 
ties  itself  as  though  it  were  stored  in  the  organs  which  must  ultimately  be  de- 
veloped; it  retains  the  soluble  matter,  which  is  protected  from  the  water  bj  the 
insoluble  covering  that  surrounds. 

In  short,  the  Ugnine  is  deposited  in  those  particular  organs  which  hare  reached 
the  complete  stage  of  their  developement,  or  in  the  tissues  themselves  of  the 
vegetable  membranes,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  of  a  nature  fitted  to  be  trans- 
ferred again  to  the  other  parts. — Prof,  De  CandoUe. — Field  Natl  Mag. 

Cause  of  volcanoes.— It  is  not  long  since  it  was  thought  that  the  decompo- 
sition, and  subsequent  ignition  of  pyrites,  was  sufficient  to  account  for  volcanoes, 
&&  though  they  are  rarely  if  ever  found  in  lava,  or  volcanic  productions,  and 
they  are  still  more  rarely  found  at  all  in  masses  of  any  extent  Besides,  so  long 
as  they  remain  enveloped  in  rocks,  they  arc  unalterable ;  and  two  or  three  spe- 
cies, even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  are  decomposable  with  great 
difficulty;  and  only  one  species— radiated  pyrites,  is  capable  of  being  rapidly 
decomposed,  but  not  unless  it  be  broken  or  crumbled  into  small  portions,  and  not 
too  much,  or  too  little  moistened.— AT.  Cordier,  Field  Nat,  Mag. 

On  the  tehpekature  of  Shallows  at  Sea. — ^The  waters  which  cover  shoals, 
owe  the  diminution  of  their  temperature,  in  a  great  measure,  to  their  mixture 
with  the  lower  strata  of  waters,  which  rise  towards  the  surface  on  the  edge  of  the 
banks.  The  proximity  of  a  sand-bank  at  sea  is  indicated  by  the  rapid  descent 
of  the  surface  temperature  of  the  water.  Capt.  Williams,  Field  Nat,  Mag, 
.  Gold-Cbested  Wren. — The  Golden-Crested  Wren,  and  the  common  brown 
Wren,  are  both  very  impatient  of  cold.  In  confinement  the  least  frost  is  imme- 
diately fatal  to  them.  In  a  wild  state  they  keep  themselves  warm  by  constant 
active  motion  in  the  day,  and  at  night  they  secrete  themselves  in  places  where 
the  frost  cannot  reach  them ;  but  I  apprehend  that  numbers  do  perish  in  severe 
winters.  I  once  caught  half  a  dozen  wrens  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  they 
lived  extremely  well  upon  egg  and  meat,  being  exceedingly  tame.  At  roosting- 
time,  there  was  always  a  whimsical  conflict  amongst  them  for  the  inside  places, 
as  being  the  warmest,  which  ended  of  course  by  the  weakest  going  to  the  walL 
The  scene  began  with  a  low  whistling  call  for  them  to  roost,  and  the  two  birds  on 
the  extreme  right  and  left  flew  on  the  backs  of  those  in  the  centre,  and  squeezed 
themselves  into  the  middle.  A  fresh  couple  from  the  flanks  immediately  re- 
newed the  attack  upon  the  centre,  and  the  conflict  continued  till  light  began  to 
fail  them.  A  severe  frost  in  February  killed  all  but  one  of  them  in  one  night, 
though  in  a  furnished  drawing  room.  The  survivor  was  preserved  in  a  little  cage, 
by  burying  it  every  night  under  the  sopha  cushions,  but  having  been  on  one 
sharp  morning  taken  from  under  them,  before  the  room  was  sufficiently  warmed 
by  fire,  though  perfectly  well,  when  removed,  it  was  dead  in  ten  minutes.  Hon. 
W,  Herbert's  Notes  m  Birds.    Field  Nat.  Mag, 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

I.— QUERIES,  ANSWERS,  AND  REMARKS. 

Vines  in  Pots  will  grow  in  a  Common  Hotbbd  Fkamb. — I  have  little 
doubt,  but  this  would  be  attended  with  good  success,  providing  the  plants  were 
properlj  prepared.  I  have  now  (March  18th)  nine  pots  with  small  plants,  the 
whole  of  which  I  calculate  could  be  placed  in  a  common  three  light  frame. 
The  average  number  of  bunches  on  each  plant  is  forty,  or  360  perfect  good 
bunches  on  the  whole ! !  By  a  judicious  arrangement  of  Uieir  stems,  &c.  atten- 
tion to  the  supply  of  water  and  air,  and  a  regular  heat  by  linings,  they  will,  no 
doubt,  bear  good  crops.  With  respect  to  the  second  part  of  the  Query . — ^Whe- 
ther the  Black  Hamburgh  will  answer  for  the  purpose! — I  have  no  doubt  but  it 
would,  yet  owing  to  the  large  dimensions  of  its  leaves,  and  the  length  of  the 
footstalks,  I  should  not  prefer  it;  there  are  others  which  produce  as  fine  fruit, 
and  do  not  require  half  the  space  to  grow  in,  which  the  Black  Hamburgh  does. 

Willersiey,  March  ISth,  1833.  Geo.  Stafford. 

What  will  Destot  the  Thrip  ?  An  early  Forcing-House,  under  the  super- 
intendency  of  a  friend,  is  seriously  infested  with  a  destructive  insect,  provin- 
dally  called  **  The  Thrip ;"  which,  in  the  early  stages  of  its  existence,  is  of  a  very 
light  colour^  and  subsequently  becomes  brown,  much  resembling  in  appearance 
the  flea  of  pigeon-houses,  and  bounds  from  plant  to  plant;  the  ordinary  mode 
of  fumigating  will  not  destroy  it:  and  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  to  any  of  your 
correspondents,  who  will  give  me  the  necessary  information,  how  this  trouble- 
some insect  may  be  effectually  annihilated.  H.  D. 

What  Vegetables  are  suited  for  a  North  Border,  &c.  ?  The  readi- 
ness and  kindness,  with  which  your  correspondent  "A  No\ice,"  and  "Sage"  (to 
whom  I  offer  my  thanks)  replied  to  my  former  inquiries,  respecting  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Verbena,  encourages  me  to  seek  for  information  on  another  subject. 
My  kitchen-garden  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  ten  feet  high,  and  consequently  the 
borders  on  the  northern  side  of  the  southern  wall'  gets  but  little  sun,  and  that 
only  early  hi  the  morning,  and  late  in  the  evening.  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  any 
of  your  correspondents  telling  me,  what  vegetables  can  beat  be  cultivated  on  such 
a  spot.  Its  situation,  as  being  near  my  manure  yard,  gave  me  an  idea  of  plant- 
ing a  portion  of  it  with  Sea-cale ;  but  I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  some 
one  more  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  that  plant  than  I  am. 

Would  it  be  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  your  Regi$tery  to  give  your  readers 
some  information  respecting  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  such  as  the  mode 
of  becoming  a  member,  the  yearly  expense,  and  the  advantages  a  person  is  likely 
to  derive  from  becoming  a  member,  1  mean  as  to  the  facility  of  procuring  new 
plants,  seeds,  &c.  &c. :  an  extended  knowledge  of  this  subject,  might,  1  think,  be 
generally  useful  to  the  Horticulturalist 

Having  tried  eveiy  one  of  the  receipts,  Ice.  given  in  your  Jteyuter^  for  the  des- 
truction of  Woodlice,  I  am  compelled  to  say,  they  are  all  useless.  I  regret  this, 
for  I  am  over-run  with  them  ;  they  destroyed  more  than  half  my  melon  and  cu- 
cumber plants  last  year.  Sitfolk, 
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Naturalists'  Calendab. — As  an  admirer  of  the  HoriicuUural  RegisUr,  I 
beg  leave  to  suggest  to  you,  that  it  would  be  a  great  improTement  to  the  ^  Natu- 
ralists' Calendar,"  if  you  could  give  several  plates,  monthly,  of  the  principal  Bri- 
tish Insects,  especially  of  the  Coleoptera  and  Lepidoptera  in  addition  to  stating 
where  and  when  they  may  be  found,  and  I  think  they  might  be  grouped  together 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  British  Plants  and  Shells.  Yon  would  thus  in  time 
render  the  Register  a  real  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  and  make  it  invaluable 
to  young  naturalists  and  gardeners,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  works  which 
would  give  the  desired  information.  J.  D. 

Answer. — We  have  for  some  time  had  several  improvements  in  contempla- 
tion, including  the  one  onr  correspondent  names.  If  the  sale  continues  to  in- 
crease,  as  it  has  done  latterly,  we  cannot  say  what  our  snbsoribers  will  render  us 
capable  of  doing :  *tis  very  probable,  this,  as  well  as  other  important  additions, 
will  be  regularly  carried  into  effect  Conductor* 

Remedy  for  Pines  injured  by  bottom  beat. — ^Having  hAd  the  ill  luck  to 
bum  a  pit  of  very  fine  established  pines,  by  too  strong  a  bottom  heat^  I  should 
feel  much  obliged  by  your  advice.  Will  they,  if  kept  in  a  brisk  moist  heat,  root 
afresh  and  start  ?     Or  must  they  be  thrown  away  ?  A  Constant  Reader. 

Answer. — We  would  not  advise  to  throw  them  away,  by  any  means.  The 
best  plan  that  can  be  adopted  is  to  repot  them  without  delay,  shaking  all  the  old 
burnt  soil  from  the  roots,  then  with  a  sharp  -knife  take  away  all  that  are  injured, 
and  when  potted  subject  the  plants  to  a  brisk,  but  not  violent  moist  hea^  and  if 
they  are  not  veiy  much  injured,  they  will  soon  start  vigorously. — Con. 

Changing  the  Coix>ur  of  the  Flowers  of  the  Hydrangea  hortensis. — Last 
i^ng,  being  desirous  of  having  the  flowers  of  the  Hydrangea  hortensis  of  a  blue 
colour,  I  took  great  pains  in  forming  the  compost  of  two  pots,  in  which  I  planted 
the  Hydrangea,  in  strict  oonformi^  to  the  directions  contained  in  the  communi- 
cation of  your  intelligent  correspondent''  Rosticus,"  at  pages  11  and  12  of  the 
Horticultural  Register ;  these  plants  flowered  luxuriantly  in  due  season,  but  of 
the  original  or  natural  colour.  M« 

Talc. — ^Your  subscriber,  page  427,  can  procure  Talc  at  Messrs.  Matthews  and 
Son,  9,  Crooked'Lane,  London ;  whether  it  will  answer  the  purpose,  I  cannot  say. 

Changing  the  Colour  of  Hydrangeas. — ^You  will  oblige  many  peraons, 
and  improve  the  beauty  of  our  gardens,  if  you  would  give  directions  how  to  pro- 
cure blue  Hydrangeas;  msny  are  the  prescriptions  given,  but  they  all  seem  cal> 
culated  to  mislead  rather  than  instruct 

Answer. — ^We  are  trying  some  experiments,  which,  we  think,  will  be  condu. 
sive  and  satisfactory,  and  we  hope  will  set  the  matter  at  rest  Conductor, 

Mode  of  erecting  a  Vinery,  Pinery,  &c. — I  wish  to  make  a  small  Vinery, 
Pinery,  Melon  bed,  and  a  small  bed  for  raising  tender  seeds  and  plants,  for 
planting  out ;  I  want  them  all  in  one  line  joining  each  other,  and  the  whole 
length  of  all  not  to  exceed  30  to  36  feet  The  vinery  may  be  in  the  centre,  the 
pine  and  melon  beds  at  one  end,  the  hotbed,  for  ordinary  purposes^  at  the  other. 
There  is  to  be  no  fire,  the  heat  must  proceed  entirely  from  manure,  to  assist  the 
heat  of  the  bark  for  the  pinery ;  and  disposed  in  the  best  manner  for  the  grapes 
and  melons.  Now  I  want  to  know  the  best  way  of  managing  this ;  what  should 
be  the  mode  of  constructing  such  a  building  ?  the  whole,  grapery  and  all  to  be 
kept  as  low  as  possible.  In  page  10  of  the  present  volume,  a  mode  of  construct- 
ing a  pinery  without  the  use  of  fire  is  described.     I  have  read  it  o\'er  attentively, 
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but  I  cannot  discover  how  the  bark  bed  is  supported,  and  the  bark  kept  frum 
falling  into  the  air-chamber,  for  I  presume  this  last  is  an  open  space.  I  cannot 
either  well  understand  the  pigeon-hole  construction  of  the  bricks.  I  should  very 
much  like  to  know  it  for  my  own  information,  and  that  of  my  friends  here.  I 
employ  a  good  many  poor  persons  on  my  grounds,  and  in  my  gardens,  and  no 
person  enjoys  horticulture  and  arboriculture  more  than  I  do.  I.  M.  T. 

Answer. — We  should  recommend  our  correspondent  to  allow  another  four 
feet,  and  make  the  whole  leqgth  of  the  range  forty  feet,  this  will  allow  four  lights 
of  vinery,  four  of  pinery,  t)n«e  for  the  melon  pit,  and  one  for  propagation.  The 
pigeon-hole  system  will  answer  the  besl^  and  if  I.  M.  T.  will  have  the  goodness  to 
delay  a  short  time  we  will  illustrate  the  system  further.  We  would  advise  to  have 
a  flue,  heated  by.  one  fire  to  go  round  the  whole  range,  for  although  this  might 
not  be  much  wanted,  yet  at  the  time  of  the  fruit  ripeninj^  it  would  be  found 
very  valuable  if  the  weather  should  prove  wet.  To  give  an  uniformity  we 
would  have  the  melon  pit  at  one  end,  and  the  propagating  pit  at  the  other  end 
of  the  range;  the  pinery  and  vinery  standing  in  the  centre  should  be  made 
somewhat  wider  than  the  pits,  to  allow  for  a  two  feet  walk  inside.  In  the  pinery 
a  small  pit  should  be  built  for  the  succession  pines,  and  a  vine  might  be  trained  • 
along  the  back,  for  early  grapes,  and  vines  in  pots  might  also  be  introduced  on 
the  edges  of  the  pit,  and  along  tlie  flue.  In  the  vinery  a  constant  succession  of 
vines  in  pots  might  be  brought  in,  and  those  for  the  rafters  might  either  be  plan- 
ted inside  the  house,  or  in  a  border  on  the  outside,  which  perhaps  would  be  found 
to  answer  \fest,  they  might  be  conveyed  across  the  dang  pit  into  the  house,  by 
means  of  square  boxes,  in  which  the  stems  might  be  inclosed,  or  by  taking  off 
the  upper  part  exposed  at  pleasure,  these,  together  with  those  in  pots,  introduced 
both  in  this  house  and  the  pinery,  would  keep  up  nearly  a  constant  supply  of 
grapes  throughout  the  whole  year.  In  our  next  we  will  illustrate  our  meaning 
more  fully  by  an  engraving ;  we  would  have  done  so  in  this  but  had  not  the  op- 
portuni^-  of  getting  the  engraving  executed  in  time  for  insertion. — Con. 

Roses  to  Tea  in  against  a  Wall. — Can  you  tell  me  which  are  the  best  sorts 
of  hardy  roses  to  train  against  a  wall! 

Amswbe. — ^The  following  may  probably  be  accounted  the  best : — 
Blush.  Red. 

Rosa  ruga,  Rosa  hyadnthina. 

— —  Boursonlti,  — —  Longii, 

—  Ru^liana,  Grevillii. 

Yellow.  White. 

BanksisB  multiplex.  Roxburghi, 

nivea, 

multiflora  platyphy'Ila, 

noisette,  varieties. 

The  R.  Boursoulti,  Roxbui*ghi,  hjacinthina,  and  Grevillii,  require  a  good  warm 
situatioD,  or  they  will  not  flower  to  perfection.  Conductoe. 
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II.  NATURALISTS-  CALENDAR, 

OR  OBSERVATIONS  ON  NATURE  FOR   HAY. 

Thii  ii  ■  beautiful  month  for  flawera,  tmoDgit  whtcb  we  b&ve  aelectiid  tbc 
SinApu  nlgn  (Hf .  3^  I)  it  ii  eonunon  io  com  fieldi  wherF  the  mould  Ii  prrt^ 
rich,  the  6ow«n  an  jeltow.  By  evay  md  lide,  where  the  nil  ii  out  very  stroDf 
or  cUjey,  in&y  be  fouad  the  Wild  Chemomile  (Metriciiim  Chunomill&)  {2}  it  hu 
vhitc  Sowen  retembling  the  medidael  Cbajnomile  (Antheniii)  hut  maj  euity  be 
diittnguiahed  from  iL  Tboie  of  onr  resdera  who  lira  Dear  laodj  heuh*,  mtj 
collect  towards  the  end,  the  purple  HJlk  Vetch  (Anrisaloi  hjpogl6tlu)  (3)  troa 
one  or  more  oF  the  ipeciei  of  this  genua  the  gnm  Tregacuith  if  eilracted  j  A. 
vems  ii  geBerally  inpposed  to  be  the  chief  plant,  it  is  a  native  of  Penda;  the 
gum  emdei  in  summer  more  or  len  copioualj,  according  to  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  in  tortuoui  Blunenta  which  are  allowed  to  dry  on  the  plant  before  being 
collected.     A  large  portioa  of  I'ragacanth,  collected  in  Persia,  it  aent  to  India, 


Bagdad,  BaMorah,  aud  Runia,  but  what  we  receive  i*  lent  to  Aleppo,  from 
whence  it  ii  enported,  packed  in  cases.  In  damp  low  woudt,  the  Wood  Cow 
Wheat  (Melampynim  syvalicum)  {4)  may  be  gUbered  in  flower  about  the  end, 
the  Howen  are  yellow. 

Moi.LLiCODaAlilJC*i.»- -In  slagoaot  ■  atere  may  be  collected,  ■  horn  toloured 
thvll,  about  half  an  inch  diameter,  rather  transparent,  often  coTered  with  a 
brownish  coat,  it  n  tht  Planorbii.  cornimi  (6)  the  shell  ii  of  a  ruity  brown  colour 
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above,  and  whiLJafa  undern«Mh,  ftud  abont  &□  iacb  in  diuneter.  Id  ilafiiant 
poodi,  ud  low  muiby  grounJ  the  LimDeiis  paluttru,  (7)  ia  often  numeroua,  the 
mhell  U  about  three  quartcn  of  m  inch  long,  or  a  brom  bom  colour,  rather 
opaque,  it  may  be  found  TeediDg  on  the  plants  growing  in  IhoK  lituationa  be- 
twixt Are  and  fix  o'clock  in  the  morning  during  this  mooth,  often  in  companr 
witfa  the  Scgmentina  nitida  (8)  from  which  it  may  be  dutinguidied  b;  it(  lize, 
tbij  laM  being  Ksrcely  j^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  highly  poliihed  aud  iiDOOth,  of 
a  ebeuiQtoT reddish  brown  colonr,  Hattiih  or  icmi-tranfpareDt. 

iMaECT*.— All  the  carnivervu*  water-beetle*  (Natural  Order,  DyHtcita,  inctu- 
ding  the  well  known  generm,  Dytitona,  Colyrabetee,  Aciliiu,  Hydroponii)  in 
■wimmipg,  more  both  hind  leg*  nmultaneouily,  itriking  out  with  great  vigour  in 
tbe  lanie  way  aj  a  frog;  whcrea*  the  berbivurou*  water-beetlca  (Hydrophililai; 
genera  Hydipoi,  Hydrophjlot,  Uelephonu,  ftc)  in  iwimming,  move  their  hind 
legi  alternately,  thai  nuking  weaker  itrokea,  and  progreating  in  the  water  mncb 
(lower.  The  Dytiseilei  alio  porrect  their  antenna  in  iwimming,  and  conceal 
Ibdr  palpi  >  the  Hydrophililei,  on  the  contrary,  porrecl  their  palpi,  and  conceal 
their  antcnns.    Bnt.  Mag. 


DatooN  FLtBs  and  namrronR  other  inaecbi,  make  their  appearance  this 
■noptli,  u  the  Cow. lady,  (Coccinella)  Fleiih  fly,  (Mi»ca  vomitoria)  Four  Spotted 
Dragon  Fljr,  (Libellnla  quadrimaeulala,)  The  Great  Dragon  Fly,  <*«hna  gran- 
dl*.  Pig.  39,)  and  many  ipedes  of  Butterflies  and  Holbi. 
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MoDB  OF  Captdrino  M6TBs.--La7  a  sugar  hogshead  vhich  has  been  jast 
-emptied,  tad  to  whkh  of  coarse  a  small  qaantxty  of  sagar  will  adhere,  in  an 
open  space,  near  a  garden  or  field  In  the  conitw  of  a  night  or  two,  it  will  be 
visited  by  nnmbers  of  Noctus,  amongst  which  will  not  unfirequently  be  found 
'some  of  the  ramr  species.  The  Noctnsoontinae  to*  visit  it,  paHieularlj  on  moist 
evenings,  ai  long  as  it  fetaios  any  saccharine  matter. — Ent  Mag. 
'  Sap  or  tbs  Rosc-Trbc. — From  a  plant  of  Rosa  mbiflora,  at  Hammersmith, 
with  a  stem  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  two  inches  and  a  qnarter  diameter, 
when  deprived  of  its  branches,  and  the  head  sawed  oft,  29th  of  July,  thirty-one 
onlioes  of  sap  flowed  in  about  a  week,  which,  together  with  loss  by  evi^ration, 
probably  exceeded  three  pints.  Chemical  analysis  gave  tlie' following  ingredt- 
cots .— *• 

Oxalate  of  Lime. 2,9  grains. 

Aeetate  of  Lime 1,097  da 

Acetate  of  Potash. 0,7    do. 

Gum  and  extractive 2,1    do. 

Sugar?  soluble  in  alcohol,..  0,1     do. 
Loss. 0,353  do. 
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Notes  of  a  Naturalist, 

Birds. — When  the  corn-crake  (Ortygometra  crex,)  is  alarmed,  it  has  the"  in- 
stinct, in  common,  with  some  other  animals,  and  especially  insects  to  feign 
death.  A  gentleman  had  one  brought  him  by  his  dog,  it  was  dead  to  all  ap- 
pearance. As  it  lay  on  the  gronnd,  he  turned  it  over  with  his  foot;  he  was  con- 
vinced it  was  dead.  Standing  by,  however,  some  time  in  silence,  he  suddenly 
saw  it  open  one  eye.  He  then  took  it  up,  its  head  fell,  its  legs  hung  down,  it 
appeared  again  totally  dead.  He  then  put  it  into  hb  pocket,  and  before  voy 
long,  1  e  felt  it  all  alive  and  struggljng  to  escape ;  he  took  it  out,  it  waa  h'feless 
as  before.  He  then  laid  it  on  the  ground,  and  returned  to -some  distance;  in 
about  five  minutes  it  warily  raised  its  head,  looked  round,  and  decamped  at  full 
speed.— jPi«W  Nat,  Mag. 

Singular  Laying  of  the  Barn  Owl. — A  nest  of  this  bird  last  summer,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tooting,  contained  two  eggs,  and  when  these  were  hatched, 
two  more  were  laid,  which  latter  were  probably  hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the 
young  birds ;  a  third  laying  took  place  after  the  latter  were  hatched,  and  the  nest 
at  last  contained  six  young  owls  of  three  different  ages,  which  were  all  reared. — 
Field  Nat.  Mag. 

Arrival  of  our  Summer  Birds.  Notwithstanding  the  excessive  wetness 
and  coldness  of  April,  Swallows  made  their  appearance  in  the  high  peak  of  Der- 
byshire, in  the  first  week,  and  the  Redstart  about  the  lOth ;  these  are  all  we  have 
yet  seen  here :  the  voice  of  the  black  cap  has  never  struck  our  ears  yet ;  but  if 
the  weather  is  fine,  we  expect  to  commence  May  with  most  of  our  summer  visi- 
tors, excepting  the  Nightingale,  which  never  comes  so  far  north  as  we  live. 
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III.— SOCIETIES, 

CONNECTED  WITH  HORTICULTURE  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Trb  principal  articles  which  haye  appeared  at  the  Meetings  hare  been  Dendrobium  specio- 
aom.  Acacia  dealbata  in  great  perfection  from  the  open  air,  Azalea  indica  phoeuicea,  Cyrto- 
podium  Andersonii,  five  feet  in  height,  a  fine  plant  of  Phaius  Tankervilliee,  Berberis  glnmacea, 
B.  fascicularis,  B.  aqnifoHum,  and  B.  heterophylla,  Seedling  Rhododendrons,  and  collections 
of  Camellias,  Epacris,  and  Narcissus.  Very  good  specimens  of  Cucnmbers,  Lemons,  and 
01daker*8  Seedling  Pine  Apple  haye  also  been  exhibited,  together  with  an  improved  garden 
enp'ne  and  hoes  of  a  peculiar  construction  from  Col.  Le  Conteur,  of  Jersey  and  Lord  Vernon. 
Col.  L*s  is  more  especially  adapted  for  working  between  drills,  that  of  Lord  V.  has  been  no- 
ticed by  us  before,  and  is  a  very  efficient  instrument  Papers  have  been  read  on  the  culture 
of  the  potatoe,  on  the  preservation  of  green  peas  for  winter  use,  and  an  Abstract  of  the  Meteo- 
rological Journal  for  1832,  kept  at  the  garden  of  the  Society.  The  experiments  instituted  by 
Mr.  Knight  with  the  potatoe  plant  are  still  going  on,  and  with  every  chance  of  a  result  most 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  cultivator.  The  first  of  the  proposed  exhibitions  at  the  gar- 
den, is  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  Sdth  of  May,  and  promises  to  be  very  attractive,  if  the  season 
should  be  sufficiently  advanced ;  the  exhibition  of  articles  is  open  to  all  who  may  desire  to 
contribute. 

Dr.  Lindley  commenced  his  course  of  Lectures,  on  the  94th  of  April ;  the  subject  of  it  was 
Mildew. 


IV.— MONTHLY  HORTICULTURAL  CALENDAR. 

FOR  MAY. 

April  has  been  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  wet  weather^  which  has  deterred  operators 
from  getting  in  the  crops  till  late.  Wall-trees  will  still  re^re  protection.  Sowing  and  plant- 
ing for  successional  crops  are  necessary  to  a  considerable  extent  Insects  must  be  narrowly 
looked  after  and  destroyed.  Grrapes  in  the  stoves,  or  vineries,  will  want  thinning  out,  and  the 
young  wood  of  the  Vines  tying  in,  and  stopping.  Ridges  for  Cucumbers  should  be  made. 
Annuals  of  several  sorts  should  be  transplanted;  and  cuttings  of  many  green-honse  plants  put 
io.  Look  well  to  the  Cucumber  and  Melon  frames ;  and  give  green-house  plants  air,  night  and 
day  when  the  weather  is  fine,  which  wUl  much  prolong  the  flowering  season. 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Apricot  Trees  will  now  require  examining,  and  the  Caterpillars  secreted  in  the  buds,  des- 
troying.   See  Calendar  for  April. 

Peaeh  Trees  in  houses,  started  in  December,  will  now  be  swelling  up.  Keep  the  heat  from 
70  to  75  by  day,  and  65  to  70  by  night 

Cherry  Houses. — ^The  fruit  on  those  started  in  January,  will  now  be  stoning.  Be  very  ore- 
iVil,  that  the  thermometer  range  no  higher  than  60  deg.  by  day,  and  55  by  night,  until  this  criti- 
cal period  is  over,  when  the  heat  may  be  raised  to  70  by  day,  and  65  by  night  Oive  abun- 
dance of  air,  and  syringe  the  trees  until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  when  it  must  be  discontinued. 

Vines  in  pots,  now  brought  into  the  vineries,  will  ripen  their  fruit  the  end  of  July ;  aud  those 
introduced  up  the  raiters,  will  ripen  their  fruit  in  October. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlia  Seed  should  now  be  sown  on  a  slight  hot-bed,  or  in  a  warm  situation. 

Auriculas  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  will  require  potting.— See  Vol.  1,  page  56. 

Polyanthuses  will  now  require  potting,  &c.    See  Vol.  I,  page  448. 

Ranunculus  beds  will  now  require  a  liitle  shading,  to  prevent  the  leaves  turning  yellow. 

TigriMa  pawnia. — Seed  sown  the  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April,  will  now  have  pro- 
duced plants  lai^e  enough  for  transplanting.  Plant  them  out  on  a  slight  hot-bed  in  rows  four 
inches  apart,  and  two  inches  in  the  rows. 

Hardy  Annuals  may  still  be  sown,  either  when  the  seed  sown  before  has  failed,  or  when  it 
has  bern  altogether  omitted.    Page  110. 
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T*nder  Animah  lown  lut  month,  will  now  require  tntttplaatiiie  into  nuall  pots  in  light 
■oil.    PagvllO. 

BSenmal*  should  now  be  lowu,  to  produce  flowen  next  year. 

Citina  ftoM.— Cuttings  may  now  be  put  iu  adrantageously,  which  will  form  lln«  plants  by 
the  autumn. 

French  and  Engibk  Ro0e9.—  Whitn  it  is  desired  they  should  flower  late,  prvne  at  this  time, 
instead  of  winter. 

Erica  cutting  may  now  be  put  in. 

VBOETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Peas  and  flSeans.— Sow  once  a  fortnight  for  snecessional  crops ;  also  rod  and  earth  up  such 
as  require  it. 

Dwarf  Kidney  Beme,  as  the  Canterbury,  Cream-coloured,  Dun-coloured,  9tc.  may  now  be 
sown  on  a  warm  border,  in  drills,  two  feet  and  a  half  apart 

Onions.— Sow  a  few  Silrer  Skinned,  to  draw  young  in  summer,  or  for  small  bulbs  to  pickle. 

Potatoes  for  winter  use,  should  be  planted  early  in  the  month,  if  not  done  before. 

Carrottf  for  drawing  young  in  summer,  should  be  sown  in  the  beginning  i  and  towards  the 
end,  the  main  crop  will  require  thinning  to  about  six  or  eight  inches  apart ;  but  when  they  are 
intended  to  be  drawn  in  the  summer,  as  they  may  be  wanted  for  use,  only  thin  them  to  about 
four  or  ftre  inches. 

C0miyiower»  that  have  been  ;iheltered  under  hand-glasses,  will  now  hare  pretty  &r  adranoed 
Let  the  glasses  be  entirely  reraoyed,  and  if  the  weather  should  be  dry,  gire  them  a  good  sup- 
ply of  water  or  cow-wash.    Also  sow  more  seed  towards  the  end  of  the  m .  nth  for  Michaelmas 
and  winter  crops. 

BhicoN.— Plant  out  the  eariy  raised  plants  two  feet  apart,  for  heading  in  autumn,  snd  sow 
the  Siberian  to  produce  heads  next  May  {  about  the  middle,  some  Green  Cape  and  Early  Pur- 
ple Cape,  and  Grange's  Early  White,  to  come  from  the  end  of  August  to  Christmas:  st  the 
end,  sow  the  Green  Close-headed,  to  produce  from  Norember  to  February. 

Savoy.— Plajst  out  the  earliest  raised  SaToys  about  two  feet  apart,  to  form  heads  for  autumn. 

Celery.— The  tirst  sowing  will  now  be  fit  for  planting  in  trenches. 
.    Cabbage.— Plant  out  the  spring-raised  for  autumn  use ;  also  draw  earth  about  the  stems  of 
the  eariy  ones ;  and  sow  more  seed  of  the  Yan-Ack,  Battersea,  &c. 

Radiek.—Sow  some  of  tie  Short^^Top,  and  Red  and  White  Turnip  Radish,  about  once  a  fort- 
night, for  succession. 

IXftice.— Sow  the  different  kinds  two  or  three  times  in  the  month,  and  plant  early  raised 
ones  in  rows  a  foot  apart    Tie  up  the  leaves  of  the  Cos  to  blanch,  for  use. 

Mwtard  and  Creee^— Sow  once  a  week,  out  of  doors,  in  a  warm  situation. 

TVmJpt.— Sow  a  plentiAjl  crop  of  the  Stone  Top,  kc  towards  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Those  before  sown,  will  require  hoeing  and  thinning. 

Beete.— The  Red  will  require  thinning  to  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  from  plant  to  plant,  and 
the  Green  and  White  to  about  six  inches  apart 

£niiive.— Sow  a  moderate  quantity  of  the  Green-Curied  about  the  SOtb. 

SfwnocA. — Sow  once  a  fortnight,  for  snecessional  crops. 

Vegetable  Marrawy  Gourds^  Ire.  may  be  planted  out  about  the  end  of  the  month,  under  hand- 
glasses, either  on  a  slight  hot-bed  ridge,  or  on  a  warm  border ;  and  a  few  seeds  may  also  be 
■own  in  the  open  ground. 

Cueun^er$  in  frames,  must  be  duly  attended  to,  with  air,  water,  bottom  beat,  ice.  It  is  also 
now  high  time  to  prepare  some  ridges  of  hot  dung,  for  growing  them  on  under  hand  glasses,  if 
not  done  befwe.  These  should  either  be  made  on  level  ground,  about  four  foet  wide,  and  two 
feet  and  a  half  high,  or  in  trenches  the  same  width,  and  three  feet  deep.  Lay  about  eight 
inches  in  thickness  of  light  mould  on  the  bed,  and  place  the  hand-glasses  three  feet  apart,  upon 
it  i  and  when  the  soil  is  warm,  place  three  plants  under  each  glass,  and  cover  them  well  down 
at  nif^t  with  mats.  Sow  some  seed  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  in  the  open  ground,  to  pro- 
duce a  crop  for  pickling,  ice. 

Harbt  may  now  be  propagated  by  slips. 
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HORTICULTURE.— Article  I. 

FURTHER  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  MELONS. 

BY  THR  AUTHOR  OF  THE  DOMBBTIC  GARDENBR'S  MANUAL. 

C.  M,  H.  S. 

Your  remarks  on  the  wrapper  of  the  last  number  (22,)  concerning 
applications  for  the  melon  seeds  I  sent  to  you  in  January,  induce 
me  to  trouble  you  again  with  a  few  remarks  upon  melon  culture. 
That  I  may  not,  however,  deal  in  mere  words,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
second,  and  anticipate  your  assurances  of  presenting  seeds  to  appli- 
cants that  have  heretofore  been  unsuccessful,  by  enclosing  you  all 
that  I  can  spare  of  such  seeds  as  I  now  possess.  I  r^et  to  say, 
that  I  have  not  one  remaining  of  the  Striped  Housainee,  but  I  re- 
tain a  portion  of  the  sweet  Ispahan ;  and  also,  of  a  fine  variety  allied 
to  the  great  Germek  of  Persia ;  and  these,  I  enclose,  with  a  cordial 
welcome,  leaving  them  to  be  disposed  of  in  whatever  number  or 
manner  you  may  deem  advisable,  and  I  trust,  that  the  seeds  of  each 
will  prove  good  and  true  to  their  kind. 

The  few  observations  that  I  am  called  upon  to  make,  in  addition 
to  those  contained  in  my  two  former  papei*s,  will  refer  solely  to  the 
variety  last  mentioned,  because  its  culture  is  more  simple  than  is 
that  of  the  Housaince ;  and  in  respect  of  quality,  it  is  all  but  as 
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good.  In  fuct,  tins  melon  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  its  tribe,  and 
its  flavour  is  duly  delicious.  The  only  fault  or  defect  consists  in  the 
rind  being  somewhat  thicker  than  that  of  the  Housainee ;  but  yet, 
as  far  at  least  as  my  experience  may  be  an  evidence, — the  rind, 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  melons  of  Europe,  is  in  the  propor- 
tion of  writing-paper  to  stoutisb  pasteboard. 

As  in  this  comparison,  and  indeed,  io  the  discrimination  of  the 
fruit,  I  have  not  been  benefited  by  personal  reference  to  any  high 
botanical  authority,  nor  even  by  my  own  observation  of  the  fruit  of 
the  Great  Germek  itself,  I  feel  called  upon  to  give  my  reasons  for 
designating  this  fruit  a  Germek  melon.  I  received  the  seed  by  a 
circuitous  channel,  from  Longleat,  the  seat  of  the  Marquiss  of  Bath. 
It  came  to  me  in  1831,  without  a  name  or  any  other  description 
than  that  which  pointed  out  its  merits  in  respect  to  the  exquisite 
quality  and  flavour  of  the  frnit« 

When  I  first  ascertained  the  dimensions,  and  perfect  external  ap- 
pearance of  the  melon,  in  the  spring  of  1832,  I  referred  to  Mr. 
Lindley  s  Catalogue,  {Guide  to  the  Orchard,  ifc./p.  236,  No.  20.) 
and  found  therein,  a  description  which  corresponded  closely  with 
the  fruit  then  before  me ;  it  was,  however,  the  only  one  that  afibrded 
me  any  clue  to  the  information  I  sought :  the  passage  read  thus : — 
"Laroe  Germek. — Hort.  Trans.  Vol.  6,  p.  558. — A  very  band - 
some  ribbed  fruit,  generally  weighing  five  or  six  pounds,  shaped  like 
a  depressed  sphere,  usually  six  inches  deep,  and  from  seven  to  nine 
inches  in  diameter.  At  the  apex  is  situated  a  corona,  or  circular 
scar,  varying  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  diameter.  Skin  sea- 
green,  closely  netted.  FUsh  one  and  three  quarters  to  two  inches 
thick,  clear  green,  becoming  paler  towards  the  inside,  firm^  juicy, 
very  rich  and  high-flavoured." 

My  fruit  answered  in  so  many  important  particalars  to  the  above 
description,  that  I  could  not  reasonably  doubt  its  Persian  origin ; 
but  in  some  respects  a  diflerence  was  discernable  In  the  figure  and 
structure  it  was  the  same ;  it  was  also  crowned  at  the  apex  with  a 
circular  scar ;  the  ground-colour  was  a  sea  or  glaucous  green,  but 
that  ground  was  varied  by  blotches  of  very  dark  olive-green,  irregu- 
larly, but  beautifully  distributed  over  the  surface.  The  netting  too, 
though  decisively  marked,  could  not  correctly  be  styled  clou,  or 
predominant.  The  tint  of  the  flesh  was  of  a  clear  green,  becoming 
paler  towards  the  inside,  yet  it  gradually  resolved  itself  into  a  deli- 
cate pinkish  bniT  or  salmon-colour,  which  was  most  marked  in  the 
part  immediately  enclosing  the  seeds. 

The  weight  of  the  fruit  was  under  four  pounds ;  but  that,  perhaps. 
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was  owiDg  to  the  confinement  of  the  plant  to  the  limited  dimensions 
of  the  pot  it  grew  in.  Upon  these  considerations^  I  have  heen  indu- 
ced to  designate  this  fine  fruit  a  Persian  Melon  of  the  Gertnek  fa- 
mily, but  perhaps,  it  may  have  been  hybridised  with  some  native 
of  Europe. 

Every  one  who  has  had  experience  in  the  culture  of  melons,  can 
produce  this  variety  in  a  common  frame;  but  I  would  recommend 
the  use  of  a  brick-flued  pit  with  a  hollow  chamber,  the  heated  air  of 
which,  mighty  as  required,  be  admitted  above,  by  pipes  passing 
through  the  bed  of  earth.     Such  a  pit  I  am  now  erecting,  and  I 
mean  it  to  combine  some  of  the  modem  improvements,  (so  as  to  in- 
clude a  steam-chamber,)  divested  of  their  expensive  concomitants ; 
and  if  I  find  by  experience,  that  it  effects  the  objects  I  have  in  view, 
I  will  furnish  a  plan  of  the  erection,  and  a  calculation  of  the  outlay. 
In  the  spring  of  last  year,  1832,  I  raised  the  plant  that  bore  the 
fruit  of  which  I  now  write,  in  a  small  pot  netted  with  hay.   In  May, 
it  was  transferred  to  a  large  pot  containing  the  chopped  turf  of  a 
sandy  -loam,  and  this  pot  was  plunged  nearly  to  its  rim  in  a  bed  of 
leaves  and  littery  dung.    An  external  lining  of  dung  from  the  cow- 
stall  and  farm-yard,  assisted  the  bed  inside,  but  the  bottom  heat  was 
very  trifling  at  any  time.    The  plant  advanced  rapidly,  and  was  oc- 
casionally watered  either  with  liquid  manure  or  rain-water ;  it  was 
pruned  very  little,  but  was  stopped  at  an  early  period,  so  as  to  cause 
it  to  produce  three  or  four  shoots.    These  were  suffered  to  proceed. 
Not  one  healthy  leaf  was  cut  off;  and  I  seize  this  opportunity  to 
caution  aU  growers  of  melons  against,  and  to  deprecate,  the  thought- 
less practice  of  taking  off  the  healthy  and  unshaded  leaves,  upon  the 
supposition  that  they  are  incumbrances,  and  useless  excrescences, 
injurious,  in  as  much  as  they  darken  the  fruit,  and  prevent  its  at- 
taining due  maturity.  Every  healthy  leaf  has  a  specific  office  to  per- 
form, and  a  fruit  never  swells  more  perfectly,  than  when  it  is  pro- 
tected from  the  direct  solar  ray  by  the  genial  shade  of  its  own  foliage. 
Around  the  pot,  flat  tiles  were  laid  over  the  bed,  (which  I  ought 
before  to  have  said  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  dry  sand ;)  and  upon 
one  of  these  tiles  the  fruit  rested.     Experience,  however^  has  in- 
structed me  to  recommend  the  substitution  of  a  sort  of  cradle,  made 
by  fastening  strips  of  list  to  a  little  wooden- frame  with  four  shor' 
legs ;  for  on  this  slightly  elastic  support,  the  fruit  may  repose,  se- 
cure from  damp  or  pressure,  and  be  occasionally  turned,  without  fear 
of  injury.     If  the  plants  be  grown  in  pots,  the  treatment  must  cor- 
respond with  that  described  in  my  paper  upon  the  Housainee  Me- 
lon ;  but  if  they  be  planted  in  a  bed  of  stout  and  rich  melon  earth 
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not  a  drop  of  water,  perhaps,  need  be  given,  provided  the  soil  be 
properly  moistened  and  pressed ;  in  the  first  instance,  then  covered 
with  three  inches  of  sand,  and  lastly  with  flat  tiles.  It  will  be  advi- 
sable to  cut  the  fruit  of  this  variety  before  it  becomes  fully  ripe,  be- 
cause it  is  extremely  liable  to  crack  very  deeply  across  the  corona, 
if  a  strong  gleam  of  sun  strike  upon  it  at  the  moment  when  it  be- 
comes quite  ripe.  Ever}  experienced  grower  knows«how  suddenly 
a  melon  turns  :  this  variety,  in  particular,  requires  critical  nicety  of 
observation ;  for,  like  others  of  the  Persian  tribe,  it  scarcely  affords 
any  indication  of  maturity  till  it  be  completely  ripe  :  it  then  gives 
out  the  specific  odor  of  a  fine  melon,  but  not,  perhaps,  as  I  found  to 
my  great  concern,  till  a  crack,  two  inches  in  length,  and  entirely 
through  the  flesh,  be  formed.  It  exhibits  little  or  no  change  of  tint 
at  any  time,  nor  am  I  aware,  that  any  saccharine  juice  exudes  firom 
the  foot-stalk  at  or  near  its  junction  with  the  fruit. 

"i/iy  first  Melon  was  ripe  in  h.v^  weeks,  and  three  days  from  the 
period,  when  it  began  to  swell  to  that  when  it  was  over-ripe,  (May 
26,  to  July  3,)  Thirty -five  days.  If  the  season  be  sunny,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  pit  be  kept  at  from  75  to  100  degs.  during  the 
day,  and  at  about  70  degs.  in  the  night,  it  may,  I  think,  be  stated 
as  the  period  that  will  generally  be  required,  to  bring  the  fruit  to  a 
condition  wherein  it  may  be  cut  with  a  cer^inty  of  its  becoming 
subsequently  mellow  in  a  few  days.  Shading  with  canvass  or  bunt- 
ing, ought  to  be  observed  during  the  mid-day  hours  of  a  powerful 
sun-light;  and  air  ought  to  be  freely  given  through  small  openings 
in  front  and  rear  under  the  glass. 

My  second  crop  was  advancing,  in  consequence  of  a  cutting  that 
had  looted  in  a  small  pot  under  a  glass.  This  cutting  when  a  foot 
high,  was  moved  (July  4th)  into  the  stove,  to  be  treated  as  a  Persian 
Melon. 

So  says  my  Journal  of  the  day,  the  mode  alluded  to,  is  described 
in  my  former  papers.  {Horticultural  Register,  Vol.  2,  No.  2,  p. 
99.)  Six  or  seven  fruits  speedily  formed  upon  this  plant;  I  remo- 
ved all  but  one,  and  that  became  ripe  and  of  excellent  quality,  but 
afforded  no  guide  to  future  experiments  as  the  plant  was  almost  en- 
tirely under  shadow,  and  the  shoot  had  by  some  accident  lost  its 

leader. 

Such  of  your  readers,  as -have  not  witnessed  the  gratifying  results 
of  the  culture  of  melons  and  cucumbers  by  cuttings,  will  be  in- 
structed, and  I  hope  much  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  the  annexed 
passage  from  the  Gardeners*  Magazine;  and  much  as  I  may  regret, 
that  I  so  trespass  on  your  valuable  pages,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  proceed. 
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for  the  mode  of  practice  laid  down  is  excellent,  the  description  of  it 
very  clear  and  well  detailed,  and  the  authority  referred  to,  undenia- 
ble. 

In  page  570  of  Vol.  6,  Mr.  Loudon  notices  among  other  interest- 
ing objects  during  one  of  his  garden  calls,  the  Culture  of  Melons 
from  cuttings,  at  Petworth  House,  by  Mr.  C.  Harrison,  the  very  able 
author  of  the  Treatise  on  Fruit-Trees.  His  words  are  "  We  have 
already  described  this  practice  (Vol.  2,  p.  415")  "as  adopted  by 
Mr.  Harrison,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  second  crop ;  but  as  he 
has  here  adopted  it  for  almost  the  whole  of  his  main  crops,  we  shall 
give  an  outline  of  his  practice,  subject,  if  we  err,  to  his  corrections 
in  a  future  number.  In  the  beginning  of  the  season,  one  hill  of 
seedlings  is  planted  of  each  of  the  sorts  it  is  intended  to  cultivate  du- 
ring the  summer,  and  from  these  seedling  plants  or  their  offspring, 
cuttings  are  taken  for  all  the  crops.  A  one-light  frame  is  set  apart 
expressly  for  striking  cuttings,  and  in  it  a  stock  of  rooted  plants,  but 
never  of  more  than  three  or  four  days'  growth,  are  kept  all  the  sum- 
mer. A  bed  or  pit  being  ready  to  plant,  rooted  cuttings  are  chosen 
on  which  fruit  blossoms  have  already  appeared,  and  these  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  beds  at  distances  so  as  to  allow  one,  or  from  that  to 
two  square  yards  of  surface  to  each  plants,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  leaves  and  the  mode  of  growth.  In  five  or  six  days  after  plant- 
ing, if  the  cuttings  have  been  taken  at  the  right  time,  that  is,  newly 
rooted,  and  with  fruit  blossoms  just  beginning  to  expand,  the  fruit 
will  be  as  large  as  hens*  eggs;  in  three  weeks  the  greater  part  will 
be  full  grown ;  in  five  weeks  some  of  the  plants  will  have  furnished 
three  or  four  ripe  fruits,  and  will  be  ready  to  be  pulled  up  and  re- 
placed by  others;  and  thus,  in  an  extensive  pit,  or  set  of  frames, 
every  two  or  three  days  during  the  summer,  the  process  of  taking  up 
and  replanting  will  take  place."  "  It  must  be  evident  to  every  prac- 
tical gardener."  Mr.  Loudon  most  justly  observes,  "that  no  such 
rapid  and  certain  mode  of  having  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit  has  hi- 
therto been  practised.  For  our  parts,  we  were  quite  astonished  to 
see  so  many  fruit  with  so  small  a  proportion  of  leaves  and  vines, 
and  to  find  fruit  in  every  part  of  every  sash  of  above  a  hundred 
sashes.  The  plants  are  watered  with  the  drainings  of  the  melon 
ground,  which  are  led  to  a  well  in  which  they  are  concentrated  by 
evaporation  and  fermented.  If  the  liquor  is  not  sufficiently  strong, 
there  is  a  heap  of  recent  sheep's  dung  ready  to  add  to  it.  Mr.  Har- 
rison prefers,  that  it  should  ferment  some  time  before  using,  which 
is  in  unison  with  the  practice  of  the  German  and  Dutch  gardeners 
and  farmers,  who  never  use  the  contents  of  their  urinarium^  till  they 
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have  fermented  for  five  weeks.  All  Mr.  Harrison's  crops  of  cucum- 
bers, after  the  first  crop,  are  raised  and  perpetuated  in  a  similar  man- 
ner from  cuttings,  and  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  the  advantages 
are  proportionably  great." 

Such  is  Mr.  Loudon's  report  of  Mr.  Harrison  s  practice,  and  I  can 
testify  the  witness  of  the  last  remark  concerning  cucumbers.  I 
therefore  intend  shortly,  if  agreeable  to  you,  sir,  to  insert  a  paper  on 
the  details  of  an  actual  experiment  during  the  last  summer.  It  only 
now  remains  to  close  this  article  by  a  cursory  enquiry  into  the  phy- 
siological cause  of  the  early  and  great  fertility  of  cuttings.  What  I 
adduce  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  hypothetical ;  and  therefore,  I 
am  open  to  correction  from  any  one  who  can  prove  me  to  be  in  error. 

Without  insisting  upon  the  £ict,  that  the  buds  of  all  plants,  or  the 
germs  of  their  future  shoots,  are  formed  at  the  earliest  stage,  wherein 
each  and  every  part  is  produced;  there  are  many  circumstances 
which  lead  me  to  conclude,  that  besides  these  growing  buds,  there  is 
a  multitude  of  others,  which  lie  masked  or  dormant  for  an  indefinite 
period.  In  annual  plants  there  can  exist,  I  imagine,  but  little  ra- 
tional doubt  upon  the  subject.  Now,  as  long  as  the  principle  of 
growth  proceeds  in  uninterrupted  progress,  each  leader  advances  in 
length,  and  its  roots  simultaneously  ramify  into  the  soil  beneath : 
such  is  the  progress  of  the  unspotted,  unpruned  melon.  Little  fruit 
is  produced,  and  that  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  its  life.  When, 
however,  a  cutting  is  taken  off  from  the  end  of  a  shoot,  and  the  shoot 
itself  is  pruned  back,  a  very  dififerent  state  is  produced.  With  res- 
pect to  the  culling  in  particular,  when  planted  in  a  bed  of  warm  ge- 
nial earth,  or  in  a  pot  plunged  therein,  the  effects  produced  are  very 
extraordinary.  The  electrical  agency  of  light  is,  indeed,  equaUy 
exerted  upon  its  terminal  point  and  the  few  remaining  leaves,  as  it 
was  while  the  cutting  remained  upon  the  shoot,  but  this  influence 
now  operates  in  the  developement  of  new  members ;  and  if  the  cut- 
ting succeed,  that  is,  if  the  vital  principle  in  it  be  sufiicient  to  sus- 
tain, and  to  second  the  force  of  the  energy  exerted  by  the  great  na- 
tural agents,  light  and  air,  (aided  by  the  genial  moisture  of  the  soil 
about  the  lower  extremity,)  roots  will  be  protruded  partly  from  the 
matter  of  the  returning  elaborated  sap,  but  chiefly  from  the  process 
\  sent  down  by  the  previously  latent,  but  now  sprouting  buds.    Thus 

several  systems  of  Kfe  that  had  remained  quiescent,  are  stimulated, 
and  called  into  action,  and  among  these,  many  cannot  fail  to  be 
fruitful.  Even  from  the  stems  of  the  mother  plant,  the  experience 
of  all  time  has  evinced,  that  fructiferous  laterals  are  sent  forth  after 
the  main  shoots  have  been  cut  back ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  those 
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perpetual  stoppings  and  pruniugs  which  have  so  severely  tried  the 
patience  of  the  gardener.  In  the  cutting,  the  effects  pi-oduced  are 
immediate  and  striking ;  the  shoots  are  found  to  he  shorter,  the  joints 
closer  and  more  compact,  the  leaves  smaller,  and  the  fruit  much 
more  numerous ;  bat  the  duration  of  such  secondary  plants  is  short, 
nor  can  it,  as  far  as  my  experience  points  out,  be  perpetuated  by 
cuttings :  of  this,  I  mean  to  adduce  proofs  in  my  paper  upon  the 
cultivation  of  the  cucumber. 

The  conclusion  I  draw  from  all  that  has  been  advanced,  is  the  fol- 
lowing. Cuttings  and  prunings  promote  fertility,  but  not  the  dura- 
tion or  strength  of  a  plant ;  the  principle  of  growth  being  paralysed, 
other  and  new  parts  are  called  into  action,  and  thus  precocious  ma- 
turity is  produced,  which  must  be,  and  is  followed  by  early  debility 
and  death.  But  this  is  of  little  or  no  consequence,  where  the  plant 
is  but  of  annual  duration,  and  the  direct  object  of  the  cultivator  is, 
to  obtain  the  greatest  produce  of  fruit  within  the  shortest  period  of 
time. 

G.  I.  T. 

April  Sth.  1833. 


ARTICLE  II. 

THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  GRAPE  VINE, 

AMD  THE  EARLIEST  FEBIOO  IT  CAN  BE  BEOUGHT  TO  PEBFECTION. 

BY  MR.  WM.  MATTHEWS. 

Gardtner  to  l/idy  Palmer^  Wanlip  HaU,  Leicestershire . 

At  the  time  for  pruning  the  vine,  which  is  generally  in  the  mouth 
of  December  or  January,  I  take  the  cuttings  of  the  strong  wood,  and 
separate  the  buds  or  eyes  from  them,  which  having  done,  I  plant 
them  singly  in  pots  of  size  No.  1,  and  plunge  them  into  a  hotbed  of 
tan  or  dung,  in  which  situation  I  keep  them,  and  encourage  their 
growth  as  much  as  possible  until  the  middle  of  May,  repotting  them 
as  occasion  may  require.  The  forwardest  of  the  plants  will  at  this 
time  want  the  assistance  of  a  small  stick,  to  which  they  must  be 
loosely  tied  with  a  piece  of  bass  matting,  which  has  been  previously 
soaked  in  water.  This  being  done,  I  turn  them  out  of  the  pots  into 
ilie  border  in  front  of  the  hoAuse,  taking  care  to  keep  the  b*ills  of 
eaiih  .  entire  about  their  roots.  The  advantage  derived  by  this 
mt^thod,   of  planting  thorn  singly  in  small  pots,  must  he  obvious  to 
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every  one  who  has  tried  them  both  ways.  The  chief  difficulty  is 
separating  their  matted  roots,  where  several  are  grown  together  in  one 
pot,  without  injury,  as  it  can  seldom  be  done  without  breaking  off 
part  of  the  fibres ;  this  causes  great  hinderance  to  the  plants,  and 
considerably  retards  their  growth.  Care  will  be  required  in  intro- 
ducing their  shoots  through  the  aperture  of  the  wall  into  the  house, 
which  should  be  filled  with  moss,  or  hay-bands  to  prevent  their  being 
blown  about  by  the  wind.  I  train  the  vines  thus  introduced  up  the 
rafters  in  the  usual  way,  keeping  them  to  a  single  rod  without  top- 
ping, and  take  care  to  water  well  duiing  the  season  to  promote  a 
quick  growth,  preserving  the  requisite  degree  of  heat,  in  order  that 
the  wood  may  get  well  ripened.  For  the  second  years  forcing  I  take 
the  rod  of  the  preceeding  yeai's  growth  and  layer  it  into  a  peck  pot 
placed  upon  the  fiue  of  the  house,  leaving  a  few  eyes,  or  buds,  behind 
the  pot  for  making  the  ensuing  year's  wood,  then  selecting  the 
strongest  shoots  I  train  up  the  rafters  as  before,  and  forming  a  small 
arch  of  the  remaining  rod,  I  again  layer  into  another  pot,  and  if  I 
have  a  sufficient  length  of  rod  left,  I  layer  a  third  time,  and  then 
point  the  remaining  part  upwards  towards  the  centre  of  the  house ; 
by  this  management  the  layers  are  able  to  maintain  their  crop  of 
fruit  without  injury  to  the  roots,  and  you  may  have  ripe  fruit  fit  for 
the  table  in  eighteen  months  from  the  time  of  their  being  planted ;  of 
course,  care  must  be  taken  to  select  such  sorts  as  are  early,  and  well 
adapted  for  forcing.  The  following  will  be  found  suitable :  the  White 
Muscat,  Sweet  Water,  and  Muscadine.  For  later  crops  I  would  re- 
commend the  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Syrian,  White  Nice, 
Black  Damascus,  Black  Saint  Peters,  West  Saint  Peters,  and  the 
Lombardy.  When  the  crop  is  over,  the  wood  perfectly  ripened,  and 
the  part  layered  cut  off  close  to  the  new  rod,  I  lay  the  branches 
near  the  ground,  and  shade  them  until  I  want  to  commence  forcing. 
I  find  the  shade  bears  some  afiinity  to  the  gloom  of  winter,  and  by 
accumulating  excitability,  always  gives  vegetation  increased  energy. 
Plants  which  have  been  habituated  to  regular  forcings,  always  shew  a 
disposition  to  bud  at  the  accustomed  time,  whilst  considerable  diffi- 
culty often  attends  those  which  have  not  been  used  to  forward  excite- 
ments. About  the  time  of  the  fruit  ripening,  just  when  they  are 
changing  colour,  they  will  require  great  care  and  attention  to  pre- 
vent their  being  taken  off  by  the  disease  commonly  called  shanking, 
which  is,  I  believe,  generally  attributable  to  the  want  of  a  proper 
ventilation,  although  it  sometimes  happens  from  debility,  particularly 
from  the  weaker  sorts  of  Frontignan.  It  mostly  shews  itself  about 
midsummer,  when  the  sun  rises  early,  by  exhaling  the  moisture  of 
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4he  house  a  perspiration  is  excited^  which  falling  upon  the  footstalks 
of  the  henries  cause  them  to  wither  and  hecome  useless.  This  is  the 
principal  reason  of  their  shanking,  in  confirmation  of  which  I  may 
add,  that  in  the  open  air,  where  no  ventilation  is  required,  this  dis- 
ease never  shews  itself.  To  prevent  its  incursions,  the  house  shoald 
have  a  proper  degrre  of  ventilation  hoth  night  and  day.  I  recom- 
mend a  pipe  full  of  small  holes  to  he  fixed  just  under  the  roof  of  the 
house,  at  the  top  of  the  hack  wall,  with  ventilators  at  each  end,  this 
will  he  found  particularly  useful  for  fixed  roofs  where  the  sashes  do 
not  slide,  the  pipe  may  he  of  wood,  copper,  tin,  or  any  other  light 
material,  the  fires  should  always  he  well  attended  to,  in  order  to  keep 
the  proper  degree  of  heat  in  the  house,  during  the  season  of  inflor- 
escence, if  the  weather  proves  dry  and  hot,  with  hrisk  winds,  the 
berries  of  many  of  ihe  diflerent  sorts  of  grapes,  particularly  the  Blue 
Frontignan,  White  Sweet  Water,  and  Damascus,  will  be  liable  to 
fall  off  at  the  time  of  setting,  and  the  remainder  are  generally  small 
and  without  stones ;  this  arises  from  the  calyx  adhering  to,  and  dry- 
ing upon  the  germen,  and  thereby  preventing  its  impregnation.  It  is 
proper,  therefore,  at  this  period,  to  water  the  vines  plentifully,  to  keep 
the  house  as  close  ns  the  weather  permits,  and  also  to  water  the  flues  of 
the  bouse  often,  especially  late  in  the  evening,  after  which  the  glas- 
ses should  be  immediately  closed ;  by  this  plan  the  heat  of  the  house 
will  exhale  the  moisture,  and  raise  an  artificial  dew,  which  falling 
upon  the  calyx  causes  it  to  expand,  and  thereby  assists  impregnation. 
Although  the  grapes  set  the  best  in  a  close  moist  air,  the  house 
should  not  be  kept  at  too  great  a  degree  of  heat,  during  the  time  of 
setting.  In  serene  weather  transparent  drops  of  dew  will  often  be 
observable  in  a  morning  on  the  points  of  the  leaves  of  the  vines, 
which  is  the  most  favourable  indication  that  can  be  at  the  season  of 
blossoming,  for  the  berries  generally  set  well,  and  their  growth  is  ex- 
tremely rapid  when  in  this  state.  The  ifine  is  considered  by  many 
to  considerably  abate  its  vegetative  powers,  by  too  long  a  confine- 
ment in  a  dry  atmosphere,  this  obstacle  may  be  removed  by  having 
plants  in  pots  under  them  ;  from  the  pots  a  moisture  arises  which 
rectifies  and  renders  congenial  to  the  vines,  the  air  which  in  the  same 
house  was  before  prejudicial.  When  the  vines  are  in  a  state  of  in- 
activity it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  water  them  all  over  with 'a  fine  rose 
watering  pan,  by  which  they  will  imbibe  moisture,  and  accumulate 
the  power  which  has  been  considered  deficient,  by  giving  them  a 
vegetating  power.  But  in  turning  them  out  into  the  open  air,  I 
would  by  all  means  avoid  this  plan,  for  in  the  year  1829, 1  sustained 
great  injury  by  so  doing,  it  was  not  from  the  severity  of  the  weather 
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alone  they  received  damage,  but  the  sudden  transition  from  heat  to 
cold,  which  ill  Febniary  is  often  the  case,  as  after  sunshine  very  se- 
vere frosts  happen  with  rain  and  sleet,  which  I  believe  to  be  the 
chief  cause  of  injury  to  the  cropping  of  the  vine.  If  we  compare 
the  climate  in  which  it  is  indigenous  with  our  own,  we  find  the 
weather  very  severe,  but  of  shorter  duration,  and  less  subject  to 
change  than  in  this.  It  is  the  practice  in  the  vineyards  in  Grermany 
for  the  labourers  to  make  fires  of  turf,  weeds,  &c.  to  protect  the 
vines  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  in  France  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  lay  them  iu  the  soil  and  cover  them  over. 

The  Syrian,  which  is  a  large  white  oval  grape,  with  a  thick  skin 
and  firm  hard  fiesh,  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  species  which  the 
twelve  spies  who  were  sent  by  Moses  to  view  the  land  of  Canaan  cut 
down  by  the  Brook  Eschol.  A  bunch  of  these  grapes,  grown  by 
Mr.  Speechley,  of  Welbeck,  was  produced,  of  the  enormous  weight 
of  nineteen  pounds. 

It  may  perhaps  be  started  as  an  objection  to  my  method,  that  lay- 
ers may  be  raised  in  the  same  time  as  eyes,  which  I  admit,  but  the 
reason  why  I  give  a  preference  to  plants  raised  from  the  eye  or  bud 
is,  that  layers  are  apt  to  make  a  superabundance  of  roots,  which 
weaken  and  cause  them  partially  to  break,  and  prove  defective  in  the 
second  year's  crop,  and  on  such  deficiency,  I  contend  that  the  only 
plan  to  be  relied  on,  is  the  one  I  hero  submit. 

W.  Matthews. 


ARTICLE  III. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  GOOSEBERRY, 

CURRANT,  VINE,  &c. 

BY  HENRY  BROOKE,  ESQ. 

• 

Strawberry. — ^The  runners  should  be  planted  in  a  moderately  stiff 
soil  in  Augpist,  and  in  showery  weather,  either  in  beds  of  three  rows, 
having  an  alley  on  each  side,  and  the  plants  fourteen  inches  apart 
each  way ;  or  in  rows  two  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  a  foot  apart  in 
the  row,  to  afford  room  for  treading  between  the  plants  without  pres- 
sing too  closely  upon  their  roots,  and  to  preclude  shelter  for  reptiles, 
and  insects.  Runners  of  the  former  year  may  also  be  planted  in 
March  and  April,  but  they  will  beai*  little  or  no  fruit  that  season. 

After  fruiting  is  over  the  spaces  between  the  rows,  two  feet  six  in- 
ches wide,  should  be  digged  and  manured  with  the  moss,  rushes,  fern , 
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&c.  which  have  been  placed  in  blossoming  time  close  the  plants,  to 
keep  the  earth  moist,  and  fruit  clean,  and  snails  and  slugs  away ;  the 
ground  may  then  be  planted  wiih  any  low  growing  vegetables,  which 
must  be  removed  on  the  tenth  of  March  at  latest,  the  spaces  will 
then  remain  as  foot  paths  till  after  fruiting  time^  when  they  must  be 
digged,  manured,  and  planted  as  before. 

In  March  all  the  leaves  except  the  small  ones  of  the  growth  of  last 
autumn  should  be  removed,  and  the  earth  between  the  rows  loosened 
deeply  with  a  spade,  and  immediately  afterwards,  rich  manure  ought 
to  be  digged  close  under  its  surface ;  the  rain  will  wash  it  down  to 
the  roots. 

The  green  leaves  should  never  be  taken  off  in  summer  or  autunm, 
nor  the  plants  left  bare  as  is  the  practice  in  many  places,  for  then 
they  throw  out  new  ones,  which  exhaust  them  to  no  purpose.  In 
blossoming  and  fruiting  time,  the  leaves  which  are  close  to  the  fruit 
stems  should  be  retained  to  raise  the  sap  for  their  mutual  benefit,  but 
those  that  are  at  too  great  a  distance  for  that  purpose  must  be  taken 
off,  as  they  deprive  the  fruit  of  its  nourishment,  as  well  as  sun  and 
air ;  this  principle  applies  to  the  grape  as  well  as  cucumber,  and  to 
all  fruits  and  vegetables.  Plenty  of  water  ought  to  be  poured  daily 
over  the  blossoms,  in  the  absence  of  rain,  to  prevent  their  being 
blighted,  and  to  swell  the  fruit.  It  would  also  greatly  increase  the 
size  of  the  fruit,  as  well  as  that  of  the  grape,  to  moisten  the  roots 
frequently  from  March  to  the  end  of  fruiting  time,  with  liquid  ma- 
nure, such  as  blood  from  animals  killed  by  butchers,  pond  water  fre- 
quented by  cattle  and  poultry,  soap-suds  and  pot  liquor,  mixed  or 
unmixed,  or  any  other.  . 

When  the  plants  are  three  years  old,  they  should  be  digged  up 
and  thrown  on  the  compost  heap.  It  would  be  well  to  cut  down 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  ground,  a  few  of  the  fruit  stems  of  some  of 
the  plants  just  before  the  opening  of  their  blossoms,  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  berries  of  the  remaining  ones,  that  they  may  grow  again 
and  bear  large  fruit  in  September  and  October.  All  runners  not 
wanted  for  fresh  plantations  ought  to  be  constantly  cut  off  with  scis- 
sors, and  particularly  before  and  during  fruiting  time.  It  would  be 
judicious  to  form  a  new  plantation  every  year,  and  to  destroy  an  old 
one,  to  ensure  a  supply  of  fruit  every  season.  Keen's  Seedling, 
Keens  Imperial,  Bartletts  (Bath)  Nonsuch,  Portugal  Cluster, 
Downion,  Elton  Seedling,  and  Old  Pine,  are  plentiful  bearers,  ex- 
tremely large,  and  of  exquisite  flavour. 

Red  Alpine, — A  bed  of  this  sort,  or  of  any  other  of  the  frequent 
bearing  kind  should  be  made  every  fourth  year  in  the  spring  from 
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the  first  runners  of  that  year,  and  the  old  one  destroyed  after  thai 
bearing  season  in  Novembes.    The  bed  ought  to  be  three  feet  six 
inches  wide^  having  an  alley  on  each  side,  the  ground  must  be  well 
digged  and  manured,  the  surface  raked  fine,  and  rendered  as  loose  as 
possible.     On  the  first  of  March  the  decayed  leaves  and  superflu- 
ous runners  must  be  removed,  and  the  earth  loosened  with  a  pointed 
trowel ;  pulverized  manure,  such  as  bone  dust,  or  any  other>  should 
then  be  scattered  over  the  bed  to  be  washed  into  the  earth  by  the 
rain;  liquid   manure  ought  to  be  occasionally  applied  under  the 
leaves  from  March  to  the  end  of  fniiting  time.     During  the  bearing 
season  of  the  large  sort,  when  the  fruit  of  the  small  kind  is  not 
wanted,  the  experiment  might  be  made  of  cutting  down  the  fruit 
stems  of  the  Red  Alpine  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  groimd,  to  in- 
crease the  produce  in  autumn,  at  which  time  all  fruit  is  desirable. 
All  the  male  or  sterile  hautbois,  ought  to  be  wholly  extirpated,  be- 
cause the  productive  hautbois  have  the  male  and  female  blossoms  on 
the  same  plant     One  row  of  the  prolific  hautbois  might  be  planted 
between  two  rows   of  any  of  the  large  kind,  and  the  seeds  of  the 
hautbois  sown,  that  a  new  variety  of  large  size,  and  of  exquisite  fla- 
vour might  be  formed.  In  like  manner  one  row  of  the  alpine  might  be 
planted  between  two  rows  of  the  large  sort,  and  its  seeds  sown  that 
the  produce  may  combine  the  frequent  bearing  qualities  of  the  alpine, 
with  the  large  size  and  fine  flavour  of  the  other  kind. 

Raspberry. — As  a  succession  of  this  fruit  must  always  be  desira- 
ble in  the  desserts,  it  may  be  prolonged  considerably  beyond  the  ul- 
timate time,  by  cutting  down  some  of  the  sterns  wholly  to  within 
four  inches  of  the  ground,  instead  of  leaving  the  canes  at  four-fifths 
of  their  length.  The  double  bearing  varieties  should  have  the  stems 
of  every  alternate  stool  cut  down  every  year;  these  will  furnish  an 
abundance  of  fruit  so  late  as  September,  and  in  a  fine  warm  autumn 
even  to  a  later  period.  The  large  white  double  bearing  is  the  best — 
Lindley  on  Fruits.  The  former  year  s  canes  might  be  cut  down  to 
the  ground  as  soon  as  they  have  produced  their  crop,  instead  of  al- 
lowing them  to  stand  till  the  winter  or  spring ;  this  removes  an  un- 
necessary incumberance,  and  at  a  season,  when  sun  and  air,  are  of 
infinite  importance  to  the  young  canes,  and  consequently  to  the  suc- 
ceeding crop  of  fruit.  The  cutting  down  of  the  young  canes  for  a 
succession  of  fruit  may  take  place  from  November  to  the  end  of 
February.  The  rows  should  be  hve  feet  apart,  to  allow  of  manure 
being  wheeled  between  them,  and  nibbish  taken  away  ;  the  plants 
may  be  supported  with  tar-twine,  secured  around  two  stakes  at  the 
top,  and  two  at  the  centre,  and  two  at  the  bottom  of  each  row.  After 
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twelve  years,  the  old  stools  will  be  exhausted,  and  consequently  they 
ought  to  be  extirpated  and  yonng  ones  substituted. 

Raspberry  and  Strawberry  plants,  and  Gooseberry  and  Currant 
bushes^  should  have  solid  manure  applied  to  their  roots  once  a  year, 
and  liquid  manure  occasionally  from  March  to  the  end  of  fruiting 
time ;  meanwhile  the  earth  around  them  ought  to  be  digged  to  admit 
air  and  rain  to  the  roots.  The  large  red,  and  yellow  antwerp,  are 
the  best  raspberries. 

Gooseberry. — A  gooseberry  bush  shall  have  a  stem  a  foot  and  a 
half  high  and  many  branches ;  the  branches  ought  never  to  be  top- 
ped, as  shortening  causes  them  to  throw  out  too  much  wood,  but 
useless  branches  may  be  wholly  cut  out  in  winter,  close  to  the  parts 
whence  they  grew,  and  young  ones  encouraged  to  supply  their  pla- 
ces ;  at  the  same  time,  all  side-shoots  should  be  removed  close,  as 
there  must  not  be  any  spurs.  Insects  may  be  partially,  if  not  en- 
tirely, removed  from  shrubs  by  shaking  the  bushes  well ;  and  the 
smoke  from  burnt  tobacco  leaves,  or  powered  sulphur  scattered  over 
the  bushes  from  a  dredger,  will  effectually  destroy  the  remainder. 

Currant, — A  currant  bush  ought  to  have  a  stem  a  foot  and  a  half 
high ;  at  the  winter  pruning,  each  of  the  main  branches  and  side- 
shoots  must  be  shortened  down  to  one  eye  of  the  new  wood  ;  around 
which  spurs  and  e .  es,  there  will  be  many  bunches  of  currants  of  ama- 
zing length,  and  the  berries  will  be  very  large  and  sweet-flavoured. 
When  cuttings  of  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  are  about  to  be 
planted  to  form  new  trees,  the  buds  must  be  removed  from  those 
parts  which  are  to  be  under  ground,  otherwise  suckers  will  arise. 
The  large  red  and  the  white  Dutch  ciirrants  are  the  best. 

Fin^.— The  fruit  is  always  produced  like  the  raspberry  from  the 
shoots  of  the  same  year,  which  are  thrown  out  of  the  buds  of  the  last 
year's  shoots.  It  is  best  to  prune  vines  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  ga- 
thered, because  the  bearing  shoots  cannot  be  mistaken ;  and  it  is  re- 
commended to  shorten  them  so  as  to  leave  but  four  eyes,  as  by  leaving 
too  many  the  vine  is  exhausted,  and  yields  but  poor  small  fruit. 
The  cutting  is  to  be  sloped  in  such  a  maimer,  that  the  water  dis- 
charged from  the  shoot,  may  not  run  on  the  bud  to  injure  it.  The 
leaves  just  above,  and  on  each  side  of  the  bunches  of  grapes,  shouM 
never  be  taken  off,  as  they  raise  the  sap  for  their  mutual  benefit ;  l.ut 
all  others  must  be  removed,  as  they  deprive  the  fruit  of  their  nutri-  ^ 

ment,  as  well  as  sun  and  air ;  the  shoot  must  be  pinched  off  at  a 
joint  or  two  above  the  fruit  to  stop  the  sap,  as  is  done  with  the  cu-         / 
cumber  and  currant.    When  the  berries  are  as  large  as  small  peas, 
they  onght  to  be  thinned  out  with  scissors,  taking  care  to  cut  o.it  the 
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interior  ones,  and  leaving  the  outermost.  To  have  very  large  fruit, 
the  berries  should  not  touch  each  other :  at  the  commencement  of 
frost,  manure  fresh  from  the  stable,  and  without  any  straw,  ought  to 
l>e  placed  over  the  roots  to  remain  there  till  Apri],  when  it  must  be 
digged  into  the  ground,  and  afterwards  liquid  manure  should  be  fre- 

30 


quently  applied  till  the  fruiting  is  over ;  blood  (rom  animals  killed 
by  butchers,  is  (he  strongest  and  best  for  vines.  The  vine  may  be 
trained  like  Fig.  30,  because  the  sap  flows  gently  along  the  hori- 
zontal branches,  and  rapidly  into  the  upright  fruiting  shoots. 

Cauliflower. — ^The  early  German  and  Portsmouth  Cauliflowers 
ought  to  be  sown  about  the  20th  of  August  for  early  summer  pro- 
duce, and  the  plants  must  be  protected  during  frost  within  frames ; 
or  by  hoops  and  mats,  or  clean  straw,  which  should  be  removed  in 
mild  weather :  the  seeds  must  be  sown  again  in  April  and  May  for  late 
autumn  produce.  When  the  head  of  a  cauliflower  or  broccoli  has  been 
cut,  the  stump  with  its  young  leaves  should  be  left  in  the  ground,  if 
short-legged,  and  earthed  up  to  its  crown  ;  but  if  otherwise,  it  must 
be  lifted  and  immediately  replanted  up  to  its  top,  in  fresh  and  well 
manured  earth,  that  shoots  may  arise  from  the  basis  of  the  leaves, 
and  from  the  rings  around  the  stem  near  the  surf&ce  of  the  ground, 
to  head  before  or  at  the  usual  time  of  fruiting  of  the  mother  plant. 
Early  cauliflowers,  cabbage,  and  lettuce  plants,  and  early  peas,  beans, 
&c.  may  have  icicles  removed  from  them  in  like  manner,  as  has  been 
stated  for  the  potatoe.  Cauliflowers^  broccolis,  cabbages,  kidney - 
beans,  &c.  should  be  sown  and  planted  in  drills^  like  celery,  having 
a  bank  at  each  side  eight  inches  high,  to  supply  three  earthings  up, 
and  to  retain  moisture,  and  to  afibrd  shelter  from  high  winds.  The 
ground  between  the  rows  of  cauliflowers,  broccolis,  cabbages,  peas, 
&c.  ought  to  be  digged  occasionally  and  in  dry  weather,  during  the 
growth  of  the  said  plants,  to  refresh  the  roots,  and  to  destroy  insects, 
&c.  for  every  moving  of  the  earth  causes  insects  to  appear  on  its 
surface,  to  their  utter  destruction  by  birds  and  the  gardener.  As 
cauliflower  and  broccoli  plants  are  apt  to  flower  all  at  one  time,  it  is 
advisable  to  draw  up  a  few  so  as  to  loosen  some  of  the  roots,  and  in- 
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cline  them  a  little  to  one  side,   to  check  their  heading.     When  a 
cauIiHower,  hroccoli,  cahboge,  lettuce,  has  commenced  the  process  of 
heading,  it  would  greatly  expedite  the  said  process,  increase  the  size 
of  its  head,  to  tie  its  leaves  rather  loosely,  and  from  time  to  time 
with  a  piece  of  bass  mat  or  withy. 

Broccoli. — Each  of  the  following  broccolis  ought  to  be  sown  in 
March,  April,  and  May,  to  come  into  use  in  succession  from  Sep- 
tember to  the  middle  of  June.  The  Early  Purple  Cape,  Early 
Dwarf  White  Russian,  and  Green's  Close- headed  winter,  to  head 
from  September  to  the  end  of  March.  The  late  Sulphur-coloured 
Russian,  Dwarf  Danish,  Branching,  Miller  s  late  Dwarf  White,  and 
the  Portsmouth,  from  April  to  the  middle  of  June. — When  a  head 
has  been  cut,  the  stump  and  young  leaves  must  be  lifted  and  re- 
planted, as  has  been  stated  for  the  cauliflower. 

H.  Brooke. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  CHERRIES, 
Wilh  somp  Aconnf  of  their  Natural  History  and  Introduction  itUo  this  Country. 

BT  JOSEPH  PAXTON,  F.  L.  8.  H.  S. 

It  is  thought  the  CheiTy  was  procured  and  bronijht  into  Europe  by 
Lucullus,  a  Roman  General,  who  drove  Mithidrates,  king  of  Ponlus, 
from  his  dominions.  The  tree  was  found  growing  in  Cerasus  (Ker- 
esoun)  a  city  of  Pontus,  which  his  army  destroyed.  This  circum- 
stance is  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  fruit,  Cerasus. 
Both  Mithidrates  and  Lucullus  a])pcar  to  have  been  botanists,  and 
although  the  fonner  vanquished  twenty-four  nations,  and  learned  to 
speak  their  different  languages,  with  ease  and  fluency,  he  yet  found 
time  to  write  a  treatise  on  botany  in  the  Greek  language.  Lucullus 
is  said  to  have  planted  the  cherry  in  Italy  68  years  before  the  chris- 
tian era ;  at  the  end  of  twenty -six  years  from  that  time  their  culture 
had  become  general  on  the  continent,  and  they  had  even  extended  as 
far  as  Britain ;  this  makes  its  introduction  42  years  before  the  chris- 
tian era,  although  it  is  believed  by  many  to  have  only  been  planted 
here  in  the  time  of  New  s  reign,  which  was  A.  D.  65.  And  about 
A.  D.  70,  Plirty  wrote  his  work  on  Natural  History,  and  mentions 
eight  different  kinds  as  being  cultivated  in  Italy.  . 

Kent  has  been  long  celebrated  for  the  quantity  of  cherries  it  pro- 
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duces,  and  it  appears  probable  tbat  in  tbis  part  of  England,  tbe  trees 
were  first  planted.  It  was  supposed  that  during  the  Saxon  period, 
the  whole  race  of  cherries  brought  to  this  countrv  by  the  Romans 
were  wholly  lost,  and,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  they  were 
re-introduced  from  Flanders,  but  the  writings  of  Gerarde  seems  to 
prove  they  were  not  wholly  lost,  for  he  says  "  the  Flanders  cherrie 
difFereth  not  from  our  English  cherrie/' &c. 

The  Cherry  seems  to  have  been  an  highly  esteemed  fruit  by  tbe 
court,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  first,  as  in  the  gardens  of  his  Queen 
at  Wimbleton,  in  Surry,  there  were  upwards  of  200  trees. 

Cherries,  when  eaten  to  excess,  are  unwholesome,  and  vice  versa. 
It  has  been  asserted,  (upon  what  authority  we  know  not,)  that  if 
eaten  fresh  from  the  tree,  while  the  morning  dew  is  npon  them« 
swallowing  the  stones  also,  they  will  purge  so  effectually  as  to  cure 
those  who  have  the  gout  in  their  feet.  When  dried  tbey  are  much 
esteemed  for  winter  puddings ;  and  the  wine  made  from  this  fruit 
much  resembles  Red  Conslantia,  both  in  colour  and  flavour.  Tbe 
small  black  ones,  with  good  brandy,  produce  one  of  the  most  whole- 
some, as  well  as  agreeable  liqueurs.  The  gum  which  exudes  from  the 
tree  is  analagous  to  Gum  Tragacanth.  A  variety  of  the  small  fruited 
Bird -Cherry  (Cerasus  avium)  is  used  in  the  Vosges  and  the  Black 
Forest,  for  the  preparation  of  the  liquor  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Kirschenwasser,"  and  the  leaves  are  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
tea.  The  kernel  of  the  C.  occidentalis,  is  used  for  flavouring  tbe 
liquor  Noyau.  Dr.  Clarke  says,  the  Swedes  flavour  their  distilled 
spirits  with  the  blossoms.  The  Finbmders  use  a  strong  decoction  of 
the  bark  to  cure  syphilitic  complaints.  A  decoction  of  the  fruit  is 
sometimes  given  in  dysentry.  The  wood  is  next  to  oak  for  strength, 
and  has  some  resemblance  to  mahogany  ;  it  is  much  in  request  for 
making  chairs,  musical  instruments,  &c.  The  timber  comes  to  per- 
fection in  about  forty  years. 

At  Hamburgh  there  is  an  annual  feast  celebrated,  called  the 
"  feast  of  cherries,"  when  children,  carrying  green  boughs  oniamen- 
ted  with  cherries,  parade  the  streets ;  it  originated  in  the  following 
circumstance  :  In  1432,  the  Hussites  threatened  the  city  with  imme- 
diate destruction.  The  citizens,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  person  named 
Wolf,  agreed  in  this  emergency  to  send  all  the  children,  from  7  to  14 
years  of  age  in  mourning  as  supplicants  to  the  enemy.  The  chief 
of  the  Hussites  was  so  touched  at  this  spectacle,  that  he  received  the 
young  supplicants,  regaled  them  with  cherries  and  other  fruits,  and 
promised  them  to  spare  the.  city.  The  children  returned  crowned 
with  leaves,  holding  cherries  and  crying  "  victory  !" 
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The  varieties  of  cherries  nn  now  niunerous^  we  have  selected  twa 
for  illustration^  which  will  he  fbund  well  worthy  of  culture^  viz  : — 

The  Late  Duke,  or  Cerite  Anghiu  tardive,  of  the  Frerush. — 
This  sort  is  but  partiaDy  cultivated  in  this  country  at  present,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  kind  not  being  sufficiently  known ;  those  sold  at  the 
nurseries  under  that  name,  are  nothii^  more  than  the  Old  May 
Duke.  The  Horticultural  Society  possess  the  genuine  kind,  through 
which  medium,  it  will,  we  hope,  be  extensivdy  diffused  throagb  the 
country.  The  fruit  ripens  <m  a  standard  in  August,  and  independ* 
ent  of.  its  value  from  the  period  of  its  maturity,  is  of  considerate 
excellence  on  account  of  its  appearance,  size,  flavour  and  prodae- 
tiveness.  The  branches  are  of  more  vigorous  growth,  but  moi« 
spreading  than  those  of  the  May  Duke,  and  the  leaves  are  larger, 
the  fruit  is  the  size  of  a  May  Duke,  the  skin  a  rich  shining  ree^» 
iesh  tender,  juicy,  rich,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  stone  is  ra- 
ther large. 

Belle  be  Choisy. — ^This  is  a  fruit  of  French  origin,  and  was. 
received  into  the  London  Horticultural  Society  Grardens,  from  M. 
Noisette  of  Paris.  It  is  also  known  in  France  as  the  Cerise  de  la 
Membre,  and  Cerise  Doucette.  It  is  said  to  have  been  raised  at 
Choisy,  near  Paris,  about  the  year  1760.  It  well  deserves  cultivi^- 
tion,  being  hardy  and  bearing  well  as  a  standard,  and  being  sweeter 
than  any  other  cherry  of  this  class.  The  general  habit  of  the  tree 
has  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  May  Duke,  but  the  branches 
are  rather  more  spreading,  and  the  leaves  more  evenly  serrated.  The 
fruit  grows  to  a  good  size,  is  roundish  and  depressed  at  the  top ;  the 
skin  is  transparent,  red,  mottled  with  amber  colour,  especially  on 
the  leaded  side;  flesh  amber- coloured,  tender  and  sweet;  stone 
middle-sized  and  round. 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Cherries  are  propagated  by  budding  and  grafting,  chiefly  on  stocks 
of  the  small  wild  black  cherry,  which  stocks  are  raised  by  sowing 
the  stones. 

Mode  of  Sowing  the  Stones, — In  the  autumn,  dig  and  dung  a 
piece  of  good  light  ground,  and  form  it  into  beds  three  feet  wide^ 
then  draw  drills  three  inches  deep,  and  about  eight  inches  from  each 
other,  either  lengthwise  or  crosswise  on  die  bed,  then  put  in  the 
stones  about  one  inch  apart  in  the  drills,  and  cover  them,  with  the. 
soil,  raking  the  whole  surface  levd.  This  shouki  always  be  done^ 
pretty  soon  afrer  tibe  stones  are  gathered  from  the  fruit,  ast  they  will 
then  genninate  so  much  quicker,  tluur  if  kept  drying  a  month  ov 
two.    They  wiU  come  up  the  following  spring,  and  if  kept  free  from 
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weoda.  will  attain  a  good  height  the  first  summer.  In  the  autumn, 
transplant  them  in  rows,  and  cut  off  their  tap  roots ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing March,  head  them  down  close  to  the  ground,  and  only  allow 
them  to  throw  up  a  single  aum,  rubbing  off  all  otbere  as  they  make 
their  appearance.  In  the  succeeding  autumn,  plant  them  on  a  quar- 
ter of  good  soil,  in  rows  three  feet  six  inches  apw^,  and  one  foot 
apart  in  the  rows;  hut  previous  to  planting  them  out,  select 
the  best,  as  nearly  of  a  size  as  possible,  for  budding  as  standards. 
The  smaller  andleas  handsome  ones,  may  be  pla^ted  together  for 
dwarfe :  these  latter  are  generally  grafted,  whilst  the  former  are  bud- 
ded. Those  intended  for  dwarfs  will  be  ready  for  grafting  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  whilst  the  standards  will,  at  least,  require  another 
year's  growth,  as  they  should  not  be  budded  less  than  six  feet  from 
the  ground.  Dwarfs  and  standards  should  never  be  indiscriminately 
mixed,  except  in  singular  cases,  as  where  the  stock  intended  for  a 
standard  did  not  reach  the  proper  height  for  the  purpose,  &c.  for  ihe 
dwarfs  never  make  good  plants,  when  growing  under  any  shade. 

Grafting  Dwarf  Cherries.— T\if>  system  of  grafting  generally 
practised  upon  all  small  stocks  is  "  tongue- grafting  ;"  to  be  perlonned 
in  the  (oUowing  manner :— Lop  off  your  stocks  at  about  four  inc  bes 
from  the  ground,  and  with  a  very  sharp  grafting-knife  cut,  at  one 
pull,  a  thin  strip  of  wood  from  about  two  inches  below  your  air  ady 
shortened  stock,  as  (Fig.  31,  a,  b.)     Then  rather  less  than  half  way 


down  this  cm,  cutathm  tongue  n^t  m  rt  iVan  three  eighths  ul  an 
inch  long,  (c)  Proceed  nearlj  m  the  same  waj  mth  the  bottom  part 
of  the  scion,  and  cut  firet  a  narrow  strip  oi  wood,  only  do  not  leave  a 
shoulder,  as  in  the  stock,  but  make  a  sloping  cut  of  about  the  same 
length  as  that  in  thestock.  Then  make  a  toi^ue  to  correspond  with  that 
in  the  stock  ;  place  the  scion  upon  the  stock,  fixing  one  tongue  n  iih- 
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in  the  other,  (/)  making'the  edges  of  the  bark  of  the  scion,  and  the 
edges  of  the  bark  of  the  stock  meet  precisely,  for  on  this  }  our  success 
depends.  The  two  parts  thus  joined,  must  be  bound  closely  together 
by  bass  matting  (y),  and  this,  if  well  and  smoothly  tied,  will 
almost  be  sufficient.  But  to  prevent  all  evil  effects  from  parching 
drying  winds,  a  ball  of  well -beaten  clay  should  cover  the  whole 
matting,  {k)  and  to  prevent  this  ball  of  clay  from  being  washed  off  by 
heavy  rains,  draw  up  the  earth  round  the  whole  plant,  so  as  nearly 
to  reach  the  top  of  the  clay  (»')•  ^^  about  a  month,  it  will  be  seen 
whether  the  grafts  will  grow  or  not ;  if  they  die,  strip  the  stocks  from 
their  incumbrances,  and  encourage  them  to  grow ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  scions  grow,  be  careful  to  rub  off  all  shoot3  growing  from 
the  stocks.  And  as  the  scions  begin  to  put  forth  branches,  place  a  small 
slick  in  the  ground  by  the  side  of  them,  and  tie  them  with  a  bit  of 
matting,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by  the  wind. 

Budding  Standard  Cherries,  —The  proper  season  for  this  opera- 
tion is  the  middle  of  July  to  the  end  of  August ;  or  in  fact,  as  early 
and  as  late  as  the  bark  of  the  stock  will  freely  separate  from  the 
wood,  and  when  the  buds  formed  on  the  spring  shoot  of  the  same  year, 
have  a  nice  plump  appearance.     Let  the  budding  be  done  early  in 
the  n^oming,  or  late  in  the  evening,  unless  the  weather  be  cloudy. 
The  mode  is  this  : — cut  off  a  spring  shoot  with  good  buds  from  the 
tree  you  wish  to  propagate ;  take  this  branch  in  your  left  hand  having 
the  thick  end  downwards,  and  make  a  sloping  cut  from  about  one  inch 
and  a  half  below  the  bud,  to  about  an  inch  above  it,  allowing  your 
knife  to  enter  halfway  into  the  wood.  Cut  off  the  leaf  where  the  bud 
is  seated,  but  leave  the  footstalk  remaining,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  Fig.  32,  (a).     Put  this  footstalk  between  your  lips,  hold- 
it  there  whilst  with  the  bud-  oq 
ding-knife  you  cut  two  straight 
lines  through  the  bark  of  (he 
stock,    if    possible,     on    the 
northern  side,  in  the  fonn  of 
a  T  (6).     Then  take  out  the 
wood     from     the     bark    on 
which  the  bud  is  fixed,  in  do- 
ing which  be   careful  not  to 
take  the  heart  or  root  of  the 
bud  away  with  it  You  must,  therefore  examine  after  the  wood  is  dis- 
engaged, for  if  the  heart  be  gone,  a  small  hole  will  be  perceivable ;  in 
this  case,  you  must  try  another.     After  the  bud  is  ready,  take  the 
ivory  haft  of  your  budding-knife,  or  for  ^aiit  of  that,  a  piece  of  wood 
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cut  Ht  with  sharp  edge^,  and  raise  the  bark  of  th?  stock  withijn  tb^ 
perpendiculfir  bar  plearly  down  to  tliQ  wood ;  having  opened  tbeaft 
sides  wide  enough  to  admit  the  bark  on  which  the  bt|d  is  fixed^  iQ* 
sert  it  flat  against  the  wood  of  the  stock,  cut  off  the  upper  end  of  thf 
bark  attached  to  the  bud,  tbat  the  edges  of  the  bark  of  the  stocky  and 
the  bark  of  the  bud  meet  at  the  cross-bar  of  the  T ;  then  bring  ib» 
bark  of  the  perpendicuUir  bar  over  the  bark  q(  the  bud  until  it  baa 
the  appearance  of  (c) ;  tj^ke  a  piece  of  well-soaked  matting,  and  be- 
l^n  to  bind  an  inch  below  the  long  bar,  to  an  inch  above  the  cross- 
bar;  let  this  be  don^  tightly  and  without  twisting  the  nmtting  as  ((/)• 
Xn  a  month,  if  the  bud  lives,  loose  the  bandage,  and  in  about  |t  fort- 
night afterwards,  remove  it  altogether. 

They  require  no  more  attention  till  the  following  spring,  whei^ 
just  as  the  sap  begins  to  be  in  motion,  head  the  stock  down  about 
half  an  inch  above  the  bud,  or  it  may  be  left  about  four  inches  loi^, 
and  the  shoot  as  it  grows,  may  be  tied  to  it  by  a  bit  of  matting. 

In  the  following  October,  they  may  be  planted  in  the  situations 
intended  for  them.  They  thrive  best  in  a  moderately  light  sandy 
loam,  on  a  dry  bottom.  The  May  Duke,  however,  wiU  thrive  in  al-i 
most  all  soils  or  situations ;  but  in  gravelly  soils  they  seldom  grow 
so  freely,  and  are  not  uncommonly  diseased.  Walls,  when  any  can 
be  spared  for  the  purpose,  greatly  improve  the  flavour  and  size  of 
the  fruit ;  an  east  or  west  aspect,  or  even  a  south  for  the  first  crop, 
and  a  north  wall  for  the  later  ones.  Plant  standards  in  an  orchard 
from  twenty  to  twenty- five  feet  apart,  and  dwarfs  against  a  wall  about 
twenty  feet  apart.  In  the  following  April,  when  the  buds  begin  to 
break,  cut  each  plant  down  to  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the 
place  where  it  had  been  budded,  thin  out  the  shoots  when  they  have 
grown  an  inch  or  two  long,  rubbing  off  all  the  ill-placed  ones,  so  that 
not  more  than  four  will  remain ;  lay  these  in  at  full  length. 

For  Espaliers  and  W^lls,  grafted  trees  are  reckoned  the  best,  cut 
them  down  in  the  same  manner  as  budded  standards,  and  train  their 
branches  out  carefully,  either  in  an  horizontal  or  fan  form,  do  not 
allow  the  spurs  to  become  long,  and  stand  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  wall ;  when  they  begin  to  exceed  three  inches,  cut  them  out : 
but  the  most  advisable  method  is,  to  ci^t  away  some  of  the  old 
branches  in  the  winter  pruning,  and  train  in  a  yoiyig  sboot  which 
will  be  filled  with  short  spurs,  and  come  into  bearing  the  second, 
year,  ifhen  some  more  of  the  old  branches  may  b.e  taken  off;  wA 
thus  a  regular  supply  mi^  be  obtained.  The  usual  time  for  the  first 
summer  pruning,  is  a^out  the  middle  or  end  of  Mf^,  apd  the.  laat  in 
July ;  it  is  not  advisable  to  be  too  lavish  with  the  knife  during  tbc 
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tnfiitter  pfonitigd,  as  the  shoots  cut  are  often  liable  to  die,  and  ap- 
pear fike  ttniightly  ^abs,  w]||ch  s6dn«r  or  later  bring  on  clinker.->-^ 
The  Morella  requires  very  similar  treatment  to  peaches  and  htciA^ 
rfn«8^  as  like  them,  it  bears  oil  the  shoots  of  the  lait  year's  growth ; 
its  bearing  wood,  however,  must  not  be  shorteii^  like  peaches,  bttt 
laid  in  at  full  length. 

For^ng  of  CA^rtM.— *Two  centilries  ago,  the  gardener*  of  Frade6 
decelerated  the  ripening  of  cherries,  by  laying  hot  lime- stones  oil 
the  ground  under  the  trees^  and  watering  the  ground  with  hot  watdr, 
since  that  time  so  many  successive  improvements  have  been  carried 
into  eflTect,  that  cherries  which  are  the  most  difficult  of  any  kind  6l 
fruit  to  force,  may  now  be  ripened  early  with  the  certainty  of  a  g6dd 
crop.  This  may  either  be  done  by  trees  trained  In  the  house  afte^ 
the  manner  of  peaches,  or  planted  in  pots  or  tubs.  The  border  fbr 
the  cherry-house  should  be  composed  of  light  rich  turfy-loam,  Wit& 
a  small  portion  of  lime  mixed  with  it,  make  it  about  four  feet  deep, 
ttid  lay  at  the  bottom  a  good  portion  of  broken  brick  rubbish,  td 
keep  the  roou  from  penetrating  into  the  under  strata  of  earth.  Norths 
force  so  well  as  the  May  Duke,  although  the  Morella  will  produd^ 
good  crops  in  the  forcing-house,  it  seldom  comes  into  uS6  mticb 
before  the  early  sorts,  and  ripen  in  the  open  air,  and  then  is  cXxAk 
m  deficient  of  flavour  as  scarcely  to  be  worth  eating.  They  may  bd 
either  planted  in  rows  in  the  pit  as  dwarf-standards,  ot  trained  td 
trellis  on  the  back  wall,  whilst  they  are  small,  pknt  riditi  td 
fill  up  the  vacancies.  Take  all  up  with  as  much  care  and  as  good 
roots  as  possible,  and  plant  thetii  again  no  deeper  than  they  were 
before  :  let  this  be  done  in  October,  and  in  the  following  March,  cut 
them  well  in,  but  do  not  by  any  means  attempt  to  force  them  the 
first  year.  November,  however,  is  the  proper  time  to  cut  trees  in  an 
old  house  intended  to  be  forced  the  following  season ;  but  cherry  • 
trees  forced  seldom  make  much  wood,  therefore  very  little  pruning 
is  required. 

The  period  of  forcing  must  be  r^ulated  according  to  the  time  the 
fruit  are  wanted,  it  is  teverwell  to  begin  before  the  end  of  December, 
and,  indeed,  there  is  more  safety  of  a  crop  if  not  began  till  the  mid- 
dle or  end  of  Januaty,  they  will  then  take  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
wdeks  to  bring  then  to  perfection ;  at  the  commencement,  alwa^i 
aUow  the  saahea  to  be  placed  on  the  house  %  w«ek  or  more  before 
any  fires  be  made  in  the  flue.  Wh^n  firing  is  comraeneed^  do'  not 
allow  the  thermometer  to  rise  above  forty  by  day,  and  thirty-five  by 
night  Keep  this  heat  and  give  abundai^^ce  of  air  night  and  day.  In 
abtftit  three  weeks,  it  may  be  gradually  raised  to  forty -five  deg.  by 
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day,  and  forty  by  niglit.  When  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  which 
will  be  about  tive  weeks  fTom  the  time  of  closing  the  house,  raise  up 
the  best  to  fifty  by  day,  and  forty-five  by  night,  and  gite  air  at  the 
top  sashes  during  the  day.  Should  the  sua  heat  be  strong,  do  not  al* 
low  it  to  raise  the  thermometer  above  sixty.  After  the  fruit  is  set,  in- 
crease the  heat  to  60  by  day,  and  45  by  night,  and  syringe  the  trees 
well  with  clear  water,  to  cleanse  them  from  filth.  At  the  time  of 
stoning,  diminish  the  heat  to  50  degrees  by  day  ;  if  there  be  much 
son-shine,  syringe  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  give  a  slight  shade  with  netting.  If  the  weather  be  very 
rough  and  boisterous,  they  must  not  be  deprived  of  ^r  ;  a  little  thick 
netlii^  or  gauze  might  be  placed  in  the  apertures  through  which  the 
air  is  admitted  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind,  but  be  careful  to  allow 
no  violent  draught  of  wind  to  continue  passing  through  any  part  of 
the  house,  so  as  to  act  upon  the  tree.  (See  Mr.  Stafford's  Obser- 
vations, page  193.)  If  the  weather  be  damp,  stronger  fires  must 
he  made  to  counteract  its  efiects,  but  the  glass  must  not  be  allowed 
to  range  higher  than  fifty  degrees.  When  the  stoning  is  completed 
and  the  fruit  begins  to  swell,  raise  the  temperature  from  nxty  to 
sixty -five  degrees ;  and  if  the  weather  be  fine,  syringe  pretty  often. 
In  raising  the  temperature  at  difiTerent  tiraes,  let  it  be  done  very  gra- 
dually, as  any  sudden  changes  may  endanger  the  crop.  When 
they  begin  to  ripen,  keep  up  a  brisk  heat,  give  abundance  of  air, 
keeping  the  house  dry,  and  they  will  ripen   with  a  good  flavour. 


From  the  commencement  of  forcing,  to  the  Ume  of  the  fruit  begin- 
ning to  change,  whenever  water  is  syringed  on  Uie  trees,  let  it  he 
\  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  house.  At  the  time  the  trees  are 
\in  blossom,  when  water  cannot  be  sprinkled  on  the  trees,  occasion- 
ally throw  it  on  the  flues.  Wo  consider  the  best  plan  for  a  cherry- 
house  to  be  this.    Fig.  33.     The  conslruclion  is  so  simple,  thai 
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any  common  artizaii  can  build  it.  The  outer  wdU  (a)  are  made  of 
wood  nailed  to  posts  sunk  in  the  ground,  the  trees  are  planted  in 
rows  three  feet  apart  in  the  pit  {b),  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  laid  a 
good  thickness  of  brick,  or  any  other  coarse  hard  rubbish  {c),  the 
soil  of  the  pit  being  held  up  by  a  brick  wall  {d).  A  flue  heated  by  one 
fire  runs  completely  round  the  house ;  a  few  inches  above  it,  a  walk 
{e)  is  made  by  nailing  cross-bars  of  wood,  four  inches  broad,  to  long 
bearers  lodging  on  one  side  on  supports  in  the  cavity,  being  nailed 
on  the  other  to  the  outer  walls,  leaving  about  the  same  space  betwixt 
each  bar,  to  allow  of  the  heat  rising  from  the  flue  into  the  house. 
The  roof  is  supported  by  pillars,  which  are  sunk  at  proportionate 
distances  down  to  the  brick  rubbish,  where  they  have  a  firm  bottom. 
The  lights  are  moveable,  being  made  either  to  slide  or  prop  up  5  the 
walk  is  sunk  below  the  ground  level  (/),  and  the  entrance  is  by 
means  of  a  step  or  two. 

To  Force  Cherries  in  Pots  or  Tubs. — ^The  dimensions  of  the  pots 
must  of  course  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  trees;  the  soil  must 
not  be  rich  and  highly  manured,  for  they  will  then  grow  too  luxuriant. 
The  best  composition  is  common  light  loam  mixed  with  leaf-mould. 
Plunge  the  pots  where  they  will  be  sheltered  from  the  cutting  winds 
and  exposed  to  the  sun,  in  which  situation  they  must  remain  till 
they  are  brought  into  the  house.  The  plants  need  only  remain  one 
year  in  pots  before  they  are  forced,  viz  :  from  autumn  to  autumn. 
If  taken  into  the  house  at  the  end  of  December,  they  will  ripen  their 
fruit  about  the  beginning  of  ApriL  If  they  are  brought  in  about  the 
end  of  January,  they  will  ripen  about  the  middle  of  April.  If 
brought  in  about  the  middle  of  February,  they  will  ripen  about  the 
end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May,  being  generally  about  a  fort- 
night earlier  than  if  planted  in  a  border  and  trained  on  trellis. 

After  the  pots  are  placed  in  the  house,  give  them  occasional  wa- 
terings with  drainings  of  the  dung-hill,  instead  of  constantly  clear 
water ;  but  syiinge  them  only  with  pure  water,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  water,  both  for  the  roots  and  tops,  should  be  from  sixty-seven 
to  sixty -eight  degrees,  Fahr.  Give  plenty  of  air,  as  recommended 
before,  and  treat  them  similar  in  ever}'  way  to  those  trained  on  the 
trellis  or  back  wall.  The  number  of  three  dozen,  brought  in  at  dif- 
ferent times,  will  produce  abundance  of  fruit  from  the  beginning  of 
April  until  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  open  air.  Those  who  have  not  a 
house  devoted  to  cherries,  may  place  a  few  pots  in  a  greenhouse 
about  the  beginning  of  January,  and  allow  them  to  stand  there  till 
the  stoning  season  is  over,  and  then  place  them  in  a  stove  to  ripen  off. 

When  the  fruit  is  gathered,  expose  the  wood  both  of  those  in  pots 
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and  those  plaated  in  the  house  to  the  open  air,  until  abooi  a  w«dk 
before  the  reeommencement  of  Arcing. 

It  has  also  been  ibund^  that  very  early  fruit  may  be  obtained  by 
planting  trees  in  pots  filled  with  a  mixture  of  two  years'  old  aaw* 
dnst«  and  a  little  powdered  unbumt  lime,  and  put  into  the  house  as 
the  others.  Of  course,  the  trees  treated  in  this  way,  are  not  permar 
nent. 

Diseases  and  Inseets  thai  infest  Cherry  Trees.^-The  most  com^ 
mon  insect  is  the  black  fly,  (Aphis  Cerasi).  Where  this  occnn 
in  houses,  it  is  readily  extirpated,  by  fumigating  with  tobacco ;  bvl 
on  the  open  walls,  it  often  injures  the  trees,  for  want  of  being  ettic- 
tuaily  eradicated.  Many  kill  them  with  the  hand,  and  then  with  an 
engine  or  syringe,  the  former  is  the  best,  wash  off  the  dead  insects. 
This  diligence  repays  the  gardener,  by  keeping  them  from  becoming 
so  very  numerous ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  it  every  week,  or  the 
trees  would  be  overrun.  Others  pt^  snuff  at  them  for  days  toge- 
ther :  both  these  means,  if  followed  up,  are  a  great  trouble,  and  rob 
a  gardener  of  the  time  he  can  badly  spare  at  that  season. 

Some  of  the  best  methods  of  destroying  them,  that  has  come  un^ 
der  our  notice,  are  the  following.  Immediately  afler  pruning  in 
winter,  make  up  a  mixture  of  the  following  ingredients : — ^Take  tw« 
pounds  of  soft  soap,  two  pounds  of  sulphur,  two  pounds  of  tobacco, 
and  three  ounces  of  Nux  Vomic ;  put  these  ingredients  in  about 
nine  gallons  of  soft  water,  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  keep  it  simmering 
until  it  has  evaporated  upwards  of  two  gallons,  then  pour  it  into 
another  vessel,  cleanng  it  from  any  settling  of  tobacco,  and  add  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine :  wash  every  branch  over 
with  this  new  milk  warm,  by  means  of  a  painter  s  brush,  then  nail 
the  trees,  and  again  work  some  of  it  into  the  nail-holes  by  means  of 
a  syringe  or  engine,  till  every  part  both  of  the  tree  and  wall  shall  be 
well  moistened  with  it.  The  black  fly  rarely  appears  on  trees  thus 
treated :  the  expense  is  not  much,  and  the  trouble  of  it  happens  when 
time  can  be  readily  spared  for  the  puipose  :  if,  however,  they  should 
appear  at  spring,  make  a  mixture  of  soap  and  tobacco-water  in  the 
proportions  of  one  pound  of  soft  soap,  or  even  common  soap,  to 
ten  gallons  of  tobaeco-water ;  (if  the  tobacco-water  be  very  strong, 
add  two  gallons  of  soft  or  river  water  to  it)  This  mixture  must  be 
made' quite  warm,  and  be  used  with  a  syringe  or  garden  engine,  just 
after  the  fruit  is  set,  or  at  least  betwixt  that  and  the  stoning  season, 
repeat  it  two  or  three  times,  and  they  will  disappear ;  if  the  trees  be 
rashed  with  soap-suds  any  time  dimng  summer,  except  when  the 
froi^t  is  ripening,  it  will  be  of  exceeding  service. 
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Another  class  of  destructive  depredators  are  caterpillars,  and  as 
they  roll  themselves  up  in  the  leaves,  it  is  not  easy  to  come  at  them 
«dth  any  mixture.  In  such  a  case,  the  hest  way  is  to  gently  pinch 
every  curled  leaf,  so  as  to  effectually  kill  its  inmate.  Their  depreda^ 
tions,  however,  may  be  greatly  diminished  by  applying  about  a  week 
or  fortnight  before  the  blossoms  open,  with  a  garden-engine  or  sy> 
Tinge,  a  mixture  of  soft  soap  and  weak  tobacco-water.  No  trees, 
however,  must  be  washed  with  liquid  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  as 
it  would  materially  injure  the  flavour.  But  if  the  winter  dressings 
be  attended  to,  there  will  rai«ly  be  either  caterpillars,  or  any  other 
insects  infesting  them. 

Young  cherry-trees  very  frequently  die  after  a  wet  season,  this  is, 
no  doubt,  eaused  by  the  wood  being  unripe  and  distended.  To  pre- 
sent this,  when  it  is  considered  the  tree  has  made  wood  enough,  dig 
a  trench  two  feet  deep  and  one  broad  round  the  young  trees,  at  the 
distance  of  from  one  to  seven  feet  according  to  the  size  of  the  tree  : 
this  will  prevent  the  roots  from  taking  up  too  much  moisture,  and 
will  give  the  young  fibres  a  check.  If  this  be  attended  to,  very  few, 
if  any,  young  cherry-trees  will  prematurely  die  off. 

Joseph  Paxton. 
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ARTICLE  v.— ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  SEVERAL  SPECIES  OF 

CALCEOLARIAS. 

BY  MB.  PLANT,  CHEADLE,  STAFFOHOSHIRE: 

Calceolarias,  particularly  the  perennial  herbaceous  species,  are 
now  become  very  numerous,  and  in  general  are  so  beautiful,  that 
they  deserve  a  considerable  share  of  attention ;  indeed,  I  know  of  no 
plants  more  calculated  to  give  a  greater  degree  of  interest  to  the 
flower«borders  during  the  summer  months  than  they  are ;  and  by 
judicious  management,  the  greater  part  may  be  made  to  contribute 
not  a  little  to  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse,  during  October  and 
November. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  every  year,  many  new  varieties  will 
be  added  to  this  already  beautiful  genus,  and  in  a  few  years,  as  Mr. 
Sweet  observes,  the  species  and  varieties  will  beoome  as  numerous, 
as  the  extensive  family  of  geraniums,  and  be  equally  as  easy  of  cul- 
ture. I  am  now  in  possession  of  upwards  of  thirty  hybrids, 
truly,  I  do  not  know  any  plants  that  can  with  more  propriety  be  caU 
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kd  perennials.  I  Imve  no  doubt  but  all  the  British  hybrids  will 
stand  well  in  a  cold  frame^  or  in  any  situation  protected  from  heavy 
autumnal  rains  and  intense  frost  When  planted  in  light  soil,  most, 
if  not  all  of  them,  will  live  through  the  winter,  having  no  other  protec- 
tion than  an  inverted  flower-pot,  full  of  dry  litter  standing  over  them. 
It  is  true,  these  will  never  flower  so  early  or  elegantly,  (at  least  none 
of  the  sorts  lam  acquainted  with)  as  when  they  have  had  a  good  win- 
ter protection.  My  calceolarias,  last  summer,  were  the  admiration  of 
all  who  saw  them ;  and  from  the  repeated  enquiries  as  to  my  manner 
of  treatment,  by  persons  far  superior  to  myself  in  practical  knowledge, 
I  have  been  iuduced  to  forward  you  the  following  remarks. — ^The  Cal- 
ceolaria Youngii  may  be  grown  to  the  height  of  three  feet  or  more, 
with  160  to  200  flowers  in  perfection  at  one  time,  and  in  this  state  it  is 
a  most  enchanting  object  But  to  the  culture, — I  will  suppose  that  in 
December  you  have  good  plants  for  blooming  the  following  year,  and 
that  they  are  in  forty-eight  sized  pots,  standing  in  any  airy  part  of 
the  greenhouse.  As  soon  as  the  roots  push  through  the  holes  at  the 
bottoms,  place  them  in  pots  a  size  larger,  being  careful  to  disturb 
the  roots  as  little  as  possible.  In  a  month,  the  roots  ¥dll  again  be 
making  their  appearance,  repot  them  again  as  before.  About  the 
beginning  of  March,  the  roots  will  again  have  progressed,  and  you 
may  place  the  plants  in  large  pots,  the  size  we  here  call  half-gallons, 
(twelves).  Particular  attention  should  now  be  paid  to  air  and  water; 
always  keeping  the  soil  just  moist,  but  never  allowing  it  to  be  satura- 
ted, which  must  be  considered  a  rule  at  all  times.  About  the  end  of 
April  or  beginning  of  May,  remove  the  plants  from  the  greenhouse 
to  a  cold  frame,  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  to  harden  them  gradually, 
previous  to  being  placed  in  the  situations  where  they  are  intended  to 
bloom.  If  they  are  to  flower  in  pots,  the  size  used  is  what  we  call 
peck  pots,  and  these  should  be  well  drained  with  potsherds  according 
to  the  hardness  of  the  pots ;  and  afterwards  filled  with  the  follow- 
ing compost :  viz.  two  parts  of  fully  decomposed  stable  manure,  one 
pan  of  leaf  or  vegetable  mould,  and  one  part  of  fine  white  sand,  or 
in  the  absence  of  that,  one  part  of  sandy -peat  Mix  these  well  to- 
gether, and  beat  the  compost  fine,  rubbing  it  through  the  hands  to 
break  the  lumps ;  for  this  process  will  answer  much  better  than  sift- 
ing. This  compost  is  suitable  for  C.  youngii,  farinosa,  fuscata,  picta, 
picta  pallida,  Atkinsonii  and  Morrisoni. 

The  polyantha  is,  according  to  my  taste,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  yellow  flowering  species ;  the  individual  flowers  are  not  so 
rge  as  some  of  the  others,  but  the  very  elegant  habit  of  the  plant, 
auckthe  profusion  of  flowers  it  bears,  render  it  very  striking.     I  had 
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a  plant  of  this  sort,  treated  as  above,  in  full  flower  last  July,  formed  a 
complete  cone  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  with  at  least  500  blossoms 
of  the  fiill  size  at  one  time ;  but  I  find  this,  together  with  C.  Whee- 
leri,  atrosanguinea,  Hopeana,  Youngii-pallida,  Epsomiensis,  mon- 
strosa,  pulchella,  white  and  crimson,  ochre  and  crimson,  and  cream 
and  crimson  delights  in  a  compost  something  different  from  that  re- 
commended for  C.  Youngii,&c.  Instead  of  any  vegetable  mould,  add 
to  the  dung  and  sand  one- fourth  part  turfy  loam,  as  free  as  possible 
from  oxide  of  iron.  I  possess  many  other  fine  hybrids,  but  not  hav- 
ing tried  them  in  different  soils,  I  am  not  so  well  able  to  speak  about 
them  at  present.  To  have  any  fine  sorts  in  flower  late  in  the  au- 
tumn, nothing  more  is  necessary  than,  as  soon  as  the  terminal  flow- 
ers of  the  principal  racemes  are  got  to  the  full  size  (I  am  supposing 
the  plants  to  be  blooming  in  pots  during  summer,)  to  cut  the  entire 
branches  down  to  within  an  inch  of  the  surface.  Then  take  off  about 
an  inch  of  soil,  and  replascie  with  fresh  compost  sifted ;  this  will  in 
general  happen  about  the  end  of  July.  When  this  is  done,  place  the 
plants  in  a  t:o1d  frame  where  they  can  be  sheltered  from  rains  by  a 
covering,  and  in  about  a  month,  they  will  be  fine  vigorous  plants, 
producing  plenty  of  flower  stems,  which  will  flower  in  the  green- 
house during  October  and  November.  The  sorts  best  calculated  for 
the  second  blooming  are — 
Calceolaria  Youngii.  Calceolaria,  Cream  and  Crimson. 

polyantha.  Ochre  and  Crimson. 

Youngii  pallida.  Wheeleri. 

■  picta.  farinosa. 

— ^   picta  pallida.  -  monstrosa. 

White  and  Crimson.        Atkinsonii. 

atrosanguinea. 

If,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  you  make  use  of  this  paper,  I 
may  shortly  trouble  you  again. 

Joseph  Plant. 

Cheadle. 


ARBORICULTURE. 

ARTICLE  VI.— ON  PLANTING  AND  PRUNING  FOREST  TREES. 

NBMO   8IBI  VrVAT. 

The  art  of  judicious  thinning  and  pruning,  as  practised  by  a  few  ><?e«> 
modem  planters,  is  calculated  to  accelerate,  in  an  extraordinary  de-  .  P*^*- 
grec,  the  power  of  raising  timber,  the  foimtaiu  of  national  weab'  ^"* 
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and  independence^  and  the  source  of  indindual  prosperity  and  riches. 

Observe  a  plantation  which  has  not  been  oaotiously  or  judicioiislj 
thinned  and  pruned,  the  trees  which  e&ist  will  he  dnwn  up  to  poles 
or  spires^  with  narrow  and  scanty  tops,  endeavouring  to  make  theit 
way  upwards  to  such  openings  to  the  sky,  as  might  permit  the  ac^ 
cess  of  light  and  air.  If  entirely  precluded  by  the  hranches  which 
have  closed  over  them,  the  weaker  plants  wiU  be  found  strangely  dis<» 
torted  by  attempts  to  get  out  at  a  side  of  the  wood ;  and  finally,  if 
overpowered  in  their  attempts  by  the  obstacles  opposed  to  th^m,  they 
inevitably  perish.  As  men  throw  aside  their  garments,  influenced 
hy  a  close  situation,  trees  planted  in  similar  circumstances,  exhibit 
a  bark  thin  and  heautifuUy  green  and  succulent,  entirely  divested  of 
that  thick,  coarse,  protecting  substance,  which  covers  the  sap- vessels 
in  an  exposed  situation. 

Were  trees,  as  well  as  other  plants,  judiciously  adapted  to  theit 
peculiar  soils  and  situations,  that  extensive  and  sterile  waste,  whidb 
now  impoverishes  the  country  might  he  much  diminished.  Lands 
are  barren,  not  so  much  firom  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  from  its  not 
being  properly  managed.  There  are  trees  and  plants  well  fitted  to 
varieties  of  cHmates,  perhaps  so  much  so,  as  to  bear  transplantation 
from  the  plains  of  Lombardy  to  the  skirts  of  London.  Providence 
has  undoubtedly  been  more  kind  in  this  respect,  than  we  seem  to 
have  yet  discovered.  To  select,  appropriate,  and  naturalize  some 
valuable  Exotics  to  British  soils  and  climate,  the  sister  arts  of  Botany 
and  Chemistry,  vrill  lend  to  Agriculture  their  willing  aid.  While 
we  have  such  extensive  wastes  capahle  of  bearing  firs  and  pines  with- 
out numher,  why  must  we  he  indebted  annually  to  foreign  nations  ? 
Why  must  we  depend  upon  precarious  treaties^  for  such  great  quan- 
tities of  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  and  turpentine  ?  Mr.  Birbeck,  in  his 
notes  on  America,  observes,  **  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in 
the  great  Western  Wilderness,  is  the  magnificent  growth  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom."  In  one  place  beyond  the  Ohio,  he  measured  a 
fine  walnut  tree,  about  seven  feet  in  diameter,  or  thirty-one  in  girth  ; 
two  sycamores  of  equal  dimensions  were  decaying  in  its.  neighboor- 
hood..  But  the  white  oak,  he  says,  is  the  glory  of  the  Upland  For- 
est, as  they  generally  grow  in  thidi  groups,  their  stems  are  by  no 
means  so  large  as  they  would  he  if  they  stood  single ;  hut  they  are 
lofty  and  straight  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  sometimes  eighty  or 
ninety  feet  without  a  branch.  Mr  B.  measured  one  which  was  six 
feet  in  diameter,  at  seventy  feet  firom  the  ground.  This  is  a  gigan- 
X^ie  growth  almost  unknown  in  our  hemisphere.  For  miles  together 
aui^in  view  of  the  road  were  thousands  of  them,  whose  stems  were 
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fonrtten  or  fifteen  feet  round  and  rising  straight,  and  without  a  branch 
(shewing  the  advantage  of  removing  side  branches)  for  seventy  or 
eighty  fee^,  where  they  were  crowned  with  luxuriant  tops. 

An  intubate  knowledge  of  the  habius  and  giowth  of  the  different 
species  of  forest  trees,  and  the  influence  of  soil  and  local  climate 
on  their  periodical  inore$ae  of  timber  is  absolutely  required  in  the 
business  of  valuing  plantations  prospectively. 

It  seems  an  extraordinary  fact  in  Natural  History  that  wherever 
the  original  forest  is  destroyed  ia  America,  and  the  land  left  uncul- 
tivated, trees  of  a  different  species  should  spring  up.  This  is  always 
observed  where  lands  have  been  laid  waste  by  fire.  The  first  year 
tall  weeds,  raspberry  9nd  bramble  bushes  shoot  up^  then  cherry  trees> 
white  bircJi,  silver  firs>  and  white  populars  appear ;  but  seldom  any 
trees  of  the  genus  previously  growing  on  tlie  ^ace  laid  open  by  the 
4evouring  element. 

The  great  trees  of  the  fir,  maple,  black  birch,  and  beech  tribe% 
when  onoe  destroyed^  do  not  seem  ever  to  be  succeeded  in  the  ground 
ihey  occupied  by  trees  of  the  same  kind.  On  the  banks  of  the  Slane- 
lake,  land  formerly  covered  wholly  with  spruce,  fir,  and  birch,  hav* 
ing  been  laid  waste  by  fire,  produced  subsequently  nothing  but 
poplars. 

An  Old  Planter  and  Prunbr. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

ARTICLE  VIL— ON  THE  STUDY  AND  SCIENCE  OF  BOTANY. 


BY  F.  F.  ASHFORD. 


(ConHnuedJhm  P^e  323.; 


Of  Luxuriancy  in  Flowers. — A  flower  is  said  to  be  luxuriant  when 
some  of  the  parts  are  augmented,  and  others  thereby  ezduded.  The 
part  multiplied  is  usually  the  corolla^  but  sometimes  the  calyx  also, 
i^d  by  the  increase  of  the  covers,  the  essential  parts  of  the  fructifiea- 
tion  are»destToyed.    Luxuriant  flowers  are  divisible  into 

1  Multiplicate^  multiplied.        3  Proliferous,  produeing  young, 

2  Pleni,  full.  4  Mutilate,  maimed,  defieient. 

1.  MuUiplicaie.  Flowers  are  so,  when  by  the  i«crei»e  of  the  <^ 
cMolU^  oajy  a  pavt  of  the  stamina  are  excluded,  end  thiadistiu-/^^' 
gttiahes  them  firom  the  ftorea  pleni,  (full  fi«wera)     Mwltipliep  ""'^^  ^^^ 
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flowers  are  distinguished  into  Duplicate^  Triplicate,  Quadruplicate, 
that  is,  having  a  double,  treble,  or  quadruple  series,  or  rows,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  repetitions  of  the  corolla.  Polypetaloua 
are  the  most  subject  to  multiplication,  the  Monapetaious  are  multi- 
plied likewise,  but  it  is  very  imcommon  to  meet  with  them  full. 

PUnL — Flowers  are  said  to  be  full  when  the  corolla  is  so  far  mul- 
tiplied as  to  exclude  all  the  stamina.  Tlie  plenitude  (fulness)  is 
occasioned  by  the  stamina  running  into  petals,  with  which  the  flower 
is  so  crowded  as  frequently  to  choke  the  pistillum. 

Plenitude  is  chiefly  incidental  to  polypetalous  flowers,  yet  in 
monopetalous  some  authors  hold  a  contradiction,  but  this  cannot  be 
granted,  for  there  are  instances  of  it  in  Crocus,  Hyacinthus,  Polyr 
anthus,  &c.  though  it  is  rare  when  their  luxuriancy  passes  dupli- 
city. When  they  are  filled,  it  is  by  tli^  multiplication  of  the 
Lacinise,  (segments)  whereas  the  polypetalous  are  usually  filled  by 
multiplication  of  the  petals,  but  the  manner  in  which  the  impletion 
(filling)  is  brought  about  must  be  more  particularly  considered. 

The  Impletion  is  either  in  simple  or  compound  flowers.  The  Im- 
pletion of  simple  flowers  is  by  the  increase  of  the  petals,  or  of  the 
nectarium,  as  for  instance,  the  impletion  of  the  Aquilegia  is  observed 
to  be  after  three  different  manners,  viz. 

1  By  multiplying  the  petals,  and  excluding  the  nectaria. 

2  By  multiplying  the  nectaria  and  excluding  the  petals. 

3  By  multiplying  the  nectaria,  and  retaining  the  petals. 
Compound  flowers  gain  their  impletion  two  ways,  either  by  the 

radius,  or  the  disk.  Impletion  by  the  radius,  is  when,  by  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  radius,  the  disk  of  the  flower  is  filled  up  as  in 
Helianthus.  In  this  sort  of  impletion,  which  belongs  only  to  radiate 
flowers,  it  is  observable  that  all  the  florets  which  will  fill  up  the  disk, 
follow  the  conditions  of  those  of  the  radius.  So  if  the  florets  of  the 
radius  in  the  natural  flower,  have  a  pistillum,  all  those  of  the  full 
flower,  will  have  one  also,  as  in  Matricaria ;  or  if  they  have  no  pis- 
tillum, then  it  will  also  be  wanting  in  the  full  one,  as  in  Calendula. 
And  the  same  holds  true  in  the  male  part  also,  for  as  the  florets  of 
the  radius  in  the  natural  flower,  are  never  furnished  with  anthera, 
so  these  are  wanting  also,  in  those  of  the  full  ones.  This  last  remark 
is  of  great  use  to  distinguish  a  radiate  full  flower  from  a  iigulate 
natural  one,  which  might  be  confounded  in  many  cases,  were  we  not 
apprised  that  there  are  anthera  in  the  latter,  but  none  in  the  former. 
By  this  rule,  when  the  disk  is  destroyed  by  the  multiplication  of  the 

,  we  know  by  the  defect  of  anthera,  that  it  is  only  the  luxuri- 
of  a  radiate  flower,  as  in  Sonihus.     By  the  presence  of  the  an^ 

we  know  the  flowers  to  Iigulate  and  natural. 
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Jmpletion  by  the  disk,  is  when  there  is  no  multiplicatioii  of  the 
radius,  but  the  corollulae  of  the  disk,  run  out  into  length,  and  have 
their  brims  less  divided.  In  radiate  flowers,  it  will  so  far  affect  the 
radius,  as  to  change  its  flowers  from  ligulate  to  tabulose,  as  in  BeK 
lis.  In  ligulate  flowers,  their  impletion  is  by  the  lengthening  of  the 
stigmata,  and  the  enlai^ng  and  diverging  of  the  germina,  by  which 
augmentations  the  full  flowers  are  distinguished  from  the  natural 
ones,  as  in  Scorzonera. 

3.  Proliferous.  When  one  flower  grows  out  of  another,  it  is  cal- 
led proliferous ;  this  generally  happens  in  full  flowers,  the  fulness 
being  the  cause  of  their  becoming  proliferous.  Proliflcation  happens 
two  ways,  viz. : 

1 .  From  the  centre,  which  happens  in  simple  flowers ;  that  is,  when 
the  pistillum  shoots  up  into  another  flower,  standing  upon  a  single 
peduncle,  as  in  Dianthus,  Ranunculus,  and  others. 

2.  From  the  side  which  happens  in  aggregate  flowers,  that  is, 
when  many  pedunculate  flowers  are  produced  out  of  one  common 
calyx,  as  in  Bellis,  Calendula,  Scabiosa,  &c. 

In  umbellate  flowers,  the  proliflcation  is  by  the  increase  of  the 
umbellulas,  one  simple  umbellula  producing  another,  as  in  Comus. 
Compound,  (more  than  compounded  a  second  time,)  as  in  Selinum. 
A  proliferous  flower  is  called  Foliaceous,  (leafy)  when  it  produces 
leaves,  (but  which  seldom  happens,)  as  in  Rosa,  Anemone,  &c. 

4.  Mutilate  flowers  are  the  reverse  of  luxuriant ;  this  terra  applies 
to  flowers  that  want  the  corolla,  though  they  ought  to  be  furnished 
with  it,  as  in  Ipomea,  Viola,  Ruellia,  &c. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


F.  F,  AsHFORI>, 


Mere  Hall,  Cheshire. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

ON  THE  THEORY  OF  RAIN.— Bv  Nil  Dbsperandum. 

A  Correspondent  of  tlie  Field  Naturalists*  Magazine,  in  an  arti* 
cle  quoted  in  your  Register,  has  undertaken  to  refute  the  established 
theory  of  the  formation  of  rain. 

That  what  he  gives  as  such,  is  the  established  theory,  I  deny  ;  , 
and  I  have  given  one  of  the  many  received  ones  in  the  following  an-  .es- 
swer  to  his  first  objection.  /  P""*- 

For  the  first  objection,  viz. :  *'  that  water  requires  a  heat  of  60  der  *'     ^^^ 
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Fahr.  to  raise  it  in  vapour,  and  that  vre  have  most  rain  when  the  air 
is  at  50  clegs."  I  answer,  that  the  first  part  of  the  assertion  has  no 
foundation,  as  water  will  evaporate  at  a  heat  of  less  than  40  degs. 
and  that  for  the  second  part  to  help  his  argument,  we  must  suppose, 
for  example,  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  and  the  recondensation  of 
the  vapour,  to  happen  at  the  same  time  :  hut  the  vapour  of  water 
being  lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to 
fourteen,  will  ascend  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
and  through  it  will  be  there  condensed,  it  is  not  by  a  sudden  change, 
but  first  passing  into  the  state  of  small  hollow  globules,  still  con- 
taining vapour,  in  which  form  it  is  called  vesicular  vapour,  this  forms 
the  clouds,  which,  being  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  air,  float 
about  in  it,  but  being  gradually  condensed,  descend  in  proportion, 
and  finally  fall  in  the  i^ape  of  rain. 

To  his  second  objection,  viz.  *'  that  when  we  have  the  greatest 
heat,  as  in  summer,  we  have  the  least  rain,'*  I  answer  that  though  in 
winter  we  have  the  most  rainy  days,  yet  in  summer,  and  the  warm 
parts  of  autumn  and  spring,  we  have  the  greatest  quantity  of  ruin* 

His  third  objection,  viz,  "  that  the  vapour  firom  the  water,  on 
rising  to  the  height  of  100  yards,  would  be  condensed  and  immedi- 
ately fall,  like  the  water  frc»n  the  refrigeratory  of  an  alembic,"  I  have 
MMwered  in  my  first  paragraph,  and  the  simile  seems  to  me  not  to 
help  his  cause>  as  all  the  vapour  from  an  alembic  is  not  condensed, 
unless  an  artificial  degree  of  cold  is  applied,  that  is  only  to  be  found 
in  the  highest  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

Uis  fourth  argument,  "  that  we  have  the  most  rain  at  nights,  and 
in  winter,**  tells  against  him,  for  it  is  natural  that  a  cold  night  should 
condense  the  vapour  raised  by  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  presence 
of  the  sun*s  rays  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  raise  this  vapour,  the 
mere  warmth  of  the  air  being  sufficient,  witness  the  evaporation  of 
water  in  a  cold  room. 

In  these  first  objections,  especially  in  the  second,  he  has  allowed, 
nay  partially  founded  his  arguments,  on  the  fact  of  water  being 
raised  in  vapour  by  the  sun ;  but  in  the  next  he  denies  this  fiict,  on 
the  strength  of  a  glass  not  being  moistened  when  held  over  a  river  ; 
certainly  it  will  not,  while  the  air  remains  sufficiently  hot,  not  to 
condense  the  vapour,  but  when  the  air  cools,  by  the  absence  of  the 
sun,  the  vapour  will  be  condensed  on  the  glass  and  will  be  visible  in 
the  air,  on  account  of  such  condensation. 
.        As  to  the  sixth  argument,  **  that  there  always  should  be  most  rain 
1^  tropical  climates,  were  the  old  theory  true,"  I  say,  that  it  is  not 
au<)l^^»ssary  that  the  vapour  raised  in  one  part  of  the  earth,  should  ai- 
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ways  fall  in  rain  at  the  same  part.  There  is  not  a  day  throiigliout 
the  year  on  which  rain  does  not  happen  at  some  place,  and  the  tro- 
pical winds,  aided  hy  the  constant  heat  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  tor- 
rid zone,  would  sufficiently  account  for  the  ahsence  of  rain  during 
the  chief  part  of  the  year  in  that  climate,  not  to  mention  the  im- 
mense fall  of  rain  that  takes  place  there  in  the  winter  months. 

There  is  another  Theory  of  the  formation  of  rain,  depending  on 
the  fact,  that  the  quantity  of  vapour  capable  of  being  di/Tused  through 
the  air  increases  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  temperature  of  the  air ; 
and  thus,  whenever  two  masses  saturated  with  vapour  are  brought 
into  collision  by  the  currents  of  wind,  the  atmospheric  condensa- 
tion takes  place,  the  mean  temperature  produced  not  being  able  to 
support  the  mean  quantity  of  vapour.  If  the  masses  of  air  are  not 
quite  saturated  with  vapour,  less  precipitation  of  rain  takes  place,  or 
perhaps  none  at  all ;  and  the  warmer  the  temperature  of  the  masses, 
the  greater  the  precipitation ;  this  accounts  for  rains  in  summer  be- 
ing heavier  than  those  in  winter,  and  in  hot  countries  heavier  than 
in  cold.  By  neither  of  the  above  theories  would  I  wish  to  assert, 
that  rain  is  formed  in  no  other  manner  than  is  therein  stated.  The 
formation  is  very  little  understood  as  yet,  and  a  great  quantity,  per- 
haps the  most  part  of  rain  may  be  produced  by  electrical  changes 
in  the  atmosphere  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  and  of  which  in  the 
present  neglected  state  of  science  in  this  country,  I  am  afraid  we  are 
likely  to  remain. 

]SiiL  Desperandum. 

HighgaU  Grove,  April  iOth,  1833. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

COLLECTIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Reaping  Unripe  Wheat. — In  the  year  1820,  it  was  announced 
by  M.  Codes  de  Vaux,  that  com  reaped  eight  days  before  the  usual 
time,  was  not  only  secured  lix)m  the  accidental  loss  by  the  scattering 
of  the  grains,  but  that  the  grain  was  fuller,  larger,  finer,  and  that  it 
was  not  liable  to  the  attack  of  the  weevil.  The  produce  per  acre  was 
more,  and  the  quantity  of  flour  greater,  from  equal  quantities  of  wheat. 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  know,  if  any  experiments  have  been  made 
in  this  country,  and  with  what  success ;  as  it  is  a  subject  of  thc.^. 
highest  importance.  C.  C.  C.^li  the 

Londcn,  April  2nd,  1833. 

T 
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3  BECOLLECTrONi. 


To  Preserve  Wall-Nails  from  Rusting.— I  beg  W  eoni- 
inunicate  a  little  valuable  infonnalioii  to  those  who  use  uiuny  nails 
for  fastening  the  Wall  Trees.  I  use  cast  nails  alioiil  one  inch  ami 
a  quan«r  long,  and  heat  thetu  pretty  hot,  in  the  fiie-shoTel,  over 
the  fire,  but  not  red,  and  then  drop  them  into  a  glazed  flower- 
pot saucer,  half  filled  with  train  oil.  Tbey  absorb  a  good  deal  of 
oil,  and  thus  prepared  never  become  rusty,  and  will  last  many  years. 
The  effluvia  of  the  oil  also,  for  a  long  time,  1  fancy,  keeps  insect* 
frron  the  treeti.  T.  B.  Buxton. 

ErdingUm,  ntar  Bimingham,  April  lOlh,  I83a 

Lucas's  Self.Actino  Force  and  Lift  Pump,  for  Raisins 
Water.  (Fig.  34.)  This  Machine  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  con- 
trifatice  for  supplying  gentlemen's  hotises,  gar 'ens,  reservoirs,  fann- 
yards,  &c.  &c.  with  water,  where,  from  their  elevated  situations,  it 


would  otlierwise  be  difficult  to  obtain.    It  muy  be  fixed  in  all  silua< 
tions  in  which  a  small  snpply  of  water  can  be  procured ;  its  con- 
struction is  very  simple,  and  not  liable  lo  be  out  of  repair,  yet  should 
that  happen,  it  may  be  readily  adjusted.    The  i^pendages  can  be 
attached  to  any  description  of  pumps,  whether  such  as  are  already 
fixed,  or  otherwiae.    The  waste  of  water  is  very  trifling,  a  very  atuall 
I^upply  being  sufficient  to  work  it,  which,  if  requisite,  can  also  be 
^ll^^ed.     Although  we  have  not  seen  it  act,  yet  a  friend  of  ours,  who 
^,he  habit  of  frequently  examining  it,  pronounces  it  a  most  va- 
vention.  CONDUCTOR. 
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PART  11. 


REVIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 


REVIEW. 

ALPFIABET  QF  INSECTS.— Small  8vo.— 100  Pages.— Price  2».  6d. 

BY  JA3.  BENNIE,  E8Q.  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Zoology y  King*s  College^  London, 

The  mere  tyro  in  Entomqlogy,  or  one  who  is  just  entering  upon  the  study  of 
this  interesting  branch  of  the  science  of  Zoology,  will  here  find  a  work  well 
adapted  to  facilitate  bis  pursuit  It  not  nnfrequently  happens,  that  persons  who 
are  extremely  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  some  particular  science,  are 
deterred  from  its  investigation  by  the  absence  of  a  suitable  guide  to  its  first 
principles.  To  such  persons  we  recommend  Professor  Rennie's  Treatise,  in  which 
the  skin,  members,  external  organs,  and  growth  of  insects,  as  well  as  their  sys- 
tematic arrangement,  are  set  forth  in  plain  and  intelligible  language.  The  sd- 
entific  terms  are  illustrated  by  figures;  and  in  every  possible  way  the  author  has 
endeavoured  so  to  simplify  the  subject,  that  a  diligent  student  may,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  evenings,  become  acquainted  with  its  leading  features.  We  observe, 
that  in  pages  18,  79,  80,  and  81,  the  antenna;  are  styled  ears,  and  the  thorax 
corslet ;  and  some  other  terms  are  also  introduced  which  may  ofiend  the  more 
scientific  portion  of  our  readers.  But  the  author's  design,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  being  to  adopt  the  utmost  simplicity,  as  tending  to  more  general  uti- 
lity, we  rather  applaud  than  pensure  such  a  practice. 


EXTRACTS. 

HORTICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Culture  of  Cabbages  by  Slips. — The  slips  when  tak?n  from  the  cabbage- 
^talk,  are  expooed  a  sufficient  time  to  the  sun  and  atmosphere  to  cauteruse  the 
wounded  part  In  the  summer  twenty-four  hours  are  sufficient,  and  two  or  three 
days  in  winter ;  rubbing  a  little  wood-ashes  on  the  part,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Lindley,  greatly  assists  in  cauterising  the  wound,  and  prevents  bleeding. 
Plant  them,  and  they  require  no  farther  trouble.  After  cutting  the  cabbages; 
the  sprouts  again  afford  a  supply  of  slips  for  plants,  and  thus  a  regular  snoces- 
sion  of  cabbages  is  secured  throughout  the  whole  year,  with  the  certainty  of  pre- 
serving the  quality  of  the  parent  stock  unchanged,  and  of  doing  away  with  the 
necessity  of  raising  plants  from  seed. — Gard.  May. 
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Grafting  the  Walnut-Treb. — Suflfer  the  buds  of  both  Grafts  and  Stocks 
to  unfold  and  grow  during  a  week  or  ten  days,  then  destroy  the  young  shoots 
and  foliage.  Graft  about  the  middle  of  May.  Attach  the  grails  to  tlie  young 
(annual)  wood  of  the  stocks,  placing  them  so  as  to  stand  astride  the  stocks,  one 
division  being  introduced  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  or  with  both  divisions 
fitted  to  the  wood  or  bark  in  the  ordinary  way,  both  modes  being  equally  suc- 
cessful. In  each  of  these  methods,  it  is  advantageous  to  pare  away  almost  the 
wood  of  both  the  divisions  of  the  grafts;  and  therefore  the  wide  dimensions  of 
the  medulla  in  the  young  shoots  of  the  Walnut-tree  do  not  present  any  incon- 
venience to  the  graaer.~Z.om^  Hort.  Soc.  Trans. 


FLORICULTVRAL  INTELLIGENCE 

New  and  Rare  Plants,  Figured  in  the  Botauicals  for  May. 

CLASS  I.— DICOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS  OR  EXOGENES. 

LOASEjS. 

Loa'sa  a'lba. — White-flowered  Loasa. — An  annual  with  red  and  white  flow- 
ers ;  introduced  last  year  trom  Chili,  where  seeds  were  collected  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Cuming.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  thriving  in  the  open  border,  and  continuing  to 
send  forth  its  showy  blossoms  for  several  months  in  succession.  It  is  increased 
by  seeds. — Br.  Fl.  Gard. 

corneje. — Dogwood  Tribe. 

Benth^amia  fraoi'fera. — Straw  berry- fruited  Benthamia.  Hiis  valuable 
addition  to  onr  collection  of  hardy  shrubs  was  raised  in  1 825,  in  the  garden  of 
John  Hearle  Tremayne,  Esq.  at  Heligan,  Cornwall,  from  seeds  received  from  his 
relation  Sir  Anthony  Buller,  during  his  residence  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a 
very  handsome  evergreen  shrub,  bearing  cream-coloured  flowers  in  great  profu- 
sion during  the  summer,  and  producing  an  abundance  of  large,  globular,  red- 
dish fruit  in  the  autumn.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  has  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  mulberry,  but  exceeds  it  considerably  in  size ;  the  flesh  is  yellowish  white, 
rather  insipid,  but  not  unplea<«ant,  although  a  little  bitter  to  the  taste.  Culture. 
— The  plant  seems  to  flourish  extremely  well  in  common  garden  soil,  and  may 
be  increased  with  facility  either  by  seeds  or  layers. — Bot.  Reg. 

ANACARDi^ACEiE. — The  Cashcw  Tribe. 

DuvAUA  LATIFOLIA. — Broad-lcRvcd  Duvaua.  A  small  shrub,  native  of  Chili, 
where  it  seems  to  be  very  common,  and  called  Huingan.  The  flowers  are  small, 
and  of  a  yellowish  green  colour.  A  pretty  phenomenon  is  exhibited  by  the 
leaves  when  thrown  into  water :  after  lying  a  short  time,  they  will  be  found  to 
start  and  jump  as  if  they  were  alive,  while  at  the  instant  of  each  start  a  jet  of 
oily  matter  is  discharged  into  the  water.  This  circumstance  appears  to  be  owing 
to  some  peculiar  irritability  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaves,  which,  when  acted 
upon  by  water,  causes  the  turpentine-sacs,  that  abound  in  the  leaves,  to  empty 
themselves  with  violence ;  and  the  movements  of  the  leaves  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  recoil  produced  by  the  discharge.  From  the  fruit  of  this  or  a  neariy  allied 
species,  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Gillies,  that  the  Pehuenco  Indians  prepare  by 
fermentation  an  intoxicating  liquor.    Culture. — It  is  about  as  hardy  as  a  myrtle, 
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requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  D.  ovata,  (noticed  p.  182,)  and  ma}  le  pro- 
pagated by  seeds. — Bot.  Reg. 

LEGUMiNOSiE. — The  Pea  Tribe. 

Ldp^inus  e'legans. — Drooping-leaved  Lupine.     A  pretty  annual,  native  of 
Mexico,  whence  seeds  were  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  by'  Dr.  Deppe,  in 
1831.     It  flowers  in  the  open  air  most  abundantly,  and  ripens  seeds  by  which  it 
is  increased.     Of  all  the  Annual  I^upines,  this  is  by  far  the  handsomest ;  it  even 
rivals  the  best  of  the  perennial  species. — Bot.  Reg, 

PuLTENiEA  ROSMARINIF^OLIA. — Rosemary -leaved  Pultensea.  A  greenhouse 
shmb  with  yeUow  flowers,  lately  found  by  Mr.  Baxter  on  the  south -coast  of  New 
Holland.  Culture. — It  requires  to  be  potted  in  peat  and  loam,  and  may  be  in- 
creased by  cuttings. — Bot.  Reg. 

ROSACEA. — The  Rose  Tribe. 

Potenti'lla  glandul^osa. — Glandular  Cinquefoil.  A  new  species  lately  re- 
ceived by  the  Horticultural  Society  from  California,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr. 
Douglas.  It  is  a  hardy  perennial,  has  small  yellow  flowers,  and  may  be  increas- 
ed by  division  of  the  roots,  (Bot.  Reg.)  but  is  scarcely  worth  cultivation. 

EPACRIDEiC. 

Epacris  campanvlata. — Bell-flowered  Epacris.  A  little  greenhouse  shrub, 
native  of  New  Holland,  whence  seeds  were  introduced  in  1830;  it  bears  flowers 
of  a  rose-colour  yielding  in  beauty  to  none  of  this  fine  family.  It  will  increase 
by  cuttings,  and  should  be  kept  in  the  greenhouse  and  potted  in  sandy  peat 
earth. — Bot.  Cab. 

apocyneje. 

Wr^iohtia  pube'scens. — Downy  Wrightia.  A  small  stove  shrub,  native  of 
the  India  islands,  and  also  of  the  Tropical  parts  of  New  H.olland.  Its  flowers 
are  greenish  yellow,  not  remarkable  for  beauty.  Culture. — It  should  be  potted 
in  loam  and  peat,  and  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  or  layers. — Bot.  Cab. 


CLASS  II.— MONOCOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS  OR  ENDOGENES. 

IRIDEA. — ^The  Corn-flag  Tribe. 
Iris  reticul^ata. — Netted  Iris.  A  beautiful  and  rare  species,  possessed  by 
Messrs.  Whitley,  Brames,  and  Milne,  of  the  Fulham  Nurseries.  Flowers  purple, 
blue,  and  yellow,  very  handsome.  It  was  originally  discovered  in  Georgia  by  M. 
Adams.  Since  its  introduction  in  1821,  it  has  been  lost,  but  has  lately  been  re- 
introduced by  M.  HartwisS)  Director  of  the  Imperial  Gardens,  at  Nikita,  in  the 
Crimea,  who  sent  it  to  the  above  nurserymen.  It  requires  a  light  rich  soil,  and 
the  shelter  of  a  pit  or  frame  in  winter.  Culture. — It  is  increased  by  oflsets  and 
seeds,  which  may  be  made  to  perfect,  if  the  season  be  favourable,  and  care  be  ta- 
ken to  protect  the  plant  from  the  wet,  and  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air  when 
it  is  in  flower.— 5ftf.  Brit.  Fl  Gard. 

ORCHiDEiE. — The  Orchis  Tribe. 
Zyoope'talvm  steno'cbilum. — A  beautiful  stove  plant;  native  of  Brazil, 
whence  it  was  sent  to  Messrs.  Loddiges  by  Mr.  Warre.  Its  flowers  are  green, 
brown,  and  blue.  Culture. — It  thrives  in  the  stove,  potted  in  vegetable  earth, 
intermixed  with  broken  pieces  of  pots,  and  will  occasionally  increase  by  oH'sets. 
—Bot.  Cab. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY. 

American  Blight. — (Eviosoma  Mali.)  In  very  hot  weather,  you  may  now 
and  then  see  this  blight  on  the  wing.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  bit  of  cotton, 
or  a  downy  seed,  floating  in  the  air,  and  is  as  readily  driven  about  by  every 
breath  of  wind.  If  it  come  in  contact  with  the  branch  of  an  apple-tree,  it  will 
there  stick,  and  after  creeping  into  a  crack  in  the  bark,  will  bring  forth  its  young, 
and  found  a  colony.  The  white  cotton  then  soon  appears  in  large  bunches ; 
branch  after  branch  becomes  infected,  the  tree  grows  cankery,  pines,  and  dies. 
By  what  process  this  is  eflected  no  one  knows,  though  the  Cause  and  effect  are 
too  evident  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  veriest  clown.  In  large  orchards,  it  is 
vain  to  hope  for  a  core,  though  not  so  in  gardens.  So  soon  as  you  see  the  least 
morsel  of  cotton,  you  should  make  up  your  mind  to  a  little  trouble,  and  yon  may 
get  rid  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  take  a  plasterer's  whitewashing  brush,  and  hav- 
ing  procured  a  large  pot  of  double  size,  heat  it  till  it  becomes  a  liquid,  and  then 
paint  over  every  patch  of  white,  though  it  be  no  bigger  than  a  sixpence.  The 
next  morning,  let  the  size-pot  be  heated  again,  and  renew  the  search  for  the 
enemy.  Repeat  the  practice  every  morning  for  a  fortnight,  and  you  must  suc- 
ceed, for  I  have  tried  this  method,  and  know  it  to  be  eflfectual.  Spirit  of  tar  has 
been  used  with  partial  effect,  and  so  has  resin.  Whitewashing  has  been  often 
resorted  to,  and,  as  it  contains  some  size,  it  is  not  entirely  useless ;  besides,  some 
horticulturalists  think  it  ornamental,  though  I  entertain  a  different  opinion.:^ 
RusTicus. — Entonwl.  Mag. 

Moth  JtNFESTiNo  Apple-Trkes. — This  is  abeautifnl  little  creature,  its  wingt 
are  studded  with  silvery  shining  specksj  as  though  inlaid  with  precious  gems. 
To  find  the  moth  in  the  day-time,  the  trunks  of  the  apple-trees  should  be  care- 
fully looked  over;  or  if  your  orchard  be  surrounded  by  a  wooden  fence,  it  may 
frequently  be  foudd  setting  against  it,  with  its  pretty  wings  neatly  folded  round 
it  Towards  evening;  in  fact,  just  at  sunset,  it  begins  to  move,  and  may  then  be 
seen  hovering  about  the  little  apples,  which>  by  the  time  the  moth  leaves  the 
chiysalis,  (the  middle  of  June)  are  well  knit,  and  consequently  fit  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  eggs.  It  lays  these  in  the  eyes,  only  one  in  each,  by  introducing  its 
long  ovipositor  between  the  leaveft  of  the  calyx,  which  fotrm  a  tent  above  it  that 
effectually  shields  it  from  the  weather  or  any  other  casualty.  As  soon  as  the  egg 
hatches,  the  little  grab  gnaws  a  hole  in  the  crown  of  the  apple,  and  soon  buries 
itself  in  the  substance.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  rind  of  the  apple,  as  if 
to  afford  every  fadiity  to  the  destroyer,  is  thinner  here  than  in  any  other  part, 
and  consequently  more  easily  pierced. 

The  grub,  controlled  by  an  unvarying  instinct,  eats  into  the  apple  obliquely 
downwards,  and  thus  by  avoiding  the  cone  and  pips  in  no  way  hinders  its  growth. 
At  first  it  makes  but  slow  progress,  being  little  bigger  than  a  thread,  but  after  a 
fortnight  its  size  and  operations  are  much  increased.  By  this  time,  it  will  have 
eaten  half  way  down  the  apple,  and  the  position  of  the  hole  at  the  top,  if  the 
apple  continue  upright  or  nearly  so,  is  found  inconvenient  for  a  purpose  it  has 
up  to  this  time  been  used  for,  viz.  as  a  pass  to  get  rid  of  its  excrement,  which 
resembles  fine  saw-dust  or  coarse  sand.  Another  communication  with  the  outer 
air  is  therefore  required,  and  it  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  power  of 
gravity  to  assist  in  keeping  it  clear.     This  is  accordingly  made  directly  down- 
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wards,  towards  that  part  of  the  apple  which  is  lowest,  and  thus  the  trouU*  i$ 
saved  of  thrastijig  the  small  particles  upwards  through  the  eye  of  the  applej  and 
a  constant  admission  is  afforded  few  a  supply  of  air  without  labour.  Having  com- 
pleted this  work,  the  grub  returns  towards  the  centre  of  the  apple,  where  he  feeds* 
at  his  ease.  And  within  a  few  days  of  being  full  fed,  he  for  the  first  time  en*r 
ters  the  core  through  a  round  hole  gnawed  in  the  hard  homy  substauce  which 
always  separates  the  pips  from  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  The  destroyer  now  finds' 
himself  in  that  spacious  chamber,  which  codlins,  in  particular,  always  have  in 
their  centre.  From  this  time  he  eats  only  the  pips,  but  he  soon  causes  the  apple 
to  fall.  Whether  the  fall  of  his  house  gives  the  tenant  warning  to  quit  or  not  is 
unknown,  but  certain  it  is  that  he  does  quit,  and  that  almost  immediately.  He 
leaves  the  core,  crawls  along  his  breathing  and  clearing  out  gallery,  the  mouth 
of  which,  though  before  nearly  cloeed,  he  now  gnaws  into  a  smooth  round  hole, 
which  allows  him  free  passage  without  hurting  his  fat,  soft,  round  body.  He  then 
eomes  out,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  finds  himself  in  the  open  air.  He 
wanders  about  on  the  ground  till  he  finds  the  stem  of  a  tree,  up  which  he  dimbs,' 
and  hides  himself  in  some  nice  little  crack  in  the  bark.  In  this  situation  he  re- 
mains without  stirring  for  a  day  or  two,  as  if  to  rest  himself  after  the  'unconunon 
fatigue  of  a  two  yard's  march.  He  then  gnaws  away  the  bark  a  little,  in  order 
to  get  further  out  of  the  wiyy  of  observation ;  and  having  made  «  smooth  cham- 
ber large  enough  for  his  wants,  he  spins  a  beautiful  little  milk-white  silken  case, 
in  which,  afber  a  few  weeks,  he  becomes  a  chrysalis.  In  this  state  he  remainir 
throughout  the  winter,  and  even  until  the  following  June,  unless  some  unlucky, 
blackheaded  tit,  running  up  the  trunk,  peeping  into  every  cranny,  and  whistling 
out  his  merry  see-saw,  happen  to  «py  him  ^  in  which  case,  he  is  plucked  without 
ceremony  from  his  retreat,  and  his  last  moments  are  spent  in  the  bird's  orop. 
But  supposing  no  such  ill-fortune  betide  him,  he  will  be  on  the  wing  by  the  mid- 
dle of  June. 

By  burning  weeds  in  your  gardens  at  this  time  of  the  year,  you  will  effectually 
drive  away  this  little  moth.<--RtJSTicu8. — EntomoL  Mag, 


PART  III. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

I.— QUERIES,  ANSWERS,  AND  REMARKS. 

What  Works  mt  Gabdsmino  would  you  rbcommsnd  ? — Would  you  have 
the  goodness  to  inform  me  of  the  best  works  on  the  following  subjects,  widi  the 
prices  of  each,  and  where  I  can  obtain  them  ?  1.  On  the  Culture  of  the  Pine 
Apple.  2.  On  the  Culture  of  the  Vine.  3.  On  Training  and  Pruning  of  Fruit 
Trees.  4  On  the  Culture  of  Vegetsbbles,  &c.  &c  If  you  can  recommend  a 
Work,  on  the  Culture  of  the  Melon,  I  shall  feel  obliged.  Wreden  on  the  Cu. 
cumber,  I  have  recently  purchased.  I  beg  pardon  for  troubling  you  so  much, 
but  having  commenced  gardening  in  right  earnest,  I  am  desirous  of  purchasing 
the  above  works.  J.  <5.  Pai^er  . 

Davies-Street,  Bnlheley  Square, 
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AN8WBJI. — The  best  Work  we  have  seen  on  the  pine  is  entitled  ''The  Differ- 
ent Modes  of  CultiTating  the  Pine  Apple,"  in  8vo.  9s.  There  is  no  new  Work 
exclusively  on  the  Culture  of  the  Vine;  possibly  there  is  none  which  eiccels 
Speechley'a  On  Training  and  Pmning  Fruit  Trees,  the  one  by  Mr.  Charles 
Harrison,  price  19s.  Second  Edition j  may  be  considered  the  best.  We  are  not 
aware  that  a  good  work  confined  to  the  Culture  of  Melons  has  yet  appeared. 
The  proper  Culture  of  Vegetables  i»  to  be  found  in  almost  every  work  on  gar- 
dening, and  by  purchasing  Mc.  Intosh's  ''Practical  Gardener,'*  2  Vols.  £,% — our 
correspondent  would  find  them  all  plainly  treated  upon.  For  more  extended 
information,  we  refer  him  to  *'  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,"  1  vol.  £3. 
a  new  edition  of  which,  we  understand,  is  in  the  press.  This  will  no  doubt 
contain  every  improvement  in  gardening,  up  to  the  time  of  its  publication. 

Mode  of,  and  Privileges  attached  to,  becoming  a  fellow  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society. — In  answer  to  our  correspondent  **  Suffolk," 
page  233,  as  to  the  mode  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  Horticultural  Sodely, 
we  have  to  state  that  every  candidate  for  that  distinction  must  be  proposed  by 
three  or  more  fellows,  ope  uf  whom  must  either  be  personally  acquainted  with 
him  or  his  writings^  they  have  to  sign  a  certificate  stating  his  name)  place  of  re- 
sidence^  &c,  This  certificate  is  to  be  directed  to  the  Secretary,  and  delivered  at 
the  house  of  the  Socie^.  It  will  then  be  read  at  the  two  following  ordinary 
meetings  of  the  members,  and  bung  up  in  the  room  during  the  intervals  occur- 
ring between  those  meeting&  At  the  third  meeting,  the  person  will  be  balloted 
for,  and,  if  elected,  the  Secretary  will  forward  him  a  printed  letter  certifying  the 
same,  and  inclosing  an  obligation  to  be  signed  and  returned,  with  £6  6s.  for  the 
admission  fee.  The  yearly  contribution  is  £4. 4s.  payable  on  the  first  of  May, 
unless  the  person  chooses  to  compound  for  all  annual  payments  by  paying  down 
£42.  Fellows  may  be  present  and  vote  at  all  general  meetingK  They  can  in- 
troduce visitors  at  the  ordinary  general  meetings  of  the  society.  They  have  per- 
sonal access  to  the  library,  and  other  public  rooms  of  the  socie^,  and  can  con- 
sult the  printed  books,  plates  and  drawings  belonging  to  the  Institution.  They 
have  personal  admission  themselves,  and  can  introduce,  personally  or  by  order, 
visitors  to  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  They  receive,  gratis,  a  copy  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Society,  published  during  the  time  they  continue  to  be  Fellows^ 
and  they  can  purchase  the  previous  Transactions  at  reduced  prices,  besides  be- 
ing allowed  to  participate  in  the  Soc'ety^s  distribution  of  seeds,  cuttings,  and 
plants. 

Practical  Gardeners  admitted  as  Fellows,  pay  only  one  guinea  for  admission^ 
instead  of  £&  6s.  and  one  guinea  annual  subscription  instead  of  £4.  4a  Cor- 
responding Members  are  furnished  with  a  diploma,  after  being  balloted,  which 
will  entitle  them,  without  fee  and  subscription,  to  be  present  at  general  meetings, 
and  to  have  personal  admission  to  the  garden,  but  it  ensures  tbem  no  other  rights 
or  privileges. 

What  will  Kill  Worms  infesting  a  Lawn  t — I  should  feel  obliged  by 
your  informing  me  what  will  kill  worms  infesting  a  Lawn.  I  have  been  told 
that  American  Potash  dissolved  in  water  will  suffice,  but  am  not  aware  of  the 
requisite  proportions.  C.  T.  T. 

ANSWER.-«-We  never  saw  American  Potash  used  for  the  purpose  stated,  and 
independent  of  the  expense,  which  would  be  consideiable,  we  almost  doubt  whe- 
tlwr  a  solution  of  it  would  aufiwer  the  end,  except  it  were  very  powerful.     We 
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t»ui  confidently  reoommeod  lime-water,  having  tried  and  found  it  to  answer  per- 
fectly. Take  about  a  bnshel  of  good  quick  or  unslacked  lime,  put  it  in  a  large 
tub,  and  add  about  twenty  gallons  of  soft  or  river  water.  Then  let  it  be  well 
stined  up  once  or  twice  a  day,  for  two  or  three  days.  After  the  liquor  is  cleared, 
pour  it  on  the  grass  with  a  rose  watering-pot,  very  early  in  the  morning,  before 
the  sun  shines  upon  it,  for  the  worms  are  then  generally  at  the  top  of  the 
ground.     R«peat  this  for  three  or  four  days,  and  they  will  totally  disappear. — 

Conductor. 

Apple  and  Pbach  Tasss  are  better  when  grafted  and  budded  than  when 
raised  from  seed,  providing  proper  stocks  are  selected. 

The  Manchester  Celery  is  to  be  obtained  at  all  the  seed  shops  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  at  Dickson%  of  Chester;  Skirving's,  of  Liverpool;  and  Wil- 
sou's,  of  Derby ;  &&  &c. 

LiOHT  AND  Air  should  be  excluded  from  the  Apple-room,  but,  before  they  are 
eaten,  the  fruit  should  be  exposed  to  both,  for  a  few  days.  Beware  also  that  they 
are  not  stowed  in  damp  cellars. 

Walnuts  are  best  preserved  in  jarB,  covered  with  dry  sand  or  saw-dust,  but 
they  must  not  be  placed  in  a  damp  cellar.  Dry  wood.ashes  are  also  an  excel- 
lent preservative  for  all  kinds  of  seeds;  but  walnuts,  if  preserved  in  this  material 
would  require  much  brushing  to  get  them  clean>  when  wanted  for  use. 

Heath  House,  March  \Othy  1833.  John  Howdbn. 

How  Shall  I  Treat  Vines  in  Pots  f — I  have  a  few  more  difficulties  re- 
specting the  culture  of  Vines  in  Pots,  which  I  would  beg  through  the  HorticuUu' 
ral  Register  to  lay  before  Mr.  Stafford.  I  shall,  perhaps,  be  more  dear^  if  I 
state  my  meaning  as  before,  in  the  form  of  questions. 

1.  How  far  from  the  glass  do  the  pots  itt  which  the  vines  are  planted  stand  f 

2.  Does  Mr.  S.  use  the  syringe  in  early  forcing,  and  when  f 

3.  If  a  plant  does  not  bear,  does  he  suffer  it  to  grow  through  the  season  and 
then  repot  it,  or  repot  it  when  the  shoots  have  fully  developed  themselves  to  the 
fifth  or  sixth  bud. 

4.  What  is  the  average  temperature  of  his  house,  Max.  and  Min. 

6.  I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  the  quantity  of  water.  Mr.  S.  gives  water  (see  Vol.  1, 
page  1  and  2)  twice  a  day,  whereas  I  can  only  water  once  a  week,  sometimes 
less.  How  is  this  accounted  fort  jAj  house  is  heated  by  fire  and  hot  water,  and 
is  on  an  average  65  by  day  and  58  by  night 

6.  I  had  a  few  plants  last  year  purchased  for  the  purpose,  which  I  introduced 
and  treated  as  directed.  Vol.  1,  page  I  and  2,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  one  ot 
two  bunches  on  a  plant,  but  this  year  the  vines  showed  no  fruit,  and  bore  evident 
marks  of  exhaustion.  Is  this  a  common  case  in  pot  culture  ?  How  many  seasons 
in  succession,  on  an  average,  may  we  expect  vines  to  bear  the  abundant  crops 
Mr.  Stafford  speaks  of? 

7.  Will  Mr.  S.  be  so  good  as  to  state  the  component  parts  of  his  soil  t 

8.  Some  of  my  plants  have  this  year  shown  fruit,  but  they  appear  to  make  no 
progress.  In  some  instances,  the  bunches  when  formed  do  not  expand  their 
fiowers,  but  wither  and  die  ofC  Is  this  a  complaint  of  the  season,  or  from  what 
cause  is  it  supposed  to  arise  ? 

Thanking  Mr.  Stafford  for  his  obliging  answers  to  my  former  questions,  and 
the  £ditor  of  the  Horticultural  Register  for  his  no  less  obliging  insertion  of 
them.  VraoRNlENSiSt 


(tl'tKl£S  AND 


WEHS. 


Plihti  FiQUkBD  IN  THE  TiTLB  PiQE,  Uhniiibd. — You  havi  hitliBito  nuM 
unaccounlstily  omitted  U>  gin  tttt  ounet  of  tbe  pluita  figured  in  the  Frontif- 
piece  oF  the  Qnt  Volome  of  your  Regitttr,  sod  I  hsTs  in  vsin  examined  tb* 
numb«i  of  thii  jtai  in  npectuion  of  thu  defect  boiBg  remedied.  I  (hall  fe«l 
obliged,  if  yoo  vill  give  ui  k  fiill  expUmtioii  of  the  ante. 


Answbk. — It  certainly  wa>  an  important  omiidaa,  and  «e  feel  extremely 
obliged  when  any  Iriend  reminds  na  of  oar  inadvertencies.  So  far  ai  they  am 
practicable,  we  have  gi«at  pleaaure  in  actending  lo  the  remedies  they  may  pro- 
poM.    No.  1,  then  is  the 

Onci'dium  bIf'oudU.— Tvo-leaced  Oaeidiuni. — Ad  elegant  atove  plant, 
bearing  floiren  of  a  brilliant  yellow,  spotted  with  brown.  It  is  a  native  of  Monte 
Video,  where  it  grows  on  treci.  Cullurt.^-it  will  not  live  in  a  pot,  but  thrives 
pretty  well  when  lied  upon  asinaU  piece  ot  the  branch  of  a  tree,  sunpeaded  by  a 
wire  in  the  stove.    It  increases  occasionally  by  oRiets. — Bet.  Cab. 

Func'di  roncbif'olu.  (2)  Sow  thistle  leaved  Prancoa.  This  plant  ii  a 
native  of  Chili,  and  has  been  lately  introduced.  The  flowers  are  light  purple, 
marked  with  a  darker  colour.  Cultart. — It  is  hardy  and  grows  freely  in  rich 
loam,  and  may  be  readily  propagated  by  seeds. — Bui.  Cab. 

$CUiEiJ.Aitii  uicaiNTUi.^A  very  pretty  horbacrous  plant,  with  bright 
bine  flowcn,  rising  about  six  inchfi  high,  and  flowering  lu  June.  Native  of  Si- 
beria, and  Uklely  introduced  by  Dr.  Fischer.  Culture.— It  is  perfectly  hardy, 
aud  should  be  grown  in  light  loaui  ^  il  may  be  iucrvased    by  dividing  the  rootJ. 
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Double  Camellias  may  be  Propagated  by  Cuttinos. — Double  CanMsUiaB 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  but  like  the  Yoffkshireman's  mare  wbicfa  had 
only  two  laulta,  being  very  shy  to  be  caught^  and  good  for  irothiiig  after  she  was 
caught,  the  Doable  Camellia  U  difficnlt  to' strike,  and  good  for  nothing  after 
it  is  struck.  Single  flowers  are  natural  ftowecs,  doable  flowers  are  only  iiioiUtev% 
and  require  extra  care  and  extra  anndag.  Ao  industrious  step-mother  or  foster* 
mother  is  requisite  in  such  cases;  As  in  rearing  a  fiiTOurite  calf,  we -are  sometimes 
obliged  to  give  him  the  milk  of  two  cowa.  ,Sa  to  rear  a  favourite  sheep,  we  put 
it  to  a  more  industrious  ewe  than  its  natural  mother.  All  budding  and  grafUng 
is  founded  on  this  principle,  atid  the  process  of  grafting  is  merely  the  striking 
off  cuttings  in  wood,  instead  of  striking  them  in  the  soil.  The  expense  is  the 
same,  and  the  result  affords  superior  flowers,  and  superior  fruits.  ' 

A  bud  or  graft  comes  sooner  into  flower  and  fruit  than  a  cutting  or  seedling, 
and  a  promising  seedling  fruit,  tree  will  do  better  cut  off  and  grafted  upoo  its 
own  stock  thau  if  not  grafted  atalL  This  simple  practical  result  throws  great 
light  on  the  science  of  Vegetable  Physiology.  The  pith  and  wood  being  divi- 
ded, they  never  unite  agai^,  but  the  sap  in  the  graft  unites  with  the  sap  in  the 
stock,  and  plasters  over  the  wound  as  it  were,  which  is  still  visible  in  the  oldest 
trees  when  sawn  down  the  centre.  In  cutting  up  old  apple-trees  this  winter,  I 
have  been  able  to  distinguish  the  difference  between  whip,  tongue^  and  crowa^ 
grafting,  all  of  which  are  blemihes^  but  of  no  more  consequence  than  the  twigs 
which  are  cut  off  the  stem  to  make  the  tree  a  standard  instead  of  a  dwarf.  Thus 
we  see  a  graft  or  cutting  is  ripened,  or  ripe  for  the  production  of  flowers  or 
fruit,  but  the  cutting  from  bo  many  fresh  roots  becomes  in  a  manner  changed  in 
its  nature,  and  is  indeed  a  new  plant.  Whereas- the  bud  or  graft  is  merely  trans* 
ported  to  a  different  soil,  and  flourishes  in  proportion  to  the  congeniality  of  4he 
stock.  On  this  point  hangs  all  the  mystery  of  grafting,  &c.  For  instance^  the 
codling  on  the  crab,  or  the  crab  on  the  codUng  is  too  great  a  cross.  J.  Howdbn. 

Mode  of  Taking  Impressions  of  Leaves. — For  the  information  of  your 
correspondent  H.  C.  page  90,  I  send  yon  an  account  of  taking  impressioiis  of 
leaves  on  paper.  I  can  answer  for  its  efficacy.  Take  a  sheet  of  paper  which 
has  been  previously  oiled,  and  move  it  slowly  over  the  frame  of  a  lamp  or 
candle  until  it  is  uniformly  black  all  over.  On  this  lay  JIat  the  leaf  of  which 
the  impression  is  desired,  with  the  underside  downwards,  cover  it  with  a  piece  of 
clean  paper,  and  in  doing  so,  be  careful  to  adjust  the  leaf>  that  it  shall  not  be 
folded.  Then  iiold  the  paper  Arm  with  one  hand,  anfd  with  the  ether  gently 
rub  in  every  direction  over  the  leaf.  Its  veins  will  now  be  charged  with  bkickv 
)ay  it  on  whatever  is  intended  to  receive  the  impression,  and  agaia  placie  clean 
paper  over  it,  repeat  the  gentle  friction,  and  you  will  have  the  desired  fac-simile. 

In  reply  to  H.  C.*8  farther  questions,  *'  London's  Elementary  details  of  Picto- 
rial Map  Drawing."  ■  J.  C.  K. 

Where  can  I  bvy  the  Skinless  Oats  P'-^In  one  of  your  late  numbers, 
you  speak  very  highly  of  the  Skinless  Oats  lately  introduced  into  this  country, 
and  consequently  as  yet  very  scarce.  I  should  be  obliged,  if  you  woinhl  inform 
the  public  in  your  next  Register,  where  they  can  be  purchased,  and  at  what  price 
they  may  be  obtained.  If  I  can  procure  but  one  pint  of  them,  and  can  have  an 
equal,  or  one  half  of  the  increase  that  I  have  got  this  summer  from  three  grains 
of  wheat,  I  shall  soon  have  enough  to  supply  the  parish.  In  the  spring  I  found 
•some  ears  of  wheat  growing  in  my  garden  near  the  wall-trues  j  their  presence  in 
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that  situation  I  attribute  to  the  straw  coverings  that  were  put  over  the  trees  in 
February,  I  took  up  two  of  the  plants  and  divided  the  roots;  the  first  gave  me 
forty-eight  plants,  and  the  second  fifty.  These  I  planted  in  another  part  of  the 
garden,  and  from  No.  I,  I  procured  one  bundled  and  one  straws,  and  two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  grains  of  good  com,  and  from  No.  2, 1  had  ninety-nine  straws 
and  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  ten  grains  of  wheat ;  many  of  the  ears  of 
No.  2  were  better  ripened  than  those  of  No.  1.  No.  3  remained  in  its  original 
situation  without  any  transplanting,  and  produced  in  due  reason  sixty^eight 
shares,  and  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety  grains.  Thus  for  three 
grains  I  have  procured  six  thousand  six  hundred  of  as  good  a  sample  as  can  be 
seen,  besides  many  inferior  ones  that  I  threw  away,  and  not  a  few  good  ones  that 
the  birds  took  as  they  were  getting  ripe.  Yon  are  at  liberty  to  make  what 
use  you  please  of  these  few  lines.  I  congratulate  yon  on  the  improvement 
which  your  Register  has  exhibited  since  its  first  appearance.  E.  W.  N. 

TAKrNo  iMPnESSTONS  OF  PLANTS  WITH  PRINTERS*  Ink. — In  answer  to  the 
inquiries  of  your  correspondent  "  H.  C.**  page  90,  volume  2,  respecting  taking 
impressions  of  leaves  on  paper,  I  beg  to  state  a  method  I  practised  some  yean 
ago  with  success.     I  laid  the  leaf  or  the  whole  plant  on  a  board,  in  the  form  in 
which  I  wished  to  take  the  impression ;  after  flattening  it  down  with  my  hand,  I 
took  two  printing  balls,  with  which  I  distributed  a  small  quantity  of  ink,  and 
beat  it.     I  then  placed  a  sheet  of  damped  paper  upon  the  plant,  and  afterwards 
two  or  three  layers  of  flannel ;  a  cylinder  or  roller  was  passed  over  the  whole  with 
some  considerable  force.     Some  skill  is  requisite  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object,  but  a  few  trials  will  enable  a  person  to  do  it  with  facility ;  a  great  number 
of  impressions  may  be  taken  from  one  plant.     Dr.  Stokes  says,  ''  this  is  by  hx 
the  most  certain  method  of  transmitting  to  posterity  a  knowledge  of  sncb  species 
as  have  been  found  of  the  greatest  importance  to  mankind."   Several  books  have 
been  published  on  the  continent,  of  impressions  taken  from  living  plants,     f 
have  among  my  books  the  following  works  of  this   kind  :     Flora  Beroliucnsis, 
published  by  the  Royal  School,  at  Berlin,  1757,  folio.    This  work  contains  im- 
pressions from  300  plants  with  their  names.    2.  Ectrpa  Vegetabilium  usibno 
medids.    This  work  contains.200  impressions  from  medical  plants,  and  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  account  of  their  use  and  culture  by  C.  O.  Lngwig,  in  German  and 
Luten.    Folio  Leipsi,  17<K).  In  my  copy  the  plants  are  coloured.    3.  I.  H.  Knlp- 
hofli  Botanica,  in  originalli;  folio,  printed  at  Halen,  1764.    This  work  was  pub. 
lished  in  volumes,  each  containing  impressions  from  100  plants.     I  am  in  pos- 
session  of  the  last  volume  only,  which  is  the  12th,  and  it  is  coloured.     I  have 
seen  another  method  of  taking  impressions  of  small  leaves  practised  with  much 
success.  A  smooth  piece  of  mill-board,  or  of  card  paper,  slightly  oiled  on  one  side, 
is  held  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle  so  as  to  be  blacked,  and  on  this  sur- 
face the  leaf  is  laid,  and  every  part  of  its  upper- side  is  rubbed  with  the  finger, 
the  prominent  parts  of  the  lower  side  of  the  leaf  take  up  the  smoke  moistened 
by  the  oil ;  the  leaf  is  then  laid  with  the  blacked  side  downward  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  is  again  rubbed  with  the  finger,  car«  be- 
ing taken  not  to  press  out  the  juice  of  the  leaf,  and  that  it  does  not  slip  during 
the  operation.    With  a  little  practice^  very  elegant  impressions  of  small  leaves 
may  be  thus  taken. 

A  very  useful  and  cheap  work  might  be  published  of  impressions  of  British 
plants  taken  off  in  a  printer's  press,  which,  like  these  t3erman  works,  would 
be  of  much  benefit  to  students  in  Botany.  I.  T. 
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11.  NATURALISTS'  CALENDAR, 

OR  OBSERVATIONS  ON  NATURE,  FOR  JUNE. 

Amongst  the  many  beautiful  vegetable  productions  of  this  month,  which  maj 
well  be  termed  the  month  of  flowers,  the  com  cockle  (Uchnis  Githago  (I) )  is 
very  conspicuous  in  dry  gravelly  com-flelds.  It  commonly  grows  to  the  height 
of  about  three  feet,  and  bears  purple  flowers,  two-thirds  larger  than  the  engraved 
figure.  The  sheeps-bit  Scabious  (Jasiona  montana  (2) ),  a  small  annual  about 
a  foot  high,  bearing  a  blue  head  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  present  figure,  may 
be  found  in  abundance  in  dry  sandy  fields,  near  to  hedges,  or  on  heathy  ground. 
Upon  the  shady  side  of  old  walls,  and  on  rubbish  heaps,  the  Pellitory  of  the 
wall  (Parietaria  officinalis  (3)  )  often  flourishes.  This  herb  was  formerly  much 
used  in  medicine,  but  is  now  little  noticed.  The  expressed  juice,  sweetened  with 
sugar,  is  a  powerful  diuretic.  On  waste  and  rubbishy  ground,  the  c<Mnmon 
Dwale,  or  deadly  nightshade,  (Atropa  Belladonna  (4) ),  may  occasionally  be  ga- 
thered. It  grows  from  four  to  five  feet  high,  bearing  violet  coloured  flowers,  and 
bright  black  berries,  which  are  very  tempting  in  appearance,  but  of  a  deadly 
poisonous  quality.  Both  the  berries  and  leaves,  however,  are  used  in  medicine. 
The  deleterious  principle  has  been  ascertained  by  Vauquelin  to  be  a  Uttle  nau- 
seous matter,  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  forming  an  insoluble  combination  with 
tannin,  and  yielding  ammonia  when  burnt 

Peculiarities  of  Plants. — ^All  succulent  plants  such  as  annuals,  &c,  have 
the  leaves  erect.     This  is  a  wise  contrivance  of  Providence  to  supply  them  with 
the  additional  quantity  of  moisture  they  require,  beyond  what  the  roots  can  fur- 
nish.    On  the  other  hand,  all  woody  plauts,  such  as  trees  and  shrubs,  except  the 
willow  and  a  few  others  which  require  much  water,  have  their  leaves  pendant. 
This  arrangement  furnishes  as  it  were  so  many  drains,  or  guttere,  to  carry  off 
the  superfluity  of  moisture.     And  it  will  be  found,  that  as  the  wood  is  more  or 
less  solid,  the  stem  is  rugged  and  channeled,  to  convey  the  wet  to  the  root 
The  bloom,  or  fine  dust,  discovered  on  plums,  raspberries,  grapes,  and  some 
other  fruits,  and  that  on  the  leaves  of  cabbages,  is  evidently  intended  to  shoot 
off  the  water,  which,  but  for  this  contrivance,  would  enter  the  porous  skin,  and 
rot  the  fruit  or  plant     In  the  flower  of  the  Globe  Amaranthus,  the  parts  of 
fructification  are  inclosed  in  a  thick  down  like  cotton  wool,  and  the  pericarp  is 
provided  with  a  thick  and  hard  skin  impervious  to  moisture.    This  is  a  curious 
and  essential  provision,  since  from  the  varnished  and  parchment-like  character  of 
the  calyx,  it  would  act  as  a  cup  at  its  base  to  retain  the  moisture,  were  it  not 
absorbed  by  the  down  just  mentioned.     The  pericarp  is  also  further  protected 
by  a  thick  and  impervious  capsulo. — Field  Nat.  Mag. 

Appearance  of  Leaves  examined  'Vith  a  Microscope. — The  back-side 
of  a  rose-tree  leaf,  but  especially  that  of  a  sweet  briar,  appears  to  be  diapered 
most  excellently  with  silver.  The  back  side  of  the  leaf  of  English  mercury 
seems  as  though  it  were  rough — cast  with  silver,  and  the  ribs  appear  to  be  stock 
full  of  round  white  transparent  balls,  like  innumerable  grapes  or  oak  apples,  or 
a  bracelet  of  crystal  with  footstalks,  by  which  they  are  fastened  to  the  ribs  and 
-fibres  of  the  leaf.    A  leaf  of  rue  seems  to  be  ftiU  of  holes  like  an  honey.oomb 


M  sage  leaf  Im  like  a  vhite  nig  or  ifaag,  full  of  kiioti  tiu»ell«]  vitli  *hik 
*ilver  thrum*,  having  one  or  two  fine  round  ciyital  brads  or  pendanti,  m  bin  u 
pew,  rutened  to  every  knot.  Look  at  the  bark  dido  of  a  nettle  leaf,  and  you 
■ill  lee  it  full  of  needles,  or  rather  long  aharp  irar-rparent  pikes,  every  needle 
having  a  crystal  pnmniel,  prc»eotiDg;  the  appearance  of  a  sword -cutier'i  >faop, 
fiUI  of  glittering  drawn  swords,  tucks  and  daggen.  Of  a  similar  appearance  ate 
the  prickles  of  borage  leaves  and  stalln.— li, 

MoLLDacoca  Am  iMiLa,— Almost  every  little  ilowly  running  strecm,  wbere  the 
water  is  dear  and  the  bottom  wfl,  abounds  with  one  or  more  of  the  Limneui 
pereger.  (fl)  The  vaHelies  of  this  spedeK  differ  both  in  lixe  and  coloar,  but  the 
prevailing  colon™  are  dull  yellow  with  a  bluishblack  tint  at  the  spire.  Occa- 
sionally the  Mjsca  (Mya)  Batava  (6)  may  be  foand  in  »ome  of  our  aoiall  riven, 
hut  is  far  from  common.  The  river  Kennet  appears  to  be  the  mo«  prolific  place 
for  them,  partioularlj  just  above  the  town  of  Newbury,  in  Berkibire.  Thf  shell 
is  about  one  inch  long,  and  two  iuchea  broad,  of  a  greenish -brown  outside,  and 
dark-blue  within.  The  Bulimus  decollatus  (7)  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  hardly 
so  much  wide  ;  its  colour  is  yellowish-white  or  rather  inelioipg  to  bnnm.  The 
top  appeare  as  though  It  had  been  violently  broken  off,  but  tb<*  is  discweml 
not  to  be  theeeiect  of  accident,  but  Datnral  to  every  individual  of  this  spedei. 
They  ore  land  animals  rarely  to  be  met  with. 


BiaoH  most,  if  not  all  our  summer  visitors,  arrived  eaily  in  May.  Even  the 
Hy-cateher  and  swift  are  with  us,  whose  early  appearance  in  the  north  is  proba- 
bly owing  to  the  veiy  deiightliil  weather  we  have  experienced  during  the  past 
month.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  now  breeding,  many  of  the  reudents,  hav- 
ing already  reared  one  brood  of  young  ones,  are  proceeding  with  a  second,  whilst 
othera,  as  the  bulflocb,  ttc  are  but  iust  beginning  to  bnild.  From  what  cause 
does  this  disparily  arise  I  Can  it  be,  that  the  food  with  which  the  bnlfinch  and 
other  late  brreding  birds  feed  their  young  dors  not  come  ti>  maturitr  until  lata 
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Catching,  Taming,  and  Keeping  Nightingales, — The  net  for  catching 
nightingales  is  made  of  a  semicircnlar  hoop  of  iron  wire,  about  as  thick  as  a 
swan's  quill,  raifled  upon  a  cross  stick  like  the  common  brick  trap.  Meal  worms 
are  fixed  upon  the  cross  stick  with  a  pin,  which  when  the  bird  pulls,  the  stick  is 
deranged  and  the  net  falls.  When  newly  caught,  put  Philomel  in  a  c^ige,  co- 
vering him  with  a  white  handkerchief.  Throw  in  ten  or  twelve  meal-worms,  and 
a  handful  of  the  cocoons  of  the  wood  ant,  (Formica  rufa)  having  previously 
pinched  their  heads  to  prevent  them  from  crawling  away.  About  half  a  dozen 
meal-worms  may  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours,  for  a  day  or  two,  till  the 
bird  takes  to  tihe  eggs.  After  six  or  eight  weeks,  this  will  not  be  necessary,  except 
for  a  treat,  or  as  an  occasional  change  of  food.  As  soon  as  the  bird  takes  to 
feeding  well,  it  will  begin  to  siug,  which  will  occur  at  the  longest  in  about  eight 
days.  Allow  the  cage  then  to  remain  in  one  place,  for  by  changing  the  place 
you  will  generally  make  the  nightingale  leave  off  singing.  A  handful  of  ants' 
cocoons  ought  to  be  the  principal  daily  food,  so  long  as  he  is  in  song,  but  when  be 
has  done  singing,  the  composition  called  german  paste  may  be  given.  It  may 
be  made  in  the  following  manner,  of  a  much  better  quality  than  what  is  sold  in 
shop& — Take  four  fresh  eggs,  boiled  very  hard,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  white 
peas  meal,  and  about  a  table -spoonful  of  good  salad  oil ;  if  it  be  rancid  it  will 
not  do.  The  eggs  must  be  grated  very  fme,  and  mixed  with  the  meal  and  oil. 
The  oil  must  then  be  pressed  through  a  tin  oulleuder,  to  form  it  into  grains  like 
small  shot,  and  being  placed  in  a  frying-pan,  set  over  a  gentle  fire,  it  must  be 
gradually  stirred  with  a  broad  knife,  till  it  be  partially  roasted  and  dried,  the  test 
of  which  will  be  its  fine  yellowish  brown  colour.  All  insect  eating  birds  will 
learn  to  live  upon  this  throughout  the  year.  When  they  appear  drooping,  or  are 
moulting,  give  them  a  few  meal-worms,  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  And  whilst  they 
are  in  song  they  ought  to  have  a  dozen  or  more  meal-worms  every  day,  with 
ants'  cocoons  either  fresh  or  dried. 

Insects. — The  word  "insect"  means  "cut  into,"  and  hence  all  real  insects 
exhibit  three  divisions  of  the  body,  besides  several  rings.  Any  animal,  then,  in 
which  these  three  divisions  are  not  found  is  not  an  insect,  as  for  example,  a  spi- 
der, a  woodlouse,  a  shrimp,  or  a  crab,  each  of  which  has  only  two  divisions  j 
whilst  an  earthworm,  a  leeoh,  a  snail,  or  a  slug  is  not  an  insect,  because  it  has 
none  of  these  divisions  distinct 

Saoactty  or  the  Dragon  Flt. — (Eshna  varia.)  One  day  last  July,  a  pair 
of  these  insects  were  sporting  on  the  surface  of  a  pond,  when  their  mutual  hap- 
piness was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  another  male,  which  immediately 
began  to  chase  the  female.  The  real  mate  pursued  his  rival,  and  in  the  hostile 
engagement  which  took  place,  they  flew  at  each  other  making  repeated  darts,  the 
shining  armour  of  the  combatants,  and  their  wings  rustling  like  tinsel,  added  not 
a  little  to  the  interest  of  the  scene.  The  contest  lasted  about  ten  minutes,  when 
one  feU  into  the  water,  apparently  from  exhaustion,  ajid  the  conquerer  having 
pounced  upon  his  back,  deprived  him  of  his  wings,  and  left  him  stniggling  with- 
out the  power  to  rise.  He  again  joined  his  mate,  who  was  flying  about  without 
appearing  to  take  the  least  interest  in  the  affray.* — J  as.  Fennell. 

SoNSHiNB.— The  quantity  of  Sumbine  during  March  and  April  is  as  follows : 


1833. 
March. 
April. 


Morning. 
46  hours. 
56  hours. 


AJlemoon, 
40  hours. 
67}  hours. 


Total, 

86  hours. 

12ai  hours. 


Average  Daily.      3 
%  hours,  46  min.  27;)l  seconds. 
4  honi*s,    7  min. 


•  Mag,  Nat.  Hist. 
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FOR    JUNE. 

The  different  aorts  of  basinMs  in  the  garden  this  month  are  commencing  the  summer  dree- 
sing  of  wall-treei,  transplanting  such  annuals  as  require  it,  turning  the  greenhouse  plants  out 
of  doors,  thinning,  hoeing,  and  watering  many  of  the  principal  kitchen  crops,  also  sowing  and 
transplanting  sereral  successional  and  main  crops  for  autumn  and  winter. 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Summer  Pruning. — ^Towards  the  middle  of  the  month,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  &c.  will  require 
all  foreright  and  ill-placed  shoots  rubbing  off,  leaving,  however,  a  good  supply  of  young  wood 
for  bearing  neict  year. 

TTdn  Wall  Fruit.— Apricots  will  now  require  looking  over,  and  where  the  firuit  is  much 
crowded  in  large  clusters,  thin  it  out  sufficiently  to  allow  room  for  swelling ;  and  towards  tiie 
end  of  the  month,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  will  need  a  similar  trei^ment. 

Peach  HwutM  started  in  December,  will  now  be  ripening  their  fruit  dafly  {  be  careful  after 
they  begin  to  change  colour  to  keep  the  house  perfectly  dry,  and  give  plenty  of  air,  or  the  fla- 
vour will  be  materially  injured }  hang  nets  underneath,  to  prevent  any  Calling  to  the  ground. 

Cherry  IToiMet.— The  fruit  in  those  started  in  January,  will  now  be  ftiUy  ripe ;  keep  the 
house  dry,  as  recommended  for  peaches.    For  the  general  management  of  cherries,  see  p.  SSft. 

Vine*  in  Plots,  now  brought  into  the  vinery,  will  ripen  their  fruit  the  beginning  of  Angnst. 
The  firuit  of  those  now  introduced  up  the  rafters  will  be  ripe  by  the  end  of  October. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias  should  now  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  in  which  they  were  planted,  into  the  open 
border. 

Auriculas  should  now  be  potted,  if  not  done  before. 

Pulyanlhuse*  will  now  begin  to  ripen  their  seed  \  cut  the  pods  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
change  colour. 

Rammcuhues  in  flower  should  have  a  little  shade  afforded  them,  when  tiie  son  is  violent. 

Efiea  Cuttxngsy  as  also  cuttings  of  most  greenhouse  plants,  should  now  be  put  in. 

French  and  English  Roses. — When  it  is  desired  they  should  flower  late,  may  now  have  their 
shoots  shortened  upon  Mr.  Hayward^  system.    Vol.  1,  page  15. 

Oreenhouse  Plants  should  now  be  set  out  of  doors  in  a  somewhat  sheltered  situation, 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

IRdney  Beans. — Sow  full  crops  both  of  Dwarfs  and  Runners,  if  the  weather  prove  dry,  water 
the  drills  previous  to  sowing. 

Peas  and  Beans- — Sow  for  successional  crops  as  recommended  last  month,  it  would  be  right 
to  soak  them  well  in  water  for  five  or  six  hoars  before  sowing. 

Endxoe. — Sow  for  the  first  principal  crops,  aT>d  plant  out  those  sown  last  month  twelve 
inches  apart. 

Lettuce. — ^Thin  out  the  seed..bed8  to  a  foot  apart,  and  plant  all  soris  the  same  distance ;  also 
sow  more  seeds,  and  water  when  required. 

Oniofw.— Those  beds  intended  to  stand  for  full  bulben,  thin  to  aboi|t  fioor  indiea  apart. 

Carrots  and  Parsnips  intended  for  main  crops,  thin  tlie  former  lo  about  six  inches,  and  the 
latter  to  ten  inches  apart. 

Celery.— Plant  out  in  trenches. 

Brocvo^— Take  advantage  of  dripping;  W(«ather  to  plant  out  a  moderate  crop  two  feet  and  a 
half  apart ;  sow  a  little  more  seed,  and  prick  out  those  sown  last  month. 

Beer  Soof.— Thin  the  red  to  about  twelve  inches  apart,  and  the  green  to  six  inches. 

Cabbages. — Prick  out  those  sown  last  montii,  and  sow  a  little  more  seed  for  autamn  Coleworts. 

Savsfys, — Plant  out  the  main  crop  for  autumn  and  winter  two  feet  apart)  if  the  weather  be 
dry,  give  then  a  good  supply  of  water. 

AoiiUbet  may  be  sown  once  a  fortnight,  both  of  the  short  top,  and  the  white  and  red  turnip. 

Spinadt. — Sow  as  recommended  last  month. 

TumijM.— Sow  plentiful  crops  of  the  stone  top,  &c.  twioe  during  the  month,  and  hoe  and 
thin  those  sown  before. 

Cucumbers. — Sow  in  the  natural  ground  for  pickling,  &c. 
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PART  I. 

ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 


HORTICULTURE.— Article  I. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  SEVERAL  TROPICAL  FRUITS. 

BT  8ENBX. 

As  you  are  one  o.f  the  higher  rank  of  horticulturists,  desenredi}; 
holding  one  of  the  most  respectahle  stations  in  the  kingdom,  and 
moreover  one  of  those  who  have  pleasure,  (and  I  hope  profit,)  in  dif- 
fusing the  knowledge  of  superior  gardening,  hy  the  puhlication  of  a 
cheap  and  well  conducted  periodical,  I  heg  leave  to  address  you  on 
a  hrauch  of  that  pleasing  occupation,  which  your  abilities  and  situa- 
tion enable  you  to  prosecute  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  most  of 
your  brethren  have  either  the  power  or  the  opportunity.  Such  at* 
tempts  as  I  am  about  to  recommend,  can  only  be  made  by  those  who 
have  equal  facilities  with  yourself  for  carrying  any  plan  of  the  sort 
into  execution ;  and  I  doubt  not,  you  will  as  readily  take  a  hint  from 
a  gratuitous  adviser,  as  you  will  have  real  pleasure  in  the  event  of 

SBCCeSB. 

The  important  results  of  modem  gardening,  as  exemplified  in  the 
perfect  maturation  of  tropical  fruit,  particularly  the  pine-apple,  na- 
turally suggest  the  enquiry,  whether  any  other  fine  fruit  of  those  la- 
titudes can  be  brought  to  some  degree  of  perfection,  in  the  improved 
buildings  erected  for  «uch  a  purpose.    That  such  desirable  fruits  are 

VOL.  IL   NO.  25.  L 


2^3  CULTURE  OF  VEQETABLES. 

ARTICLE  II. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  VEGETABLES. 

BY  HBNRT  BROOKE,  BSQ. 

Cabbage. — ^The  early  Venack,  and  early  Compton,  may  be  sown  in 
erery  month  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  dth  of  Augnst,  to 
produce  heads  in  summer,  late  in  autumn,  and  early  in  spring. — 
The  large  Peignton  on  the  5th  of  August,  to  cothe  into  use  late  in 
spring ;  and  the  Dwarf  York  in  June  and  July,  to  produce  small 
heads  from  November  to  the  end  of  March.  They  may  be  sown 
again  in  September  to  seed  early  in  summer.  When  a  head  has 
been  cut,  the  stump,  with  a  few  young  leaves,  should  remain  in  the 
ground,  that  a  new  head  may  be  formed  at  the  setting  on  of  each 
leaf,  for  the  sap,  in  its  progress  upwards  to  sustain  the  leaf,  will  also 
support  the  formation  of  the  young  head.  Therefore,  the  absurd 
practice  of  cutting  off  the  leaves  and  leaving  the  stumps  bare,  being 
a  great  check  to  vegetation,  ought  to  be  entirely  abandoned.  Those 
stumps  which  remain  in  the  ground  all  the  winter  will  probably 
produce  heads  earlier  in  the  spring  than  the  plants  from  seed  sown 
between  the  20th  of  July  and  the  dth  of  August.  Some  of  the 
stumps,  with  their  young  leaves,  might  be  removed  into  sheds, 
rooms,  or  other  covered  places,  at  the  commencement  of  frost,  hung 
up  by  their  roots,  and  replanted  in  March.  These  probably  will 
produce  heads  still  earlier  than  the  former.  The  running  to  seed  of 
cabbage  plants  may  be  checked  in  due  time,  by  placing  a  small  twig 
through  the  stem  of  each  plant  to  impede  the  sap. 

Pea. — ^The  Early  Nimble,  Early  Warwick,  and  Bishop  s  Early 
Dwarf  ought  to  be  sown  from  November  to  the  end  of  Februaiy  for 
spring ;  the  Blue  Imperial,  and  Grroom's  New  Dwarf  Blue  Pea,  in 
March,  April,  and  May,  for  summer;  and  Knights  New  Dwarf 
Marrow  from  the  first  of  June  to  the  end  of  July,  for  late  autumn 
produce. — Bishop's  Dwarf's  grow  about  three  feet  high,  and  as  the 
branches  extend  much,  the  peas  should  be  an  inch  apart  in  the  drill. 
The  branches  of  Groom  s  Dwarf  extend  much  more,  and  therefore 
each  pea  ought  to  be  three  inches  apart  in  the  drill.  For  early  peas, 
soot  or  sifted  coat  ashes  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  drills,  to  secure 
them  from  frost ;  be  careful  not  to  bury  the  tops  of  the  plants  with 
earth,  and  be  sure  to  stick  them  as  soon  as  possible.  The  rows  ought 
to  be  twenty  feet  apart,  to  admit  siin  and  air  to  each  pea,  as  well  as 
to  the  vegetables  growing  between  them. 
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Potatoe. — By  planting  any  early  sort,  such  as  the  Eatly  Cham- 
pion, or  the  Ash-Leaved  Noble,  on  the  1st  of  January  or  February, 
and  the  late  kind  in  June,  two  crops  in  the  year  may  be  easily  ob- 
tained from  the  same  ground.  They  will  be  better  if  planted  whole, 
for  the  toughness  of  their  skins,  and  their  substance,  will  secure  them 
from  rotting  by  over  damp,  and  from  being  withered  by  over  dry 
ground,  which  frequently  happens  to  sets.  The  useless  eye  opposite 
the  crown  must  be  cut  out,  to  expedite  vegetation.  If,  however,  sets 
should  be  preferred,  they  ought  each  to  have  but  one  eye,  with  a 
great  portion  of  the  potatoe  attached.  The  seed  potatoes  or  sets 
should  always  be  placed  so  far  apart,  that  the  plants,  when  growing, 
mfty  not  press  upon  each  other,  but  have  all  their  leaves  fully  expo- 
sed to  the  sun  and  air.  Dry  manure,  such  as  sifted  coal-ashes,  lime, 
sea^weed,  or  any  other  description  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  early 
and  moist  manure  for  the  late  planting.  The  earthing  up  of  early 
potatoes,  peas,  cabbages,  &c.  should  frequently  take  place,  to  protect 
the  tender  stems  from  frost ;  and,  when  the  ground  is  dry,  to  prevent 
the  stems  from  rotting.  The  earthing  up  of  late  plants  in  August 
or  September  ought  to  take  place  after  rain,  to  retain  the  dampness 
in  the  soil,  for  all  stems  throw  out  fibres  in  pursuit  of  nutriment. — 
Clean  straw  should  be  retained  as  long  as  possible  without  injury, 
over  early  seed  beds  and  early  plants,  but  it  ought  to  be  laid  aside  in 
mild  weather.  After  a  frosty  night,  the  icicles  should  be  removed 
from  the  plants  before  the  rays  of  the  sun  can  dissolve  them.  This 
may  be  done  by  washing  with  the  rose  of  a  large  watering-pot,  or  a 
garden-syringe,  or  by  brushing  them  off  with  a  box,  heath,  sedge,  or 
other  very  light  broom,  or  with  a  soft  thumb  rope,  made  of  hay 
loosely  twisted,  which  two  men  may  draw  along  the  drills  or  ridges. 
Early  potatoe  plants,  in  exposed  situations,  have  escaped  injury^ 
when  a  stormy  morning  has  succeeded  a  severe  frosty  night,  the 
wind  having  dispersed  the  icicles  before  the  sun  could  dissolve  them. 
The  water  in  which  potatoes  are  boiled  should  never  be  given  to  a 
pig,  or  to  any  other  animal,  on  account  of  its  noxious  quality,  but  it 
may  be  poured  over  seed  beds,  and  all  places  frequented  by  slugs 
and  other  insects,  for  it  will  as  effectually  destroy  them  as  either 
lime-water  or  soap  suds. 

Cooking  Potatoes. — They  ought  to  be  all  of  one  size,  and  the 
floury  sort  should  be  steamed  or  baked  gradually,  that  the  insides  or 
cores  may  be  reduced  to  powder  as  well  as  the  outsides ;  but  the  soft 
or  waxy  kind  ought  to  be  cooked  over  a  strong  fire,  that  their  noxi- 
ous moisture  may  be  quickly  extracted.  When  vegetables  and  all 
other  articles  of  food  are  prepared,  all  further  process  of  cooking 
should  instantly  cease,  or  they  will  deteriorate. 
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Asparagus. — By  the  following  method,  the  beds  may  be  made  to 
give  two  crops  in  the  year*  Towards  the  end  of  Joly^  especially  if 
it  be  rainy  weather,  cut  down  the  stalks  of  the  plants,  fork  np  the 
beds  and  rake  them.  If  the  weather  be  dry,  sprinkle  the  beds  with 
liquid  manure,  and  leave  them  rather  flat  instead  of  the  usual  round 
shape,  in  order  that  they  may  retain  all  the  moisture.  In  ten  or  fif- 
teen days,  the  asparagus  will  begin  to  appear.  If  the  weather  conti- 
nue dry,  apply  the  liquid  manure  three  times  a  week.  By  this 
method  you  may  cut  asparagus  till  the  end  of  September.  Gray- 
son  s  New  Giant  Asparagus  is  the  best. 

Garden  Bean. — In  procuring  late  beans,  it  has  been  found  an  ex- 
cellent plan  to  cut  down  the  stalks  after  the  crop  is  gathered,  for 
they  soon  sprout  up  again ;  and,  if  showery  weather  succeed,  they 
yield  a  better  supply  than  is  obtained  by  late  planting. 

Lettuce. — Coss  lettuce  seeds  as  the  Brown  Coss,  and  dwarf  Brown 
Bath  Coss,  to  be  sown  in  August,  to  stand  the  winter  under  frames 
or  other  protection,  to  come  in  the  first  of  the  Cosses  in  the  spring. 
These  and  the  Silesia  should  also  be  sown  firom  March  to  the  end  of 
June,  as  well  as  radishes. 

Celery. — ^The  white  solid,  and  the  red  solid,  ought  to  be  sown  in 
the  open  ground,  in  April,  and  to  be  transplanted  into  deep  and  well 
manured  drills,  and  earthed  up  in  the  usual  way.  Late  Crap.—^ 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  beginning  oi  May,  to  stand  till  the 
end  of  May  in  the  following  year,  without  running  considerably. 
The  plants  must  be  removed  into  moderate  trenches,  in  September 
or  October,  to  be  earthed  up  a  little,  and,  finally  in  February  or 
March.    Straw  must  be  spread  over  them  in  severe  weather. 

Beet  Root. — ^The  Large  rooted  Red  Beet  should  be  sown  in  April, 
and  when  the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high,  they  should  be 
planted  out  a  foot  apart  in  the  drills,  and  afterwards  earthed  up. 
In  the  autumn,  before  the  frost  sets  in,  the  roots  ought  to  be  taken 
up  on  a  dry  day,  their  tops  to  be  cut  ofiT  without  injuring  their 
crowns,  and  then  laid  up  in  dry  sand  to  be  preserved  firom  firost 
Such  roots  as  are  not  wanted  for  use,  may  be  planted  out  in  March 
for  seed. 

Potatoe  Onion. — ^The  potatoe  onions  ought  to  be  planted  in  rich 
and  light  ground,  in  the  last  week  in  February,  to  produce  bulbs 
which  will  be  fit  to  be  removed  in  the  middle  of  July.  They  should 
be  planted  in  beds  of  three  rows,  with  alleys  between  the  beds,  and 
the  bulbs  a  foot  apart  in  the  row.  Two  parts  only  of  the  old  bulb 
should  be  covered  with  earth,  and  it  will  gradually  decay,  producing 
in  the  mean  rime  many  young  bulbs  around  it    It  is  not  only  as 
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mild  as  the  Spanish  onion,  hut  extremely  hardy,  for  it  will  hear  tlie 
seyerest  frost  Shallots. — ^They  may  he  planted  in  heds,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  potatoe  onion,  only  closer  together. 

Onion. — ^I'he  white  Spanish,  James*  long  keeping,  and  the  Silver 
Skin,  ought  to  he  sown  in  March,  and  the  Tripoli  in  August,  in 
heds  three  feet  six  inches  wide,  with  alleys  hetween  them.  Soot,  or 
finely  powdered  lime,  should  be  scattered  over  seed  heds,  to  keep 
away  all  insects;  bat  this  must  not  be  done  after  the  plants  make 
their  appearance,  for  soot  would  bum  them.  Nets  with  small  meshes 
ought  to  be  supported  above  them,  to  keep  off  insects  and  birds. — 
Dripoli  Onion. — ^An  excellent  kind  for  aatumn  sowing.  Thb  and 
the  Prize-Fighter  Cucumber,  new  Gigantic  White  Celery,  and  the 
Rossilm  Broccolis  ought  to  be  cultivated. 

Buda  Kale. — It  is  the  best  of  the  Brussels  sprouts  tribe,  and 
0ttght  to  be  sown  early  in  August  and  September,  to  produce  excel- 
lent greens  in  Febriiaiy,  March,  and  April. 

Tfue  SdBd. — ^The  stem  about  to  flowet  must  be  supported  by  a 
stake,  which  should  be  besmeared  with  dome  offensive  ointmentj 
such  as  sulphur,  turpentide,  train-oil^  kc.  This  will  effectually  keep 
away  bees.  After  seed^  are  sown,  earth  taken  from  the  alleys  ought 
to  be  sifted  over  the  bed,  and  patted  down  lightly  upon  it  with  the 
hack  of  the  spade. 

All  digging  should  be  done  in  dry  weather,  that  the  earth  may  be 
pnlverieed,  for  if  done  in  wet  weather,  the  earth  will  be  clotted,  and 
roots  eaunot  easily  penetrate  it.  No  vegetables  ought  to  be  sowli  or 
planted  in  the  same  ground  more  than  two  years  in  succession,  for 
they  will  deteriorate,  unless  the  groulid  be  ttenched  every  year  to 
bting  up  a  fresh  surface. 

TaAP  TO  Catch  Slugs. — Near  tb^it  haunts  may  be  placed  large 
tmnips  cut  in  halves,  and  hollowed  out,  leaving  substance  for  food 
and  warmth,  and  having  two  or  three  notches  cut  in  their  brims> 
Within  which  the  slugs  will  enter  and  be  destroyed.  Another  Mode. 
*^Hold  some  cabbage  leaves  over  the  fire  till  they  become  quite  soft, 
then  rub  them  With  unsalted  huttet,  or  aiiy  kind  of  fresh  dripping, 
and  lay  tlkem  in  the  places  infested  with  sdogs.  In  a  few  hours  the 
leaves  will  be  covei^d  with  snails  and  slugs. 

It  is  siid,  that  if. the  largest  pip  in  an  apple  be  sown,  the  frciit  will 
be  similaif  to  that  of  the  t)areiit  ti^  without  grafting;  and  that  the 
cabbage  s^  gatben^d  from  the  middle  flower  stem  produces  plants 
wbieh  will  be  fit  for  u^  a  fattnight  Earlier  than  those  from  the  seed 
of  the  hite^  floWer  sterns,  Cucomber  deeds  may  be  sown  early  in 
Jane  and  July  ifi  the  open  ground. 

Henry  Brooke. 
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ARTICLE  in. 

ON  THE  PROTECTION  OF  WALL  FRUIT-TREES,  BY  NETS  OR  MATS. 
By  the  Author  of  the  Domestic  Gardener^  MamuU, 

My  motive  for  requesting  the  insertion  of  the  following  remarks  is, 
to  promote  enquiry  among  the  more  observant  and  reflecting  part  of 
your  readers,  and  to  request  those  whose  experience  has  enabled 
them  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  facts  connected  with  the  present 
subject,  to  state  what  the  results  of  that  experience  may  be. 

Mr.  Charles  Harrison,  the  author  of  Uie  Treatise  upon  Fruit- 
trees,  has  strenuously  recommended  woollen  nets,  as  a  most  efficient 
protector  of  the  bloom  of  wall  trees  against  the  effects  of  spring  frosts. 
I  became  a  sincere  convert  to  his  opinions,  and,  just  at  the  period 
when  I  was  deeply  engaged  in  writing  an  important  part  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Manual,  I  caused  several  woollen  nets  to  be  made,  with  a 
view  to  prove  the  value  of  that  species  of  covering  upon  my  own 
peach-trees.  My  reflections  then  led  me  to  the  following  conclusion, 
upon  the  manner  in  which  security  was  eflected  by  nets.  Mr. 
Harrison  stated,  that  "  this  netting  completely  preserves  the  bloom, 
as  Ae  frieze  which  is  upon  it  receives  the  hoar-froU,  and  as  it  du- 
solves  in  the  morning,  a  suitable  portion  of  light  and  air  is  affinrded 
to  the  trees;  it  also  repels  the  force  of  winds,  and  is  an  eflectual  pro- 
tection." In  my  section  upon  Heat,  and  in  that  part  of  it  which 
refers  to  the  phenomenon  of  Dew,  1  observed  that  ''the  agency  of" 
(electric)  "  induction"  will  discover  the  caose  of  the  protecticm  af- 
forded to  vegetables  and  fruit-trees,  by  a  covering  placed  above  them. 
The  stamens  and  pointals  of  blossoms  are,  in  fact,  so  many  painied 
canducters  of  electricity,  their  office  being  to  convey  the  fructifying 
juices  destined  to  mature  the  seeds  and  fruit.  In  consequence  of 
their  form,  they  are  equally  liable  to  become  dewed  as  grass  is.  If 
then,  the  air  be  frosty,  the  particles  of  water  and  the  juices  in 
their  fine  vessels  become  frozen,  and  ice  being  a  bad  conductor  of 
electricity,  the  vital  currentB  are  arrested,  and  the  delicate  organs 
of  fructification  materially  injured,  or  destroyed.  But  if  an  awning 
weather-boarding,  or  even  a  woollen-net  be  placed  at  some  distance 
above  the  blossom,  the  point  of  coiatact  will  be  transferred  from  the 
vital  on^ans  of  the  seed  to  the  two  surfaces  of  the  covering,  conse- 
quently the  regular  flow  of  the  ascending  current,  even  to  the  ex- 
treme point  of  the  vessels,  being  secured,  the  juices  of  the  flower  will 
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be  duly  distributed,  and  tbe  process  of  maturation  pioceed  without 
impediment." 

I  am  by  no  means  shaken  in  my  opinion,  nor  do  I  see  any  reason 
for  doubting  the  manner  in  which  a  covering  may  serve  as  a  protec- 
'  tor  from  the  paralysing  effects  of  frost,  acting  upon  the  organs  of 
*  impregnation ;  but  I  have  nevertheless  been  led  to  suq»ect  the  fact 
of  any  general  benefit  being,  upon  the  whole,  derived  from  a  cover- 
ing of  mats  or  nets.  In  plainer  terms,  I  have  witnessed  certain  re- 
sults, which  lead  me  to  conjecture  that,  in  most  cases,  trees  unfro- 
teeted  will  set  their  fruit  better,  and  will  preserve  their  foliage  in  a 
more  healthy  condition  .than  others  which  are  carefully  covered  du- 
ring the  whole  blossoming  season,  by  intermedia  which  extend  from 
the  top  of  the  wall  to  the  very  soihce  of  the  soil.  These  factsi  shall 
now  state,  and  I  earnestly  solicit  the  attention  and  kindly  remarks 
of  your  experienced  practical  readers. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1830,  I  caused  two  fine  peach-trees,  on 
a  low  wall,  facing  south-east,  to  be  covered  entirely  with  woollen 
nets;  but  not  so  as  to  suffer  an}  twig  or  blossom  of  the  trees  to  touch 
any  part  of  the  nets,  unless  it  might  be  just  at  the  extreme  tops. 
The  nets  were  fastened  against  the  coping,  and  brought  down  at 
an  angle  of  about  sixty  degrees.  No  frost  (though  the  spring  was 
very  ungenial,)  appeared  to  reach  or  affect  the  young  foliage  or 
the  bloom ;  yet,  I  believe,  not  half  a  dozen  of  the  peaches  set  upon 
the  two  trees.  The  sun  s  rays  and  the  air  passed  freely,  and  the 
nets  were  never  removed.  When  I  came  to  my  present  property*  I 
was  applied  to  by  an  immediate  neighbour,  and  lent  him  a  large  net 
My  son  fix^d  it  to  the  wall  in  the  way  above  described :  it  was 
retained  during  the  whole  blossoming  period,  but  not  one  fruit  set 
utuler  the  net,  whereas,  upon  two  or  three  branches  which  extended 
beyond  it,  there  wtu  fruit.  The  same  gentleman  had  string  nets 
placed  before  several  of  his  trees  during  the  present  spring,  not, 
however,  at  an  angle  with,  but  perpendicularly  to  the  wall;  and 
therefore  in  close  contact  with  the  breast-wood  of  the  trees.  Two 
evenings  since,  he  requested  me  to  inspect  them,  when  I  observed  no 
fruit,  but  found  that  much  injury  had  been  produced  by  some  means. 
Several  large  branches  of  the  peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots,  had 
been  all  but  killed ;  the  leaves  were  dried  up,  and  I  suspect  that 
many  will  not  recover.  Other  trees  that  had  not  been  netted  ap- 
peared in  a  frtr  more  healthy  condition,  though  none  carried  much 
fruit.  The  nights  throughout  April  have  been  extremely  severe ; 
and  hoar-frost  occurred,  I  think,  above  twenty  times  during  that  and 
the  preceding  month.    The  trees,  moreover,  had  been  suffered  to  rew 
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tain  too  much  fruit  in  1832,  and  the  paucity  of  fruit  may  perhaps 
be  thus  accounted  for.  Still,  however^  it  is  undeniably  the  fact,  that 
the  netted  trees  have  much  deteriorated. 

I  am  not  willing  to  deny  the  protecting  power  of  nets ;  nor  am  I 
4t  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  way  in  which  they  act  as  preservers ;  but 
I  am  by  no  means  ooilvinced  that  toy  good  whatever  is  derived  from 
keeping  the  trees  covered  night  and  day.  Is  it  not  probable,  thAt 
the  direct  uliinterrupted  influence  of  light,  air,  and  dew,  most  be  of 
general  and  essential  service  ?  Could  a  net  or  mat  indeed,  be  placed 
over  a  tree  during  a  very  acute  frost,  and  be  removed  subsequently 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  good  conferred  might  be  unalloyed ;  but  to 
interpose  a  permanent  screen  between  the  tree,  the  body  acted  upon 
and  its  great  natural  agents  and  ejtciters  iippears  Altogether  a  difier^ 
ent  affair !  The  facts  I  have  observed^  have  led  m^  to  reflect;  and 
merely  to  elicit  other  facts,  bearing  upon  Uic  question,  from  practi- 
cal men,  is  the  direct  object  of  this  communicatloil. 

G.  I.  T. 

May  35tA,  i833. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


REMARKS  ON  MR.  SEYMOUR'S  SYSTEM  OF  TRAINING 
PEACH  AND  NECTARINE  TREES. 

BY  Mtt.  iAMES  BEOWN,  JUN. 

Although  so  much  has  been  written  upon  the  training  and  pnt- 
ning  of  wall  trees,  especially  the  peach-tre^,  I  hope  I  may  be  per« 
initted  to  ofSbt  a  few  remarks  to  your  numerous  readers,  and  that 
some  of  them  will  stand  forward  in  defence  of  the  old  tottering  &bric, 
the  fan  system,  as  it  is  denominated  by  Mr.  Dyson. 

In  reply  to  that  gentleman,  I  will  endeavour  to  shew  what  differ* 
ence  there  is  in  accomplishing  the  desired  end,  or  whether  any  dis^ 
advantages  arise  from  the  old  system  mote  than  the  new  one.  I  am 
not  about  to  condemn  Mr.  Seymour  s  mode  of  training,  on  the  con- 
trary, great  credit  is  due  to  him  for  the  skill  he  has  di^layed  in  his 
training.  But  the  pages  iA  the  R^gUUr  are  open  for  free  discussioft 
on  every  thing  relating  to  Horticulture,  widiout  partiality,  and  I 
sincerely  hope,  without  any  pex^nal  sarcasm!^  on  either  side. 

The  greatest  objection  to  Mr.  Ssymour's  method^  in  my  opinion, 
is  that  it  is  not  capable  of  being  brought  id  that  perfection  its  admi* 
recs  advocate.    I  presume  that  it  is  liable  to  as  ma»y  imperfections 
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as  the  old  method,  and  it  is  not  so  easily  renovated.  Mr.  Harrison's 
objections  were  conclosive  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  young 
shoots  from  the  same  source,  for  it  is  impossible  they  can  be  pro^ 
duced  from  the  same  identical  point  without  forming  rugged  protu- 
berances; and  to  avoid  these  protuberances,  the  source  of  the  young 
shoots  must  consequently  become  spurs  on  the  parent  branch.  Mr. 
Dyson  recommends  lying  the  young  shoots  with  some  matting  to 
the  parent  branch,  or  partly  breaking  them,  to  make  them  break  at 
the  some  place  the  following  season,  which  in  time  would  tend  much 
to  form  protuberances  by  farming  callosites.  Young  trees  no  doubt 
may  be  freer  from  them  than  old  ones,  viz. :  such  a  one  as  Mr. 
Dyson  figured  in  the  Register  for  April,  but  how  will  that  tree  ap- 
pear in  six  more  years  ?  It  is  much  easier  to  draw  trees  on  paper 
than  to  train  them  to  the  walls.  .  Mr.  Dyson  must  have  been  most 
fortunate  in  his  practice,  if  he  can  say,  "  that  he  never  yet  met  one 
solitary  instance  of  dead  wood  occurring  in  any  material  degree." 

It  will  be  needless  to  remark  fiirdier  on  training  by  the  old 
method,  for  it  is  universally  known,  any  more  than  to  support  my 
a]^;ument.  It  is  true,  that,  if  n^lected,  Uie  trees  are  soon  lost  on  this 
system,  and  so  they  would  be  on  Mr.  Seymour's  system.  I  am  also 
aware,  that  wall  trees  are  much  neglected  throughout  the  country, 
but  where  does  the  evil  often  lay  P  We  know  that  in  gardens  where 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  kept,  we  invariably  find 
bad  wall  treeb.  It  is  weU  known  that  the  trees  want  much  attention 
in  spring,  the  busiest  time  of  the  year,  and  then  the  gardener  has 
an  endless  variety  of  work  to  be  done  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  and  consequently  is  often,  though  reluctantly,  obliged  to  neg- 
lect his  wall  trees,  instead  of  repeatedly  syringing  them  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphur  and  water,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Stafford  for  hot^ 
houses.  This  ought  to  be  entered  upon  when  the  trees  push  forth 
their  leaves,  but  tlie  engine  might  freely  be  used  through  the  sum- 
mer. Hence  for  the  want  of  these  needful  operations  in  the  spring 
and  summer,  the  trees  have  their  first  young  shoots  infested  with  in- 
sects, and  also  the  late  or  summer  shoots.  The  wood  seldom  ripens, 
especially  in  a  cold  wet  season,  and  consequently  the  trees  are  mined. 
Then  the  gardener  is  blamed  for  his  inattention  or  want  of  skill  in 
their  management 

Now  on  the  old  system,  the  principal  object  is,  to  lay  the  leading 
branches  in  their  proper  places  at  the  first  onset,  which  is  in  fact 
laying  the  Ibundatioii  of  the  tree.  Afterwards  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  filling  the  tree  each  successive  year,  more  than  selecting  proper 
shoots,  and  in  pruning  and  training  them  strait  and  at  proper  dis- 
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tances.  By  proceeding  in  this  way,  I  cannot  conceive  where  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  unnecessary  wood,  of  which  Mr.  Dyson  com- 
plains, is  to  he  found,  or  wlfy  the  young  shoots  should  rob  the  fruit 
of  its  proper  nourishment  more  than  on  Mr.  Seymours  system. 
The  old  system,  if  properly  attended  to,  is  calculated  to  produce  bet- 
ter bearing  wood,  for  the  strongest  shoots  are  not  most  productive, 
neither  do  the  very  weak  bear  the  finest  fruit  By  the  new  system, 
when,  the  trees  are  old  the  young  wood  is  weak.  Again,  Mr.  Har- 
rison, in  his  observations,  saysy  that  for  the  lateral  shoots  which  die, 
a  substitute  can  not  readily  be  obtained.  But  is  not  the  parent  branch 
of  the  laterals  apt  to  die  the  same  as  in  the  old  system  P  If  so,  the 
tree  is  completelydeformed,  but  on  the  fan  system  it  is  easily  re- 
placed. Tddng  into  consideration  the  difficulty  attending  the  new 
system  throughout  its  progress,  and  remembering  that  the  same  end 
is  accomplished  in  the  old  system,  and  moreover  that  the  duration 
of  the  trees  is  secured,  the  old  system  is  the  preferable  of  the  two. — 
If  Mr.  Dyson  should  ever  witness  the  wall  trees  in  Lord  Southamp- 
ton's garden,  at  Whittlebury  Lodge,  Northamptonshire,  trained  by 
Mr.  Oxley,  the  gardener,  on  the  old  system,  he  will  be  as  magic 
struck  as  others  are  with  the  new  system,  especially  if  he  look  at 
some  Morella  Cherries,  which  are,  I  think,  the  finest  trees  of  their 
kind  in  the  country. 

James  Brown,  Jun. 

Stow  Gardensy  April  IZlh,  1833. 


FLORICULTURE. 

ARTICLE  v.— ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  IRIS  BICOLOR: 

BY  Mm.  PLANT,  CHBADLB,  STAFFOaOSHIKB. 

Beino  anxious  to  assist  in  spreading  information,  I  am  induced  to 
trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  culture  of  the  Iris  bicolor. 
I  have  been  repeatedly  asked  how  I  manage  my  plants ;  even  during 
this  spring  three  eminent  amateurs  have  enquired  concerning  the 
treatment  of  this  and  other  plants.  Not  having  time  to  answer  every 
separate  question  of  this  sort,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  how 
your  readers  may  certainly  succeed  as  respects  this  singular  and 
beautiful  species  of  Iris,  (Hermodactylos,)  introduced  to  our  gar- 
dens so  long  ago  as  the  year  1597.  I  do  this  the  more  readily  be- 
cause it  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden  where  a  choice  collection 
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of  plants  is  kept;  and  besides,  it  forms  a  necessary  link  in  the  large 
and  beautiful  &mily  of  Irideae.  But  first  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
species ;  and  on  this  point  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  "  Sweet's 
British  Flower  Garden/*  Vol.  5.  page  146,  there  is  the  figure  of  a 
species  of  snake  s  head ;  yet  that  is  not  the  plant  in  question.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  the  Iris  bicolor  to  be  identical  with  the  Iris 
tuberosa  in  the  Bot  Mag.  page  531,  though  the  figure  of  it  there 
given  is  very  poor.  I  got  the  plant  from  Pontefiract  eleven  years 
ago,  and  this  is  the  fifth  intervening  season  it  has  bloomed  under 
my  care.  I  have  about  one  hundred  roots,  and  forty  of  them  are 
now  blooming.  The  soil  consists  of  two  parts  of  turfy  peat^  one  of 
white  sand,  and  one  of  completely  rotted  stable  manure,  all  rubbed 
well  together.  It  is  not  sifted,  but  a  littie  of  the  finest  is  placed 
about  the  tubers  when  planted.  They  should  be  planted  six  inches 
deep,  and  there  should  be  placed  below  the  tubers  a  compost  to  the 
depth  of  at  least  nine  inches.  The  plant  is  hardy,  and  should  be 
placed  in  an  open  situation;  it  will  require  no  protection  except 
when  in  bloom,  the  flowers  being  often  destroyed  by  spring  frosts. 
I  had  twenty  blossoms  completely  cut  off  in  the  year  1831.  The 
best,  and  indeed  the  only  time  to  remove  the  roots  with  safety,  is 
when  they  are  in  a  quiescent  state.  The  foliage  will  be  dying  down 
from  about  the  end  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June,  when  they  should 
be  taken  up,  and  kept  in  sand,  in  a  moderately  dry  place,  for  about 
a  month,  and  afterwards  planted  in  compost  as  above  mentioned. — 
If  the  plants  be  in  pots,  they  may  of  course,  be  removed  any  time, 
but  I  have  found  that  the  species  cannot  be  kept  in  health  long  to- 
gether in  pots.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  break  off  the  digitals  of 
Ihe  root,  in  taking  up  and  planting,  for  if  that  happen,  the  root  will 
certainly  not  bloom.  Something  of  this  sort  occurs,  when  the  roots 
are  left  undisturbed  the  whole  summer ;  for  being  fleshy,  the  worms 
and  various  insects  are  attracted  to  them,  which  gnaw  and  separate 
the  digitals,  if  they  do  not  destroy  the  roots.  But  there  would  be 
no  chance  of  the  plant  living  for  a  long  time  in  a  cool  adhesive  soil 
where  worms,  &c.  would  not  be  likely  to  abound.  If  you  do  not 
think  me  troublesome,  I  may  write  to  you  again  on  some  subject. 

J.  Plant. 

Cheadle,  May  Ut,  1833. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 


CULTURE  OP  BIENNUIJS,  WITH  A  SELECTION  OF  CHOICE 
GREENHOUSE  BIENNLLLS  AND  PERENNIALS. 


BT  JOSEPH  PAXTON,  F.  L.  8.  H.  8. 


Biennial  flowers  are  divided  into  four  sons,  tiz.:  liard,.fnine« 
greenhouse,  and  stove  plants.  Their  lives  generally  terminate  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  when  allowed  to  flower  and  seed,  hat  most, 
if  not  all  of  them  wiU  live  for  three  or  even  four  years,  if  the  flowers 
he  nipped  ofl*  as  soon  as  they  appear,  and  the  plants  be  preserved 
Irom  injury.  The  hardy  species,  as  Erythreea  aggregita,  Hedyai- 
rum  coronirum,  Centrocdrpha  triloba,  Eutoca  multifl6ra»  &c  of 
which  we  made  a  selection  in  page  116,  may  be  either  sown  in  the 
open  borders,  or  in  some  compartment  set  a:p9Xi  for  the  purpose. 
They  wiU  thrive  best  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  or  with  a  portioa  of  peat 
mixed  with  it ;  yet  the  Eutoca  mnltiflora,  Hedysarum  coronarium, 
Centrocarpha  triloba,  Echium  violaceum,  &c.  will  succeed  in  any 
common  soil.  The  seascm  for  sowing  the  seed  depends  in  some 
measure  upon  the  time  the  plants  ripen  it.  Those  plants  which 
flower  early,  and  ripen  their  seed  by  August,  as  Eutoca  moltiflora, 
E.  Franklini,  and  Erythrsea  aggregata,  should  be  sown  as  early  as 
convenient  after  being  gathered;  whilst  those  which  do  not  ripen 
till  September  or  October,  as  Hedysdrum  coronirium,  Dianthus 
chinensis,  &c.  must  not  be  sown  till  the  (bllowing  May.  Sow  them 
thinly  in  shallow  drills^  and  cover  the  seeds  with  soil  broken  fine. 
When  two  or  three  inches  high,  transplant  them  into  other  beds, 
and  when  grown  a  good  size,  take  them  up  with  balls^  and  place 
them  in  their  final  destination.  Some  sorts  grow  with  laige  tap 
roots,  and  from  the  great  care  requisite  in  removing  these  witbovt 
injury,  it  is  advisable  to  transplant  them  from  the  seed  bed  into 
small  pots,  and  afterwards  to  turn  them  out  with  the  balls  enlire. 

Treatment  of  the  Frame  Biennials. — Although  this  division  of 
biennials,  including  Ipomopsis  elegans,  Salpiglossis  Barclayina,  S. 
atropurpurea.  Verbena  pulchella,  &c.  are  not  so  hardy  as  the  last, 
they  will  do  well  in  the  borders,  during  summer.  They  require  to 
be  raised  on  a  slight  hot-bed,  in  the  same  manner  as  half-hardy  an- 
nuals, page  111.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  sown  must  be  light 
and  sandy,  and  the  best  time  to  sow  them  is  the  beginning  of  April. 
At  the  end  of  May,  transplant  them  either  into  the  open  borders  or 
pots,  and  it  is  always  well  to  have  a  quantity  of  the  latter,  for  should 
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the  summer  prove  wet,  i^  Ipomopsis  elegans,  Salpigl6ssis  Barclay- 
ana,  and  several  others  of  delicate  texture,  are  liable  to  perish.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  the  varieties  of  Salpiglossis,  &c,  to  flower  the 
same  year  they  are  spwn,  but  they  flower  much  finer  when  preserved 
till  the  following  spring,  by  picking  off  the  flower-buds  aa  tbey  ap^ 
pear.  During  winter,  the  roots  will  require  protectiou  from  the 
frost,  0ither  by  means  of  a  flower-pot  filled  with  litter,  or  by  potting 
them  and  setting  them  in  a  pit  or  frame.  In  all  other  respects,  their 
treatment  resembles  hardy  biennials. 

Greenhouse  Biennials." -lihese  may  either  be  sown  on  a  hot-bed, 
as  recommended  \jfi  the  laat  casQ.  or  bQ  sown  in  pots  in  the  same 
manner  as  tendqr  annuals,  pagQ  1 12.  Indeed  their  general  treat* 
vaent  mi^  bq  the  same  as  tepder  annuals.  They  will  require  pot* 
ting  in  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould.  Although 
naturally  biennial,  many  of  these  plants  may  be  perpetuated  for  a 
number  of  years,  by  constantly  raising  them  from  cuttings,  as  in  the 
Anagdllis  latifolia,  and  other  species,  which  root  immediately  when 
planted  under  a  hand-glass.  Others  may  be  propagated  by  a  divi- 
sion of  the  foot,  as  Arctotis  argeutea,  Aneilema  nudiflora,  &c. 
Others,  such  as  Anchusa  capdnsis,  Humea  elegans,  Cynoglossum 
pictum,  Manulea  cheiranthus,  &c.  &c.  can  only  be  propagated  by 
seeds,  which  will  in  general  ripen  pretty  freely. 

Stove  Biennials, — ^These  require  similar  treatment  to  stove  an- 
nuals, (page  113,)  until  they  arrive  at  maturity.  They  may  then 
be  mixed  amongst  the  other  stove  plants,  and  either  be  plunged  in 
bark  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  found  necessary, 

CHOICE  SELECTION  OF  GREENHOUSE  BIENNIALS. 

BLUB.  hiffh.                       PURPLE.                   hi^h, 

Aneilema  nudiflora 6  inches  Anag&Uis  lati folia 1  foot 

Anchusa  capensis,  1  foot                     orange. 

Cynogl68sum  pictum, ...  1  foot'     ''^  Manulea  cheiranthus...  1  foot 

SCARLET.  hiffh.    *  Arctotis  ai^entea  1  foot 

*  Humea  elegans    6  feet      *    fatuosa 2  feet 

CHOICE  SELECTION  OF  GREENHOUSE  PERENNIALS. 

SCARLET.  high.  WHITE.  high. 

Lobelia  Tupa    8  feet      Calostemma  album    1  foot 

Coburghia  incarudta  Oxalis  pulchella 9  in. 

YELLOW.  BLUE. 

Good^nia  gracilis H  feet    Lachendlia  mutabilis Gin. 

Helicbrysum  herbdceum.  H  feet    Cummingia  cainpanuldta,    9  in. 
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PURPLE.  hi^h,  VARIEGATED  FLOWERED. 

Thysanotus  tuberosus    ...  1  foot  hi^h. 

Pdargonium  asarifdlium  6  in.      Calceolsbria  GeUidna 4  feet 

dipetalum  ...  6  in,  Youngii  ....•^.  2  feet 

Calopogon  pulchellus  altia  2  feet 

PINK  AND  RED.  Gladiolus  psittacinus 4  feet 

Pogonia  ophioglossoides.  Cli  ve&  nobilis 1 4  in. 

Alstrom^ria  pallida. 

psittacina. 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  consideTed  the  most  beautiful. 
We  shall  next  endeavour  to  select  a  few  of  the  handsomest  Stove 
Biennials  and  Perennials,  and  supply  a  few  hints  on  the  coltore  of 
Perennials  in  general. 

Joseph  Paxton. 

Chattwarth,  June  4th,  1833. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  POLYANTHUS. 


BY  H.  8. 


I  KEEP  all  my  polyanthuses  in  pots  plunged  in  the  ground,  by  which 
plan  I  can  at  any  time  remove  them,  should  they  be  infested  with 
slugs  or  any  vermin.  I  divide  and  fresh  pot  them  after  the  flower- 
ing season ;  as  soon  as  the  ofl[sets  shew  a  few  new  leaves  in  the  heart, 
I  crop  off  all  the  old  leaves  and  put  each  plant  in  a  pot  six  inches 
diameter  inside,  and' plunge  them  in  a  cool  shady  place  during  sum- 
mer, where  the  sun  never  shines  on  them,  and  in  winter  under  a 
warm  wall  or  hedge  facing  the  south  ;  in  very  intense  frost,  I  throw 
a  mat  over  them.  When  the  flowers  expand,  I  put  them  on  a  stage 
with  a  pan  under  each  pot,  which  I  frequently  fill  with  water ;  some 
I  allow  to  go  to  seed  and  sow  the  seed  as  soon  as  ripe,  which  soon 
comes  up,  and  if  transplanted  in  saucers  a  dozen  or  two  in  each,  and 
kept  in  a  cool  frame  or  the  greenhouse  during  winter,  pot  them  in 
February  in  small  pots,  and  in  May  plunge  them  in  the  ground,  and 
most  of  them  will  flower  in  the  autumn.  I  have  raised  some  good 
seedlings  this  way.    The  soil  I  use  is  a  rich  loam. 

M.  S. 


GLADIOLUS  PODiBUNDUS.    (Fig.  B7.) 
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ARTICLfi  Vlll. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OLADIOLUS  PUDIBUNDUS,  OR  THE 
BLUSH-FLOWERED  CORN-FLAG, 

With  some  Remarks  on  the  Culture  of  the  different  Species  ^Gladiolus. 

The  G.  pudibundus  (Fig.  37)  is  a  hybrid  ofispring,  supposed  to  be 
betweeo  6.  cardinalis  and  G.  blandus^  and  was  raised  by  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  William  Herbert  It  is  an  extremely  showy  plant,  and 
cannot  fail  to  become  an  universal  favourite  with  florists.  Its  flowers 
are  large,  usually  about  ten  in  number,  of  a  brilliant  rose-colour. 
The  three  lower  segments  are  marked  with  a  pale  whitish-yellow 
spot,  having  a  deep  red  edge,  and  the  anthei-s  are  pjxrple.-^Sweefs 
FL  Gard. 

Culture  of  the  Genus, — ^All  the  species  thrive  best  when  planted 
in  a  mixture  of  very  sandy  loam,  and  decayed  leaves  or  peat  soil. 
Like  all  other  bulbs  of  a  similar  habit,  they  must  be  kept  perfectly 
free   from  water  during   the  time  they  remain  dormant     About 
the  end  of  September,  or  beginning  of  October,  the  bulbs  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  pots  and  replanted  in  fresh  soil.    They  may  then 
be  set  in  a  cool  frame,  and  merely  sheltered  from  frosts,  till. they 
h  ave  pretty  well  filled  the  pots  with  young  roots.     Afterwards  they 
should  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse  or  other  warm  situation,  to 
flower.    Most  of  the  species  will  succeed,  if  planted  in  a  border  com- 
posed of  light  soil,  close  under  a  south  wall,  especially  under  the 
wall  of  a  stove  or  greenhouse.    It  is,  however,  necessary  to  plant 
them  six  inches  or  more  deep,   that  no  ordinary  frost  can  injure 
them ;  and,  during  severe  weather,  they  should  be  covered  with  a 
little  dry  litter  or  other  materials.    They  appear  to  flower  the 
itiongest,  when  planted  in  a  pit  where  they  can  be  covered  with 
lights  and  mats  in  frosty  weather,  and  exposed  to  the  air  in  fine  and 
mild  weather.    They  can  also,  in  such  a  situation,  be  readily  pro- 
tected from  heavy  rains,  by  placing  on  the  glasses.    This  effectually 
prevents  the  rotting  of  the  bulbs,  which  is  often  the  case  when 
planted  out  of  doors.    Occasionally  they  ripen  seeds,  by  which  they 
may  be  propagated,  but  chiefly  they  are  increased  by  ofliets  from 
the  bulbs.    The  roots  of  G.  edulis  are  roasted  and  eaten  like  ches- 
nuts,  which  they  much  resemble  both  in  taste  and  quality. 


90$  PLANTING  FOREST  TREf:8. 

AJStpORlCUJiTURE. 

ARTICLE  IX.— ON  PLANTING  FOREST  TREES,  &c. 
Extracted  from  an  Old  Work  on  the  Subject,  by  Moses  Cook. 

COM^fUNICAT'Bp  BY  M^.  TH09.  DEB. 

I  OBSBRVED^  some  time  since^  in  you?  excellent  Register,  thai  yon 
were  ready  Co  receive  extracts  from  old  and  new  cttfious  books  on 
gardening,  &c.  and  having  lately  met  with  a  book  written  by  Moses 
Cook,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  at  Cashioberry,  on  Raising 
Forest  Trees,  second  edition,  1717,  which  contains  several  curious 
facts,  I  send  yoja  a  few,  which,  if  too  long  for  one  number,  you  can 
insert  in  two  or  more. 

A  WvcH  Elm  in  Sir  Wm.  Baggotts  Park,  in  the  county  of 
Stafibrdshive,  as  Sir  Henry  Capell  told  me,  employed  two  men  five 
days  to  (ell  it.  It  lay  forty  yards  in  length,  the  stool  was  five  yards 
two  feet  across,  fourteen  loads  of  wood  brake  in  the  &11,  forty-eight 
loads  in  the  top,  eighty  pair  of  naves  were  made  of  it,  besides  eight 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  of  boards  and  planks.  It  cost 
£10.  17s.  in  sawing,  and  the  whole  was  conceived  to  weigh  ninety - 
nine  tons.     It  was  felled  in  1674. — P,  14.  Preface, 

Salt  as  a  Manure. — I  well  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy,  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  the  sea  broke  into  my  father's  marsh,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  it  was  overflowed  with  salt-water.  The  next  summer 
being  dry,  all  our  grass  was  burnt  up,  so  that  1  was  very  much  con- 
cerned, thinking  all  our  grass  was  clear  killed,  indeed  so  it  i^peared. 
The  next  summer  proved  wet,  so  that  towards  the  latter  end  we  had 
some  grass  again,  and  daring  the  third  summer  we  had  grass  enough, 
and  in  the  fourth  and  many  others  there  was  an  abundance.  I  would 
have  those  who  lay  salt  in  their  gravel  walks  to  kill  the  weeds,  to 
observe  it,  in  a  few  years  they  do  not  produce  more  weeds  than 
others  that  had  no  salt  laid  on  them  at  all. — p,  26. 

Planting  Lime-Trbes,  at  Cashioberry. — ^The  following  ac- 
count of  the  lime-trees,  at  Cashioberry  Park,  ought  to  be  preserved, 
for  I  think  there  is  hardly  another  account  of  the  kind  to  be  found. 
— C.  8.  p.  30. 

The  smaller  your  plants  and  the  finer  you  must  make  the  earth 
by  screening,  sifting,  beating,  turning,  &c.  I  know  this  to  be  true 
from  good  success,  for  the  Right  Honourable  my  Lord  (and  the 
more  to  be  honoured,  because  a  great  planter  and  as  great  a  lover 
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thereof,)  gftve  me  orders  to  make  three  walks  of  lime-trees,  from  the 
new  garden  to  the  new  howling-green,  and  withal  to  make  them  de- 
scend towards  the  house  as  near  as  we  could.  Having  first  levelled 
the  hill,  1  staked  out  my  ground  where  every  tree  should  stand,  and 
then  ordered  the  holes  to  he  made  for  the  trees,  each  hole  heing 
three  feet  and  four  feet  wide,  because  the  ground  was  so  bad.  This 
I  did  a  year  before  I  set  my  trees ;  and,  having  the  convenience  of 
Mek  earth  near,  I  got  a  load  to  every  hole  and  mixed  it  with  the 
earth  digged  out  of  the  hiUs,  turning  it  over  twke>  in  dry  weather, 
throwing  out  the  great  stones.  I  did  throw  the  turf  into  each  hole 
(the  grass  side  down)  as  soon  as  they  were  made ;  but  the  hiU  of 
gravel  I  trenched  with  loam,  cow-dung,  and  the  litter  under  the  cow 
racks,  two  feet  deep,  and  five  feet  on  each  side  of  every  row  of  trees. 
Having  thus  prepared  my  ground,  and  the  season  of  the  year  being 
come ;  about  the  beginning  of  November  1672, 1  had  the  trees  taken 
up  with  good  help,  as  carefully  as  I  could,  and  carried  to  Cashio- 
berry,  the  place  of  their  present  abode.  Then  having  good  store  of 
help  and  good  mould,  prepared  of  the  smallest  and  finest,  I  set  the 
trees  with  the  upper  part  of  the  roots  of  each  tree  level  with  the  top 
of  the  ground,  making  a  round  hill,  half  a  foot  high,  about  every 
tree,  the  compass  of  the  hole.  Having  pruned  the  head  of  each  tree, 
and  the  ends  of  such  roots  as  were  broken,  I  sorted  the  trees,  and 
obseiTcd  this  method  in  placing  them,  namely,  I  set  the  highest 
next  the  bowling-green,  and  so  shorter  and  shorter  till  the  lowest 
were  near  the  garden,  which  I  did  for  these  reasons,  viz. :  the  green 
was  the  worst  groimd,  and  the  trees  were  in  danger  of  being  spoiled 
by  a  market  path  that  goeth  across  that  end  of  the  walk  to  Watford. 
Having  thus  set  my  trees  straight  in  the  rows,  and  trod  the  earth 
close  to  their  roots,  and  made  my  hills,  I  then  laid  round  every  tree 
upon  those  hills  wet  litter,  taken  ofi*  the  dunghill,  two  good  barrows- 
ful  for  every  tree,  and  covered  that  with  a  little  mould,  leaving  them 
to  take  their  rest  for  a  time.  Early  in  the  spring,  I  found  them  be- 
gin to  progress,  and  that  summer  they  had  such  heads  shot  forth  that 
I  was  forced  to  cut  off  some  of  these,  (that  is,  side  boughs)  to  pre- 
vent the  wind  from  breaking  jthem.  There  are  in  these  four  rows  of 
trees  296,  and  of  these  I  lost  not  one  tree  the  first  season." 

It  would  be  very  curious  and  interesting  to  every  lover  of  plant- 
ing to  have  a  full  account  of  the  present  state  of  these  trees,  the  age 
of  which  is  thus  nicely  ascertained  to  be  160  years.  Should  any  of 
them  be  cut  down  the  number  of  rings  ought  to  be  well  examined. 
Pray  bear  this  in  mind,  and  try  to  persuade  the  gardener  at  Cashio- 
berry,  to  send  you  some  particulars  about  them. 

x:3 
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In  page  190,  we  find  that  in  1672  there  were  also  three  rows  of 
spruce  firs  planted,  "  heing  set  circular  and  triangular**  roitod  the 
howling-green,  and  it  is  prohable  from  the  context  of  the  hook,  that 
much  (if  not  all)  of  the  ornamental  planting  at  Cashioherry  was 
done  at  this  time.  He  recommends  the  sycamore  as  a  plant  which 
deer  will  not  soon  harm,  hut  he  says  the  homheam  is  the  hest  of  all 
trees  for  that  purpose,  for  a  deer  will  starve  hefore  he  will  so  much 
as  taste  the  hark  of  the  homheam.  Deer  do  not  much  love  the  verj 
small  tops.— p.  101. 

Many  more  curious  passages  (shewing  that  there  is  little  or  no- 
thing new  in  the  most  approved  modem  practices)  might  he  quoted, 
in  respect  to  pnmiug,  laying,  and  transplanting  large  trees,  &c.  &c. 
and  if  you  approve  of  these  already  extracted,  I  may  send  you  more 
at  another  opportunity. 

Thomas  Dee. 


ARTICLE  X. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  ANNUALLY  PRUNING  FOREST  TREES. 

BY  Mm.  J.  HVOHE8. 

To  illustrate  the  advantages  of  early  and  annual  pruning,  I  have 
transmitted  for  your  Register  an  account  of  the  trees  planted  in  the 
parish  of  Llanarmon>  in  the  winter  of  1804  and  1805^  and  measured 
November,  1832,  one  foot  from  the  ground. 


Height  of  the  Treet  when 
planted  t>  1805. 

Feet.  In, 

Oak... 2  11 

Sycamore 3  8 

Beech 3  9 

Elm 3  10 

Ash 3  11 

Italian  Poplar « 4  2 

Larch 4  8 


Circumference  of  the  same  Trees 
in  1832,  that  is,  the  average 
girth  from  one  Foot  high  to 

15  Feet...Oak 21  Inches 

18  do.  ...Ash 26  do. 

10  do.  ...Beech 27  do. 

15  do.  ...Sycamore. .  30  do. 

12  do.  ...Elm 32  do. 

20  do.  ...liarch 39  do. 

14  do.  ...Scotch  Fir.  44  do. 

20  do.  ...Italian  Pop.  44  do. 


J.  Hughes. 
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ARTICLE  XL— PECULIARITIES  OF  PLANTS, 

With  some  observations  on  those  which  possess,  or  are  supposed  to  possess  the 

power  to  entrap  Insects. 

BT  J08BPH  PAXTON,  F.  L.  8.  H.  8. 

The  extraordinary  irritability  of  certain  plants  forms  a  very  striking 
feature  in  the  vegetable  world,  and  the  peculiarity  of  shape  in  others 
so  nearly  approaches  the  lowest  link  in  the  animal  world,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  define  the  difference  between  the  one  and  the  other.     If, 
as  is  supposed,  plants  be  really  endued  with  sensation,  and  possess  a 
nervous  system,  this  difficulty  is  greatly  augmented.     And  the  exis- 
tence of  either  sensation  or  instinct,  or  of  something  very  analagous 
seems  to  have  been  partially  proved.     Vegetable  poisons,  such  as 
Belladonna,  Nux  Vomica,  &c.  which  destroy  animal  life,  by  acting 
only  on  the  nervous  system,  cause  the  leaves,  when  applied  to  plants, 
to  shrink  or  curl  up,  which  afler  appearing  considerably  agitated, 
become  fiacdd,  and  the  plant  dies  in  a  few  hours.    The  sensitive 
plant  and  some  others,  close  their  leaves,  and  shrink  back  on  the 
slightest  touch,  as  though  they  apprehended  danger.    If  two  or  three 
drops  of  prussic  acid  be  poured  upon  the  plant,  the  leaflets  close,  be- 
come agitated,  flag,  and  do  not  regain  their  usual  habit  for  upwards 
of  eight  hours.   These  poisons  are  known  to  be  incapable  of  injuring 
the  animal  frame,  except  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  and  this 
fact  favours  the  supposition,  that  certain  organs  exist  in  plants  which 
are  analagous  to  the  nervous  system  in  animals,  and  on  which  these 
poisons  act.     Indeed  Dutrochet  has  observed  in  the  walls  of  the  cel- 
lular and  fibrous  tissue,  small  semi-transparent  globular  and  linear 
bodies,  which  he  considers  to  be  the  elements  of  a  difiused  nervous 
system,  and  he  ascribes  the  movements  of  plants  to  their  action. 
These  latter  discoveries  consequently  neutralize  many,  if  not  aU  the 
former  definitions  of  plants.    One  of  the  ancient  botanists  defined  a 
plant  to  be  an  animal  fixed  by  means  of  a  root.    Jungius,  who  lived 
about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  defined  it  to  be  a  body 
possessing  vitality,  but  without  sensation,  and  fixed  to  a  certain  spot 
from  which  it  derived  the  nourishment  necessary  to  the  develope- 
ment  of  its  parts,  and  the  reproduction  of  its  species.     Linnaeus,  in 
fixing  the  boundaries  of  the  minei-al,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdom, 
said,  '*  stones  grow ;  plants  grow  and  live ;  animals  grow,  live,  and 
feel."    M.  Bouuet,  of  Geneva,  defined  a  plant  to  be  an  organized 
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body^  nourished  by  means  of  roots  placed  externally,  an  animal  be- 
ing an  organized  body  nourished  by  means  of  roots  (lacteals)  placed 
internally.  Hedwig  considered  that  the  reprod  active  organs  of  a 
plants  after  having  discharged  their  peculiar  functions^  uniformly 
decay  and  drop  off,  before  the  fruit  has  reached  maturity,  whUe  those 
of  the  animal  remain  permanent,  and  perish  only  with  the  individual 
itself.  M.  Mirbel  has  latterly  introduced  a  criterion,  founded  on  the 
character  of  the  substances  on  which  plants  and  animals  feed.  Plants 
feed  upon  unorganized  substances,  as  earths,  salts,  water,  or  gases. 
Animals  feed  upon  substances  already  organized,  as  vegetables,  ani- 
mals, or  their  products ;  but  never  wholly  upon  substances  in  an  un- 
organized state.  From  this  last  definition,  Mr.  Keith  deduces  that 
a  vegetable  is  an  organized  and  living  substance,  springing  from  a 
seed  or  gem,  which  it  again  produces,  and  effecting  the  develope- 
ment  of  its  parts  by  means  of  the  intro-susception  and  assimilation 
of  unorganized  substances,  which  it  derives  from  the  atmosphere,  or 
from  the  soil  in  which  it  grows.  An  animal  is  an  organized  and 
living  being,  proceeding  from  an  egg  or  embryo,  which  it  again  pro- 
duces, and  effecting  the  developement  of  its  parts  by  means  of  the 
intro-susception  of  organized  substances,  or  their  products. 

Amongst  those  plants  which  possess  peculiar  irritability,  or  re- 
markable appendages,  none  appear  more  interesting  than  the  Dionaea, 
Nepenthes,  Sarracenia,  and  others,  which  have  the  power  of  entrap- 
ping insects.  Plants  having  this  property  may  be  divided  into  three 
sections,  1st  Those  which  have  hollow  vessels  or  appendages  at- 
tached to  either  their  leaves  or  branches  containing  a  liquid,  into 
which  the  insect  having  entered  is  unable  to  return,  lus  in  Sairac^- 
nia,  Nepenthes,  Cephalotus,  &c.  2nd.  Those  which  entrap  by  their 
irritability,  as  Dionaea,  Sec.  and  drd.  Such  as  entrap  by  the  viscosity 
of  their  stems,  &c.  as  Robinia,  Silene,  and  many  others. 

First — Such  as  have  hollow  vessels  or  appendages  attached  either 
to  their  leaves  or  branches.  The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Murphy, 
Vol.  1,  p.  214 — 16,  render  it  unnecessary  to  say  much  more  relative 
to  the  Sarracenia.  We  might  just  add,  however,  that  some  pitchers 
which  we  examined  the  other  day,  placed  on  plants  in  our  posses- 
sion, contain  flies  of  a  large  size,  which  must  have  crawled  down  of 
their  own  accord,  since  from  their  position  on  the  sides,  not  having 
reached  the  bottom,  it  was  evident  they  were  walking  down,  and  that 
they  could  not  have  been  violent  thrown  in  by  any  other  insect. 
We  also  saw  a  large  woodlouse  (Oniscus)  which  had  not  reached 
the  bottom.  May  not  these  have  been  allured  by  the  sweetness 
found  on  the  edge  of  the  pitcher  ?  particularly  on  that  of  the  S. 
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aduDca  P  This  seems  to  have  heen  the  opinion  of  Machride ;  ihe 
watel,  ho^ever^  at  the  hottom  is  often  very  offensive,  which  uo 
doubt  arises  either  from  the  putrid  insects,  or  the  stagnation  of  the 
water,  as  we  could  not  perceive  any  smell,  in  those  just  opened, 
where  no  insects  had  made  an  entrance,  and  when  the  water  was 
-fresh.  The  goblet  shaped  appendages  attached  to  the  leaves  of 
the  Nepenthes  distillatoria,  (Fig.  38,)  ate  like  so  many  organic  of 
jecretioii,  and  famish  a  strong  reason  for  supposing  that  the  plam 
supplies  the  water  through  the  footstalks.  These  plants  grow  in 
China,  and  the  marshes  of  India,  in  situations  where  they  are 
partially  submerged  in  water.  Each  pitcher  has  a  curious  lid, 
which  is  at  first  shut  closely  down,  but,  as  the  pitcher  grows  in  size, 
the  lids  gradually  open,  and  they  are  then  found  to  contain  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  water,  which  has  something  of  a  sweetish, 
though  rather  insipid  taste.  Within  a  few  days  after  the  lids 
open,  the  pitchers  become  the  grave  of  a  multitude  of  insects, 
chiefly  flies,  concerning  which  a  variety  of  opinions  have  been 
entertained.  The  uses  of  the  pitchers  are  scarcely  known.  Rum-- 
pkitts  supposed  they  were  intended  as  nests  for  a  sort  of  shrimp 
frequently  found  therein.*  Linnaeus  thought  they  were  reservoirs 
of  water,  to  which  animals  might  repair  in  time  of  drought,  their 
lid  being  especially  destined  to  close  up  the  mouth  of  the  vessel 
for  the  prevention  of  evaporation.  Others  suppose  the  putrid  in- 
sects form  a  kind  of  animal  manure  which,  J)assing  through  the 
footstalk  of  l&e  leaf,  nourishes  the  whole  plant  It  is-  difficult  to 
determine  what  may  be  their  use,  but  they  caii  scarcely  be  consi- 
dered mere  reservoirs  of  water  (ot  animals,  since  the  plants  invari- 
ably grovr  in  swamps  and  ditches,  where  sudh  reservoirs  #ould 
be  useless.  Besides,  the  lid  never  alters  its  position  when  once 
raised  from  the  pitcher,  and  therefore  doe»  not  prevent  eviq^ratlon, 
the  mouth  being  once  opened*  The  wateif  cimttined  in  tiie  pitcher 
is,  for  the  most  part,  evaporated  withki  a  few  dslyil  afler  the  opening 
of  the  lid,  although  there  is  evidently  an-  increased  secretion  during 
the  nights^  yet  never  to  any  considerable  quantity,  at  least  not  in 
our  stoves.  Professor  L.  C^  Treviranus,  of  Breslaw,  found  that  when 
the  lid  of  N.  phyUamorphia  was  open,  the  water  diminished  one  half 
by  solar  evaporatiouy  but  it  was  restored  again  at  night.  In  Ceylon> 
Mrr  Campbell  informs  us,  that  animals  of  the  Simia  tribe  are  weU 
acquainted  with  this  plant,  and  frequently  resort  to  it  to  quench 

*  Mewn.  Kirby  and*  SpenM  {InL  to  EnL  VoL  \,  pa^e  296^)  >  think  it  probable 
that  Dytisci  oviposit  in  them  ^  and  that  the  Sqiiilla  or  Shrimp  wUcli  Rumphjtik 
found  there  waa  one  of  their  larvae,  this  being  the  old  name  for  them. 
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their  thirst  Still  we  can  scarcely  suppose  this  to  be  their  destined 
use,  for  many  other  trees  bear  similar  appendages,  which  could  not 
be  readily  if  at  all  emptied.  Besides,  the  situation  in  which  some 
of  them  grow,  would  render  such  a  providential  provision  nnneces- 
suy.  Whatever  be  their  uses,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  they  are 
necessary  to  the  welfare  and  growth  of  the  plant ;  for  if  one  be  inad- 
vertently injured,  the  leaf  to  which  it  was  attached  becomes  nckly, 
and  for  the  most  part  incapable  of  performing  its  natural  fimcdtRis. 


So  great  a  quantity  of  spiral  vessels  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Valen- 
tine, in  the  stem  and  petioles,  that  no  plant  has  yet  been  noticed  in 
which  they  ore  equally  abundant.  Now  Bischoff  ascertained  that 
the  «r  conveyed  by  spiral  vessels  contains  about  28  per  cent,  of 
Oxygen,  and  as  an  e^tcessive  supply  of  Oxygen  is  destructive  of  ve- 
getable Ufe,  it  has  been  suggested,  that  the  pitchers  are  intended  to 
rid  the  plant  of  its  oxygen,  and  that  the  water  they  contain  has  beoi 
discharged  by  the  spiral  vessels  diemsetves.  An  observation  of  the 
late  Dr.  Jack  appears  to  favour  this  opinion,  for  on  examining  die 
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pitcliefs  he  foand  their  bottoms  beautifully  punctured,  as  if  by  the 
mouths  of  insects.  Dr.  Graham  states,  that  the  water  contained  in 
some  of  those  which  he  examined  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh, 
was  at  the  first  slightly  acid,  and  that  as  the  water  evaporated  the 
acidity  increased,  until  the  whole  had  passed  off.  Dr.  Turner  an- 
alyzed the  water  from  an  unopened  pitcher,  and  found  it  to  contain 
minute  crystals  of  superoxalate  of  potash ;  and  he  says,  that  during 
the  time  of  boiling,  it  emitted  an  odour  like  baked  apples,  from  its 
containing  a  trace  of  vegetable  matter.  This  is  most  of  what  is  at 
present  known  of  the  uses  of  the  appendages  of  Nepenthes.  If  some 
of  our  readers  have  made  observations  on  any  of  the  plants  designa- 
ted **  Pitcher  Plants,"  we  hope  they  will  report  them  to  us,  as  they 
may  probably  tend  to  elucidate  a  subject  at  present  involved  in 
mystery, 

Joseph  Paxton. 


ARTICLE  Xn, 
COLLECTIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Ready  Mode  of  Reducing  Leaves  to  Manure. — I  am  very 
successful  in  reducing  my  leaves  to  manure.  I  collect  an  immense 
quantity  during  the  winter,  and  carry  them  all  to  the  yard  where 
the  cows  are  milked,  and  have  their  sheds.  Their  droppings  reduce 
them  quickly ;  but  in  order  to  make  excellent  manure  of  them  with- 
in the  season,  I  cause  a  light  layer  of  earth  to  be  scattered  over  them 
from  time  to  time  'as  they  rise.  In  February,  I  turn  the  whole  over, 
and  I  am  sure  to  have  the  entire  yard  covered  three  feet  deep  with 
choice  and  valuable  vegetable  mould,  fit  for  use  at  any  time  after 
June,  particularly  if  the  season  be  tolerably  wet  J.  M.  T. 

Improved  Dahlia-Stand. — I  was  pleased  with  the  forms  which 
you  have  given  of  Dahlia-Stands,  figured  at  pages  573  and  729  of 
your  first  Volume,  and  have  tried  Mr.  Muxphy's,  page  573,  and  also 
had  one  of  the  others  made.  For  the  information  of  your  readers,  I 
give  the  results  of  my  experiments.  I  have  found  both  faulty.  Mr. 
Murphy's  stand  is  too  small  at  the  top.  The  branches  of  the  Dahlia 
are  but  brittle,  and  if  exposed  to  any  wind,  soon  get  broken  against 
the  top  ring.  I  had  many  spoiled  by  them  last  year.  Mr.  Sauls 
will  be  liable  to  break.  The  manufacturer  here  confirms  what  your 
correspondent  says  in  your  March  number  for  this  year,  and  says 
}ie  can  make  the  other  for  a  less  sum.    I  do  not  know  how  Mr.  Saul 
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can  get  bis  so  cheap ;  ber6  we  are  only  four  miles  from  the  most  ex- 
tensive iron-works  in  the  kingdom^  and  I  cannot  procure  iron  at  the 
rate  he  mentions.  After  stating  the  £eiultft,  nuiy  I  mention  what  I 
think  will  he  the  improirement.  I  have  now  altered  one  of  my  stands^ 
which  was  made  after  Mr.  Murphy's  pattern,  and  have  converted  it 
into  the  form  of  Mr.  Saul  s,  merely  changing  the  u^  and  bottom 
ring^  and  bending  the  uprights  outward.  It  looks  lighter  and  more 
elegant,  and  I  think  will  not  be  so  liable  to  break  the  branches  of  the 
plants^  there  being  more  space  for  them.  The  leaves  of  the  plant 
will  also  in  a  great  measure  hide  the  bottom  part  of  the  stand,  which 
will  be  more  i^reeable  to  the  eye,  than  seeing  the  stand  at  such  a- 
distance  from  the  stem.-^-AN  Original  Subscriber,  in  Yorkshire. 
.  QuicKsiLVBR- Water  will  not  Destroy  the  Pine^Boo, 
AND  Description  of  Witty's  Patent  Gas-Furnace. — In  your 
Register,  page  90,  a  Subscriber  in  Sussex  (E.  Esbury)  wishes  for  a 
description  of  Witty's  Patent  Smoke  Consuming  Furnaces  for  Hot- 
houses, also  if  the  Quicksilver- Water  recommended  by  Speechley  is 
successful  for  the  destruction  of  Insects  on  Pines,  I  have  several 
times  tried  the  quicksilver  exactly  as  Speechley  prescribes,  and  was 
always  disappointed,  as  I  never  could  see  the  smallest  impression  it 
had  on  the  meally  or  pine-bug,  or  white  scale.  I  am  therefore  con- 
vinced by  experience  it  has  no  power  whatever  on  the  bug,  and 
white  scale,  and  I  know  of  no  other  insect  hurtful  to  the  pine.  Mr. 
Speechley 's  writings  on  the  pines  and  vines  are  highly  to  be  recom- 
mended,, but  I  cannot  think  otherwise  but  he  has  been  under  some 
mistaken  notion  in  that  party  and  if  he  actually  had  lihe  bug,  and  got 
the  plants  clean  by  using  nothing  but  the  quicksilver-water,  I  am  i» 
tho  opinion  he  must  have  put  his  pknts  under  some  change  of  culti^* 
'  valion  which  might  clean  them,  and  he  imagined  it  was  the  qaick- 
silver.  My  reason  for  thinking  so  is>  a  neighbour  of  mine  had  the 
bug  on  his  pines,  he  tried  several  cures  reconunended  by  writers  on  | 

gardening,  hut  to  no  purpose.    At  the  September  shifiing,  he  had  no  • 

fresh  leaves,  and  got  korse-dung  sweat  and  prepared  as  a  substitute 
which  he  filled  the  pits  with,  laying  a  coverii^  of  old  leaves  on  the 
Cop  to  plunge  in ;  about  six  weeks  after  the  plants  had  been  in  the 
duag-heaty  he  could  not  see  the  least  vestige  of  bug  on  his  plants : 
in  the  spring  ^ftiag,  he  disrooted  the  young  jdants,  and  again  pla- 
cing all  his  plants^in  dung,  it  completely  cleaned  his  pines,  which  he 
had  no  thought  of  when  he  took  the  dung  as  a  makeshift  When  I 
came  to  this  j^ace,  the  pines  were  as  dirty  of  bug  as  any  I  ever  saw, 
and  have  got  them  perfectly  clean  by  working  them  with  duug-heat» 
and  striking  the  crown  and  suckers  in  a  liot-bed  frame. 


/ 
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I  have  seen  the  Amonical  Coal-Gas  tried  to  destroy  the  pine-bug, 
as  recommended  by  a  gentleman  in  Ireland,  in  a  report  to  the  Gar- 
deners* Magazine,  the  gas  destroyed  all  the  bugs  that  were  on  the 
leaf  of  the  plants,  but  them  that  ^ere  in  the  soil  among  the  roots, 
and  about  the  neck  of  the  plant  at  the  surface  of  the  pot  were  not 
the  least  affected,  and  in  a  few  days  they  crawled  from  the  root  on 
the  leaves  when  the  plants  looked  as  filthy  as  before  the  gas  was  ap« 
plied ;  I  therefore  consider  the  gas  no  cure  whatever. 

I  now  come  to  give  a  description  of  Mr.  Witty 's  Smoke  Consu* 
ming-Fumaces.  When  I  was  gardener  to  Ralph  Nateis,  Esq.  San- 
dyford  Lodge,  near  Newcastle,  he  had  two  hot-houses  for  pines  and 
vines  to  the  rafters,  their  furnaces  were  Mr.  Witty  s  construction  to 
consume  smoke ;  the  furnaces  are  fifteen  inches  wide,  and  fourteen 
inches  high,  the  bars  twenty  inches  long ;  on  each  side  of  the  fur- 
nace there  is  a  cavity  or  air-fiue  twdve  inches  high  and  three  inches 
and  a  half  wide  with  a  door ;  this  cavity  or  air-fiue  is  separated  from 
the  fire  on  each  side  with  a  brick  in  the  bed,  tiU  it  come  to  the  throat 
of  the  flue  at  the  end  of  the  bars  where  both  cavities  are  open :  the  air 
circulates  along  the  cavities  and  stagnates  the  smoke  as  it  evaporates 
from  the  fire,  by  that  means  the  smoke  cannot  escape  so  quick  along 
the  flue  as  it  does  in  what  is  termed  a  good  burning  fumacei  till  the 
circulation  of  air  the  fire  draws  from  below  the  bars,  and  the  strength 
of  smoke  overpowering  the  air  passing  along  the  cavity,  the  smoke 
then  escapes  out  of  the  chimney  in  a  slow  manner,  a  much  whiter 
colour  than  it  does  from  the  common  fires ;  but  I  always  could  ob- 
serve as  great  a  quantity  of  smoke  from  them,  which  made  me  dis- 
trust any  of  the  smoke  being  consumed,  and  the  flues  were  sooner 
choaked  with  soot  than  the  other  flues.  When  the  air-flue  or  cavity 
door  is  kept  shut,  the  fire  bums  nearly  the  same  as  other  furnaces ; 
but  as  they  save  no  fuel,  and  create  more  trouble  in  cleaning  the 
flues,  I  consider  them  a  disadvantage  instead  of  improvement. 

William  Grey. 

BeauJroiU^  near  Hexhamy  Northumberland, 

The^Bbbch  Tree,  a  Conductor  of  Lightning. — In  Vol.  I, 
page  739,  I  observed  some  remarks  by  Omega,  on  the  non-conduct- 
ing properties  of  the  beech.  Omega  states,  that  he  had  never  been 
able  to  trace  a  single  instance,  in  this  or  any  other  country,  of  the 
the  electric  fluid  striking  the  beech  tree.  An  instance  or  two  have 
come  under  my  own  observation,  which,  I  think,  afford  sufficient 
proof  that  it  is  nearly,  if  not  altc^ether  an  equal  conductor  with 
other  trees.  In  the  year  1821,  or  1822,  I  do  not  recollect  wluch, 
two  very  large  beech  trees,  belonging  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Gren- 
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ville,  Boccoiinoe,  Comwall,  were  struck  with  the  electric  fluid,  do 
other  tree  bi-ing  struck  at  the  time.  Oue  was  completely  torn  from 
the  groimd,  the  other  being  struck  at  the  height  o(  about  ten  feet, 
was  rent  frou  the  top  to  the  bottom.  One  of  the  trees  stood  by  a 
small  river,  which  runs  through  his  Lordship's  lawn,  and  the  other 
in  a  wood  about  half  a  mile  distant.  James  Fkust. 

Design   fur  a  Flower-Stand.  39 

— I  send  you  a  design  for  a  Flower- 
Stand,  (Fig.  39,)  for  placing  cut  flow- 
ers in,  which  bos  au  excellent  effect, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  complete 
pyramid  of  flowers.  It  is  well  calcu- 
lated for  shewing  Dahlias,  Gcc.  each 
height  of  vessels  is  filled  with  wai«r, 
and  the  flowers  placed  in  as  shewn  In 
the  outline  beginning  at  (a),  and 
filling  every  vessel  down  to  (6).  The 
whule  is  made  of  tin,  and  can  be 
manufactured  any  size,  and  for  a  tri- 
fling expense.  M.  Saul. 

ChENEFEDIUH  BONtlS-HENRICUS. 

— The  culture  of  this  excellent  vege- 
table appears  to  be  very  imperfectly 
known,  except  in  the  Kiiton  I^indsay 
Division  of  Lincolasbire,  where  It 
has  been  cultivated  time  immemo- 
rial, producing  abundance  of  vegeta- 
tion from  May  until  October,  far  su- 
perior to  spinach  in  point  of  flavour 
as  well  as  utility.  It  is  astonishing, 
that  its  culture  is  so  litUeknown,  its 
method  of  cultivation  being  very  sim- 
ple. Make  beds  about  four  feet  wide, 
plant  in  rows  about  one  foot  apart  on  a 
good  soil ;  in  the  autumn  clean  the 
beds  and  cover  them  with  rotten  dung.  In  Febniaiymake  your  beds 
good,  and  no  more  trouble  is  required.  But  to  keep  it  snfficientlv, 
pick  it  so  as  to  prevent  its  seeding.  It  is  bronght  to  table  precisely 
as  spinach.  By  the  insertion  of  these  remarks  in  your  valuable 
Magazine,  I  feel  confident,  you  will  induce  many  to  give  it  a  trial. 
Deception  Practised  on  Dahlias.— As  I  grow  a  larga 
quantity  of  Dahlias,  I  am  consequently  in  the  habit  of  purchasing 
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many  new  variedes  to  keep  up  my  gtock.  J  sha]l  tberefore  throw 
out  a  few  hints  to  the  buyers  of  Dnhlias,  which  to  persons  situated 
as  I  am  may  perhaps  be  of  some  service.  When  I  receive  a  lot  of 
new  Dahlias,  I  examine  them  to  see  if  any  part  of  the  old  roots  re- 
main. If  they  possess  roots,  I  plant  them,  if  not,  I  cut  them  off 
even  with  the  pot.  I  then  take  the  top  and  plant  it  as  hereafter  des- 
cribed. I  cut  the  shoots  off  just  below  a  joint,  then  take  off  the  leaves 
in  a  line  from  (a)  to  {b)  (Fig.  40,)  then  leave  the  eyes  untouched; 
bnt  if  instead  of  taking  them  off  froro  40 

(a)  to  (b)  yon  cut  straight  from  (a) 
to  (e),  yoti  then  cut  out  the  eyes, 
which  are  to  produce  shoots  the  fol- 
lowing year  :  this  method  is  practised 
as  I  hare  found  from  experience.  I 
purchased  some  Dahlias  from  a  Lon- 
don nurseryman,  very  few  of  which 
grew  the  next  year ;  and  as  I  could  not 
account  for  it,  I  applied  to  some  of  ^^ 
my  neighbours  who  were  precisely 
in  the  same  predicament,  and  after 
many  experiments  they  have  found 
th(!  cause  to  arise  from  the  above 
method  of  catting. 

P.  S.  I  will  answer  C.  C.  C.  C.  on  cutting  com  before  it  is  quite 
ripe,  for  I  have  tried  the  system,  imless  some  other  of  your  corres- 
pondents save  me  the  trouble. 

Effect  of  tbe  Bkrberrt  on  Whbat. — The  ma'ign  effect  of 
the  Berberry  (Berberns  Vulgaris)  on  Wheat,  when  growing  in  the 
neighbouring  hedges,  is  well  known  to  botanists.  The  fact  men- 
tioned by  your  correspondent  CKcilius  (page  120}  is  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  caution  given  ttnder  the  head  of  Btrbtrry,  in  Dr. 
Willick's  Domestic  Encyclopedia.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  atten- 
tion of  bnners  will  be  drawn  to  this  subject,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  similar  mischief  may  be  traced  U  other  plants.  C.  C.  C.  C. 

OxALiB  Crenata,  a  Rival  to  the  Potatoe. — This  plant  has 
been  recently  introduced  into  this  country  from  Chili,  and  it  is  not 
improbahle  ttiat  it  may  shortly  command  the  attention  of  the  agri- 
culturist as  a  rival  to  the  common  potatoe.  In  April  last,  a  small 
tuber  of  the  root  was  planted  by  Mrs.  Hirst,  of  Great  Ropers,  War- 
ley,  Suffolk,  and  the  roots  were  taken  out  of  the  ground  on  the  5th 
of  this  month.  The  habits  of  the  plant  being  very  little  known,  this 
lady  first  placed  the  tnber  in  a  smnll  pot,    and  then  in  the  open 
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ground  of  the  garden.  It  appears,  however^  that  this  precaution  was 
unnecessary,  as  the  herbage  grew  very  vigorously,  and  the  leaves 
remained,  and  were  but  slightly  injured  by  the  frost  until  the  roots 
were  examined.  Although  the  tuber  planted  did  not  weigh  half  an 
ounce,  the  produce  weighed  upwards  of  four  pounds.  Besides  the 
fiftmily  at  Ropers,  several  other  botanists  had  visited  and  watched  the 
progress  of  this  oxalis,  and  when  a  few  of  the  tubers  were  boiled,  all 
the  party  admitted  that^  much  as  they  resembled  the  potatoe,  their 
flavour  was  decidedly  superior.  This  result  is  very  promising,  and 
when  it  is  recollected  that  our  common  potatoe  (Solatium  tuberosum,) 
also  from  South  America,  was  confined  to  gardens  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, its  tubers  being  small  and  watery,  we  may  reasonably  expect 
that  cultivation  will  do  much  for  the  new  plants.  The  steins  were 
numerous,  large>  and  diffuse ;  the  flowers,  which  appeared  in  August 
were  yellow,  and  slightly  notched ;  hence  the  ephhei  erenata.  At 
present  the  tubers  somewhat  resemble  small  kidney  potatoes,  incli- 
ning however  to  grow  in  an  aggregate  form. 

A  Curious  Method  of  Managing  Bees,  in  Egypt. — In 
Bishop  Pococke's  Travels  in  the  East,  is  the  following  passage.  ''If 
I  am  r^htly  informed,  they  have  an  extraordinary  custom  in  rela- 
tion to  their  bees  in  Upper  Egypt.  They  load  a  boat  with  hives  at 
a  time  when  their  honey  is  spent ;  they  fall  down  the  stream  all 
night,  and  take  care  to  stop  in  a  place  by  day,  where  the  diligent 
animal  may  have  an  opportunity  of  collecting  its  honey  and  wax ;  and 
ao  making  a  voyage  of  six  weeks  or  two  months,  they  arrive  at  Cairo 
with  plenty  of  honey  and  wax,  and  find  a  good  market  for  both.*' 
I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  management  of  bees,  to 
know  how  far  it  is  possible,  occasionally,  to  move  tke  hives  without 
injury ;  l}ut  if  it  could  be  safely  done,  it  a^^ears  to  me,  that  much 
benefit  might  accrue  from  sometime  removing  the  hives  near  to  pla- 
ces where  a  supply,  of  honey  is  abundant.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
correspondents  who  are  well  acquainted  with  bees,  will  favour  us 
with  their  opinions  on  the  subject.  I.  T. 

To  Destroy  Insects  on  Fruit-Trees. — Allow  me  to  propose 
the  following  wash,  for  destroying  the  various  grubs  and  insects 
which  are  so  mischievous  to  the  fruit-trees.  Take  of  water  through 
which  coal-gas  has  been  passed,  three  gallons ;  flour  of  brimstone, 
one  pound ;  and  of  soft-soap  enough  to  make  the  whole  into  a  thin 
paste,  to  be  kid  on  with  a  painters  brush.  It  must  be  mixed  over 
the  fire,  and  it  can  be  done  so  with  perfect  safety,  for  it  is  not  in- 
flammable. Many  insects  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  baric,  or  in  the 
young  buds ;  and  their  larvae  or  caterpillars  do  the  greatest  mischief. 
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The  Aphides  injure  all  the  varieties  of  plum,  and  a  Coccus  some- 
times abounds  in  such  quantities  on  those  trees,  that  in  summer 
every  twig  is  thickly  beaded  yvitb  little  red  half-round  specks.    In 
spring,  the  larvse  exhaust  the  trees,  by  sucking  out  the  rising  sap. 
The  grub  of  a  little  brown  beetle  destroys  the  blossom  of  the  pear- 
tree,  and  a  saw-fly  injures  the  fruit  so  as  to  cause  it  to  drop  prema- 
turely.   In  short,  almost  every  kind  of  fruit-tree  has  its  family  of 
grubs,  which,  in  their  larva  state  prey  on  the  sap,  the  leaves,  or  the 
flower-buds;  and  to  prevent  this,  the  above  recipe  is  intended. — 
The  apple-aphis  or  American  blight  may  be  destroyed  by  smearing 
the  parts  infected  with  spirits  pf  turpentine  or  oiL    This  enemy  of 
the  apple-tree  was  not  known  till  the  year  1787;  it  is  a  very  mi- 
nute insect,  covered  with  a  long  cotton-like  wool,  and  fixes  itself  in 
the  chinks  and  rough  parts  of  the  bark.  C.  C.  C  C. 

Remarks  on  the  Economical  Application  of  Heat,  in 
FoBClNa* — ^The  economical  application  of  heat  produced  by  fer- 
mentation for  the  purposes  of  forcing,  is,  to  all  persons,  but  more 
particularly  to  those  possessing  small  gardens,  of  great  importance, 
which'  I  doubt  not  your  Register  will  be  the  ready  means  of  impart- 
ing, to  those  like  myself  wishing  to  become  better  acquainted  there- 
with. The  articles  of  Mr.  Waldron,  Vol.  1,  page  399,  and  Vol.  2, 
page  63;  Mr.  Knowlys,  Vol.  2,  page  12,  and  Mr.  Reynolds,  page  13, 
shew  considerable  difference  in  the  economic  application  of  heat ; 
the  two  former  applying  the  dung  in  trenches,  Mr.  W.  using  loose 
stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  heat, 
and  Mr.  Knowlys  a  chamber  for  the  like  purpose,  whilst  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds makes  a  solid  bed  five  feet  thick,  similar  to  those  used  for  re- 
ceiving cucumbers ;  the  latter  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  expen- 
sive method,  and  Mr.  Waldron  s  the  best.  But  the  obj^ect  of  my 
trQubling  you,  is  tQ  le^m  which  of  the  first  two  methods  is  the  best^ 
for  beginners  like  myself  between  several  methods  are  often  puzzled 
which  to  apply.  Mr.  Knowlys  does  not  state  what  material  he  uses 
for  supporting  the  spent  bark  in  the  pit,  and  preventing  its  falling 
into  the  air-chamber  beneath,  and  whether  it  is  perforated  with 
holes  to  enable  the  heat  to  communicate  readily  with  the  bed. 

Horticulturist. 

February  Why  1833. 

Oar  draughtsman  made  an  important  error  in  the  plan  and  section  of  the  pit, 
recommended  by  Mr.  Knowlys,  which  will  be  rectified  by  another  engraving  in 
our  next.  We  had  intended  it  for  this  month,  but  a  delay  in  the  cut  not  being 
ready,  we  were  unable  to  do  so.  Conductor. 
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REVIEWS. 

A  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  EDITION  OF  CURTIS'S  BOTANICAL 

MAGAZINE, 

With  amended  Characters  of  the  Species.  The  whole  arranged  according  to  the  Natural  Orden. 

BT  W.  J.   HOOKEK,  I»  L.  D.   &C.   &€. 

TO  WHICH  THE  MOST  APPROVED  METHOD  OF  CULTURE  IS  ADDED. 

BY  gAMUBL  CUETIS,  F.  L.  S. 

Each  Number  containing  Four  Figura^  Partly  Coloured,  It.  Wholfy  Cohwred,  3r. 


Tbb  flret  Number  of  the  second  Edition  was  published  April  Ist,  1833,  be- 
ginning with  the  Order  RanuacvlafOetf  Tribe  Clematids,  and  Genus  Clematis, 
of  which  four  species  are  figured.  With  a  view  to  render  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Natural  Orders  the  more  easy,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  comprehension  of 
every  one  applying  himself  to  the  subject  with  common  industry,  the  charac- 
ters, the  characters  of  the  Orden^  and  of  the  divisions  and  subdiviaons  are 
given,  accompanied  by  an  explanation  (usually  in  a  parenthesis,)  of  such  words 
as  the  student  is  not  likely  to  have  met  with  in  works  only  introductory  to  the 
artificial  system. 

"  Let  not  any  one  suppose,  that  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  Natural  Orders  are  insuperable,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
characters  of  the  primary  divisions  or  classes,  the  Dicotjledones,  Monocotyle- 
dones,  and  Acotyledones,  being  derived  from  such  minute,  and  often  inaccessible 
pacts  of  the  plant,  as  the  CotyUdone*  of  the  Embryo.  One  of  the  great  beauties  of 
this  system  is,  that  the  groups  are  not  distinguished  by  isolated  characters.  The 
ewendal  peculiarities  are  attended  by  others,  often  external  and  obvious,  which 
though  sometimes  of  difficult  definition  in  words,  yet  soon  become  familiar  to 
the  practised  eye  of  the  student  Of  the  three  great  classes,  for  instance,  the 
tmoftr$t  are  recognized  by  the  presence  of  tubular  veneU  as  well  as  the  common 
cellular  tistue, — ^while  the  last,  the  Acottlbdonbs  (or  Exmnbrycnatmf  for  they 
possess  no  embiyo,)  is  destitute  of  these  vessels  ^®  Ferns  alone  excepted.  Nor 
is  this  all,  for  tbsjormer  (Cotjiedonous  and  Vascular  plants,)  produce  evident 
flowers,  containing  those  organs  essential  for  the  re-production  of  the  species, 
itamens  and  pistiU :  the  latter  (Acotyledonous  and  Celhiloee  plants)  exhibit  no- 
thing  really  analogous  to  these  parts,  and  have,  moreover,  so  peculiar  a  baUt 
and  appearance,  that  the  mere  Tyro  who  has  taken  but  a  casual  glance  at  the 
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Fenis,  Mosses,  Lichens,  Cbaraoee,  AIgs,  and  Fungi,  will  never  be  at  a  loss  to 
distinguish  them  from  every  and  all  of  the  Cotyledonoua  tribes,  Again» 
Cotyledonous  Plants  form  two  natural  gronps,  not  difficult  to  be  recog- 
nised by  external  habit,  and  may  be  defined  by  certain  characters.  In  the 
Dicotyledonous,  the  roots  taejibrmu  orjusiform^  never  truly  bulbous  ;  the  stems 
have  an  evident  bark  distinct  from  the  wood,  increasing  by  fresh  layers  within, 
(known  by  the  name  of  liber ;)  a  woody  body,  increasing  by  new  layers  on  the 
outside,  a  central  medulla  or  pith^  from  which  the  medullary  rays  diverge ;  leaves 
articulated  on  the  stem  with  branched  and  anatomising  veins ;  st.  floral  cover- 
ing or  Perianth,  mostly  double  (Calyx  and  Corolla,)  with  the  parts  of  the  flower 
very  commonly  guinary  rarely  indeed  ternary;  an  Embryo  with  two  ofK 
posite  (rarely  more  and  then  verticillate)  Cotyledonous ;  a  rtuUcle  exposed,  or 
external  developing  at  once  into  the  root ;  hence  the  class  is  by  some  called  £x- 
ooENBiS.  The  MoNOCOTYLBDONBS  have  the  root  JIbrous,  Ireqvteutly  bulbous, 
or  rather  bulbi/eror,  the  siems  have  no  distinct  bark,  no  real  wood,  no  medul- 
lary canal,  no  medullary  rays ;  there  are  no  annual  layers,  but  the  tubular  vessels 
are  indiscriminately  scattered,  and  the  increase  takes  place  in  the  centre  -,  the 
leaves  are  frequently  sheathing  at  the  base,  they  are  firmly  attached  to  the  stem, 
and  have  parallel  veins;  sometimes  connected  by  transverse  ones,  rarely 
branched  or  anatomising;  floral  covering  or  perianth,  mostly  single,  or,  if  dou- 
ble, the  outer  and  inner  are  rarely  distinguishable  in  colour  and  form,  and  the 
parts  of  the  flower  are  veiy  generally  ternary ;  Embryo  with  only  one  cotyledon  ^ 
a  radicle,  usually  inclosed  within  the  substance  of  the  embryo,  which  it  bursts 
on  its  developement,  hence  the  term  Sndogens,  applied  by  some  to  this  class. 
The  key  to  the  study  of  the  Natural  arranyHiapnt,  let  it  be  remembered,  and  a 
most  important  one  it  is,  is  the  Linnean  system ;  for  when  a  person  has  once  ac- 
quired a  general  knowledge  of  plants  by  that  simple  method,  he  will  find  the 
path  to  this  higher  department  smooth  and  easy,  which  to  another  would  appear 
fuU  of  asperities  and  difficulties." 


PRACTICAL  GARDENING,  CLEAR,  SIMPLE,  AND  CONCISE, 

FOB  THB  D8E  OF  ALL  CLA88B8  ; 
Contsining  many  new  sad  valuable  Dlreettoiit  lor  improved  Coltore  and  carlj  Produetion- 

BY  MARTIN  DOYLE, 

Author  of  **  Hints  to  Small  Farmers,^*  8fc,  Sfc.  ^.— 12»ik?.— 1«.  6d, 

Wb  are  much  gratified  with  the  contents  of  this  little  book ;  its  simplicity  may 
render  it  of  considerable  use.  Mr.  Doyle  has  divided  his  subject  into  three  parts. 
In  the  first  are  given  Directions  for  Sowing,  Planting,  &c  in  the  form  of  a 
monthly  calendar.  The  second  contains  Observations  on  the  Culture  of  Seeds 
and  Plants,  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Calendar ;  and  the  third  furnishes  the 
reader  with  necessary  information,  on  Producing  early  Crops  of  Vegetables, 
and  the  Treatment  of  some  of  the  Fniit-Trees  usually  growing  in  the  kitchen. 
The  whole,  together  with  an  index,  comprises  1 12  pages,  and  may  be  considered 
an  excellent  treatise  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  cottager. 

Y 
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EXTRACTS. 

HORTICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Culture  of  the  Pine-Apple. — ^To  grow  this  ezodc  to  perfection^  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  protect  it  from  the  severity  of  the  climate  all  the  year ;  aad  that  mode 
of  pfote<»tioD  is  best  which  admits  the  greatest  qnaotity  of  light.  The  two  most 
frequent  evils  in  growing  pines,  are  Iceeptag  them  in  too  hot  a  pit,  and  suffering 
the  soil  in  the  pots  to  become  too  dry.  Too  great  a  heat  from  the  bark  most  be 
avoided  by  a  regular  tuppfy  of  fresh  bark  to  the  front  and  back  of  the  pit,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  necessity  of  adding  a  large  quantity  at  the  time  of  shifting  the 
l^ines,  by  riddling  the  earthy  part  out  of  the  old  bark,  and  mixing  the  old  aad 
new  well  together,  to  prevent  excessive  fermentation.  The  bark  heat  is  too  great 
if  it  be  above  100  degrees,  Fahr.  The  heat  may  be  checked  by  pouring  water  on 
the  bed,  by  piercing  perpendicular  holes  with  a  strong  smooth  rod  of  considera- 
ble thickness,  by  keeping  the  houses  cooler  than  usual,  and  by  a  more  free 
admission  of  air.  If  the  temperature  in  any  day  rise  to  80  deg.  inside,  the 
pines  in  fruit  may  safely  be  syringed  over  the  whole  herb,  three,  four,  or  in  hot 
weather,  six  days  in  the  week.  At  any  time  of  the  year,  if  there  be  plenty  of  sun- 
•bine,  theae  plants  may  be  syringed.  The  succession  plants  also  may  be  syringed 
regularly  from  March  to  September.  During  this  operation,  a&d  on  days  when 
the  syringe  is  not  employed,  keep  up  a  considerable  degree  of  moisture  in  the 
internal  air,  by  pouring  water  on  the  flues.  The  only  point  to  be  attended  to, 
is,  to  see  that,  either  by  sunshine  or  artificial  heat,  the  seeming  excess  of  water  is 
evaporated.  Give  water  to  the  roots,  as  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the 
pots  appears  dry,  which  may  be  about  once  a  week ;  give  the  most  water  to  th^ 
•White  Providence,  Enville,  and  Queen's,  and  less  to  the  Antigua,  Havannah,  and 
Montserrat  kinds.  The  quantity  given  to  each  plant,  must  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  gardener,  who  has  the  charge  of  them.  Give  quite  as  much  more  in 
summer  as  in  winter.  The  water  used  should  be  as  rich  as  possible,  by  mixing 
with  it  the  richest  manure,  such  as  hen-dung  and  soot ;  this  is  to  be  used  from 
March  to  September,  and  once  or  twice  in  October,  to  pine  plante  of  evcfy  age. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  when  given  must  be  90  degrees.  Cease  watering, 
either  by  the  syringe  or  at  the  root,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  change  for 
ripening,  1%  i$  always  an  object  to  keep  all  the  plants  **  slowhf  growing  at  all 
seasons  qfthe  year.''* 

Take  off  no  roots  at  any  time,  but  such  as  have  become  dead ;  and  attend 
particularly  to  draining  the  soil  in  the  pots,  by  placing  at  the  bottom  of  each 
pot  some  clean  river  gravel,  cleared  from  all  sand ;  and  upon  this  put  a  little 
moss,  to  prevent  the  soil  from  washing  down  and  filling  up  this  draining.  The 
soil  should  be  as  open  as  possible,  consisting  of  rotten  sods  and  vegeteble  mould, 
in  a  decaying  state,  formed  of  small  sticks,  leaves,  &c.,  and  well  rotted  cow-dung 
in  equal  parts,  with  one-tenth  of  ground  bones  mixed  together  when  wanted. 
There  is  reason  to  think  coagulated  blood  may  be  used  to  give  increased  richness 
to  the  soil,  with  benefit  A  frequent  and  injurious  practice  is  placing  the  plants 
too  thick  in  the  bed,  and  by  that  means  preventing  their  regular  expansion  and 
free  growth  in  their  natural  form.  In  the  succession  house^  let  the  back  row,  be 
more  than  a  yard  asunder,  and  let  them  gradually  diminish  in  distance  to  the 
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front  row,  where  they  should  average  eighteen  inches  asunder.  Use  deep  pots, 
and  have  them,  as  much  as  possible,  plunged  quite  up  to  the  rims.  The  best 
pines  in  the  last  potting  may  be  left  unfilled  up ;  and  in  the  spring  pull  off  a 
few  of  the  lower  leaves,  remove  part  of  the  exhausted  soil,  and  add  about  five 
inches  of  fresh  compost,  with  a  quart  of  bone-dust  extra  to  each  plant  Conti- 
nue  due  attention  to  every  plant  till  it  has  perfected  its  fhiit;  never  huddling 
any  plants  together,  under  the  idea  that  they  will  fruit  off  just  as  well.  Never 
admit  any  air  into  the  fruiting-house,  until  the  thermometer  indicates  80  degs. 
TTie  succession  houses  having  vines  in  them,  must,  of  course,  have  air  to  suit 
them,  which  is  generally  such  as  suits  the  pines  also.  During  bright  sunshine, 
keep  the  walks  always  wet.  It  is  of  importance  to  have  two  fruiting.houses ; 
one  for  plants  in  fhiit  for  winter,  and  fte  other  for  those  of  summer.  By  keep* 
log  them  separate,  the  plants  in  fruit,  especially  in  winter,  can  be  properly 
syringed,  watered,  and  kept  at  a  higher  temperature  than  would  be  prudent  if 
they  were  mixed  with  those  intended  to  fruit  the  spring  following. — Thos. 
Appleby. — Gard,  Mag. 

Remedy  foe  FRurr.TREBS  casting  tqeik  Feuit. — It  is  well  known  that 
although  some  trees  both  of  peach,  apricot,  plum,  apple,  &c  are  well  furnished 
with  blossom-buds,  the  blossoms  often  fail  in  their  impregnation,  and  fall  off; 
and  when  they  are  impregnated  and  set,  they  fall  off  at  the  stoning.  Frequently, 
although  they  survive  the  stoning,  they  become  prematurely  ripe  and  fall  off,  and 
very  few,  if  any,  of  the  fruit  attain  maturity,  while  those  which  do  ripen  become 
vapid  and  have  no  flavour.  These  failures  have  been  proved  to  arise  from  un- 
wholesome food,  a  remedy  for  which  may  be  found  by  the  following  method  : 
Having  selected  a  tree  that  is  in  good  condition,  and  well  furnished  with  blos- 
som-buds, just  as  the  blossoms  are  beginning  to  expand,  take  a  potatoe-fork,  and 
with  it  make  holes  all  over  the  surface  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  roots  (which 
extends  as  far  from  the  stem  as  the  branches)  at  about  eighteen  inches  apart, 
forcing  in  the  fork  to  the  full  depth  of  the  tines,  and  giving  it  a  gentle  heave, 
by  pressing  on  the  end  of  the  handle ;  then,  having  dissolved  some  nitre  in  wa- 
ter, in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  three  gallons  of  water,  fill  the  holes  with 
the  solution.  No  manure  must  be  given ;  but  if,  afW  the  stoning  o(  the  fruit, 
the  tree  should  appear  unable  to  sustain  its  crop  of  fruit,  the  following  prepa- 
ration may  be  given,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  nitre : — ^To  one  gallon  of  blood 
add  one  gallon  of  water,  and  one  ounce  of  potash ;  stir  the  mixture  well,  and  let 
it  stand  for  a  week  or  ten  days ;  then  pour  off  the  solution  from  the  clot,  and, 
mixing  one  gallon  of  this  liquid  with  four  gallons  of  water,  give  it  to  the  trees  as 
above.  The  remaining  clot  may  be  dissolved  by  adding  to  it  one  quart  of 
slacked  lime,  and  one  gallon  of  water  to  one  gallon  of  dot;  but  this  golution 
must  not  be  given  to  fruit-trees,  as  it  will  produce  the  effect  which  the  nitre  is 
intended  to  remedy.  It  will,  however,  prove  a  good  manure  for  the  cabbage 
tribe,  asparagus,  celery,  &c. — Joseph  Hatward. — Gard.  Mag, 

Uselessnbss  of  Earthing  up  Potatoes. — By  drawing  up  the  earth  over 
the  potatoe,  in  sloping  ridges,  it  is  deprived  of  its  due  supply  of  moisture  by 
rains ;  for  when  they  fall,  the  water  is  cast  into  the  ditches.  Further,  in  regard 
to  the  idea,  that  by  thus  earthing  up  the  number  of  tubers  is  increased,  the  ef- 
fect is  quite  the  reverse ;  for  experience  proves,  that  a  potatoe  placed  an  inch 
only  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  will  produce  more  tubers  than  one  planted 
at  the  depth  of  a  foot. — ^Joseph  Hayward. — Card.  Mag. 
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Culture  of  thb  White  and  Pukple  Double- Flowered  Rockets. — As 
soon  as  the  plants  hietve  done  flowering,  cut  the  flower  steins  half-way  down ;  by 
so  doing,  several  small  shoots  will  appear  at ,  the  uppermost  part  of  the  portion 
of  the  stem  left  remaining.  .IThen  draw  a  small  quantity  of  soil  round  the  stools, 
and,  if  the  weather  be  dry,  give  them  water  at  difierent  times,  afterwards  make  a 
bed  under  a  south  wall  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand.  Next  take  ofi*  all 
the  strongest  shoots,  either  at  the  root,  or  at  the  upper  part  of  the  stalks,  and 
plant  them  in  the  prepared  bed.  In  about  a  month,  go  over  them  again,  and 
take  away  all  the  strongest  shoots, and  plant  them  as  before;  for  by  so  doing  the 
shoots  left  have  a  better  dianoe  of  growing.  Continue  the  iU>ove  practice  until 
all  the  sh.oots  are  taken  from  the  parent  plants,  which  then  generally  die. — 
William  Whiddon. — Gard.  Afa^. 

New  and  Rare  Plants,  Figured  in  the  Bo^nical  Periodicals  for  June. 
CLASS  I.— DICOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS  OR  EXOGENES. 

ORDER  sol^aneje. — The  Nightshade  Tribe. 

NicoTi^ANA  LONGiFL^ORA. — Loug-flowered  Tobacco.  This  curious  species  of 
tobacco  forms  another  interesting  addition  to  the  flower-border;  its  long,  slender, 
dingy- white  blossoms  being  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  for  several  months 
in  succession.  The  singular  phenomenon,  common  to  many  white  and  dingy 
flowers,  of  expanding  only  at  night,,  or  in  cloudy  weather,  occurs  also  in  this 
plant  It  is  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Tweedie; 
and  from  seeds  received  from  that  enterprising  collector,  the  plant  was  raised 
by  M.  Neill,  of  Cannon-Mills,  near  Edinburgh.  Culture. — It  is  a  half-hardy  an- 
nual, thriving  best  in  light  rich  soil,  and  is  increased  by  seeds. — SweeVs  FL  Gar, 

NicoTi^ANA  pe'rsica. — Shiraz  Tobacco.  This  is  rather  a  handsome  annual, 
exhaling  a  faint  but  pleasant  odour  in  the  evening,  at  which  time  its  white  flow- 
ers are  in  perfection.  In  Persia,  it  grows  three  or  four  feet  high.  CuUure, — It 
appears  to  require  a  dark  rich  soil,  and  most  abundant  watering  during  all  the 
season  of  heat. — Bot.  Reg, 

ONAGRARiiE. — The  Evening  Primrose  Tribe. 

CEnotb^era  densifl^ora. — Close-flowered  Evening  Primrose.  A  remarkable 
and  new  species,  of  which  seeds  were  sent  by  Mr.  Douglas,  from  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, in  1831.  It  proves  to  be  a  hardy  annual,  bears  numerous  rose-coloured 
flowers  of  a  small  size,  and  produces  abundance  of  seed.  In  some  respects,  this 
is  difierent  from  the  numerous  species  of  Evening  Primrose  already  in  cultiva- 
tion. Its  peculiar  habit  arises  from  each  of  the  axillary  buds  of  tlie  main  stem, 
which  usually  produce  a  single  flower,  developed  into  a  short  branch,  itself  bear- 
ing flowers  in  the  axille  of  its  leaves.  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Lindley  is  inclined 
to  consider  it  a  connecting  link  between  Gaura  and  Oenothera. — Bot.  Reg. 

POMACES. — The  Apple  Tribe. 

Amela'nchier  flo'rida. — Many-flowered  Amelanchier.  A  native  of  North- 
west America,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Douglas.  It  forms  a  handsome  hardy 
shrub,  in  the  way  of  the  Snowy  Mespilus,  flowering  in  May.  Like  that  species  it 
is  best  propagated  by  layers. 
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scROPHULARlNBiE. — The  Figwort  Tribe. 
MiMCLUS  ROSBUS. — Rosy  MoDkey-flower.  This  beautiful  Monkey-flower  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Douglas  from  Northern  California,  in  1831.  In  his  letter  to  the 
Hprticultoral  Society,  he  spoke  of  it  as  extremely  rare,  and  the  most  striking  ob- 
ject he  had  met  with  in  that  country.  A  very  few  grains  of  seed  were  all  that 
reached  England ;  and  from  these  a  small  number  of  plants  was  obtained.  It 
is  found  rather  difficult  to  manage,  or  the  right  mode  of  treating  it  has  not  yet 
been  tried ;  for  the  plants  kept  in  the  open  border  during  the  summer  by  no 
means  answered  the  expectations  entertained  of  them.  Only  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  seed  was  saved  last  year,  by  which  means  it  has  been  preserved.  It  is 
however  a  perennial,  and  may  be  readily  multiplied  by  cuttings.  The  plants  in 
the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  have  been  potted  in  loam  and  leaf- 
mould,  and  have  been  kept  under  glass.  They  are  succeeding  much  better  this 
season  than  the  last — Bot,  Reg, 

BPACRiDKiB. — ^The  Epacris  Tribe: 

Epacrts  campanulata  alba, — White-flowering  Bell-shaped  Epacris.  This  is 
a  native  of  New  South  Wales.  It  is  a  very  lively  and  beautiful  plant,  growing 
to  the  height  of  from  one  to  two  feet,  and  requiring  the  protection  of  an  airy 
greenhouse.  It  should  be  potted  in  sandy  peat  soil,  and  will  propagate  by  cut- 
tings.— Bot,  Cab, 

Epacris  Cbrjeflora. — Wax-flowered  Epacris.  This  species  is  a  native  of 
Van  Dieman's  Land,  was  raised  at  the  botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  from  seeds 
communicated  by  Mr.  Newbiggin ;  and  likewise  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Craig,  in 
January  1831.  It  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  April  and  May,  1832,  the  plants 
being  still  very  small.  Many  of  the  plants  flowered  much  more  ftvely  in  March 
and  April  this  year. — Graham. — Bot  Mag,  The  flowers  are  white,  having 
something  of  the  appearance  of  wax,  from  whence  it  derives  its  specific  name. 
Its  culture  will  most  likely  be  the  same  as  the  other  species  of  Epacris. 

CRUCiFBR^. — ^The  Cruciferous  Tribe. 

Arabib  R08BA. — Rofle-colo\ired  Rock  Cress.  This  species  is  a  native  of  Cala- 
bria,  and  it  is  best  treated  by  keeping  it  under  a  frame,  though  it  will  perhaps 
prove  quite  hardy,  only  having  its  flowers  retarded  Jby  the  backwardness  of  our 
springs.  The  flowers  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  collected 
into  a  dense,  rounded  raceme  or  corymb,  of  a  beautiful  and  rather  deep  rose-co- 
lour.— Bot,  Mag, 

CLASS  II.— MONOCOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS  OR  ENDOGENES. 

ORCHIDEJB. — ^The  Orchis  Tribe. 

Dbndrobium  pvlchbllubi. — ^The  Handsome  Dendrobium.  This  superb 
species  is  a  native  of  India,  where  it  probably  grows  upon  trees.  The  flowers  are 
exceedingly  beautiful,  being  of  a  delicate  white,  tipped  with  rose-colour,  and  the 
centre  part  of  each  of  a  bright  rich  orange.  It  appears  to  thrive  best  in  a  small 
pot  of  moss,  kept  inoist,  and  suspended  from  a  rafter  in  the  stove;  it  makes 
many  branches,  with  numerous  little  roots  pushing  out  in  all  directions,  (Bot. 
Cab,)  by  which  it  may  be  propagated. 

ASPHODELBiE. — The  Asphodel  Tribe. 

Callipr^ova  l^utba. — ^Yellow  Pretty-fiaoe.  Received  from  Mr.  Douglas  as 
'*  a  new  genus  allied  to  Brodisea :"  it  was  found  in  Northern  California,  but  in 
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what  situations  we  are  not  informed.  It  proves  to  be  a  hardy,  veiy  handsome, 
bulbous  plant,  growing  freely  in  a  shaded  peat  border,  and  flowering  in  July. 
It  is  propagated  by  offsets,  which  it  produces  pretty  freely. — Bot,  Reg. 

BCITAMINB2E. — The  Ginger  Tribe. 
CoBTUS  PICTU8. — Variegated-flowered  Costus.  Introduced  from  Mexico  by 
seeds  communicated  to  Mr.  Lambert  by  M.  Deppe,  a  zealous  Prussian  botanist, 
who  has  been  engaged  for  several  yean  prosecuting  researches  in  Natural  His- 
tory  in  that  country.  The  plant  flowers  more  freely,  and  appears  to  be  less  ten- 
der than  the  other  species  at  present  cultivated  in  the  gardens. — (Bot,  Beg.) 
It  bears  orange-coloured  flowers  striped  with  crimson;  and  should  be  kept  in  the 
stove,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  Zingiber. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

PAOON08TIC8  OF  THB  Wbathbk. — It  IS  often  remarked,  that  the  most  extrs- 
ordinaiy  ehanges  take  place  in  the  barometer  during  the  first  two  and  the  last 
two  months  of  the  year,  which  is  but  saying,  that  these  changes  happen  in  the 
four  coldest  months  of  the  year,  viz. .  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the 
«od  of  February.  When  Ae  barometer  falls,  and  the  thermometer  rises,  rain 
may  be  expected,  especially  in  winter.  In  summer,  during  settled  fair  weadier, 
both  are  high.  A  severe  frost  in  winter  is  always  preceded  by  a  great  rise  of  the 
barometer,  and  a  proportionable  fall  of  the  thermometer.  When  the  barometer 
in  winter,  or  near  the  vernal  or  autamnal  equinox,  is  at,  or  below  29  degs.  50 
or  dwngeable,  aod  suddenly  descends  two  or  three  tenths,  a  gale  of  wind  and 
rain  may  be  expected.  When  the  same  change  takes  place  in  sununer,  and 
early  in  autumn,  it  may  precede  either  a  gale  of  wind  or  only  a  thunder  storm. 
When  the  mercury  in  the  tube  is  fluctuating,  unsettled  weather  may  be  expected. 
A  sadden  rise  in  the  barometer  is  no  proof,  at  any  time,  of  a  continnanoe  of  fair 
weather :  bat  in  rainy  and  doady  weather,  when  the  mercury  is  convex,  and 
continues  to  rise  slowly  for  two  or  three  days  successively,  settled  weather,  for 
nearly  a  week  at  least,  may  be  expected.  In  fine  weather,  when  the  mercory, 
being  nearly  30  degrees,  and  concuve,  continues  gradually  to  descend  for  some 
days,  rainy  and  stormy  weather  will  soon  follow. 

A  current  of  air  from  the  north,  inclining  either  eastward  or  westward,  will 
produce  a  condensation  of  the  atmosphere,  and  consequently  oanae  a  lAse  in  the 
barometer,  the  result  being  osaally  diy,  cold,  or  cool  weather,  according  to  the 
season.  A  soafherly  wind,  eitlier  easterly  or  vesteriy,  especially  Hie  latter,  will 
generally  make  the  mercory  in  the  tabe  descend.  A  soath-west  wind  iCitoon- 
tinne  twentj-four  hoars,  sddom  Ikils  to  prodaoe^ritn. 

la  foggy  weather,  if  the  barometer  remain  stationaiy,  and  especially  if  convex 
and  inclined  to  rise,  and  when  the  fog  disnpates  as  the  son  advances  towards  the 
meridian,  fine  weather  will  fSollow ;  bat  otherwise  rain.  A  ground  fog  in  the 
evening  will  almost  always  be  followed  by  fine  weather  the  next  day.  When 
the  mercury  in  the  barometer  is  concave,  although  it  may  hare  risen  in  the  night 
in  consequence  of  a  hoar-fWMt,  if  the  douds  in  the  morning,  towards  the  east, 
about  sunrise,  are  of  a  deep  red  colour,  rain  will  almost  certainly  follow,  often  it 
will  fall  in  heavy  showers  in  the  coarse  of  the  day. 
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If  the  wind  be  westerly,  a  rainbow  in  the  morning  iudieates  rain.  The  baro- 
meter will  then  certainly  descend,  and  very  often  the  thermometer  will  be  higher 
than  the  usu^  temperature  of  the  season.  But  with  the  wind  m  the  same  quar- 
ter, -especially  when  the  western  clouds  have  a  bright  tinge  of  red,  a  rainbow  in' 
the  evening,  towards  sunset,  is  almost  a  sdre  presage  of  fine  weather  the  follow- 
ing day. 

When  it  rains  early  in  the  day,  with  an  easterly  wind,  the  rain  almost  always 
continues  until  towards  noon,  but  it  is  rather  misty  or  drizzling  rain  Uttnn  heavy 
showers.  If  it  do  not  then  clear  up,  the  rain  will  not  entirely  cease  before  sunset 
The  wind  following  the  sun  in  his  diurnal  course  with  a  gentle  breeze  is  a  pre- 
sage  of  fine,  and  generally  of  settled  weather.    Bat  if  it  backs  from  the  west  to« 
wards  the  south,  rain  may  be  expected.    The  barometer  being  concBFe,  if  the 
highest  hills  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  morning,  be  cload^eapt,  and  remain 
so  till  aftemoou,  raip  may  be  expected.  But  if  the  morning  mist,  on  the  summit 
of  the  hills,  gradually  disappears  towards  QOon„  fair  weather  will  follow*    Those 
who  reside  where  there  are  no  high  hills  in  sight,  may  judge  of  the  weather  by 
the  smoke  of  the  chimnies.     If  it  spread  abroad^  and  scarcely  rise  Above  the 
house,  rain  may  be  expected  in  the  course  of  the  day.     When  it  iaomediateljr 
descends  below  the  roof  of  the  house,  rain  is  almost  certain ;  but  when  th«  air  is 
in  a  condensed  state,  the  smoke  will  rise  r^idly,  and  perpendicularly,  if  it  btf 
not  immediately  dispersed  by  the  wind.    It  is  sometimes  unadvisedly  said,  that 
the  air  is  heavy,  and  drives  down  the  smokey  but  the  fact  is  precisely  otherwise; 
for  when  the  atmosphere  is  most  condensed  it  immediately  jabsorbs  the  amoke^ 
as  well  as  all  other  vapours  and  exhalationsb    Hence  a  condenaed  state  of  thef 
atmosphere,  which  raises  the  barometer,  produces  fair  weather,  and  the  contraiy 
high  wind,  and  rain,  or  both. 

Notes  on  Mildew  from  a  Lecture  delivered  by  Professor  Lindley,  April  24, 
at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Rooms,  Regent-Street,  London.  One  of  the  most 
important  errors  existing  respecting  Mildew,  is  the  belief  so  common  amongst 
gardeners  and  agriculturalists,  that  one  kind  of  mildew  will  infect  several  kinds 
of  plants.  This  can  never  be  the  case ;  for  each  tribe  of  plants  has  a  mildew 
peculiar  to  itself,  which  cannot,  under  any  circumstances  aiTect  plants  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  Mildew  is  nothing  more  than  different  kinds  of  fungi,  or  parasites, 
attacking  different  kinds  of  plants,  varying  in  appearance  and  species  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  plants  attacked.  It  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  agricultu- 
rist, but  the  gardener  suffers  severely  firom  it 

These  fungi  are  divided  into  thiee  cl«ssss>-^1st  Those  wltieh  grov,  ar  zither 
lie  OB  the  surface  of  leaves,  and  which  perhaps  do  pot  derive  any  ntitriibcgrt  fironi 
the  plant  2.  Those  which  are  formed  in  the  interior  of  1^.  stew  or  leal^  nnd 
protrude  tharaaalves  firom  it  vhen  ripe.  9L  Those  whsoh  only  atteek  the  roCfsu 
All  are  extremely  simple  in  their  organization,  and  very  minute  in  their  forms  ; 
they  seldom  appear  but  in  the  autumn,  except  in  forcing<houseSb 

The  first  daas,  or-mildew  composed  of  those  fungi  that  live  on  the  surface  of 
the  leaves,  iigure  a  plant  by  preventing  its  respimtfon,  though  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  draw  any  nourishment  from  it  One  of  the  most  common  of  the  fungi 
which  attack  the  common  cabbage  is  the  Cylindrosp^rium  concentricum,  (Fig. 
41,)  having  the  appearance  of  small  white  patches,  or  specks  of  frosty  in- 
crustation, which  when  magnified  are  found  to  consist  of  a  number  of  small  cy- 
linders, lying  end  to  end  or  across  each  other.    These  are  filled  with  seed  and 
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burat  oheu  ripe,  scanering  itin  every  direclioD     WlerBver  it  bill  upoa   Uk 
leaf  it  takes  root,  and  the  tangaa  spreads  rapidly  41 

The  superficiBl  mildev,  wbich  aOada 
rose-trees  and  many  other  Soveriog  fjiruba, 
is  a  kind  of  UrMo.  This  name,  derived  from 
uro  to  bum  or  leiHrah,  ii  applied  to  those 
<>ecasi<HiaI  disoolorationB  of  the  nirfacea  of 
plants  whieb  were  formerly  attributed  to 
blights,  or  injaries  from  the  atmospbtire, 
and  which  have  the  i^tpeanuee  of  a  browo 
powder.  Ur*4o  eOrlsa  (Pig.  42,)  gen««lly 
shows  itself  im  the  Qoder  sides  of  the  leave!  of  Rosicen,  and  spreads  rapidly. 
UrMo  lUse  ig  another  kind,  which  also  attacks  rose-trees.  Tlie  fOngtis  caUed 
AcroepMum  nH>DiBi3dei  (Fig.  43,}  con.  4S 

dsts  of  a  Dtiinber  of  globules  attached 
to  eicb  other,  which,  when  magnified, 
^>pear  like   the  beads  of    a  necklace, 
and   in  many   cases    are  found   st 
ing  upright.    When  ripe,  these  globules  * 
fall,  and,  taking  root,  form  fresh  strings, 
or  necklaces  like  the  fint     Sumet 
little  tufls  of  these  gobules  appear  fixed 
to  stalks,  and,  from  some  Rucied  rei 
blanee  to  the  broihea  used  for  aprink 
h<Jy  water,  anucalled  Aipergillus,  (Fig.  44).    The  superficial  mildew  which  ii 
fects  the  onion,  aai  is  fktal  to  (kM  plant,  is  called  BoHytii.    Its  name  aigcifles 


bunch  of  gtapes  i  it  is  thus  called  (nnn  a  ftuded  resemblance  existing  between  that 
ftait  and  its  clusters  of  little  globular  seeds  and  seed-vessels.  The  bean  and  pea 
have  a  saperflcial  mildew,  (Urido  FAbs)  which  spreads  along  their  leaves  like 
white  roots  curiously  interlaced.  From  these  roots  spring  a  numberof  branch- 
like  shoots,  each  bearing  a  ball'like  bead,  or  brown  berry,  whkh  when  ripe, 
bums,  and  diKharges  seed. 


(  To  bt  conlanted  in 
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PART  III. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

I.— QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

Wbat  18  Mft.  Stafvord's  Mode  of  Dbstkotiiio  SpABEOwst — On  looldog 
oyer  your  HorticuUurai  Register^  I  see  a  reference  to  a  method  of  destroying 
Sparrows  given  in  a  previons  number,  which  I  cannot  find.  May  I  request  you 
to  let  me  know  the  method,  for  I  find  them  exceedingly  mischievous  ?  In  return 
I  beg  to  give  an  eflectual  Recipe  for  destroying  Caterpillars  on  gooseberry-trees. 
Early  in  March  dig  the  ground  round  the  g^ooseberry-trees,  a  full  spade  deep, 
and  you  will  buiy  the  eggs  of  the  caterpillars  for  that  season.  This  I  have 
found  to  be  a  sure  remedy.  Jas.  Allin. 

Antwer. — Mr.  Stafford's  mode  of  destroying  Sparrows  stated  Vol.  1,  p.  178,  is 
to  take  a  flat  earthen  dish,  put  a  quantity  of  soaked  bread  in  it,  and  place  it  upon 
a  gardien  wall,  out  of  the  reach  of  any  domestic  fowl.  Having  fed  them  regularly 
for  six  or  eight  days,  mix  a  small  quantity  of  white  anenic  with  the  breaJ, 
which  will  speedily  poison  them.  This  as  well  as  fOTmer  feedings  should  be 
f^ven  eariy  in  the  morning.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  much  caution  is 
required  in  the  use  of  this  remedy,  lest  children  should  get  at  it  If  Nux  Vomic 
would  answer  the  same  end,  it  would  be  much  safer.  Conductor. 

The  Plant  Figured  Page  140  is  not  the  Ficaria  ranunculoideb. — 
I  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  an  error  in  your  number  for  March,  page  140, 
in  the  representation  of  the  figure  of  the  Ranunculus  Ficaria,  which  must  have 
been  intended  for  some  other  plant  The  leaves  of  that  plant  all  rise  fh)m  the 
crown,  each  on  a  long  foot-stalk,  are  heart»flhaped,  slightly  succulent,  and 
smooth-edged,  not  serrated.  I  inclose  in  this  note,  a  small  specimen.  Sir  Jas. 
E.  Smith,  Esq.  Flor.  2nd  Edit  VoL  3,  page  47,  strongly  objects  to  *^  nmimcu- 
loidaP  as  a  name  for  it  Johnson's  Gerard  has  an  excellent  figure  of  the  plant, 
under  the  old  name  of  Chelidonium  minus,  p.  Sid.  T.  B.  Buxton. 

Answer. — ^The  error  originated  in  our  draughtsman,  and  how  it  escaped  our 
notice  we  can  scarcely  tell.    We  will,  in  our  next,  give  a  true  figure  of  the  plant 

Remarks  on  Pruning  Forest  Trees. — ^There  are  in  a  paper  signed  George, 
in  your  last  number,  some  strictures  on  pruning,  evidently  written  by  a  person 
who  has  never  seen  trees  tmnualhf  pruned  for  a  period  of  twenty  or  even  ten 
years,  and  therefore  he  can  be  no  judge  of  the  immense  advantages  attending  this 
mode  of  managing  timber.  As  respects  ornamental  trees,  I  perfectly  coincide 
with  him,  and  consequently  difler  from  your  fkoetious  correspondent,  Howden. 
He  is  a  comical,  but  I  have  no  doubt  a  very  honest  fellow,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  more  of  his  remarks  in  your  interesting  work.  Pray  ask  your  readers  to  prune 
half  an  acre  every  year  from  the  time  of  planting,  or  fifty  trees  in  hedge-rcywb  for 
a  period  of  ten  yean,  that  is,  taking  out  finom  three  to  five  of  the  largest  and 
strongest  shoots,  and  then  I  will  allow  that  they  are  judges  of  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  attending  this  system,  which  is  found  so  beneficial,  wherever  it 
has  «  Fair  Play."  V. 

Rhubarb  Plants. — In  answer  to  the  enquiry  of  your  correspondent  **  F." 
Vol.  1,  page  666,  I  have  to  observe  that  it  is,  I  believe,  an  ascertatned  fact,  that 
allowing  plants  to  seed  has  an  exhausting  effect,  as  well  upon  the  plants  them- 
selves, as  upon  the  soil  they  grow  in.     Some,  which,  if  prevented  horn  seeding, 

prove  perennial,  uniformly  die  the  following  winter,  if  allowed  to  seed.     Others, 
if  raised  too  late  to  blossom  the  year  in  which  they  are  sown,  arc  well  known  to 
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produce  more  vigorous  plants  and  consequently  finer  flowers,  the  year  following. 
Applying  this  principle  to  my  Rhubarb,  I  remove  its  blossom-buds  in  their  ear- 
liest infancy,  except  when  I  wish  to  perfect  a  few  of  its  seeds :  this,  however,  I 
have  rarely  attempted,  as  like  the  Potatoe,  it  is  much  more  speedily  propc^[;ated 
through  the  medium  of  its  roots  than  by  sowing  the  seed.  Whenever  I  have 
allowed  a  Rhubarb  plant  to  ripen  its  seed,  I  have  found  it  sufier  in  the  Tigoor  of 
its  leaveajy  not  only  during  the  year  of  its  flowering,  but  on  the  following  year  also.. 

Edwd.  Bat  Am. 

How  DOES  Mr.  Hoa&b,  of  Sidlesham,  Trbat  his  Vines  ? — As  you  are 
kind  enough  to  answer  the  Queries  of  your  numerous  correspondents,  or  at  least 
most  of  themi  allow  me  to  refrosh  your  memory  respecting  the  foUowmg,  to 
whioh  I  have  long  been  waiting  for  answers.  At  page  473,  VoL  1,  your  oorres- 
dent  Suffolk  enquires  as  to  the  peculiar  method  of  training  the  Black  Ham- 
burg  Vine  on  the  open  wall,  practised  by  Mr.  Hoare,  of  Sidlesham.  Will  he 
favour  us  with  an  account  of  it  f  or  would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  do  it  for  him  t 
Again,  page  573,  Vol.  I,  does  Mr.  Mills  mean  that  grapes  can  be  grown  on  the 
»fntr  system  under  glass  only  f  And  which  do  you  consider  the  beet  method  of 
spur  pruning;  the  one  of  cutting  off  the  wood  of  the  foregoing  summer,  below 
any  visible  eye  or  bud,  as  he  recommends,  or  the  one  mentioned  in  Vol.  2,  pages 
4  and  5,  of  pruning  away  all  the  foregoing  summers*  wood  but  one  eye.  And 
would  not  this  latter  plan  soon  aUow  the  spun  to  be  long,  even  more  than  a  foot 
or  two,  and  become  veiy  unsightly  f  Permit  me  also  to  add  the  fcdlowing  Que- 
ries.— Would  not  grapes,  say  the  Black  Hamburg,  Frontignac,  &c.  ripen  well  if 
grown  in  pots^  trained  against  a  south  wall  during  the  summer  months,  and 
then  took  into  a  warm  rooin^  to  be  placed  close  to  a  window  having  a  south  as- 
pect ?  Last  year  I  purchased  some  fine  Dahlias  ready  struck,  but  this  year  not 
having  a  hotbed  or  greenhouse  in  whioh  to  strike  them,  bow  most  I  manage 
tbem  f  Would  they  sucoeed,  if  the  roots  were  parted  and  planted  onoe  in  the 
borders,  or  in  a  bed  f  If  these  Queries  be  not  considered  too  trifling,  or  beneath 
your  notice,  answers  to  them  next  month,  if  possible,  will  greatly  oblige  a  rago. 
lar  Subscriber.  Aoolsscsns. 

Vines  in  Pots. — With  reference  to  certain  Questions  proposed  by  Vigomi- 
ensis,  page  381,  respecting  the  treatment  of  Vines  in  Pots,  the  reply  to  Ques- 
tion 1st;  is.  That  the  pota  containing  the  plants  are  placed  on  the  front  flue  of 
a  vinery,  the  year  preceding  their  introduction  into  the  house  where  they  bear. 
Their  distance  from  the  upright  glass  is  about  six  inches.  2nd.  I  seldom  make 
use  of  the  syringe,  preferring  to  throw  a  little  water  occasionally  on  tJie  flues, 
drd.  1  repot  the  plants  after  the  shoots  are  fully  developed.  4th.  The  house 
containing  the  plants  in  bearing  is  a  fruiting  pine  stove,  and  is  kept  at  about 
the  temperature  of  60  degrees  by  night,  and  70  degs.  by  day.  During  sunny- 
weather,  I  allow  the  heat  to  rise  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  higher  in  the  day  .time* 
5th.  The  quantity  of  water  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  plant  and 
other  drcumstanoea.  A  strong  youi^  plant  will  require  much  more  water  than 
a  weak  one.  No  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  stated  -times  of  watering. 
What  I  wished  to  be  understood  in  Vol.  1,  page  1  and  2,  by  directing  to  water 
so  often  in  dry  weather,  was,  that  the  plants  would  require  examining  as  often 
as  there  stated.  6th.  The  plants  complained  of  bad  not  received  the  attentio* 
necessary,  during  the  year  previous  to  the  trial  being  made,  and  probably  might 
be  deficient  of  roots,  or  the  wood  might  not  be  suflkiently  matured.     I  have 
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now  plants  making  as  strong  wood  as  those  on  the  rafters,  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  pot  cnlture  for  the  last  twelve  years.  The  plan  more  to  be  recommended 
is  to  give  each  plant  an  alternate  year  of  preparation.  7th.  The  compost  is 
merely  a  vegetable  mouldy  formed  of  the  decayed  rsfuse  of  the  garden.  8th.  It 
is  the  result  of  mismanagement  in  the  treatment  The  most  delicate  sorts  will 
be  free  from  these  attacks  when  well  managed  in  pots^  whilst  those  trained  up 
the  rafters  not  unfrequently  have  their  crops  damaged.  This  originates  in  the 
roots,  not  acting  in  concert  with  the  stem ;  yet  this  cannot  be  the  case  when 
grown  in  pots. 

I  was  honoured  the  other  day  with  a  call  by  an  eminent  gentleman,  the 
High-Sheriff  of  this  county,  who  from  my  recommendation  has  been  giving  the 
pot  «ultar«  an  extensive  and  successful  trial.  He  assured  me,  that  he  now  feels 
confidant  he  shall  be  able  to  furnish  his  table  with  grapes  throughout  the  whole 
year,  by  this  accommodating  process.  And  from  accounts  I  have  received  from 
hb  gardener,  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe,  that  a  plant  may  be  so  treated 
as  to  insure  annually  a  produce  of  from  fourteen  to  twenty  good  bunches  of  fruit 

WiUenUjff  June  Bth.  Geo.  Stafford. 

What  Treatment  do  Vines  in  Pots  reqcirs  t-^^The  very  great  success 
which  has  attended  the  modern  practice  of  growing  Vines  in  Pots,  must  recom- 
mend  the  system  to  every  practical  gardener.  I  am  persuaded  you  will  greatly 
oblige  that  very  numerous  class  of  your  subscribers,  the  proprietors  of  small 
foroing-houses ;  by  furnishing,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  best  method  of  preparing  the  plants,  and  pointing  out  what  should  be 
their  subsequent  treatment,  as  also  what  sorts  are  found  to  answer  best  T.  P.  S. 

Antwer. — ^The  chief  part,  if  not  all  of  the  infonnatioB  T.  P.  S.  wishes  to  ra- 
cdve  is  furnished  at  length  by  Mr.  SttiffiMd,  in  Vol.  1,  pages  6,  186^  and  487, 
also  in  VoL  S,  page  283,  and  in  the  present  number;  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Snelson,  in  VoL  1,  p.  236. — If  any  thing  further  be  wished,  we  are  satisfied  Mr. 
Stafibrd,  as  well  as  some  other  of  our  correspondents,  will  feel  a  pleasure  in  fur- 
nishing the  requisite  information.  Cond. 

What  kind  of  a  House  shall  I  build  for  Vines  in  PoTtt — In  the  first 
number  of  your  highly  interesting  R^fftBter,  you  mention  your  intention  of  erect- 
ing a  House  purposely  for  the  growth  of  Vines  in  Pots.  I  should  be  veiy  glad, 
in  common  I  have  no  doubt,  with  many  of  your  subscribers,  to  know  the  result 
Or  if  you,  or  any  of  your  practical  readers,  Mr.  Stafibrd  for  instance,  would 
suggest  the  plan  of  a  small  and  inexpensive  house  for  that  purpose,  you  would 
eonfiir  a  great  fitvour.  The  construction  1  conceive  might  be  most  simple,  hav- 
ing no  borders  to  prepare,  and  one  flue,  either  hot  air  or  warm  water,  would  be 
sofiioient  My  idea  is^  to  place  the  pots  close  to  the  back  wall,  and  to  train  the 
vines  up  that,  and  down  the  rafters,  which  would  check  the  rapid  growth.  No 
front  or  side  windows  would  be  requisite.  I  conclude  you  are  acquainted  with 
Ab  Dntoh  mode  of  forcing  in  woo46n  bouses,  (double)  seven  feet  high,  six  feet 
wide,  and  twelve  feet  long,  and  heated  by  manure  inside  the  house,  covered  with 
tan,  what  do  yo«  think  of  itf  M.  D« 

April  29nd,  1883. 

Antwer, — We  shall  shortly  enter  more  at  large  upon  the  Culture  of  the  Vine, 
and  shall  then  submit  our  ideas  on  the  kinds  of  houses  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  meantime,  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  any  communications 
on  the  subject,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  present  queries.  Cond. 
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n.  NATURALISTS'  CALENDAR. 

OR  OBSERVATIONS  ON  NATURE,  FOR  JULY. 
In  almost  all  dry  poaturts,  that  nnall  but  bandsome  bine-flowering  trailer,  the 
common  Milkwort,  Poljgala  Vulgaris,  (Fig.  45,  1]  may  be  faund  it  a  nippo»d 
to  possess  the  same  medicinal  propertjea  as  P.  Senega,  thongh  it  is  bnt  little  used- 
In  the  same  situations  an  abnndance  of  the  Upright  Pearl-wort  Sagina  ei«ct« 
(flg.  4,)  grows,  which  is  thought  to  be  Tery  noorishing  food  for  sheep ;  the  flow- 
ers are  white.  In  corn-fields,  a  little  pink  flowering  annual,  growing  about  three 
iaehes  high,  may  be  gathered  in  abundance.  This  is  the  little  Field- Uadder, 
Sherirdia  arvinais-  The  Knotted  Spurrey  Specula  nodosa,  (flg.  8)  grows 
plentifully  ou  sandy  heathi ;  it  bean  a  white  flower,  and  grows  ni  inches  bigfa. 
In  low  and  boggy  places  may  be  gathered  the  AnagelUs  tencUa,  or  bog  Pimper- 
nel, flg.  3,  it  bears  a  little  pink  flower,  and  grows  about  three  inches  high. 

On  ths  Colodhb  or  Fi«VBki. — A  purple  Columbine  or  blue  Lark^mr, 
held  over  alighted  match,  changes  first  to  pink  and  then  to  black.  The  niual 
varieties  of  these  flowen  an  blues,  reds,  and  whites.  The  yellow  of  other  Sow- 
the  some  is  true  of  the  green  colour  of  leavei. — 


The  Primrose,  winter  aconite,  yellow  crocus,  furee  blonom,  and  daflbdit  all  re- 
main unchanged;  but  every  other  colour  instantly  dis^>petvs.  If  a  scarlet, 
erimsoD,  or  marrow  dahlia  be  tried,  the  colour  changes,  not  to  white,  but  to  yel- 
low, a  fact  kDown  to  many  persons,  who  thus  variegate  their  growing  dahlias.* — 
£.  Blith. 

HONBT  IN  FLOwlia.— It  ^(pears  to  be  doubted  what  use  the  honey  of  floweh 
is  calculated  to  lerve.  Dr.  Darwin  supposed,  that  the  nectarions  joiec  may  be 
the  food  or  noDrishment  of  the  pistillum  and  stamina.  It  may  not  be  praump- 
tnous  to  throw  out  a  fiirther  conjecture  on  this  curious  subject  j  namely,  that  the 
nectaHous  juice  may  supply  the  pollen  itself,  »n«  that  subject  is  totally  di&r- 
ent  from  auy  part  of  the  plant,  and  may  be  produced  by  evaporation  from  the 
more  solid  port*  of  the  honey,  whilst  the  more  glutinous  and  liquid  serve  to  pro- 
duce that  unctuous  moiiture  which  always  pervades  the  stigma.  This  curiom 
•  Fidit  N>t  M>g. 
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fact  might  probably  be  ascertained  from  divesting  the  flower  of  the  honey  by  per- 
forating the  nectarine  with  a  needle,  for  the  nectarious  juice  would  then  exude, 
and  the  flower  be  less  injured  than  by  excision  or  cutting  off.  It  would  thus  be 
discovered  whether  there  were  any  pollen  in  the  anthene,  or  any  moisture  on  the 
stigma.  This  experiment  ought  to  be  performed  immediately  on  the  corolla 
opening,  at  which  period  the  nectary  begins  to  secrete  its  honey.  It  appears 
probable  that  the  pollen  of  flowers  is  the  finer  parts  of  the  honey,  which,  evapo- 
rating by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  farina.* — E.  6.  Ballard. 

Molluscous  Animals. — In  hedges  and  other  shady  situations,  the  Helix 
hortensis,  or  garden  snail,  (fig.  6)  is  common.  It  is  rather^maller  than  the  Helix 
nemoralis,  page  4,  but  much  resembles  it  both  in  shape  and  colour,  and  although 
it  feeds  on  similar  provisions  it  is  not  so  destructive.  In  stagnant  waters  and 
slowly  running  ditches  nuiy  be  found  the  Planorbis  carinatus,  (fig.  7)-  Limncus 
elongatus  (10)  and  Limneus  fragilis  (11).  The  first  of  these  is  a  horn  coloured 
shell,  transparent,  and  nearly  flafon  both  sides;  it  is  hardly  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with  five  volutions,  the  outer  one  growing  suddenly  larger.  The  second, 
Limneus  elongatus,  is  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  is  often  an  inch  or  more  long, 
regularly  tapenng,  with  seven  or  eight  volutions  or  windings.  The  Limneus 
fragilis  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  thin  and  transparent,  nearly  an  inch  long,  and 
tiqwrs  to  a  very  sharp,  point  In  rivers  and  ponds,  wherein  the  Nyxnpluee  grow, 
the  Limneus  Scaturipinum  (9)  abounds.  This  shell  is  small,  scarcely  half  a  line 
long,  and  extremely  thin  and  brittle!  It  may  be  found  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Nymphaea  alba,  and  not  uncommonly  on  the  Nuphojr  (Nymphaea) 
Intea,  the  common  white  and  yellow  water  lillies.  The  Cydostoma  productum^ 
(8)  is  a  very  scarce  shell.  It  is  of  a  jmte  straw-yellow  colour,  siid  is  about  i  of 
an  inch  long,  and  a  little  more  than  half  an  inch  broad.  These  are  occasionally 
to  be  met  with  on  the  sea  coast.  The  river  Thames  furnishes  an  abundance  of 
the  Cyclas  rivicola  (12).  This  is  the  largest  species  of  the  family,  sometimes 
measuring  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  It  is  covered  with  a  dark  homy 
green  epidermis,  under  which  it  i^  dead  white ;  the  inside  is  bluish. 

Insects. — It  has  been  said  of  our  butterflies,  that  the  natural  length  of  their 
existence  amounts  to  a  whole  year,  because,  occasionally,  during  the  spring  or 
winter,  a  specimen  is  met  with  some  months  after  the  usual  time  of  their  first 
appearance.  Such  instances  are  not  in  accordance  with  their  general  habitn,  but 
arise  from  accidental  causes,  such  as  the  insect  not  having  been  able  to  meet  with 
a  male  and  propagate  its  kind.  This  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  the  pro- 
longation of  life  among  insects ;  nature  supports  them  seemingly  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  yet  succeed  in  finding  one.  f    Solitarius. 

Cheap  Cases  for  Preseryed  Insects. — Cut  a  sheet  of  milled  board  into  a 

folio  size,  square  it  round  the  edges  and  cover  it  on  one  side,  for  the  back,  with 

neat  coloured  paper.    The  other  side,  on  which  you  intend  to  lay  the  specimens, 

cover  with  a  paper  corresponding  in  colour  with  the  ground  colour  of  the  insects 

to  be  preserved.    Then  cut  some  boards  into  slips,  about  half  an  inch  wide,  and 

of  a  thickness  to  correspond  with  the  body  of  the  insects.    Cover  them  with 

leather,  and  glue  them  round  the  edge  of  the  other  board,  which  will  form  a  sort 

of  drawer.    Having  made  as  many  of  these  drawers  of  an  equal  size  as  will  be 

convenient  to  be  put  together,  string  them  at  the  back  with  whipcord,  and  bind 

them  with  an  open  back  similar  to  a  book.    In  each  of  these  drawers  gum  the 

specimens.  {     B.  Fawcett. 

•  field  Nat.  Mag.  f  Field  Nat.  Mag.  t  Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 
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BcTTERTLiei  iND  MctTHi  or  mcHt  sorti  ue  now  on  the  wing,  uid  abound  iu 
every  qiiuter.  The  genua  Ljcmue  DOw  generally  make  their  ftppeumnoc,  none 
of  which,  hoirever,  except  the  L.  phlceai  ve  i«y  commoa.  The  L.  diqiar  tig. 
46.  ire  hare  Ken  ia   conndnable  46 

numbera,  in  NottiiiKbanulure, 
but  it  appear*  to  be  a  very  local 
apecies,  for  we  have  not  yet  ob- 
■erved  one  iu  Derbyshire.  Some 
of  our  readen  may  hftve  noticed 
tbe  devutationi  oF  a  deep  yellow 
caterpillar,  with  black  head  and 
tail,  which  perforates  the  bark  of 
our  fruit  treei,  and  enKn  into 
the  wood,  jnaking  a  hole  not 
much  larger  than  a  small  pea; 
In  GOUtequeDCe  of  their  not  being 
numerona,  they  are  not  very  dotructive,  they  e 
>t*te  in  Hay,  and  the  perfect  Hoth  comes  out 
Lei^ard  Holfa,  (Zenzen  Houli.}     Fig.  47. 

SlLDBKiry  INDICATED  BV  INSECTS. 

— Medically  coniideied,  iwarnu  at 

home  flies  indicate  nnwbulesome  air 

ather  from  the  vicinLty  of  pntrescent 

vegetable  eflSuvis,  or  want  of  ventil-  ( 

ation.  They  will  accordingly  be  found 

mod  tronblesome  in  the  airlea  laoes, 

or  narrow  Mreeu  of  ritiea,  and  n< 

le»  w>  in  the  airy  localities  of  cotta 

ges,  or  farm  bouses,  if  these  be  in 

the  vicinity  of  stable  yards,  dnng-hills,  i 

again,  and  other  congeneric  insects,  indicate  the  eiislence,  in  the  neighbourhood, 

of  stagnant  water,  and  marah  land, — a  miaamatoua*  locality  liable  to  lo*  feven, 

ague  and  rheumatism. 

Theamount  of  Sunshine  during  the  month  of  Hay  is  as  follows: 

I  ^^'"S-    I  ,^™™?-    I      '^o'^t-       I      Avcragi  Dailg. 


mpost  heaps,  hot-bedi,  &c.    Gnats 


^•^  I  ImTo'Z.  I  142  hou'r,.  |  286  h 
Being  seventy-foiir  hours  n 


I  Avcragt  E 
\  9h.  13mio.: 
iring  May  last  year. 
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III.— SOCIETIES, 

CONNECTED  WITH  HORTICULTURE  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Trb  month  of  May  wm  distinguished  for  the  exeeUenee  of  the  articles  eontiibuted  both  at  the 
Meetings  which  usoally  take  plaoe  in  RegentpStreet  and,  in  nnmeroas  instanees,  at  the  first 
grand  exhibition  held  at  the  garden.  The  sudden  change  which  bad  taken  plane  in  the  tern*- 
peratare  of  the  season,  was,  howeyer,  found  to  faronr  the  articles  exhibited  at  the  one  as 
moch  as  its  effeots  were  hurtful  to  the  prodnetions  displayed  at  the  other.  The  principal  artir 
clea  receiTed  is  Regent-Street  during  May  were  rery  fine  speeimens  of  Magnolia  gracilis,  M . 
Sonlaageana,  M.  obovata,  Enville  Pine  Apples,  Sweeney  Nonpareils,  Gladiolus  blandua,  Ra« 
mondia  f^yrenaica,  Schisanthus  rrtusos,  a  seedling  PsBony  from  P.  papaTeracea,  Oncidium 
papiUo,  110  heads  of  Asparagus  weighing  31i  lbs..  Hybrid  calceolarias,  some  splendid  Cactu- 
ses including  the  rarieties  Speciosus,  Speciosisiinins,  Jenkinsoni,  flagellifoitnis,  and  Specio- 
sus  grafted  on  Opnntia.  The  three  first  named,  possessed  from  one  to  two  hundred  blossoms 
on  each  plant,  and  ifftsented  a  most  imposing  appearanoe.  On  the  9Stb,  about  9000  Tisitors 
attended  the  first  of  the  three  Meetings  at  the  Society's  garden,  whore  a  very  fine  show  of 
fiowerstook  place,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  heat  »nd  dryness  of  the  weather  which,  opera- 
ted materially  against  it  The  exhibition  was  arranged  under  an  elegant  tent  of  Tcry  large 
dimensions,  and  the  scene  was  enliTened  by  the  presence  of  the  Tyrolese  Minstrels  and  the 
band  of  the  Grenadier  Guards.  The  following  award  of  Medals  was  made  by  the  Judges.— 
The  large  Medal  to  Mr.  Snow,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Palmer,  Esq.  for  the  superiority  of  his  green- 
house plants,  and  Baaksian  Medals  to  Bfr.  C.  Brown,  of  Slough,  for  Tulips  and  Heartsease ; 
Mr.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  for  China  Roses  and  Asaleas ;  Messrs.  Colley  and  Hill,  of  ham- 
mersmith, for  Pelargoniums  and  Ydlow  Noisette  Roses  i  Mr.  R.  Chandler,  of  Vaoxhall,  fur 
Greenhouse  Planu  {  Mr.  G.  Mills,  gardener  to  A.  Copland,  Esq.  for  Flowers  and  Fruit;  Mr. 
Niemann,  gardener  to  P.  C.  Labouchere,  Esq.  for  Ibrced  Apricots,  Raspberries/  Melons,  ice, 
Mr.  Waterer,  for  Rhododendrons  and  Azale«si  and  Mrs.  Colvilie,  for  Oncidium  altissimum. 
The  customary  Meetings  for  June  have  not  eitlier  been  wanting  in  attraction;  the  Alstroemerias 
pnlchella  and  pelegrina.  Double  Tellow  Rosea,  Pssonies,  Roses,  Pentetemous,  and  Scarlet 
Sweet  Williams,  having  been  very  conspicuous  in  the  collections.  Papers  hare  been  also  read 
on  the  management  of  the  Cactus,  and  on  the  means  of  obtaining  abundant  autumnal  crops  of 
the  double-bearing  Hautbois  Strawberry. 
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FOR    JULY. 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Budding  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  &c.  may  now  be  performed ;  for  the  system,  see  p.  9S9. 

Summer  Pruning  must  now  receire  attention,  a  good  sprinkling  of  fruit  being  left  upon  the 
trees  till  after  the  stoning  season. 

Apjdt  Trte$  have  suffered  much  this  year  from  caterpillars ;  those  in  webs,  if  not  too  abun- 
dant, may  now  be  gathered  off  with  the  hand,  and  the  trees  should  be  well  washed  with  strong 
soap  suds,  by  means  of  an  engine. 

PMir  Trtet  during  this  month  are  often  infested  with  a  number  of  small  laryge,  probably 
of  the  saw-fly  family  which  feed  upon  the  upper  rind  and  pulp  of  the  leaves.  They  may  be  known 
by  the  spotted  and  glutinous  state  of  the  leaves.  To  destroy  them,  add  about  a  bushel  of  guod 
quick  lime  to  ten  gallons  of  water,  which  must  be  stirred  up  for  a  day  or  two.  After  it  is  set- 
tled, use  the  clear  liquor,  working  it  on  the  tree  either  with  an  engine  or  syringe.  Another 
small  insect  is  prevalent  thb  month,  which  mines  in  the  leaf,  but  seldom  materially  injures  the 
tree.  It  feeds  till  about  August,  and  then  retires  into  crevices  of  the  wall  where  it  passes  into 
a  chrysalis  state,  and  the  perfect  fly  appears  in  the  June  following.  To  destroy  them,  bean 
stalks  or  pieces  of  old  woollen  rag  may  be  stuck  in  dUfferent  parts  of  the  tree,  inducing  them  to 
take  shelter  therein.  In  winter,  the  shreds  may  be  taken  from  the  tree  and  boiled,  previously 
to  being  used  again. 

Plum  Trees.— Thin  the  fruit,  and  use  them  for  tarts  where  they  are  too  thick.  Should  the 
trees  be  infested  with  aphis,  obtain  some  good  soap  suds,  or  dissolve  one  pound  of  common 
soap  in  twelve  gallons  of  water,  adding  two  gallons  of  very  strong  tobacco  water.  With  this 
mixture,  syringe  the  trees,  and  they  will  soon  disappear. 
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Ckerrff  Trees  mn  seldom  troubled  with  the  Mack  Aphis  this  moath,  fbr  in  geiienl  they  all 
appear  to  emigrate.  Shoald  any  remain,  they  can  scarcely  be  interfered  with  when  the  firvit  n 
ripening,  without  the  flaTonr  being  much  damaged.  Before  the  frait  begins  to  ripen,  «-  after 
it  is  gathered,  a  good  washing  with  the  same  mixture,  as  recommended  page  S54,  will  eradi- 
cate them,  and  in  a  great  measure  prerent  their^iappearance  the  following  season. 

Pemtk  and  Nectarine  TVees,  if  infested  with  the  apbb  and  red  spider,  will  require  the  use  of 
the  following  mixture.  To  three  bushels  of  quick  lime,  and  three  bo^ds  of  soot,  add  twenty 
gallons  of  soft  water.  Stir  this  up  for  sereral  days,  and  take  off  the  scum  as  it  rises;  then  take 
the  clear  liquor,  and  add  one  quart  of  good  tobacco-water  to  erery  two  gallons  oi  the  liquor, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  ol  sulphur.  Syringe  the  trees  once  or  twice  a  week  in  dry  wen- 
ther,  and  they  will  soon  disappear.  Occasionally  warii  the  trees  with  soap  sods,  and  you  wiH 
free  them  from  much  filth,  and  gently  promote  their  health.  All  these  operations,  howerer, 
must  be  arolded  when  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

AtmUut  should  now  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood  planted  in  sand  under  a 
hand-glass. 

Rctea  shoald  now  be  budded,  p.  68,  those  trained  on  trellis,  infested  with  ^his,  should  be 
syringed  with  a  mixture  of  tobacco-water  and  eUmr  lime-water. 

RammcuiM$e»  now  being  out  of  llowex  must  be  taken  up  and  spread  in  a  dry  airy  situation 
preriously  to  their  being  laid  by. 

'Hgriiia  pavoma. — Seedlings  sown  and  transplanted  on  a  hot-bed  may  be  fully  exposed  to 
the  air. 

JLemen  and  Oramge  Stodu  may  be  budded  if  the  bark  will  rise  freely. 

Greenhotue  Pfante  of  most  sorts  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  j  those  in  pots  standing  out 
of  doors  will  require  a  good  supply  of  water. 

Fiolete  may  be  readily  increased  by  the  young  shoots,  which  are  plentifully  striking  root 

Lale  AawMsli.— Hardy  Annuals  sown  now  come  into  flower  the  end  of  September,  see  p.  110. 

DakUa$  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 

ffose  AeacioM  having  their  shoots  shortened,  will  push  anew,  and  flower  again  in  the  antumn . 

Camathiu, — ^Transplant  seedlings  six  inches  apart  in  an  open  airy  situation,  in  fresh  light 
earth.    The  flowering  plants  may  also  be  Uyed,  or  cuttings  planted  under  a  hand-glass. 

Caleeoianu  should  have  a  top-dressing,  see  page  967. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT 

Mvdtroom^Bedt  now  made  come  into  use  at  the  end  of  Augoat 

OarUe  and  SkaUotB  will  in  general  be  ready  to  take  up,  which  shckild  be  done  in  dry  weather. 

Beam.— A  few  Mazagan  or  Longpods  may  be  put  in  about  the  1st  and  the  10th. 

Peas  for  late  crops  must  be  sown  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  month. 

OmoMS.— When  young  onions  arp  required  for  a  regular  supply,  there  may  be  a  few  sown 
about  twice  during  the  month ;  those  ftill  grown  should  now  be  taken  up. 

Mustard  and  Crta$  should  be  sown  once  a  week. 

itodidkcs.— Short-Top  should  be  sown  erery  ten  days,  and  Turnip-noted  twice  in  the  month. 

Kidnejf-Beans  should  be  sown  the  1st  and  the  10th,  for  the  last  crops. 

i^/iinadL— Sow  the  round  seeded  about  twice  during  the  month. 

Cabbage. — Seed  for  an  early  crop,  to  cut  in  spring  as  coleworts,  should  be  sown  about  the  1st 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  they  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  by  the  1st  of  September.  In 
dripping  weather  continue  to  plant  out  Savoys,  &c. 

Broccoli.— Transplant  early  sown  plants,  and  sow  some  Green  Cape  and  Early  Purple  Cape 
to  produce  in  April  next  year. 

Lettuce»  now  sown  come  into  use  the  beginning  of  October. 

Leda  should  be  transplanted  in  rich  soil  six  inches  apart. 

C«tfl(/fowerv  planted  out  now  will  come  into  use  from  September. 

Celery  for  winter  use  may  now  be  planted  in  trenches. 

fndtoe.— Early  sown  Endive  now  planted  off,  will  be  fit  for  use  from  the  end  of  September. 
Sow  more  seed  about  the  first  and  second  weeks,  f(Nr  late  crops. 
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PART  I. 

ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 


HORTICULTURE. 

ARTICLE  I.— A  NEW  WAY  TO  GROW  EARLY  POTATOES. 


BY   MANCUNIENSI8. 


On  walking  out  the  other  afternooo,  in  company  with  some  friends, 
we  were  caught  in  a  thunderstorm,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  a 
fann -house,  the  owner  of  which  was  known  to  one  of  the  party. — 
During  the  stoim,  the  conversation  turned  upon  gardening,  and  our 
host  gave  us  a  plan  for  raising  new  potatoes,  which  I  send  you.  It 
may  appear  strange,  but,  as  he  says,  he  has  tried  it,  and  found  it  to 
answer  very  well.  At  all  events,  I  think  it  worthy  of  consideration 
and  a  trial.  I  will  give  his  own  words,  so  far  as  my  recollection 
serves. 

"I  was  getting  up  my  potatoes  one  year,  in  that  fieW  below  the 
house,  when  the  thought  struck  me,  that  by  plaBting  the  smallest  of 
them  agidn,  immediately,  they  would  grow,  and  I  should  have  new 
potatoes  very  early.  I  resolved  to  try  the  scheme.  I  had  no  hot- 
house or  greenhouse,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  hit  on  a  plan  for 
keeping  off  the  frost,"  ^hich  I  did  as  follows.  I  chose  a  part  of  the 
field  in  which  I  was  working,  and  made  ti^enches  along  the  top  and 
the  sides  to  keep  it  dry,  I  then  covered  it  a  few  inches  deep  with  lit- 
ter, put  on  a  few  inches  of  soil,  and  planted  the  potatoes,  -  cm'ering 
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thera  again  with  soil.  In  order  to  keep  the  earth  from  falling  down 
and  smothering  them^  when  they  hegan  to  shoot,  I  stuck  sticks  and 
brushwood  over  the  last  layer  of  soil,  and  put  on  a  quantity  of  litter, 
covering  the  whole  with  soil.  One  of  my  neighbours  who  saw  me, 
was  surpiised,  and  said  he  was  sure  I  should  have  nothing  in  the 
end,  but  I  told  him  to  come  again  on  new  year's  day,  and  we  would 
see.  We  did  so,  and  we  opened  the  bed  and  found  new  potatoes 
about  the  size  of  a  marble ;  I  then  told  him  I  would  leave  it  until 
the"  6th  of  March.*  I  did  so,  and  on  opening  it  again,  the  new 
potatoes  were  as  large  as  an  egg,  exceedingly  well  tasted,  and  quite 
mealy.  I  showed  some  to  the  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
would  scarcely  believe  me,  when  I  told  them  how  I  had  grown 
them." 

The  situation  in  which  they  were  grown,  and  which  I  myself  saw, 
was  on  the  north  side  of  a  hill,  in  the  northern  part  of  Lancashire, 
not  the  warmest  situation  in  the  world,  as  you  may  imagine. 

The  idea  of  growing  potatoes  in  the  manner  above  stated  is  good, 
but  my  informant's  mode  is,  I  think,  capable  of  improvement  If, 
instead  of  the  side  of  a  field,  an  old  hotbed  were  used,  and  hoops  pla- 
ced so  as  to  prevent  the  soil  from  falling  down  and  pressing  on  the 
young  shoots,  which  would  not  grow  very  high,  as  potatoes  when 
deprived  of  light  do  not  grow  so  much  above-ground  as  they  do 
naturally,  I  think  early  potatoes  might  be  raised  without  any 
expense.  I  intend  to  try  it,  at  all  events,  and  hope  some  of  your 
readers  will  do  so  likewise. 

Mancunibnsis. 

Jtme  3rJ,  1833. 


ARTICLE  II. 

ON  MR.  SEYMOUR'S  SYSTEM  OF  TRAINING  PEACH  AND 

NECTARINE  TREES. 

IN  AN8WSR  TO  MR.  THOS.  CAMKRON,  IT  MR.  HRNRT  DTBON. 

Inadequate  as  1  feel  myself  to  do  justice  to  Uie  undoubted  superio- 
rity of  Mr.  Seymour's  system  of  training  wall-trees,  I  willingly  obey 
the  call  of  Mr.  Cameron ;  and,  with  the  strongest  convictions  of  the 
truth  of  my  statements,  I  boldly  and  fearlessly  assert,  that  it  is  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  perfection,  that  its  fabric  is  based  upon  a  rock,  and 
never  can  be  shaken.     Having  thus  far  indulged  the  expression  of 

*  The  Hth  of  March  is,  I  think,  a  great  Fair  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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my  views,  I  will  endeavour,  in  the  plainest  and  most  intelligible 
manner,  to  answer  Mr.  Cameron's  observation  at  page  203.  I  con- 
sider it  a  subject  of  first  rate  importance  to  gardeners,  and  have  only 
to  regret,  that  the  discussion  of  its  merits,  for  its  defence  is  no  part 
of  the  question,  has  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  an  individual  more  capa- 
ble of  doing  justice  to  its  superiority. 

The  first  remai'k  of  Mr.  Cameron  necessary  to  be  noticed,  at  page 
203,  Vol.  2,  is  the  positive  assertion  that  Mr.  Hanison  s  statement 
is  correct,  at  page  532,  VoL  I,  namely,  "  that  the  origin  of  a  new 
shoot  will  each  year  be  farther  removed  from  the  main  branch;" 
while  in  the  same  sentence  he  admits,  '^  never  so  much  so,  as  to 
have  an  unsightly  appearance."  From  this  assertion  and  admission 
of  Mr.  Cameron,  I  must  positively  dissent.  As  to  the  assertion,  had 
Mr.  Cameron  taken  the  trouble  to  read  attentively  the  first  para- 
graph^ page  675,  Vol  1,  and  the  last  paragraph  on  page  676,  he 
would  have  spared  me  the  pains  of  again  refuting  such  arguments. 
He  may  rest  assured,  that  had  Mr.  Harrison  felt  his  ground  tenable, 
the  advocacy  of  Mr.  Cameron  would  have  been  superfluous.  For 
after  the  third  year'»  training  in  of  the  laterals,  if  in  any  instance  an 
inch  or  two  of  naked  wood  should  arise,  which  has  been  inappropri- 
ately denominated  a  spur,  it  will  generally  admit,  under  proper  ma- 
nagement, of  being  cut  away,  together  with  the  fruit -bearing  lateral, 
at  the  latter  end  of  October,  or  the  commencement  of  November,  in 
consequence  of  a  young  shoot  having  struck,  at  or  about  the  base  of 
the  original  lateral.  Since  Mr.  Cameron  attempts  to  train  trees  on 
Mr.  Seymour's  system,  and  has  not  yet  discovered  the  mode  of  ex- 
tirpating what  has  been  called  a  spur,  probably  he  may  yet  be  dis- 
posed to  cavil  about  the  matter ;  in  which  case,  I  beg  to  refer  him 
to  the  originator  of  the  system,  and  if  that  be  not  satisfactory,  let 
him  go  to  the  trees  at  Carlton  Hall,  and  have  ocular  demonstration. 
If  his  assertion  be  allowed,  his  admission  is  consequently  abrogated ; 
for,  by  permitting  what  has  been  termed  a  spur  not  only  to  remain 
from  year  to  year,  but  to  become  lengthened  from  time  to  time,  on 
account  of  the  young  shoot  being,  as  he  states,  farther  removed  from 
the  main  branch,  an  unsightly  appearance  would  soon  present  itself; 
but  this  is  obviated  in  the  manner  described.  As  to  Mr.  Cameron's 
opinions,  "  that  a  greater  quantity  of  bearing  wood  may  be  obtained 
in  the  same  space,  and  consequently  larger  crops  by  the  method  of 
fan-training,  than  by  Mr.  Seymour's,"  I  beg  to  inform  him,  that,  on 
the  seventh  day  of  May  instant,  Mr.  Seymour  abstracted  from  one 
of  his  peach-trees  upwards  of  one  thousand  of  fruit  at  the  first  thin- 
ning, still  leaving  a  great  quantity  to  thin  off  afterwards,  indepen- 
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(lent  of  a  full  crop  retained  for  maturation.  And  I  would  further  in- 
foi-m  hiin,  that  such  a  circumstance  is  by  no  means  rare  or  extraor- 
dinary, but  a  common  occurrence.  The  number  of  fruit,  which  the 
tree  refeired  to  is  usually  permitted  to  ripen,  amounts  to  nearly  six 
hundreds,  and  other  trees,  both  peaches  and  nectarines,  ai*e  equally 
prolific  according  to  their  reli;tive  size  and  power.  With  such  in- 
controvertible facts  before  us,  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Cameron's  can- 
did opinion*  about  a  greater  quantity  of  bearing  wood  and  larger 
crops  of  fruit  ?  Will  he  again  endeavour  to  support  such  an  argu- 
ment,—or  will  he  avow  such  an  opinion  ?  Can  he  deny,  that  a  tre- 
ble quantity  of  productive  wood  might  as  easily  be  retained  as  dis- 
pensed with  on  this  system,  provided  the  least  necessity  for  its  re- 
tention existed  ?  Mr.  Cameron  has  adverted  to  the  figure  of  a  tree. 
No.  21,  page  146,  as  containing  twenty-eight  main  branches,  which, 
liad  it  been  engraved  according  to  the  figure  furnished  for  that  pur- 
pose, would  have  contained  two  additional  principal  branches  on  the 
right  hand  side.  Nor  would  it  have  represented  several  laterals  as 
emanating  from  the  main  stem  of  the  tree ;  or  have  exhibited  the 
laterals  of  such  gi'eat  and  irregular  lengths.  The  figure  22  is  also 
vtry  defectively  delineated. 

2.  Since  Mr.  Cameron  cannot  imagine  the  reason  of  the  fniit  be- 
ing larger  on  Mr.  Seymour's  system,  I  will  endeavour  at  a  future 
time  to  supply  it  at  length,  for  certainly  other  reasons  and  aids  to 
swell  and  improve  the  fruit  appertain  to  Mr.  Seymour's  system, 
which  are  denied  to  every  other  plan  of  training. 

That  this  is  a  new  broached  doctrine,  I  am  perfectly  aware,  and 
therefore  intend  at  some  future  perioil  to  establish  its  truth.  One 
leading  cause  why  the  fruit  are  larger,  and  consequently  better  fla- 
voured on  Mr.  Seymour's,  than  on  the  old  fan  system,  is,  that  a 
multitude  of  imnecessary  branches  are  dispensed  with,  each  of  which, 
if  suffered  to  remain,  would  devour  a  portion  of  that  exhilirating  sap, 
which  is  the  common  food  of  wood,  leaf,  and  fruit ;  combining  also 
with  the  judicious  mode  of  stopping  the  terminal  shoots  on  the  first 
thinning  of  the  fruit,  which  on  early  walls  will  occur  about  the  be- 
ginning of  May.  The  terminal  shoots  being  stopped,  nearly  tl:e 
whole  resourse  of  the  tree,  its  sap,  is  consequently  propelled  to  (he 
fruit,  which  is  proved  to  demonstration  by  the  amazing  swell  of  the 
fruit,  during  the  next  successive  fourteen  days.  At  the  period  of 
stoning  it  will  frequently  exhibit  as  large  a  size  as  those  on  the  old 
fan  system  have  attained,  when  in  a  state  called  their  maturity.  T 
have  in  page  146,  condemned  the  old  fan  system  as  founded  upon 
erroneous  principles;  and,  notwithstanding  the  experience  of  Mr. 
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Cameron,  I  reiterate  my  anathema  against  it.  He  ai)])ears  to  rest 
upon  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Seymour,  Jun.,  and  I  have  authority  to 
state,  that  Mr.  Seymour's  son,  at  Ealing,  and  another  son  in  the 
south  of  England,  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  their 
father  s  system  in  its  now  perfected  state.  As  to  the  driving  of  nails 
on  this  system,  T  would  merely  observe,  that  many  are  driven  which 
are  never  intended  to  be  withdrawn  ;  for  on  the  removal  of  one  tree 
and  the  substitution  of  another,  the  system  is  iu  such  strict  uniform- 
ity, that  the  nails  to  which  string  is  attached  are  generally  as  appli- 
cable to  one  as  the  other  :  and  their  being  well  driven  home  renders 
them  less  offensive  to  the  eye. 

With  reference  to  his  quotation  respecting  the  use  of  a  wash 
whilst  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  page  676 ;  if  Mr.  C.  will  turn  to  the 
last  sentence  on  page  673,  Vol.  1,  he  will  perceive  that  it  is  a  detail 
of  the  treatment  of  trees  practised  at  a  particular  place,  and  that  it 
is  not  urged  by  me  as  absolutely  necessary.  However,  I  have  seen 
it  applied  during  the  blooming  season,  and  no  scarcity  of  fruit  re- 
sulted therefrom.  Still  1  will  not  advocate  the  necessity  of  its  adop- 
tion, being  of  opinion  that  its  free  application,  immediately  after  the 
fii-st  opening  of  the  blossom-buds,  would  be  attended  with  prejudicial 
effects. 

Having  noticed  each  of  Mr.  Cameron's  objections,  and  answered 
them,  I  trust,  to  his  satisfaction,  let  me  remark  in  conclusion,  that  if 
in  candidly  expressing  my  opinion  of  the  relative  merits  or  defects 
of  these  systems,  my  inexperience  in  writing,  and  the  ardour  of  mv 
youth  have  betrayed  me  into  the  use  of  any  intemperate  language, 
such  was  not  my  design.  In  fact,  I  feel  more  obliged  than  offended 
by  Mr.  Cameron's  dispassionate  remarks. 

In  speaking  of  the  perfected  state  of  Mr.  Seymour's  system,  I  beg 
to  be  uuderstood  as  referring  definitively  to  peaches  and  nectarines 
only ;  although  the  same  mode  of  training  is  applicable  to  several 
kinds  of  pears,  to  plums,  and  to  Morella  cherries  on  north  walls. — 
On  this  subject,  I  may  probably  furnish  a  paper  at  some  future  op- 
portunity. 

Henry  Dyson. 

Baslowy  May  lOM,  1833. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

NOTES  ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  DISPERSING  THE  VARIOUS 
VALUABLE  PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

BY  MR.  I.  SOMERSET. 

Observing  that  you  have  given  in  your  valuable  Register  the  best 
method  of  conveying  plants  and  seeds  across  the  ocean,  I  send  yon  a 
few  notices  to  shew  the  importance  of  spreading  the  numerous  valu- 
able productions  of  the  earth  throughout  the  various  colonies  of 
England,  and  also  how  easily  any  individual  may  assist  in  confer- 
ring the  greatest  benefits  on  mankind,  if  he  have  facilities  for  plant- 
ing or  dispersing  such  things  among  his  friends  or  neighbours. 

In  1493,  Columbus  ordered  those  whom  he  lefl  behind  him  at 
Fangori  to  search  for  gold-mines,  and  to  sow  European  seeds. 

In  1493,  Columbus  took  a  cargo  of  domestic  animals,  seeds,  vine- 
cuttings,  and  sugar-canes  on  board,  and  discovered  Dominica. 

1494.  The  King  of  Spain  ordered  Columbus  to  prepare  a  farm, 
to  lend  the  labourers  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  and  other  com  from  the 
government  stores  for  seed,  with  twenty  couples  of  cows,  mares  and 
other  beasts  of  burden.  Gardeners  and  husbandmen  were  sent  out, 
and  the  settlers  were  also  ordered  to  build  houses  and  plant  vineyards 
and  gardens. 

1494.  Columbus  founded  the  town  Isabella.  Several  sorts  of 
seed  were  sown,  which  grew  rapidly  and  luxuriantly.  On  the  shore 
of  the  river  they  made  orchards  and  gardens,  in  which  all  kinds  of 
the  larger  herbs,  such  as  radish,  lettuce,  coleworts,  borage,  &c.  be- 
came ripe  within  sixteen  days  after  the  seed  was  sown.  They  have 
likewise  melons,  gourds,  cucumbers,  and  other  like  matters ;  as  also 
the  roots  of  canes  or  reeds,  of  the  liquor  whereof  sugar  is  made,  but 
the  liquor  is  not  yet  hardened.  The  like  they  affirm  of  plants  of 
vines,  saying  that  they  have  the  second  year  gathered  ripe  and  sweet 
grapes,  but  by  reason  of  too  much  rankness  they  bear  but  few  clus- 
ters. All  kinds  of  pulse,  as  beans,  peas,  fitches,  tares,  and  other 
such  are  ripe  twice  a  year. 

1503.  Orando  found  out  the  chasing  of  the  wild  boar  in  St.  Do- 
mingo. There  were  none  when  the  Island  was  first  discovered,  but 
the  domestic  animals  brought  by  the  Spaniards  had  run  wild  and 
multiplied  exceedingly.  The  governor  gave  orders  for  cultivating 
mulberry  trees. 

1516.  The  plantain  tree  was  carried  from  the  Canaries  to  His- 
paniola,  by  a  Dominican. 
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Id  18.  The  sugar-cane  from  the  Canaries^  which  liad  heeii 
brought  by  a  person  named  Aquilon,  in  1506,  had  increased  so 
much  that  a  mill  was  erected  in  St.  Domingo  by  a  native  of  Vertinga. 

1518.  Bemal  Diaz  having  brought  some  orange  seeds  with  him 
from  Cuba^  planted  them  near  one  of  the  places  of  worship  in  which 
he  had  sought  shelter  from  the  Musquitos.  They  grew  and  flou- 
rished, and  bore  fine  oranges,  and  were  the  fii*st  ever  seen  in  new 
Spain. 

1519.  In  Jamaica,  some  of  the  Spanish  inhabitants  had  planted 
vines,  and  made  several  casks  of  good  claret. 

1526.  The  King  of  Spain  ordered,  that  whenever  any  thing  re- 
markable was  found  they  should  buy  it  for  him. 

1538.  Horses  were  bred  with  much  care  in  Cuba ;  the  breed 
was  famous  for  strength,  shape,  and  colour.  Many  persons  had 
twenty,  thirty,  or  even  seventy  horses  in  their  stables. 

1565.  At  Curagoa,  there  were  100,000  cattle,  all  bred  from  a 
dozen  of  each  sort  in  twenty-five  years. 

1616.     A  ship,  from  the  West  India  Islands,  arrived  at  Bermu- 
das with  figs,  pines,  sugar-canes,  plantains,  papaws,  and  other  plants, 
which  were  immediately  cultivated  with  success.     The  Edwin  was~ 
sent  from  Bermudas,  by  governor  Tucker  for  the  purpose,  in  pursu- 
ance of  orders  from  England. 

1647.  Tamaiine- trees  were  first  planted  about  this  time  at  Bar- 
badoes,  also  the  palm-tree ;  the  latter  being  from  the  East  Indies. 

1666.  The  cacao-tree  was  planted  at  Port  au  Paix,  and  Port 
Mangot,  and  soon  spread  over  the  Island  by  Mr.  Ogeron. 

1715.     Cofi^ee  was  first  brought  to  St.  Domingo. 

1744.  Seeds  of  Guinea-grass  were  brought  from  Guinea  to  Ja- 
maica, to  feed  some  birds  presented  to  Mr.  Ellis.  The  birds  died, 
the  seeds  were  thrown  out,  where  they  casually  grew,  and  the  eager- 
ness of  cattle  to  eat  the  grass  suggested  the  idea  of  cultivating  it. 
A  vast  advantage  has  been  derived  from  its  thriving  in  the  most 
rocky  places,  which  otherwise  would  be  of  no  value. 

1757.  The  seeds  of  the  Barbadoes  cabbage-tree  were  first  brought 
to  Jamaica,  by  Governor  Knowles. 

1772.  Plants  of  true  cinnamon,  logwood,  turmeric,  East  India 
mango,  Tobago  nutmeg,  sesamum,  cassia,  anatto,  China  tallow-tree, 
vanilla,  &c.  were  in  the  St.  Vincent  garden. 

1782.  Lord  Rodney  took  a  French  ship  from  the  Isle  of  France 
to  St.  Domingo,  with  a  large  collectioii  of  oriental  exotics,  and  a  few 
plants  of  the  real  cinnamon. 

1783.  Cochtn-China  rice,  and  the  tallow- tree  were  first  raised 
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in  Mai'tinique.    They  were  also  sent  to  Paris  from  Canton,  by  M. 
Lamy. 

1789.  The  Baron  de  Wimpfem  carried  out  the  first  seeds  of 
narcissus,  hyacinth,  and  violet  ever  known  in  St.  Domingo. 

1790.  The  plants  taken  to  Jamaica  by  the  Earl  of  Effery  have 
succeeded  beyond  expectation,  Gazzerat  wheat,  barley,  Ashmood 
rice,  pulse,  &c.  as  also  a  species  of  mangosteen. 

1793.  Admiral  Blyth  brought  the  bread  fruit-tree  to  the  West 
Indies. 

June  1799.  Mr.  L.  Millington  sent  some  East  India  seeds  to  be 
distributed  in  Barbadoes,  and  a  plant  of  the  teak-tree  was  preserved. 

1809.  The  spice  plantation  of  La  Gabrielle  is  specially  protected 
by  an  article  of  the  capitulation  of  Cayenne. 

Rice  was  carried  to  Carolina  in  the  following  manner: — ^Thos. 
Smith,  the  governor  in  1683,  had  been  at  Madagascar,  the  country 
of  rice,  when  a  ship  from  that  country  with  slaves  was  driven  in  dis- 
tress. Mr.  Smith  expressed  a  wish  to  try  some  rice  in  his  garden, 
the  cook  gave  him  a  small  bag,  he  sowed  it  in  a  place  now  called 
"  Longitude  Lane,"  the  crop  was  distributed,  and  from  this  small 
beginning  did  the  staple  article  of  Carolina  take  its  origin. 

The  history  of  Indigo  in  America  is  also  very  curious.  At  one 
time  it  was  the  second  staple  produce  of  Carolina.  Mrs.  Punkney 
received  some  Indigo  seeds  for  her  garden  from  her  father,  the  go- 
vernor of  Antigua.  She  planted  them  in  March,  1742,  the  Indigo 
was  cut  down  by  the  frost,  she  planted  again  in  April,  and  it  was 
lost  again.  She  tried  again  and  having  succeeded,  she  distributed 
the  seed.  Hence  the  culture  became  common,  and  in  a  few  years  it 
was  an  article  of  export. — Pitkin  s  Stat.  Amer, 

I.  Somerset. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

ON  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY,  CULTURE,  AND  PROPAGATION 

OF  HERBS. 

BY  JOSEPH    PAZTON,    F.  L.  8.  H.  8. 

Balm,  Melissa  officinalis,  called  by  the  ancient  Greeks  Melisito- 
phyllum,  or  Bee-leaf,  receives  its  generic  name  from  the  Greek  word 
Meli,  honey,  because  bees  gather  an  abundance  of  honey  from  its 
flowers.  Its  smell  has  been  supposed  to  be  very  attractive  to  bees, 
and  hence  arose  the  custom  of  dressing  hives  with  balm  and  honey 
or  sugar,  previous  to  taking  a  swarm,  a  practice  which  still  prevails. 
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Pliny  mentions  the  use  of  the^e  means  as  prevailing  in  his  day,  and 
he  considered  the  juice  to  he  a  good  remedy  in  case  of  heiug  stung 
hy  either  hees  or  wasps.  Virgil  recommended  the  use  of  the  juice 
to  entice  hack  a  swann  that  had  strayed,  supposing  it  to  he  capahle 
of  effecting  that  ohject.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
whence,  according  to  the  hest  authority,  it  was  introduced  into  this 
country,  in  1573.  Our  old  English  herhalists,  speak  highly  of  its 
medicinal  properties,  hut  it  has  nearly  fallen  into  disuse,  except  in  a 
decoction  which  is  drank  in  fevers,  &c.  Dr.  Whitlaw,  in  his  **  Me- 
dical Discoveries,"  mentions  it  as  good  for  hypochondriac  and  hys- 
terical complaints,  as  well  as  for  palpitations  of  the  heart. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — It  is  propagated  hy  a  division  of  the 
roots,  or  hy  slipping  a  single  stem  from  the  root.  The  former 
method  may  he  adopted  either  in  spring  or  autumn.  Plant,  in  com- 
mon light  soil,  hoth  slips  and  roots,  in  rows  one  foot  apart,  and  the 
plants  eight  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  giving  a  little  water  if  they 
should  require  it,  and  they  will  soon  grow  very  freely. 

To  Gather  for  Drying,  choose  a  fine  day,  just  hefore  the  plants 
come  into  flower,  for  at  that  time  they  possess  the  most  strength. 
Dry  this  herh  in  the  shade,  as  rapidly  as  possihle,  or  it  will-partially 
lose  hoth  its  quality  and  colour ;  an  heated  oven  which  affords  a  good 
warmth  will  serve  the  purpose  well ;  perhaps  nothing  answers  hetter 
than  a  small  press.  When  dry,  wrap  it  up  in  white  paper,  and  keep 
it  in  a  drawer  till  wanted  for  use. 

Basil. — ^There  are  ahout  twenty  diflferent  species  of  Basil,  hut 
only  two  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  domestic  purposes,  viz.  : 
the  sweet  or  common  (Ocymum  hasilicum)  which  grows  to  the 
height  of  a  foot  or  more,  and  the  O.  minimum,  or  least,  which  sel- 
dom attains  more  than  six  or  eight  inches.  They  are  hoth  annuals, 
natives  of  India,  and  consequently  tender.  The  former  was  intro- 
duced in  1548,  and  the  latter  in  1573.  The  generic  name,  accord- 
ing to  Mathiolus,  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  ozo,  to  smell,  al- 
though others  think  it  was  named  after  Ocymus,  who  first  ordained 
the  comhats  in  honour  of  Pallas.  It  was  also  called  Basilicum,  and 
hence  the  latter  name  is  hy  our  modem  hotanists  referred  to  the 
common  species.  The  whole  genus  appears  to  have  heen  held  in 
great  ahhorence  hy  many  of  the  ancients.  An  opinion  generally 
prevailed,  that  if  pounded  and  put  under  a  stone,  it  would  hreed  ser- 
pents. Chrysippus  condemned  it  200  years  hefore  the  christian  era, 
as  heing  hurtful  hoth  to  the  sight  and  to  the  intellects.  Hollerus 
related  that  an  Italian  had  a  scorpion  bred  in  his  brain,  by  only  re- 
peatedly smelling  of  Basil.     The  Africans  believed  that  if  any  per- 
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son  were  stung  by  a  scorpion  on  the  same  day  that  he  hud  eaten  ba- 
sil, he  could  not  possibly  survive.  Diodorous  thought  that  the  eat- 
ing of  it  would  breed  insects  in  the  body.  The  Romans,  according 
to  Pliny,  sowed  the  seeds  with  many  bitter  curses,  treading  them 
down  with  their  feet,  and  praying  to  the  gods  that  the  seed  might 
not  vegetate,  believing  firmly  that  the  more  they  were  cui*sed,  the 
better  they  would  prosper.  Many  of  the  Roman  physicians  consi- 
dered this  herb  to  be  valuable  in  medicine.  Galen,  a  Greek  writer 
on  medicine,  who  lived  about  A.  D.  103,  says  basil  was  eaten  by 
many  persons  in  his  time ;  and  Gerard  remarks  that  "  the  smell  of 
this  plant  is  good  for  the  hearte  and  the  head,  that  taketh  away  sor- 
rowfulnesse  which  commeth  of  melancholie,  and  maketh  a  man  mer- 
rie,  and  glad."  Schroder,  and  other  medical  writers  of  later  days 
give  it  the  virtue  of  cleansing  the  lungs. 

Culture. — In  the  end  of  March^  sow  the  seeds  in  a  slight  hotbed, 
but  if  it  be  not  convenient  to  make  up  a  bed  for  the  purpose,  sow 
them  in  boxes  or  pans,  and  place  them  in  a  cucumber  frame  or  a 
forcing-house.  When  the  plants  are  grown  a  good  size,  expose 
them  gradually  to  the  open  air.  Afterwards  take  them  up  in  little 
bunches  of  three  or  four  together,  with  good  balls,  which  is  more  to 
be  recommended  than  taking  them  up  singly,  and  transplant  them 
in  a  warm  south  border  of  light  rich  earth,  placing  them  in  rows,  al- 
lowing six  inches  both  between  the  rows  and  from  plant  to  plant.  If 
the  weather  prove  dry,  give  a  little  water,  and  they  will  soon  take 
root  and  grow  a  good  size.  Persons  having  no  other  convenience 
may  sow  the  seeds  broadcast  on  a  warm  south  border  of  light  fine 
soil,  and  if  the  season  prove  favourable  they  will  succeed  pretty  well, 
but  they  never  attain  any  thing  like  the  size  of  those  treated  on  the 
other  method. 

Borage  (Borago  officinalis.) — ^The  name  of  this  plant  is  derived 
from  Cor,  heart,  and  a^o  to  a/Tect,  on  account  of  its  supposed  cordial 
qualities.  It  is  generally  believed  to  be  indigenous,  though  some 
think  it  was  originally  brought  from  Aleppo.  Parkinson,  who  died 
about  1640,  states  that  it  grew  plentifully  in  Kent,  in  his  day.  The 
whole  herb  is  succulent  and  very  mucilaginous,  having  a  peculiarly 
faint  smell  when  bruised.  It  was  formerly  held  in  great  esteem  as  a 
cordial ;  though  now  but  little  noticed  for  any  thing  but  cool  tank- 
ards, which  supply  a  very  pleasant  summer  drink.  The  young  leaves 
may  be  used  as  a  salad,  and  are  considered  very  wholesome. 

Culture, — It  is  an  annual,  and  is  mised  from  seeds,  which  may  be 
sown  in  a  light  dry  soil,  from  March  to  May,  either  broadcast,  or  in 
drills  eight  inches  apart.     Where  they  come  up  thick,  let  them  be 
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thinned  out  to  a  proper  distance.  They  will  not  bear  transplanting, 
in  consequence  of  having  long  tap  roots,  unless  this  operation  be 
performed  with  great  care  while  the  plants  are  very  young.  If  they 
be  allowed  to  ripen  and  shed  their  seeds,  an  abundance  of  young 
plants  will  grow  for  a  crop  the  following  spring. 

Camomile,  Anthemis  nobilis. — ^The  fabulous  story  of  the  origin 
of  this  plant  is,  that  Anthemis,  a  virgin  shepherdess^  kept  her  flock 
near  the  cave  where  one  of  the  Sybils  delivered  her  oracles.  An- 
themis frequently  assisted  at  these  ceremonies,  and  being  preselit 
when  the  fate  of  lovers  was  to  be  decided,  was  so  frightened,  by  Ar- 
phoiles  bursting  abruptly  into  the  cave  to  know  his  doom,  that  she 
died  on  the  spot,  and  was  instantly  changed  into  the  plant  that  bears 
her  name.  Botanists,  however,  both  ancient  and  modem,  derive  its 
name  from  a  more  rational  source,  viz  :  Anthemon,  a  flower,  be- 
cause the  plants  are  covered  with  flowers.  The  medicinal  qualities 
of  camomiles  have  long  been  known  and  appreciated,  and,  according 
to  Pliny,  the  first  person  who  appears  to  have  recommended  this 
herb  as  a  medicine  lived  to  a  great  age,  without  ever  experiencing  a 
day  s  illness.  The  common  single  camomiles  are  preferable  as  a 
medicine  to  the  double  flowers,  having  a  greater  quantity  of  the  yel- 
low Hirum,  but  the  double  ones  are  most  esteemed  as  a  marketable 
commodity.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  commended,  in  preference 
to  the  blossoms,  as  a  digestive,  laxative,  emollient,  and  diuretic  me- 
dicine. The  Romans  dried  and  preserved  both  the  flowers  and 
leaves  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  for  the  making  of  winter  gar- 
lands. The  powder  of  dried  camomile -flowers  was  used  in  the  time  of 
Dioscorides  as  a  cure  for  intermittent  fevers.  It  is  stated  by  Boer- 
haave,  that  the  oil  obtained  from  camomiles,  made  into  pills  with  a 
little  bread,  and  given  two  hours  before  meals,  and  after  a  considera- 
ble fasting,  is  a  certain  cure  for  worms.  Although  the  flowers  are 
considered  tonic,  carminative,  and  slightly  anodyne,  yet  a  strong  in- 
fusion of  them,  taken  in  a  warm  state,  operates  as  a  powerful  emetic. 

Culture. — ^The  single  variety,  although  possessing  stronger  quali- 
ties, is  but  little  cultivated.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  gravelly  pastures 
and  by  road  sides.  Both  the  single  and  the  double  are  perennials  ; 
they  are  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots,  and  planting  them  in 
small  patches  in  March  or  April,  about  eight  inches  apart,  in  a  light 
sandy  soil.  If  the  weather  be  dry,  give  a  little  water  until  they  have 
rooted ;  they  will  then  soon  cover  the  whole  bed,  and  produce  an 
abundance  of  flowers  for  several  months,  in  succession. 

The  flowers  should  be  pulled  from  time  to  time  as  they  make  their 
appearance,  flne  days  being  always  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
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flowei's  being  perfectly  dry.  When  gat^  ered-,  lay  them  on  a  mat  or 
sheet,  and  spread  them  out  in  the  sun  morning  and  evening.  Never 
allow  them  to  be  exposed  to  wet  or  even  to  the  mid- day  sun,  for  they 
are  liable  to  lose  their  virtues  by  the  effect  of  the  latter,  and  their 
colour  by  the  former.  When  well  dried,  put  them  in  paper  bags, 
and  shut  them  up  in  a  dry  but  close  drawer,  until  required  for  use. 

Caraway,  (Carum  Carui.) — The  name  of  this  plant,  according 
to  Pliny,  is  derived  from  the  country  of  which  it  is  a  native,  viz.  : 
Caria  in  Asia  Minor.  Dioscorides,  physician  to  Anthony,  who 
wrote  on  medicine  and  botany,  about  the  beginning  of  the  christian 
era,  calls  it  Carum  because  the  seeds  were  first  brought  from  Caria. 
Our  botanical  catalogues  mention  it  as  a  native  of  Britain.  It  cer- 
tainly grows  spontaneously  and  very  freely  in  British  soil,  and  as 
the  Romans  used  much  of  it  in  their  domestic  cookery,  it  is  possible 
they  were  the  first  who  cultivated  it  in  England.  Whether  they  in- 
troduced it  or  found  it  growing  wild  in  this  country  is  uncertain. 

Culture, — If  the  seed  be  sown  in  the  autumn,  it  flowers  and  beai's 
seed  the  following  summer,  but  when  sown  in  March  or  April,  it 
does  not  bear  seed  till  the  summer  of  the  second  year.  It  requires 
sandy  loam  ;  it  is  generally  sown  broadcast,  and,  when  the  plants 
are  two  or  three  inches  high,  the}  should  be  thinned  out  to  six 
inches  apart.  No  further  trouble  is  then  required  than  to  keep  them 
free  from  weeds.  In  gathering  the  seeds,  pull  up  the  ])lants  altogether. 

Chervil,  (Chaerophy'Uum  sativum.) — ^The  generic  name  of  this 
plant  is  derived  from  Chairo,  to  rejoice,  and  phyllon,  leaf;  from  the 
cheerfulness  it  is  supposed  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  those  who  eat 
the  leaves.  It  is  annual,  and  generally  considered  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, although  some  think  it  was  introduced  from  the  Austrian  Ne- 
therlands. It  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  the  sake  of  the  young 
leaves,  which  are  used  both  in  soups  and  as  a  small  salad,  with  mus- 
tard and  cress.  Pliny  tell  us  that  the  Syrians  cultivated  it,  and  that 
they  supposed  it  capable  of  ei*adicating  chronic  diseases.  Diosco- 
rides and  Galen  considered  it  good  for  the  stomach,  and  for  com- 
plaints of  the  liver.  The  roots  of  this  herb  were  formerly  eaten  af- 
ter the  manner  of  parsnips. 

Culture, — ^There  is  a  curled  variety,  which  is  considered  most  va- 
luable. Sow  thinly  broadcast  in  a  warm  border,  about  once  a  month, 
during  the  summer  season.  When  the  plants  are  two,  three,  or  four 
inches  high,  the  leaves  may  be  gathered  for  use,  by  cutting  the 
plants  down  altogether,  as  ihey  will  put  forth  again. 

Clary,  (Salvia  Sclarca)  is  a  biennial  plant,  a  native  of  Italy, 
whence  it  was  introduced  into  England,  in  1»>62.     Oicasionally  it  is 
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used  in  soups,  though  in  our  opinion  the  smell  of  it  is  not  very  plea- 
snnt.  A  very  agreeable  wine  is  made  by  boiling  the  flowering  part 
of  the  stem  with  sr.gar  at  the  time  it  is  in  full  blow.  It  is  considered 
a  good  medical  herb. 

Culture, — Sow  the  seeds  in  light  soil,  in  an  open  part  of  the  gar- 
den, any  time  about  March  or  April.  When  the  plants  have  at- 
tained the  height  of  three  or  four  inches,  thin  them  out  to  six  inches 
a])art.  Keep  them  free  from  weeds,  and  they  will  be  fit  for  use  in  July. 

Coriander  (Coriandrum  sativum)  is  an  annual,  a  native  of  Eng- 
land. Its  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Koris,  a  bug,  on  ac- 
count of  the  smell  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant.  The  seeds  are  used  to 
conceal  the  taste  of  senna,  and  they  prevent  the  griping  occasioned 
])y  that  medicine.    They  are  also  covered  with  sugar  as  a  sweetmeat. 

failure, — Sow  the  seeds  in  March  or  April,  in  light  soil,  in  any 
pai't  of  the  garden,  and  nothing  further  will  be  required  than  to  keep 
them  free  from  weeds.  The  seeds  will  ripen  about  the  end  of  August. 

Fennel,  (Anethum  Faniiculum.) — Probably  the  specific  name 
of  this  plant  is  derived  from  /cerium,  hay  ;  because  when  withered 
and  dried  like  hay,  it  was  preserved  in  a  similar  manner  for  winter. 
It  is  a  perennial,  and  according  to  our  British  botanists,  indigenous 
to  this  country,  growing  in  abundance  about  Feversham,  in  Kent, 
near  Brighton,  and  in  many  other  places,  particularly  near  the  sea- 
coast,  a  situation  in  which  it  appears  most  to  delight.  The  French 
writers  think  it  was  originally  brought  from  Syria ;  but  we  are  in- 
clined to  consider  it  another  variety  called  Foeniculum  dulce,  or 
Sweet  Fennel,  which  is  much  cultivated  in  France  and  Italy  under 
the  name  of  Finochio.  This  has  a  thick  stem,  and,  when  earthed 
up  and  blanched  like  celery,  eats  very  tender  and  crisp.  This  latter 
sort  is  now  more  generally  cultivated,  the  leaves  being  used  for  fish 
and  other  purposes,  in  preference  to  the  common,  the  quality  of  it 
being  milder.  Fennel  is  regarded  as  a  very  wholesome  herb ;  every 
part  of  it  agrees  well  with  the  stomach.  It  is  used  in  broth  to 
cleanse  the  blood,  and  to  remove  obstructions  from  the  liver.  The 
seed  is  an  excellent  carminative,  and  is  recommended  for  those  who 
are  troubled  witb  shortness  of  breath,  or  a  wheezing  occasioned  by 
the  stoppage  of  the  lungs.  The  steam  arising  from  the  leaves  in 
decoction  strengthens  the  sight ;  the  herb  facilitates  digestion  when 
chewed ;  a  decoction  of  it  is  useful  in  small  pox  and  measles,  and 
the  roots  boiled  in  wine  are  said  to  be  good  for  the  drops\\  Some 
of  the  ancient  physicians  thought  it  an  excellent  remedy  for.  the 
venom  of  serpents  and  other  reptiles.  It  was  much  used  by  the 
Romans  for  reasoning ;  even  the  bakers  placed  it  in  the  oven  under 
their  bread  to  give  it  a  pleasant  flavour. 
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Culture. — Fennel  is  propagated  both  by  seeds  and  a  division  of 
the  roots ;  it  will  thrive  in  any  soil  or  situation.  The  seeds  may  be 
sown  in  March  or  April 


ARTICLE  V. 

DUTCH  MANAGEMENT  OF  WALL-TREES. 

Willow,  or  Hazel-rods,  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's  thumb,  are 
peeled,  and  planted  within  a  few  inches  of  the  foot  of  the  wall,  at  the 
distance  of  eight  inches  from  each  other,  and  reaching  to  the  top  of 
the  wall.  Thin  long  laths  of  deal  are  laid  across,  and  the  rods  are 
nailed  to  them,  the  lath  being  between  the  rods  and  the  wall.  A 
similar  line  of  laths  is  placed  along  the  foot  of  the  willow  rods.  A 
few  loops  of  iron  are  nailed  into  the  wall,  to  prevent  the  frame  work, 
if  it  may  be  so  termed,  from  shifting.  Then  the  branches  of  the 
fruit-trees  are  bound  to  each  upright  rod,  by  a  string  of  Russia  bass 
matting.  In  the  ordinary  English  way  of  nailing  the  trees  to  the 
wall  with  selvages  of  cloth,  more  time  is  consumed.  The  fruit  spur 
being  kept  close  to  the  wall,  and  the  fruit,  swelling  equally  all  round, 
presses  against  the  wall,  and  that  part  becomes,  what  is  called  "  wall- 
burnt."  The  wall  is  also  injured  by  the  nails,  and  on  being  re- 
moved again,  the  holes  in  which  they  had  eptered  afford  an  admira- 
ble shelter  for  the  nest  and  eggs  of  every  insect  that  infests  the  trees. 
Abridged  from  the  Annual  Register,  for  1830,  Art.  Natural  His- 
tory, &c.  page  510. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  VINE  IN  POTS.— By  Mr.  Wm.  Grey, 

Gardener  at  Shotley -Grove,  near  Durham. 

Perceiving  that  the  cidtivation  of  the  vine  in  pots  has  become  a 
matter  of  interest  and  inquiry  among  the  readers  of  your  Regiiier, 
and  that  Mr.  Stafford's  account  is  very  flattering  on  the  subject,  he 
having  no  doubt  obtained  from  fourteen  to  twenty  good  bunches  of 
fruit  annually  from  a  vine  in  a  pot, — permit  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
to  your  numerous  readers.  I  have  given  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  to 
the  few  vines  I  had  in  pots  and  tubs,  and  differing  in  opinion  from 
Mr.,  Stafford  and  the  High- Sheriffs  gardener,  I  hope  they  will  ex- 
cuse me  if  I  honestly  state  the  nature  of  my  success.  Were  all  wri- 
ters to  give  a  just  account  of  the  experiments  they  make,  be  the  re- 
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suit  good  or  bad,  many  would  be  saved  from  falling  into  eiTor,  and 
from  incurring  serious  expenses.     I  potted  my  vines  in  a  turf  soil, 
got  from  a  sbeep  pasture,  whicb  was  very  ricb,  free  and  light.     I 
kept  them  in  a  vinery  where  the  vines  were  trained  to  the  rafters, 
and  watered  them  with  liquid  manure  of  sheep  droppings  put  in  a 
large  tub  of  soft  water.     In  winter,  I  plunged  them  in  saw-dust,  to 
prevent  the  frost  injuring  the  roots.     In  the  middle  of  February,  the 
pots  being  matted  with  roots,  I  put  them  in  tubs,  of  fifteen  inches 
diameter,  and  having  placed  them  in  the  greenhouse  till  every  eye 
was  swelled  ready  to  push  into  leaf,  I  then  removed  them  to  the 
vinery,  in  a  heat  of  seventy  degrees.     Some  of  them  bore  from  four 
to  six  weak  bunches,  the  berries  set  in  an  irregular  manner,  and, 
when  ripe,  they  were  small  in  size,  and  insipid  in  flavour.     I  gave 
them  a  trial  during  the  third  and  fourth  season,  but  finding  my  suc- 
cess decline  on  every  occasion  I  laid  them  aside,  and  relinquished  all 
hopes  of  having  good  fruit  from  vines  in  pots.     It  is  obvious  that  as 
the  fruit  matures  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  and  require  to  be  wa- 
tered sometimes  twice  a  day,  in  bright  sun-shine,  which  spoils  the 
flavour  of  the  fruit  and  keeps  the  wood  in  a  soft  spongy  state,  for  it 
never  cuts  solid  and  hard  like  well  ripened  wood.     In  pruning,  the 
wood  was  full  of  heart,  and  there  was  a  black  tainted  seam  in  the 
centre,  caused  no  doubt  by  the  application  of  so  much  water.    M.  D. 
must,  therefore,  recollect,  if  he  build  a  house  to  cultivate  vines  in 
pots,  to  save  the  trouble  and  expense  of  making  a  border,  that  before 
two  seasons  elapse  he  will  find,  from  the  attention  and  trouble  he 
will  have  in  watering,  that  he  is  making  a  border  every  day  all  tlie 
season.    The  vine  is  a  plant  of  free  rambling  growth,  and  it  is  as 
much  against  its  nature  to  be  confined  in  a  pot,  as  for  a  man  in 
sound  reason  to  have  a  strait-jacket  put  upon  him.     I  conceive  it  to 
be  impossible  for  vines  to  produce  fruit  in  the  same  perfection  in 
pots  as  they  will  produce  it  in  a  vinery  planted  on  a  well  prepared 
border.     The  vine  differs  in  habit  from  almost  any  other  fruit-tree. 
If  the  wood  of  a  fig,  orange,  peach,  apricot,  plumb,  pear,  or  any 
other  tree  be  very  luxuriate  the  tree  is  not  so  fruitful  as  those  of  the 
same  sort  which  are  of  humbler  growth.     The  case,  however,  is 
otherwise  with  the  pines,  for  they  require  a  very  rich  prepared  bor- 
der, and  the  stronger  the  young  wood  is,  the  larger  will  be  the 
bunches,  and  the  berries  will  swell  to  a  great  size,  if  they  be  pro- 
perly managed. 

Let  me  here  give  a  brief  account  of  my  method  of  treating  vines 
in  a  regular  vinery.  I  lay  no  more  young  wood  in  than  is  wanted 
for  fruit  the  next  season,  and  when  coming  in  bloom,  I  give  little 
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air  and  keep  a  high  moist  heat,  so  that  all  the  herries  may  set  at  one 
time.  For  when  the  house  is  cool,  the  shoulders  of  the  bunches, 
being  nearer  the  glass,  frequently  set  before  the  lower  part  of  the 
bunch,  which  generally  shrivel,  when  swelling  off,  and  greatly  disfi- 
gure the  crop.  By  the  time  the  berries  are  set,  the  vines  have  made 
what  length  of  wood  I  want  for  the  ensuing  year.  I  then  stop  all  the 
shoots,  three  or  four  eyes  above  where  I  intend  to  cut,  leaving  the 
laterals  at  every  eye,  stopping  them  as  they  advance.  The  shoots 
whereon  is  the  fruit,  if  not  wanted  for  wood,  I  immediately  stop 
two  eyes  above  the  bunch,  and  leave  but  one  bunch  on  every 
slioot.  By  thus  stopping,  and  by  pinching  off  the  end,  the  sap 
flows  to  the  berries  and  swells  them  to  a  great  size,  before  they 
stand  to  form  the  seed  or  stone.  I  thin  them  as  soon  as  they  are 
the  size  of  mustard-seed,  and  keep  pinching  off  the  shoots  an  eye 
above  the  former  stopping,  as  they  push  forth.  I  am  always  grati- 
fied with  from  twenty  to  thirty  good  bunches  on  a  vine,  having  well 
swelled  large  berries,  and  I  seldom  or  never  have  a  shrivelled  berry 
in  any  of  my  crops.  Should  any  of  your  readers  wish,  I  will  with 
pleasure  give  a  further  detail.  William  Grey. 


ARTICLE  VII.— ADDITIONAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  STRAWBERRY, 

BY  H.  BROOKE,  ESQ. 

The  runners  should  be  planted  in  a  moderately  stiff  soil,  in  August, 
during  showery  weather,  in  moist  and  open  situations,  and  as  near  to 
water  as  may  be  convenient,  either  in  beds  of  three  rows,  &c.  &c.  as 
recommended  p.  250.  If  the  soil  Le  sandy  or  gravelly,  a  soft  loamy 
earth  ought  to  be  added,  to  make  it  more  retentive  of  moisture,  and 
to  prevent  the  scorching  of  the  blossoms  and  fruit  in  very  hot  and  dry 
seasons.  From  March  to  the  end  of  fruiting  time,  the  beds  and  rows 
should  have  an  embankment  of  earth  at  their  sides  and  ends,  three 
inches  high,  taken  from  the  alleys,  to  retain  copious  waterings  and 
heavy  rains.  Plenty  of  water  in  the  absence  of  rain,  ought  to  be 
sprinkled  every  other  day  over  the  plants  from  a  garden- engine,  or 
syringe,  or  through  the  rose  of  a  large  watering-pot,  from  the  first  of 
May  to  the  end  of  fruiting  time,  to  set  the  blossoms,  and  to  swell 
the  fruit.  A  row  of  Jerusakm  Artichokes  may  be  planted  in  Octo- 
ber, in  light  and  rich  ground,  three  feet  from,  and  on  the  south  side 
of,  a  plantation  of  such  strawbemes  as  require  shade  from  a  scorch- 
ing sun ;  namely,  Bartlett's  Nonsuch.  A  screen  of  this  sort  would  be 
of  use,  in  hot  and  dry  seasons,  to  all  other  strawberries,  and  particu- 
larly to  those  growing  where  the  soil  is  sandy  or  gravelly,  as  well  as 
to  all  seed  and  nursery  beds.  The  artichokes  should  be  earthed  up 
like  the  potatoe,  when  they  are  a  foot  high. 
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FLORICULTURE. 

ARTICLE  VIIL—HISTORY  AND  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
(ENOTH'ERA  TENE'LLA  TENUirOLIA, 

With  some  Obserpotions  on  the  CuUwre  and  Propagation  of  the  Genus  (Enothera. 

When  a  little  purple-flowered  Evening  Primrose  was  introduced 
some  years  ago  from  Chile,  it  was  immediately  recognised  as  the 
one  called  CB.  tenella,  by  the  Spanish  botanist  Cavanilles.  When 
grown  in  very  poor  soil,  it  had  a  simple  stem,  terminated  by  a  few 
small  axillary  blossoms ;  but  being  planted  in  the  richly  cultivated 
gardens  round  London,  it  branched,  and  acquired  greater  vigour, 
putting  forth  longer  and  broader  leaves,  so  that  it  was  scarcely  iden- 
tified as  the  poor  stranger  so  lately  received.  In  a  while  it  was  neg- 
lected, its  novelty  being  gone,  and  its  flowers  being  rather  deficient 
as  to  size.  Hence  the  little  (Enothera  tenella  was  only  found  in  bo- 
tanical collections.  The  collectors,  who  went  out  to  Chile  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  with  Capt  Beechey,  returned  in  1829,  and 
Mr.  Lambert  procured  from  them,  among  other  things,  specimens 
of  another  Evening  Primrose,  the  CE.  tenitifolia,  upon  which  ripe 
seeds  were  found.  These  being  sown  produced  the  plant  now  figured, 
which  is,  so  far  as  gardens  are  concerned,  a  very  different  plant,  but 
which  in  the  eye  of  a  botanist,  can  hardly  be  considered  distinct. 
It  differs  from  CE,  tenella  in  having  longer  and  more  channelled  ^ 
leaves,  with  much  larger  and  far  more  shewy  flowers.  For  while  in 
CE.  tenella  the  flowei's  are  half  hidden  by  the  leaves,  in  the  CE.  te- 
nui folia  the  leaves  can  scarcely  be  discovered  for  the  flowei's. — ^J. 

LiNDLEY.* 

Culture  of  the  Genus. — Tlie  name  Gilnothera,  is  derived  from 
Oinos,  wine,  and  tfiera,  a  catching,  because  the  roots  are  said  td 
smell  like  wine,  and  the  ancienCs  supposed  that,  when  mixed  with 
drink,  they  possessed  the  power  of  calming  the  most  ferocious  ani- 
mals. They  are  also  said  to  allay  intoxication.  It  is,  however, 
doubtful  whether  our  (Enothera  is  the  real  g^nus  to  which  Theo- 
phrastus  applied  the  name.  Most  of  the  Annual  Species  thrive  and 
flower  best  in  poor  and  gravelly  soil,  but  they  will  gi'ow  rampant 
and  strong  in  rich  soil,  though  their  flowers  neither  possess  that  de- 
gree of  beauty  nor  can  the  pennanence  of  the  colour  be  relied  upon 
so  much  as  when  grown  in  poor  land.     Perhaps  none  shew  marks  of 

*  Botaincal  Register. 
A  a 
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degeneracy  sooner  than  the  CE.  hifrons ;  while  the  CE.  sinuata,  and 
tetraptera  may  he  considered  exceptions,  for  they  appear  to  flower 
hetter  if  grown  in  a  light  middling  rich  mould.  The  CE.  viminea 
comes  into  flower  ahoiit  the  end  of  April,  if  planted  on  dry  situa- 
tions, hut  its  time  of  flowering  is  then  shorter  than  when  planted  in 
a  damper  place.  All  the  purple -flowering  annual  species  as  CE.  de- 
cumhens,  quadrivulnera,  purpurea,  viminea,  Romanzovii,  Lindley- 
ana,  tenui  folia,  &c.  when  cultivated  in  a  patch,  in  a  large  garden  pot 
filled  with  poor  soil,  will  flower  in  much  greater  perfection  than  in 
the  open  horder,  yet  their  flowering  season  is  of  much  shorter  dura- 
tion. They  are  perfectly  simple  in  their  culture,  merely  requiring 
to  he  sown  in  the  horder,  or  in  the  pot  where  they  are  intended  to 
flower.  In  every  other  respect  the  treatment  is  like  other  hardy 
annuals. 

Biennial  Species, — Those  of  hiennial  duration  are  all  hardy,  with 
the  exception  of  (E.  noctuma,  and  villosa,  which  were  introduced 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  consequently  require  the  shelter 
of  the  greenhouse.  The  roots  of  CE.  hiennis  are  eaten  in  Germany, 
and  in  some  parts  of  France.  They  have  a  nutty  flavour,  hut  are 
very  inferior  to  the  rampion.  They  are  hoth  stewed, and  eaten  raw 
in  salads,  with  mustard,  oil,  salt,  and  pepper,  like  celery.  Lippold 
says  they  have  heen  long  used  as  a  culinary  vegetahle,  under  the 
pame  of  German  Rampion.  It  was  from  this  species  that  the  genus 
took  the  name  of  Evening  Primrose,  hecause  its  flowers  seldom  ex- 
pand till  towards  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  A  few  other 
species  evince  the  same  disposition,  hut  the  generality  of  them  inclu- 
dingaimuals,  hiennials,  and  perennials,  are  open  all  day,  making,  at  the 
time  of  flowering,  a  heautiful  show  in  the  borders.  The  mode  in 
which  the  flowers  open  is  highly  curious.  The  segments  of  the  ca- 
lyx first  hegin  to  separate  at  the  hottom,  and  to  expose  the  inclosed 
corolla,  while  at  the  top  it  is  held  tightly  together  by  the  hooks  at 
the  end  of  the  calyx.  In  ahout  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  flower  ob- 
tains suflicient  strength  to  unhook  the  calyx  at  the  top,  which  being 
accomplished,  the  expansion  proceeds  rapidly  for  ahout  five  minutes, 
when  it  again  slackens,  as  though  to  recruit  its  strength,  previously  to 
spreading  out  quite  flat 

Perennial  Species, — ^All  these  are  hardy,  except  CE.  rosea,  acau« 
lis  caespitosa  and  anisoloba,  which  require  slightly  sheltering.  The 
first  of  these  should  he  grown  in  peat  and  loam,  in  a  pot,  which,  du- 
ring winter,  should  he  sheltered  in  a  frame,  though  it  may  be  turned 
out  in  the  borders  after  the  frosts  are  over.  The  CE.  acaulis  is  a 
native  of  Chile,  where  it  is  very  common  in  waste  places,  and  ac- 
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cording  to  Ruiz  and  Pavoh  it  is  there  administered  in  the  form  of 
infusion  for  medical  purposes.  It  will  grow  well  in  common  poor 
soil,  and. requires  similar  treatment  to  the  last.  The  (E.  csespitosa 
often  perishes  from  too  much  moisture  ;  and  to  prevent  this,  all  the 
damp  soil  should  he  removed  from  the  roots,  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  say  ahout  the  end  of  October,  and  there  should  be  put  in 
place  of  it  a  quantity  of  dry  soil.  The  plant  may  then  be  covered 
with  dry  saw-dust,  and  a  pot  set  over  it  with  the  hole  well  stopped, 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  rain  or  snow.  Let  it  remain  there  until 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  March ;  and  then  take  away  the  pot  and 
saw -dust,  and  put  some  good  fresh  earth  about  the  roots.  Place  a 
hand-glass  over  the  plant  for  a  few  days,  until  it  will  bear  exposure. 
To  Propagate  this  Species,  take  up  the  plants  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  shake  the  soil  from  them,  and  break  the  roots  into  small 
pieces  about  one  inch  and  a  half  long.  Plant  about  six  of  these 
pieces  in  each  forty -eight  sized  pot,  filled  with  good  light  soil,  and 
made  rather  dry.  Set  them  in  a  frame,  and  give  them  no  water 
through  the  winter.  In  March  beg^n  to  water  them,  very  gently  at 
the  first,  increasing  the  quantity  as  they  grow,  and  they  will  soon 
become  fine  plants.  The  (E.  anisoloba  is  a  fine  shewy  plant,  but 
unless  well  protected  through  the  winter,  after  the  same  manner  as 
(£.  ceespitosa,  it  seldom  survives.  It  thrives  best  in  peat  and  loam. 
If  the  seeds  be  sown  in  the  beginning  of  March  on  a  hotbed,  and  the 
plants  be  taken  up  with  a  trowel  in  bunches,  and  placed  in  the  bor- 
ders at  the  end  of  April,  they  will  flower  in  June  the  fii*st  year,  and 
produce  plenty  of  seeds. 

All  the  other  peremiials  are  very  easy  of  culture,  and  with  the 
exception  of  {£.  fruticosa,  macrocarpa,  missourensis  pallida,  glan- 
ca,  and  Fras&ri,  will  grow  in  any  common  soil.  These  six  species, 
however,  require  to  be  planted  in  sandy  peat  earth.  They  may  all 
be  increased  by  cuttings,  taken  off  in  May,  and  planted  in  light  rich 
soil  under  a  hand-glass,  by  seeds,  and  by  division  of  the  roots,  but 
in  this  last  method  care  must  be  taken  not  to  mutilate  them  too 
much,  or  they  will  not  grow  healthy. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  NATURAL  ORDER  ERICEjE.— By  T.  K.  S. 

These  beautiful  plants  were  separated  into  two  ordersby  Jussieu,  who 
distinguished  Rhodoracese,  andEricese  by  the  mode  in  which  the  cap- 
sules or  fruit  burst,  a  character  which  is  now  but  little  esteemed. 

A  a3 
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They  grow  in  great  abundance  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  covering 
immense  tracts  of  land  ;  they  are  common  in  North  and  Soutli 
America,  and  in  Europe,  while  in  Northern  Asia  and  India  they  are 
not  so  common,  anS  in  Australasia  they  are  almost  unknown,  though 
they  have  their  place  supplied  by  Epacridese.  As  to  their  proper- 
ties, some  are  found  to  be  astringent,  as  Azalea  procumbens.  Rho- 
dodendron ferrugineum,  and  Ledum  palustiv.  Others  are  diuretic, 
as  Arctostaphylos,  Uva  Ursi,  or  Bearsgrape,  the  powdered  leaves  of 
which,  taken  in  the  dose  of  from  a  scruple  to  a  dram,  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  have  been  found  an  excellent  medicine  for  Calculus. 
The  berries  of  the  succulent- fniited  kinds  are  usually  grateful,  and 
sometimes  taken  as  food,  such  as  the  Gaultheria  Shallon,  and  pro- 
cumbens, Brosssea  coccinea,  and  Arctostaphylos  alpina.  In  the 
Island  of  Corsica,  an  agreeable  wine  is  said  to  be  made  from  the 
berries  of  Arbutus  Unedo. 

Gaultheria  procumbens  possesses  stimulating  and  Anodyne  pro- 
perties. In  North  America^  an  infusion  of  it  is  used  as  tea,  and  an 
infusion  of  the  berries  in  brandy  is  taken  in  small  quantities,  in  the 
same  manner  as  common  bitters.  Extract  of  Chimaphila  umbellata. 
in  the  form  of  pills,  in  doses  of  6ve  scruples  a  day,  has  been  found 
successful  in  cases  of  dropsy.  The  fruit  of  Arbutus  Unedo,  taken 
in  too  great  a  quantity,  is  said  to  be  Narcotic,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  a  similar  quality  exists  in  several  other  plants  of  this  order. 
Rhododendron  ponticum  and  maximum,  Kalmia  latifolia,  and  some 
others,  are  well  known  to  be  venomous.  The  honey  which  poisoned 
some  of  the  soldiers,  in  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  through  Pon- 
tus,  as  related  by  Xenophon  in  his  Memorabilia,  was  gathered  by 
bees  from  the  flowers  of  Azalea  pontica.  The  shoots  of  Andromeda 
ovalilolia  poison  goats  in  Nipal.  Dr.  Horsfield,  however,  says  that 
a  very  volatile  heating  oil,  with  a  peculiar  odour,  used  by  the  Ja- 
vanese in  rheumatic  affections,  is  obtained  from  a  species  of  Andro- 
meda. Dr.  Barton  states,  in  the  American  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, that  in  the  autumn  of  1790,  the  honey  collected  near  Philadel- 
phia, from  the  Kalmia  latifolia,  proved  fatal  to  many.  Yet' the  ho- 
ney collected  from  our  common  heath  appears  to  possess  no  such 
pernicious  qualities.  An  infusion  of  Rhododendron  is  said  to  be 
nsed  in  America  in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism,  but  it  appears  to 
be  a  dangerous  remedy  for  those  who  are  unskilled  in  the  use  of  it. 

This  Order  contains  twenty-eight  genera,  and  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand species,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  greenhouse  plants,  al- 
though nea  ly  three  hundred  are  hardy,  growing  in  their  native 
woods,  from  six  inches  high  to  upwards  of  eighty  feet.    They  are  all 
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very  deserving  of  extensive  ciiltivution.     The  Genera  are  divided 
into  four  sections  or  divisions. 

Section  I,  Ericese  verse,  contains  Id  Genera. 
Arctostaphylos  Lyonia  Sympie'za 

Arbutus  Mylocdryum  Erica 

Gaultheria  Clethra  Menziesia. 

Enkianthus  Cyrilla 

Andromeda  EIHottia 

Brosseea  Bla^ria 

Section  2nd.  Monotropese,  contains  one  Genus. 

Monotropa. 
Section  3rd.  Pvroleae,  contains  two  Genera. 
Py'rola,  and  Chimaphila. 
Section  4tli.  Rhodordeeae,  contains  ten  Genera. 
Kalmia  Rhododendron  ChamaelMon 

Epig'aea  Azilea  Ledum 

Rhodora  Ammy'rsine  Bejdria 

Itea. 
Arctostaphyllos,  {Arktos,  bear,  staphyU,  a  grape.) — ^This  ge- 
nus contains  but  two  species,  both  of  which  are  natives  of  Britain. 
The  Bearsgrape,  ^.  Uva  Ursi,  grows  plentifully  on  our  moors,  but 
the  other  species  (alpina)  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  mountains  of 
Scotland,  and  can  only  be  made  to  thrive  in  our  gardens  by  being 
planted  in  moist  shady  situations.  They  both  require  sandy  peat 
earth,  and  are  propagated  by  layers  with  very  little  trouble. 

Arbutus. — Strawberry  tree,  {Ar  boise,  austere  bush,  from  the 
roughness  of  the  fruit.)  Amongst  the  plants  of  this  beautiful  genus, 
one  spe(ries,  the  A.  Unedo,  is  a  native  of  Britain,  being  found  on  the 
rocks  of  Ireland.  It  is  of  course  perfectly  hardy,  and  is  well  adapted, 
together  with  the  six  other  varieties,  to  plant  in  a  conspicuous  situa- 
tion in  the  shrubbery,  or  to  stand  singly  on  a  lawn,  where,  if  the  si- 
tuation be  warm,  it  makes  a  very  pretty  appearance  when  covered 
with  ripe  frnit.  It  will  thrive  in  any  common  soil.  The  Andrachne 
also  is  pretty  hardy,  but  will  not  easily  bear  our  severe  frosts  whilst 
young.  This  should  be  kept  four  or  6ve  years  under  cover,  in  pots, 
before  it  is  turned  into  the  open  border,  and  then  it  must  be  planted 
in  sandy  peat  in  a  warm  situation,  where  the  soil  is  not  liable  to  be- 
come very  wet.  It  seldom  or  ever  ripens  its  fruit  in  this  country, 
but  it  is  said  to  resemble  the  Unedo  in  shape,  and  to  be  about  the 
size  of  a  raspberry.  The  only  means  we  have  of  propagating  it  is 
by  grafting  it  on  the  common  sort  The  A.  tomentosa  h  ybrida, 
Milleri,  proceva,  and  Menziesii,  will  thrive  in  almost  any  situation. 
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planted  in  sandy  loain  and  peat  with  the  exception  of  A.  hyhrida, 
which  should  he  planted  in  peat.  They  are  all  readily  increased  hy 
layers.  The  mucronsitaj  canariensis,  serratifolia  lauiifolia,  densi- 
flora,  phillyreaefolia,  and  pumila^  require  the  shelter  of  the  green- 
house or  frame,  and  should  he  potted  in  sandy  peat ;  they  may  he 
propagated  hy  layers  and  cuttings.  The  hyhrida  much  resemhles 
Andrachne,  hut  is  handsomer  than  either  that  or  the  Unedo  hoth  in 
its  foliage  and  flowers ;  it  flowers  eaxly  in  the  spring,  and  has  a 
smell  resemhling  honey, 

Gaulth4ria  (M.  Gaulthier,  M.  D.  a  French  writer.)  The  species 
of  the  genus  are  ornamental  and  well  deserve  cultivation.  The  G. 
Shallon,  though  small  in  this  country,  grows  to  a  good  size  in  its 
native  woods ;  it  is  hardy  and  grows  hest  in  rather  shady  situations. 
See  Vol.  1,  pp.  23  and  179.  The  procumhens  is  an  evei^een 
creeper,  and  may  he  readily  propagated  hy  suckers,  whilst  the  shal- 
Ion  will  require  to  he  layed.  There  are  two  greenhouse  species,  the 
firagrans  and  antipoda,  which  propagate  freely  hy  layers  or  cuttings, 
planted  in  sand  under  a  hell -glass,  and  plunged  in  a  slight  heat. 
They  all  require  planting  in  sandy  peat  earth. 

Enkidnthus,  {Egkuos,  pregnant,  anthos,  flower.)  These  are  ele- 
gant little  hushes,  generally  considered  greenhouse,  hut  they  are 
more  hardy  than  many  of  our  greenhouse  plants.  They  will  not 
bear  the  cold  of  our  winters,  out  of  doors,  but  would  do  very  well 
sheltered  in  a  frame  or  pit.  They  are  propagated  by  ripened  cut- 
tings, planted  in  dand  under  a  bell-glass  without  heat,  and  they 
strike  without  much  difficulty.  The  best  soil  for  them  is  sandy 
loam  and  peat.  Care  is  required  not  to  over  water  them  when  not 
in  a  growing  state. 

Androtneda,  (name  derived  from  the  fabled  virgin  of  that  name.) 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  introduce  here  an  extract  from  Smiths  transla- 
tion oi  LinnmL$*s  Tour  in  Lapland,  in  which  he  states  the  reasons  for 
applying  to  it  the  name  Andromeda.  '^  Andromeda  polifolia,  says 
he,  was  now,  June  12th,  in  its  highest  beauty,  decorating  the 
m&Tshy  grounds  in  a  most  agreeable  manner.  The  flowers  are  quite 
blood  red  before  they  expand,  but,  when  full  grown,  the  corolla  is  of 
a  flesh  colour.  Scarcely  any  painter  s  art  can  so  happily  imitate  the 
beauty  of  a  fine  female  complexioti ;  still  less  could  any  artificial  colour 
upon  the  face  itself  bear  a  comparison  with  this  lovely  blossom.  As 
I  contemplated  it,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Andromeda,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  poets ;  and  the  more  I  meditated  upon  their  descrip- 
tions, the  more  applicable  they  seemed  to  the  little  plaiit  before  me. 
So  that  if  these  writers  had  had  it  in  view,  they  could  scarcely  have 
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contrived  a  more  apposite  fable.  Andromeda  is  represented  by 
them  as  a  virgin  of  most  exquisite  and  unrivalled  channs ;  but  these 
charms  remain  in  perfection  only  so  long  as  she  retains  her  vii^n 
purity.  The  same  is  also  applicable  to  the  plant  now  preparing  to 
celebrate  its  nuptials.  This  plant  is  always  fixed  on  some  little 
turfy  hillock,  in  the  midst  of  the  swamps,  as  Andromeda  herself  was 
chained  to  a  rock  in  the  sea,  which  bathed  her  feet,  as  the  fresh  wa- 
ter does  the  roots  of  the  plant.  Dragons  and  venomous  serpents 
sttiTounded  her,  as  toads  and  other  reptiles  frequent  the  abode  o.f  her 
vegetable  resembler,  and,  when  they  pair  in  the  spring,  tlirow  mud 
and  water  over  its  leaves  and  branches.  As  the  distressed  virgin 
east  down  her  blushing  face  through  excessive  affliction,  so  does  the 
rosy-coloured  flower  hang  its  head,  growing  paler  and  paler  till  it 
withers  away."  "At  length,"  says  he  in  his  Flora  Lapponica^ 
"  comes  Perseus  in  the  shape  of  summer,  dries  up  the  surrounding 
water,  and  destroys  the  monsters,  rendering  the  damsel  a  fruitful 
mother,  who  then  carries  hei:  head  (the  Capsule)  erect." 

The  greater  part  of  the  species  are  hardy,  and  require  to  be  grown 
more  or  less  in  a  damp  shady  situation,  for  those  species,  which  do 
not  naturally  grow  in  bogs,  chiefly  inhabit  the  mountains,  where  the 
air  is  considerably  moister  than  in  the  plains.  They  thrive  best  in 
sandy  peat,  and  are  generally  increased  by  layers,  although  some 
few,  as  the  A.  arborea,  &c.  bear  plenty  of  seeds,  and  others  as  A, 
Catesbsei,  axillaris,  and  axillaris  longifolia,  throw  up  -abundance  of 
suckers.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots  or  in  a  frame,  and  be  .very 
thinly  covered  with  soil,  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  seedsr 
When  about  an  inch  high,  plant  them  out  thinly,  either  in  pots  or 
on  a  bed,  which  must  be  covered  to  prevent  them  from  being  dashed 
with  wet.  When  they  are  large  enough,  plant  them  in  the  open 
ground,  which  should  always  be  done  in  spring,  «or  the  frosts  and 
worms  sometimes  throw  them  quite  out  of  the  ground  during  winter. 
The  A.  tetragona,  and  hypnoides^  should  be  sheltered  during  winter, 
either  in  a  pit  or  frame  or  by  a  hand-glass,  and  mats  should  be  pla- 
ced over  them  on  the  border,  so  as  to  preserve  them  from  the  severity 
of  the  weather.  The  A.  japonica,  ovalifolia,  and  sinensis,  should  be 
kept  in  pots,  and  preserved  in  the  greenhouse  during  winter.  They 
might  be  plunged  in  a  shady  border  in  May,  and  taken  in  again  in 
October.  The  A.  jamaicensis,  fasciculata,  buxifolia,  and  rubiginosa, 
are  stove  plants,  but  may  be  set  out  of  doors  in  summer,  or  plunged 
after  the  same  manner  as  the  last.  They  are  increased  by  cuttings, 
taken  ofT  when  young,  and  planted  in  sand  under  a  bell-glass. 

Brosstea,  (in  honour  of  G.  dc  la  Brosse,  physician  to  Louis  XIII.) 
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This  genus  contains  but  one  species>  a  native  of  South  America,  and 
consequently  an  inhabitant  of  our  stoves.  It  thrives  in  a  mixture  of 
sandy  loam  and  peat,— young  cuttings  will  root,  planted  in  sand  un- 
der a  bell-glass,  and  plunged  in  a  little  heat. 

Lyonia,  (I  Lyon,  an  American  collector  of  plants.)  AU  the  spe- 
cies are  perfectly  hardy,  they  require  to  be  grown  in  sandy  peat, 
are  propagated  by  layers,  and  in  all  respects  may  be  treated  like  the 
hardy  Andromedas. 

Mylocaryum,  or  Buck-wheat  Tree,  {Myle,  mill,  Karyan,  nut ; 
four  winged  seeds.)  This  genus  contains  only  one  species,  the  M. 
ligustrinum,  which  has  much  of  the  habit  of  the  Clethra ;  it  grows 
about  eight  feet  high,  and  requires  the  shelter  of  a  conservatory  or 
pit.  It  is  propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings,  planted  in  sand  under  a 
bell-glass,  and  thrives  in  peat  and  loam. 

Clethra,  {Klethra,  the  Greek  name  for  the  alder.)  The  ferrugi- 
nea,  arborea,  arborea  minor,  arborea  variegata,  are  well  adapted  for 
the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  They  grow  and  flower  well  in  a 
mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat  All  the  hardy  kinds,  however, 
succeed  best  in  peat,  and  may  be  planted  amongst  the  other  plants 
on  the  American  border.  The  C.  tinifolia  is  a  stove  plant,  and 
should  be  potted  in  sandy  loam.  The  C.  femigineum,  and  the 
hardy  species,  may  be  propagated  by  layers,  and  the  stove  and 
greenhouse  sorts  by  ripened  cuttings,  planted  in  sand  under  a  bell 
or  hand-glass.     Or  they  may  be  raised  from  seeds. 

Cyrilla,  (D.  Cyrillo,  M.  D.  professor  of  Botany  at  Naples.)  The 
two  species  of  this  genus  are  very  pretty  greenhouse  shrubs,  growing 
about  six  feet  high ;  they  will  thrive  in  equal  parts  of  peat  and  loam, 
and  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  planted  in  sand  under  a  hand 
or  bell-glass,  but  do  not  root  freely. 

EllioUia,  (Stephen  Elliott,  a  North  American  botanist.)  There 
is  but  one  species  belonging  to  this  genus,  which  is  well  worthy  of 
cultivation.  It  is  a  native  of  Georgia,  it  grows  in  sandy  peat,  and  is 
increased  by  layers. 
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ARTICLE  X.— SCIENCE  OF  BOTANY  CONTINUED. 

BY  MR.  F.  F.  A8HFORD. 

ON  LILACEOUS  AND  CRUCIFORM  FLOWERS. 

I  THINK  the  idea  is  excellent  of  amusing  the  reader^  and  exercising 
his  attention  upon  such  agreeable  and  varied  objects  as  plants.  Per- 
haps I  should  not  have  ventured  so  far  as  to  propose  it  myself,  had  I 
not  been  convinced  that,  at  all  times  of  life,  the  study  of  nature 
abates  the  taste  for  frivolous  amusements,  assuages  the  tumult  of  the 
passions,  and  provides  the  mind  with  an  object  worthy  of  its  contem- 
plation. Besides,  to  be  merely  acquainted  with  plants  by  sight,  and 
only  to  know  their  names,  may  be  too  trifling  an  attainment  for  many 
of  your  readers.  It  may  be  presumed,  that  they  would  not  be  satis- 
fied with  so  small  a  share  of  knowledge,  and  I  propose  that  they 
should  possess  higher  notions  of  the  vegetable  structure  or  oi^iniza- 
tion  of  plants.  I  would  have  them  gain  some  real  information, 
though  they  should  only  take  a  few  steps  in  the  investigation  of  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature. 

A  perfect  plant  is  composed  of  a  root  and  a  stem,  with  its  branches 
of  leaves,  flower  and  fruit  This  at 'least  is  sufficiently  known  alieady 
to  understand  the  terms ;  but  one  principal  part  requires  examin- 
ing now  at  large,  I  mean  the  fructification,  that  is  the  flower  and 
fruit.  Let  me  begin  with  the  flower,  which  first  appears.  In  this 
part  nature  has  inclosed  the  summary  of  her  work,  by  this  she  per- 
petuates it,  and  this  is  commonly  the  most  brilliant  part  of  the  vege- 
table, and  always  least  liable  to  variations. 

Take  a  lily,  as  an  example  of  the  Lilaceous  tribe,  and  dissect  it. 
Before  it  opens,  you  see  at  the  top  of  the  stem  an  oblong  greenish 
bud,  which  grows  whiter  the  nearer  it  approaches  the  period  of  open- 
ing, and  when  it  is  quite  opened,  you  perceive  that  the  white  cover 
assumes  the  form  of  a  basin  or  vase,  divided  into  several  segments. 
This  is  called  the  corolla,  and  when  it  withers,  it  falls  or  separates 
into  six  distinct  pieces,  which  are  called  petals,  and  consequently  it 
is  a  pentapetalous,  or  a  polypetalous  corolla.  Exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  corolla,  a  sort  of  little  column  rises  from  the  bottom,  pointing 
directly  upwards.  This,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  called  the  pistillum, 
coilsisting  of  the  parts  called  the  genn  style,  and  stigma.  Between 
the  pistil  and  the  corolla,  six  other  bodies  rise  entirely  separate  from 
each  other,  which  are  the  stamens,  each  consisting  of  two  parts,  viz. 
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the  filament  aud  aDthera.  Each  anther  is  a  vessel  which  opens  when 
ripe,  and  throws  out  a  yellow  dust,  having  a  strong  smell,  called  pol- 
len or  farina. 

Such  is  the  general  analysis  of  the  parts  which  constitute  a  flower 
As  the  corolla  fades  and  falls,  the  germ  increases  and  becomes  an  ob- 
long triangular  capsule,  within  which  are  flat  seeds  in  three  cells. 
This  capsule,  considered  as  the  cover  of  the  seeds,  takes  the  name  of 
pericarp. 

The  parts  here  mentioned  are  found  in-  the  flowers  of  most  other 
plants,. but  in  diflferent  proportions,  situations,  aud  numbers.  By  the 
analogy  of  these  parts,. and  their  different  combinations,  the  families 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  determiijied,  These  analogies  are  con- 
uected  with  others  in  those  parts  of  the  plant,  w^ich  seem  \o  have 
no  relation  to  them.  For  instance,  this  number  of  six  stamens, 
sometimes  only  three,  of  eight  petals,  or  divisions  of  the  corolla,  and 
that  triangular  form  of  the  germ,  with  its  thrive  cells,  determine  the 
Hlaceous  tribe  ;  and  in  all  this  tribe,,  which  is  very  numerous,  the 
roots  are  hulbs  of  some  sort  or  other.  That  of  the  lily  is  squamose, 
pr  composed  of  scales ;  in  the  asphodel  Inhere,  is  a  number  of  oblong 
solid  bulbs  connected  together ;  in  the  crocus  and  saflron  there  are 
two  bulbs,  one  over  the  other ;  in  the  colcbicum  they  are  placed  side 
by  sidet  The  calyx,  which  accompanies  most  other  flowers,  is  want- 
ing in  the  greater  part  of  the  lilaccous  tribe,  as  the  Tulips,  Hyacinth, 
Narcissus,  and  even  in  the  onion,  leek,  garlic,  &c.  which  are  also  lila- 
ceous,  though  at  first  sight  they  appear  very  diflferent.  It  will  also 
be  perceived^  that  in  the  whole  tribe,  the  stems  are  simple  and  un- 
branched,  the  leaves  entire,  being  never  put  or  divided,  observations 
which  will  confiiin  the  analogy  of  the  flower  and  fruit  in  this  family 
by  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  plant.  If  some  attention  be  be- 
stowed upon  these  particulars^  and  tbey  become  familiar  ^by  frequent 
observations,  our  juvenile  readers  will  9opn  be  able  to  determine,  on 
an  attentive  and  continued  in^p^ction  of  a  plant,  whether  it  be  of 
the  lilaceous  tribe  or .  not,  wjithout  evei\.  knowing  the  name  of  the 
said  plant  Tbey  will  .see,,  that  thisi  i»  not  a  mere  Jabour  of  tbe 
memory,  but  the,. study  of  obs^Tfitions  and.  facts  .ti:uly  worthy  of  a 
naturalist,  .       .  .... 

ON  CRUCIFORM  FLOWERS. 

Since  the  first  lineaments  of  plants  are  so  well  understood,  though 
so  slightly  marked,  that  we  can '  already  distinguish  the  lilaceous 
family  by  their  hair,  and  since  our  botanists  amuse  themselves  with 
corolla  and  petals,  I  shall  present  to  the  reader  another  tribe,  upon 
which  he  may  again  exercise  his  knowledge.     The  diflSculty,  I  must 
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own,  will  be  ratljer  greater^  because  the  flowers  are  much  smallen 
and  the  foli^ige  more  varied,  but  the  pleasure  on  my  pan  and  on  that 
of  the  reader,  will  I  hope  be  the  same.  I  ti'ust  he  will  have  as  much 
deli^ht  in  following  this  flowery  path,  as  I  enjoy  in  tracing  it  out 
for  him. 

When  the  first  rays  of  spring  enlighten  our  progress  by  showing 
us,  in  the  gardens,  the  Hyacinth,  Tulip,  Narcissus,  Jonquil,  and 
Lily  of  the  valley,  the  analysis  of  which  are  already  known,  other 
flowers  soon  catch  our,  attention,  and  require  examination/ such  as 
stocks  and  rockets.  Whenever  these  are  found  double,  we  must  not 
meddle  with  them,  for  they  are  disfigured,  and  nature  will  no  longer 
be  found  amongst  them.  She  refuses  to  produce  any  thing  from 
monsters  thus  mutilated,  for  if  the  most  brilliant  part  of  the  flower,' 
the  corolla,  be  multiplied,  it  is  at  the  expence  of  the  more  essential 
parts,  which  disappear  under  this  addition  of  brilliancy. 

Take  then  a  single  stock  Gilliflower,  as  an  example,  and  if  you 
dissect  it,  an  exterior  part  will  immediately  be  perceived,  which  was 
wanting  in  the  lilaceous  flowers,  viz.  the  calyx.  This  consists  of 
four  leaflets  or  folioles,  which  are  commonly  unequal  by  pairs,  that 
is,  two  leaflets  opposite  and  equal  of  a  smaller  size,  the  other  two 
also  opposite  and  equal,  but  larger,  especially  towards  the  bottom, 
where  they  are  so  rounded  as  to  exhibit  every  sensible  protuberance 
on  the  outside. 

The  corolla  is  also  composed  of  four  petals,  I  say  nothing  of  their 
colour,  because  that  forms  no  part  of  their  character.  Each  of  these  is 
fastened  to  the  receptacle  by  a  narrow  pale  part  called  unguh,  or  claw, 
and  this  spreads  out  over  the  top  of  the  calyx  into  a  large  flat 
coloured  part  called  lamina,  or  the  border. 

In  the  centre  of  the  corolla  is  one  pistil,  long  and  cylindric,  or 
nearly  so,  chiefly  composed  of  a  germ  ending  in  a  very  short  style, 
and  that  is  terminated  by  an  oblong  stigma,  which  is  bifed,  that  is, 
divided  into  two  parts. 

I  must  now  speak  of  the  stamens,  which  are  six  in  number,  the 
same  as  in  the  lily  tribe,  but  they  are  not  all  equal  as  in  the  former 
case.  It  will  be  perceived  that  there  are  two  opposite  to  each  other, 
which  are  sensibly  shorter  than  the  other  four  which  separate  them, 
and  which  are  also  separate  from  each  other  by  pairs.  To  finish  the 
history  of  the  stock,  we  must  not  abandon  it  as  soon  as  we  have 
analyzed  ^he  flower,  but  wait  till  the  corplla  withers  and  falls,  which 
happens  very  soon.  We  must  then  remark  what  becomes  of  the 
pistil,  composed,  as  I  observed  before,  of  germ,  style  and  stigma. 
The  germ  grows  considerably  in  length,  and  thickens  a  little  as  the 
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frait  ripens^  at  which  time  it  becomes  a  kind  of  flat  pod,  called  a 
silique^  composed  of  two  valves,  each  covering  a  small  cell,  and  the 
cells  are  separated  by  a  thin  partition.  When  the  seed  is  ripe,  the 
valves  open  from  the  bottom  upwards,  to  give  it  passage,  and  remain 
fast  to  the  stigma  at  top.  The  flat  round  seed  are  ranged  along  each 
side  of  the  partition,  and  fastened  alternately  on  each  side,  by  a  short 
pedicle,  to  the  sutures  or  edge  of  the  partition.  The  great  number 
of  species  in  this  class  (15)  has  determined  botanists  to  divide  it 
into  two  sections,  in  which  the  flowers  are  perfectly  alike,  but  the 
fruits,  pericarps,  or  seed  vessels,  are  sensibly  different. 

The  6rst  order  contains  the  cruciform  flowers,  with  a  silique  or 
pod,  such  as  the  stock  Cheiranthus  cherii,  and  the  like.  The  second 
contains  those  whose  seed  vessel  is  a  silicle,  that  is  a  small  and  very 
short  pod,  almost  as  wide  as  it  is  long,  and  differently  divided  within, 
as  of  Whitlow  grass,  Mithridate  Mustard,  Bastard-cress  &c.  in  the 
fields,  and  Scurry-grass,  Horse  radish.  Candy- tuft,  and  Honesty  in 
gai'dens.  If  none  of  these  are  known,  I  pi-esume  that  at  least  an  ac- 
quaintance is  formed  with  the  Shepherd  s  purse,  so  common  a  weed 
in  kitchen  gardens.  The  Shepherds  purse  is  of  the  cruciform  tribe> 
and  the  silicle  branch  of  it,  and  the  form  of  the  seed  is  triangular. 

It  is  now  time  to  breathe,  and  I  am  very  much  afraid  of  trespas- 
sing too  much  on  your  pages.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  give  the 
essential  characters  of  the  numerous  tribe  of  cruciform  flowers.  I 
hope  this  description,  which  may  be  difficult  to  be  understood,  will 
become  more  intelligible  when  we  have  gone  over  it  with  some  at- 
tention, having,  at  the  same  time,  the  object  before  our  eyes.  I  will, 
therefore,  only  offer  one  hint  more,  viz.  that  in  this  class  and  many 
others,  the  flowers  will  often  be  found  much  smaller  than  those  of  the 
stock,  and  sometimes  so  small  that  we  cannot  examine  their  parts 
without  the  assistance  of  a  glass,  an  instrument  without  which  a 
botanist  cannot  go  on  any  more  than  without  a  lancet,  a  needle,  and 
a  pair  of  small  sharp  scissors. 


ARTICLE  XL— PECULIARITIES  OF  PLANTS, 

With  some  Observaiunu  on  tkote  which  poMess,  or  are  supposed  to  possess  the 

power  to  entrap  Insects. 

BT  JOSEPH  PAXTOM,  F  L.  8.  H.  8.  &C:     (Contiimedjrotn  p.  313.  J 

In  the  article  on  this  subject,  last  month,  an  error  escaped  our  notice 
in  page  313,  the  second  line  from  the  to]),  where  it  is  stated  that  Dr. 
Jack  found  the  bottoms  of  the  pitchers  beautifully  punctured,  as  if 
by  the  mouths  of  insects.     It  should  have  been,  by  the  mouths  of 
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vessels,  alluding  U>  tlie  3[)iral  vessels.  We  have  since  tlial  time  mi- 
nutely examined  several  pitehers,  from  plaiiLs  in  our  possession,  and 
we  found  the  whole  of  the  lower  and  larger  part  of  the  pitcher  thickly 
covered  witli  small  black  spots ;  whether  these  are  the  mouths  of 
vessels  we  cannot  say.  The  next  plunt  in  order  is  the  Cephalolns 
fullicularis,  Folliclcd  Cephalotus,  or  New  Hdlond  Pitcher  Plant. 


»sy| 

The  root  is  a  perrennial  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Rosaces, 
according  to  Dr.  Hooker,  although  Mr,  Lindley,  in  his  introduction 
to  the  Natural  System,  places  it  doubtfully  under  Songuisorbete, 
stating  that  its  proper  station  is  by  no  mi.'ans  well  ascertiiined,  be- 
cause of  its  seeds  being 'Unknown.  This  plant  ia  remarkable  for  the 
presence  of  flat  leaves,  (d)  of  an  elliptical  form  amongst  the  pitchers 
{ac].  The  form  of  these  latter  ia  ofatus,  or  something  pitcher  shaped ; 
they  are  green,  tinged  with  purple,  and  beautifully  fringed  with  bail's. 
The  inside,  which  contains  a  sweetish  watery  fluid,  and  entraps  many 
insects,  especially  ants,  is  dark  purple.  The  mouth  is  contracted, 
and  is  crested  with  rings  of  dark  purple  colour.  In  regard  to  tlie 
or^nizBtion  and  position  of  its  pitchers,  tbe  plant  my  be  compared 
to  Sarraceiiia.  M.  Labillurdieve  discovered  it  in  "  Leuins  Land," 
and  ligLired  and  described  it  in  his  specimens  of  the  planLt  of  New 
Holland.  Mr.  Browne,  during  his  voyage  with  Captain  Flinders, 
delected  it  on  nearly  the  same  line  of  coast,  viz. ;  in  tlie  neighbour- 
hood of  King  Geoi^e's  Sound. "  Not  being  in  possession  of  ibis 
plant,  we  aie  unable  to  speak  from  experience,  and  hare  copied  frou) 
Dr.  Hooker  what  is  here  stated,  Several  trees  and  cUiubiug  plants 
*  Botanical  Uagazine. 
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have  similar  appendages  attached  to  the  leaves^  but  are  entirely  des- 
titute of  the  lid.  For  instance,  in  the  species  of  Dischridia,  which 
are  climbing  plants,  the  pitchers  are  in  the  form  of  bags,  and  of  a 
greenish  colour ;  they  hang  in  bunches  from  the  slender  stems,  and 
the  use  of  them^  as  Dr.  Wallick  remarks,  is  "  to  form  reservoirs  of 
nutriment,  from  which  the  roots  emitted  by  the  stem^  and  constantly 
found  ramifying  within  them,  absorb  food  for  the  general  support  of 
the  individual.  He  says  that  in  this  case  they  are  necessary,  on  ac- 
count of  their  long  slender  twining  stem  being  too  narrow  a  channel 
of  supply  from  the  subterranean  roots  to  the  leaves.  The  Macgraavia 
also  have  little  pitchers  occupying  the  place  of  hractete,  which  either 
hang  down  or  stand  erect  among  the  flowers ;  but  these,  as  well  as 
the  last,  although  they  contain  considerable  moisture,  have  no  open- 
ings wherein  insects  might  enter.  We  shall  leave  them  as  a  subject 
for  future  observation.  Amongst  these  hollow  leaved  plants  may  be 
placed  the  Dipsacus  fullonum,  which  forms  an  axillae  of  the  leaves,  a 
kind  of  basin,  usually  containing  a  quantity  of  water,  which  becomes 
the  grave  of  numerous  insects  particularly  flies.  This  water  had  once 
the  reputation  of  being  a  cosmetic,  or  a  beautifler  of  the  skin^  but  it 
is  now  little  regarded, 


ARTICLE  XII. 
COLLECTIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Reaping  Unripe  Wheat. — ^Ibeg  to  inform  C.C.C.C.  page  273, 
that  cutting  unripe  wheat  has  been  practised  with  success  in  our  part 
of  the  country  (North  Wilts).  Wheat  cut  about  one  week,  or  eight 
days  before  it  is  ripe,  is  a  great  deal  better  in  quality  than  when  it 
is  allowed  to  be  fully  ripe.  The  method  adopted  is,  to  let  the  wheat 
lay  in  grit  about  one  day  after  it  is  cut,  and  then  to  tie  it  up  in  very 
small  sheaves ;  or  the  wheat,  not  getting  dry  in  the  middle  of  the 
sheaves,  will  turn  fusty.  By  adopting  this  plan  the  wheat  will  be 
found,  at  thrashing,  to  be  a  great  deal  plumper  in  the  com,  of  a  bet- 
ter  colour,  and  less  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  weevil.  J.  K. 

Planting  and  Pruning  Forest  Trees. — I  am  a  very  old  plan- 
ter, one  of  the  oldest,  I  believe,  in  Hampshire,  and  I  challenge  any 
of  the  King's  planters  in  the  New  Forest,  for  success  and  good  man- 
agement. I  never  prune  my  trees  at  all,  but  leave  them  to  nature. 
My  plan  is  first,  to  trench  and  drain  the  ground,  which  is  to  be 
planted.  I  then  plant  the  trees  pretty  close,  after  which  nothing 
more  is  required  than  to  attend  carefully  to  thinning  out  the  nurses, 
when  thev  become  too  rank.  An  Old  Planter. 
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11  ORE  HOUND. — In  the  spring  of  1830,  having  had  occasion  to 
hum  some  weeds  in  my  garden,  principally  docks  and  nettles,  I  un- 
intentionally left  the  ashes  in  the  place  where  they  were  burnt,  and, 
in  the  course  of  live  months,  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  young  hore- 
hound  plant  growing  out  of  the  centre.  How  this  happened,  1  am 
quite  at  a  loss  to  determine,  for  no  horehound,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  has  ever  grown  there.  Feeling  a  little  interested  in  the 
discovery,  I  tried  it  again  the  following  year,  and  the  result  was  the 
same.  I  next  made  a  fire  of  weeds  of  any  kind,  but  was  unsuccess- 
ful. In  the  spiing  of  last  year,  I  again  tried  the  docks  and  nettles 
as  before,  and  soon  had  a  fine  plant.  I  repeated  the  experiment  in 
^  the  autumn  of  last  year,  and  now  there  is  a  fine  plant  springing  up. 

Now,  sir,  I  only  tell  you  the  facts,  the  reason  I  am  entirely  at  a  loss 
to  explain,  but  perhaps  some  of  your  intelligent  correspondents  can 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  Charles  Samuel  Smythe. 

The  Holly  as  a  Hedge-Plant. — It  is  well  known,  that  the 
holly  makes  a  very  beautiful  and  durable  hedge,  but  it  is  seldom 
used  for  that  purpose,  because  of  its  slow  growth.  I  have,  however, 
seen  it  thrive  with  unusual  rapidity,  and  the  whole  mystery  appears 
to  consist  in  the  time  of  planting.  Thousands  of  hollies  are  every 
year  destroyed  by  transplanting  them  in  winter ;  if  removed  at  mid- 
summer, they  scarcely  sustain  a  check.  W.  W. 

Uses  of  the  Horse-Chesnut  Tree. — Let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  fact  but  little  known,  viz.  that  in  Cashmere,  where  it  is 
wild  in  the  woods,  the  fruit  of  the  horse-chesnut  is  used  to  feed  pigs. 
The  wood  is  also  serviceable  for  turners  and  coopers,  and  sells  well. 
These  circumstances  will  tend  much  to  encourage  the  planting  of 
this  beautiful  tree.  It  thrives  near  water,  and  on  wet  soils.  It  has 
always  been  considered  useless,  and  it  was  supposed  that  only  deer 
would  eat  the  fruit     I  have  tried  pigs,  and  find  they  will  eat  it.     S. 

RuMEX  Alpinus,  Manks  Rhubarb,  probably  so  called  from  its 
growing  at  One- Ash-Grange,  near  Monyash,  Derbyshire,  where  it 
is  said  some  Monks  resided,  and  where  it  now  grows  in  an  unculti- 
vated state.  Parkinson,  in  his  Paradise  in  Sole,  published  in  1656, 
gives  a  good  print  of  it  as  garden  Patience,  or  Monks  Rhubarb. 
There  is  given  with  it  Rhaponticum  Vevum,  of  which  last  Dr., 
Matthew  Lister  sent  to  him  a  root,  from  abroad,  which  first  grew 
with  him,  before  it  was  ever  seen  or  known  in  England.  Rumex 
Alpinus,  is  only  introduced  into  our  British  botany,  by  Hooker,  in 
his  Brit.  Flora,  published  in  1830. 

Specimens  of  each  are  in  W.  Watson  s  Bath  Garden. 

Bakewell,  April  I6$h,  1833,  W.  WATSON: 
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REVIEW. 

ALPHABET  OP  BOTANY,  FOR  THE  USE  OF  BEGINNERS. 

BY  JAB.  RBNNIB,  ESQ.  M.  A. 

Author  of  Alphabet  of  Insects,  Alphabet  on  Scientific  Gardening,  Sfc.     Small  Svo. 

123  Pages,  and  numerous  Ct«<«.—1833.     2s.  6d. 

Thts  Work,  like  the  Alphabet  of  Insects,  noticed  page  275,  is  intended  to  assist 
those  who  commence  the  study  of  botany  without  any  instroctor,  and  it  is  well 
calculated  to  answer  the  end  proposed.  The  technical  terms  are  explained  and 
simplified,  and  the  elements  of  botany  are  so  detailed  and  illustrated  as  to  suit 
the  most  uninitiated.  So  soon  as  the  student  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
alphabet,  we  would  recommend  him,  if  practicable,  to  proceed  to  the  btudy  of 
Lindley's  Introduction,  noticed  page  129.  Should  that  be  beyond  his  means, 
the  Alphabet  will  supply  him  with  a  large  portion  of  very  useful  knowledge  not 
readily  obtained,  except  at  a  much  greater  expense.  A  few  extracts  may  suffice 
to  shew  the  style  and  general  character  of  the  work.  At  page  4,  speaking  of  the 
skin,  or  bark  of  plants,  the  author  says,  *'  in  animals,  the  outer  skin,  which  is 
raised  up  by  a  blister,  has  no  more  feeling  than  the  nails  or  the  hair,  and  is, 
therefore,  intended  to  sheath  and  protect  the  more  sensible  parts  beneath.  In 
plants  there  is  a  similar  outer  skin,  commonly  termed  the  rind,  intended  no 
doubt,  for  a  similar  purpose,  though  this  is  not  so  well  understood  as  in  animals." 
Again,  page  24,  "  it  appears  from  experiments,  that  leaves  perform  some  office 
similar  to  the  lungs  of  animals,  at  least,  when  healthy  and  exposed  to  sunshine, 
that  they  exhale  oxygen  gas  through  the  pores  on  their  surface,  and  at  night,  or 
in  cloudy  weather,  they  exhale  carbonic  gas."  At  page  57,  he  remarks, 
**  There  is  an  obvious  and  well  known  proof,  that  plants  live  on  water  chiefly,  if 
not  altogether,  derived  from  hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  placed  in  glasses,  and 
supplied  with  water,  in  which  they  blow  as  well  as  in  a  garden.  It  is  found, 
however,  that  they  do  not  thrive  unless  the  water  be  regularly  changed,  indica- 
ting that  it  is  not  the  water  alone,  but  something  in  the  water  which  becomes 
exhausted.  It  has  also  been  found  by  experiment,  that  distilled  water  will  not 
support  a  healthy  growth  in  plants,  and  most,  if  not  all  species,  when  planted  in 
pure  calcined  sand,  and  watered  with  distilled  water,  quickly  die,  as  they  do 
when  quite  deprived  of  water.  From  chemical  analysis  and  experiment,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  chief  matters  taken  up  by  plants,  besides  water,  consist  of  carbo- 
nic acid  gas  and  azote,  together  with  a  few  salts,  such  as  potash,  and  out  of 
these  and  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  water,  all  vegetable  products  seem  to 
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be  wholly  or  chiefly  elaborated.  It  is  proper  to  confess,  however,  that  we  art 
still  much  in  the  dark  upon  this  int9resting  subject,  it  being  extremely  difficulty 
if  not  impossible,  to  trace  the  fluid  taken  up  by  a  plant  after  it  passes  beyond 
the  surface.  At  page  53,  it  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  pores  of  the  sponge- 
lets  or  suckers  will  not  admit  any  fluid  much  thicker  than  water,  and,  accordingly 
when  plants  are  watered  with  the  drainings  of  a  farm-yard  in  an  undiluted  state, 
the  pores  of  the  spongelets  are  obstructed,  aud  the  plants  are  suffocated,  or  ra- 
ther perish  of  famine  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  At  page  69  he  remarks,  that  it 
might  be  supposed,  as  plants  seem  to  feed  chiefly  on  carbon,  that  they  would 
thrive  well  in  smoke,  or  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  but  it  is  found 
not  to  be  so,  for  the  particles  of  carbon  in  smoke  are  too  large  to  enter  the  pores, 
and  too  much  undiluted  carbonic  gas  gorges  them,  aud  they  become  brown, 
and  die.  Plants,  it  would  appear  then,  are  destined  by  providence  to  purify 
the  air  which  is  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  lungs  of  animals,  and 
to  give  out  a  fresh  supply  of  oxygen  to  replace  what  is  taken  up  by  the  lungs. 
During  the  night,  however,  plants  take  up  oxygen,  and  give  out  carbonic  acid 
gas  i  and  hence  it  is  not  proper  to  keep  plants  in  a  bed-room." 

After  treating  on  the  external  and  internal  organs,  the  classifications  of  Lin- 
nsBus  and  Jussieu  are  simply  explained ;  and  the  whole  is  closed  with  an  index 
of  the  technical  terms  marked  in  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages. 
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HORTICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

To  Produce  Onions  of  a  large  Size — When  the  beds  are  formed  by  the 
usual  method,  tramp  tiiem  heavily,  and  roll 'them  firmly.  On  this  compact  sur- 
face,  sow  the  seed,  and  cover  it  at  the  usual  depth  with  a  rich  compost  The 
bulbs,  instead  of  sinking,  will  spread  superficially  to  a  good  size,  and  ripen 
earlier. 

Irish  Mode  of  obtaining  early  Cauliflowers. — Take  your  knife  in  one 
hand,  aud  the  plant  when  full  grown  in  the  other,  cut  upwards  in  a  sloping  di- 
rection, about  two  inches  from  the  ground,  till  the  blade  reaches  the  middle  of 
the  stem.  Then  put  a  small  bit  of  chip  in  the  slit,  to  prevent  the  parts  from 
uniting  again,  and  raise  the  earth  above  the  cut,  pressing  it  very  tightly  round 
the  plant,  and  treading  it  firmly  to  protect  it  from  being  broken  by  the  wind. 
Vou  may  albo  make  it  more  secure  by  tying  the  plant  to  a  firm  stake,  or,  which 
is  still  better,  you  may  tie  a  strong  shred  of  bass-mat  round  the  wound,  and  thus 
secure  the  plant  to  a  sufficient  stake,  which  will  make  the  raising  of  the  earth 
unnecessary.  By  this  method  the  plant  will  be  ready  for  use  seven  or  eight  days 
sooner.  Instead  of  lime,  gypsum  may  be  used  with  much  better  effect,  not  only 
in  this,  but  in  other  garden  operations. 

To  HAVE  large  Flowers  on  Spring  Broccoli. — In  the  month  of  September, 
begin  at  one  side  of  the  Broccoli  plot,  and  open  a  trench  parallel  to  the  planted 
row.  Then  take  up  the  plants  from  that  row.  one  by  oue,  with  a  good  ball  to 
each,  and  if  it  be  very  large  let  it  be  reduced,  and  the  roots  trimmed.     Let  some 
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of  the  under  leaves  also  be  taken  off,  and  then  lay  the  plants  carefully  in  the 
new  trench.  Dig  in  the  earth,  and  close  ;t  well,  treading  it  firmly  round  the 
roots.  Let  the  same  operation  be  performed  with  respect  to  as  many  rows  as 
you  wish  to  transplant  into  the  trenches  to  be  vacated,  placing  them  in  a  sloping 
direction.  If  possible,  let  the  plot  originally  be  laid  out  to  face  the  south.  The 
plante  by  receiving  this  check,  will  stand  the  frost  better,  and  have  larger  flowers 
in  the  spring. 

To  Prepare  Vegetable  Mould  quicklt. — As  early  in  November  as  the 
leaves  of  trees  can  be  collected,  let  them  be  brought  in  a  considerable  quantity. 
Into  a  close  place,  and  dressed  up  there  in  the  form  of  a  hot-bed.  Let  this  be 
well  saturated  with  the  drainings  from  the  dung-heap,  with  suds  from  the  wash- 
house,  and  with  urine  from  the  stable  and  cow-house,  where  this  latter  article  can 
be  procured.  Let  this  bed  or  heap  be  covered  and  lined  with  fresh  stable  dung, 
to  make  it  heat.  When  the  heat  is  sufficiently  subsided,  let  the  leaves  be  un- 
covered and  turned  over,  to  mix  the  dry  and  the  wet  well  together,  and  if  mois- 
ture be  required,  let  them  have  it  of  the  same  description,  repeating  the  process 
till  ^1  be  reduced  to  fine  mould.  This  will  be  ready  for  use  in  two  months  from 
the  time  of  collecting  the  leaves,  and  to  prevent  any  waste  of  the  liquid  recom- 
mended, a  layer  of  maiden  earth,  of  two  feet  thick,  should  be  made  the  substra- 
tum, which  would  receive  any  of  the  valuable  liquid  that  would  otherwise  run  to 
waste.  Leaves  of  slow  decomposition  should  be  avoided,  as  those  of  the  oak  &c. 
which,  however,  are  the  best  for  retaining  heat  in  hotbeds  and  pits.  The  leavt*s 
of  Fir  should  also  be  avoided,  but  those  of  the  Sycamore,  Elm,  Alder,  Maple, 
and  all  the  soft  kinds  are  best  suited  for  the  purpose.  This  compost  should  be 
kept  dry,  in  an  airy  place,  and  ridged  up,  so  that  the  rain  cannot  wash  out  the 
salts  with  which  it  abounds. — Doyl^t  Practical  Gardening/. 

On  Salt-petrb  as  a  Manure. — It  should  be  sown  on  the  land  in  March 
and  April,  in  the  proportions  of  one  and  a  half  cwt  per  acre.  It  may  be  ad- 
vantageously used  upon  all  soils,  but  particularly  on  gravelly  or  burning  soils. 
Used  as  a  top-dressing,  it  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  present  crops,  and  it  is 
most  profitably  applied  to  lint,  com,  aud  grasses  permanent  and  artificial,  fts 
effect  upon  clover  is  extraordinary,  upon  meadow-land  it  is  great ;  but  as  it 
presses  on  the  stronger  grasses,  it  may,  and  I  believe  does  smother  the  dwarf 
herbage.  I  doubt  its  having  strength  to  bring  wheat  to  full  maturity,  though 
its  effect  upon  the  straw  is  immediate  and  very  great  It  is  easily  spread  in  an 
unmixed  state.  It  does  not  seem  to  produce  any  effect  upon  the  succeeding 
crops.  The  cost  of  one  and  a  half  cwt.  last  year,  was  33s.  The  bent  com  ma- 
nured with  it  yields  well ;  but  there  are  doubts  whether  it  will  produce  a  corres- 
ponding yield  of  wheat.  No  mildew  appears  to  attend  it ;  but  it  produces  a  rank 
and  dark  appearance  in  the  straw  of  wheat — Journal  of  Agriculture. 

Cardoons. — The  soil  chosen  for  the  growth  of  Cardoons  should  be  deep  and 
Jight,  but  not  over  rich.  The  seeds  are  to  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  April,  in 
trenches  about  six  inches  deep,  by  twelve  inches  wide,  into  which  a  small  quan. 
tity  of  rotten  dung,  must  previously  be  dug.  The  rows  should  be  set  four  feet 
asunder,  and  the  seeds  sown  three  or  four  together,  about  eighteen  inches  apart 
When  the  young  plants  have  acquired  a  few  leaves,  they  should  be  thinned  out 
to  single  plants.  They  require  much  moisture.  Choose  a  dry  day,  at  the  end 
of  October,  to  commence  the  operation  of  blanching.  Tie  up  carefully  the 
]eaves  and  branches  with  strong  matting,  and  then  bind  the  plant  closely  round 
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with  twisted  haybands,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  beginning  at  th« 
root,  and  continuing  to  about  two-thirds  of  its  height,  covering  the  whole  so  bm 
prevent  the  earth,  when  applied  to  it,  coming  in  contact  with  the  ribs  of  the 
leaves.  If  the  Cardoons  are  to  be  used  early,  before  frosts  set  in,  the  plants  may 
remain  without  being  earthed  up,  for  the  bands  will  sufficiently  blanch  them  for 
use.  But  if  otherwise,  they  must  be  earthed  like  celeiy,  being  careful  not  to 
cany  the  soil  above  the  bands.  A  more  common  practice  is  to  tie  up  the  leaves, 
and  earth  it  at  different  times  like  celery,  but  plants  so  treated  are  very  inferior 
both  in  colour  and  in  the  length  of  the  parts  blanched. 

In  France,  the  flowers  are  gathered  and  dried  in  the  shade,  and,  when  so  pre* 
served,  they  are  used  instead  of  rennet  to  coagulate  milk. 


FLORICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

New  and  Rars  Plants,  Figured  in  the  Botanical  Periodicals  for  July. 

CLASS  I.— DICOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS  OR  EXOGENES. 

Order  Leouminos^. — The  Pea  Tribe. 

Lu POINDS  EiYDL^ARis,  River  Lupine. — A  handsome  hardy  perennial,  being  a 
longer  flowerer  and  more  gay  than  L.  polyphyllus.  The  colours  of  the  flowevs 
an  lilac  and  blue.  It  is  a  native  of  California,  whence  seeds  have  been  recently 
sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society.  Culture — It  may  be  treated  like  other  hardy 
Lupines, — Bot.  Reg. 

BuRTO^NiA  coNFE^RTA. — Clustered  Burtonia.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  New 
Holland,  where  it  was  collected  by  Mr.  Baxter.  Its  flowers  are  purple,  growing 
in  clusters  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  like  Gompholobium.  Culture. — 
It  is  a  greenhouse  plant  forming  a  compact  bush,  and  increased  by  cuttings,  in 
the  same  way  as  Kennedya  and  its  other  kindred. — Bot.  Reg.  The  soil  should 
be  sandy  peat 

PuLT^BNAA  SUBCMBELL^ATA,  Subumbellate  Pultensa.  A  low  slirub,  with 
bright  orange  flowers,  native  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  whence  seeds  were  sent  by 
Dr.  Scott — Bot.  Mag.  Culture — It  should  be  potted  in  an  equal  mixture  of 
sandy  locun  and  peat,  and  may  be  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  planted  in 
sand  under  a  bell  glass. 

Cactejb. — The  Indian  Fig  Tribe. 

Cactus  spbciosissimcs,  lateritus.  A  variety  raised  by  Mr.  Pressley,  gardener 
to  Walter  Boyd,  Esq.  of  Plaistow,  in  Essex.  It  approaches  C.  Jenkinsoni  iu 
many  respects,  but  has  paler  and  more  brick-red  petals.  It  was  exhibited  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1832,  and  was 
much  sdmired.  Culture — No  one  seems  to  have  any  difficulty  in  cultivating 
plants  of  this  description  ;  nevertheless  it  may  be  well  to  know  that  they  succeed 
much  better  in  soil  composed  of  a  large  proportion  of  leaf-mould  mixed  with 
sand  and  loam,  than  in  any  other  compost — Bot.  Reg. 

PoRTULAGBiC. — The  Purslane  Tribe. 

Calandri'nia  speci^oba. — Shewy  Calandrina.  Of  all  the  Purslane  tribe, 
this  is  unquestionably  the  handsomest.  On  a  hot  dry  bank  or  bed,  when  the 
sun  is  shining  full  upon  it,  with  all  its  lare;rrich  crimson  blossoms  ixiUy  expanded, 
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and  reposing  upon  the  soft  yelvet  bed  formed  by  its  succulent  leaves,  it  is  a 
most  beautiful  object,  resembling  C.  pilosiuscula,  but  very  far  superior  to  it  A 
native  of  northern  California,  whence  its  seeds  have  been  recently  sent  by  Mr. 
Douglas.  Culture. — It  is  a  hardy  annual,  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  which  it 
bears  in  great  abundance.  It  loves  dry  and  exposed  situations,  and  flourishes 
most  in  scorching  weather;  but  it  should  be  grown  in  tolerably  rich  soil,  or,  if 
in  very  poor  soil,  it  should  be  sown  thick.  Under  the  former  circumstances,  it 
forms  a  patch  of  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter ;  in  the  latter  case  its  branches  are 
not  above  two  or  three  inches  long,  as  in  the  wild  specimens  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  possession. — Bot  Reg. 

HrDROPHYLLEiE. — ^The  Water- Leaf  Tribe. 
Nbmophila  AraiTA. — Ear-leaved  Nemophila.  Rather  a  pretty  species,  found 
in  California  by  Mr.  David  Douglas.  It  is  a  hardy,  trailing  annual,  requiring 
a  damp  shady  border,  where  it  grows  and  flowers  from  May  to  the  end  of  August 
If  sown  in  a  place  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  soon  withers  and  perishes.  It  is  of  very 
recent  introduction  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  is  at  present  extremely  rare, 
but  as  it  seeds  tolerably  fbeely,  it  will  soon  be  more  abundant  The  flowers  are 
purple. — Bot.  Reg. 

8CROPHULARINEJE. — The  Figwort  Tribe. 

Calcbol^aria  purpurea  blboans. — Elegant  purple  Slipper- wort  This 
beautiful  variety  was  raiaed  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  nurseryman,  Wanninster,  Wilts, 
lirom  Chilian  seeds,  received  from  Mr.  Hugh  Cuming.  It  is  very  beautiftil  when 
in  full  flower,  the  large,  spreading  panicle,  with  its  profusion  of  blossoms  of  vari- 
ous shades  of  purple,  contrasted  with  the  dark  green  leaves  and  glo«y  stem, 
have  a  very  pretty  efiect  Like  the  other  variety,  this  is  also  perennial,  and  will 
doubtiess  succeed  veiy  well  in  the  open  border,  during  the  summer  months. — 
Sw,  FL  Oard. 

BBRBBRiDBiE. — ^The  Berbeny  Tribe. 

Bbrbbris  buxifolia. — Box-leaved  Berberry.  This  is  a  native  of  the  straights 
of  Magellan,  and  other  southern  parts  of  America,  and  has  been  lately  introdn 
ced  by  Capt  King.  It  forms  a  low  straggling  shrub,  and  flowered  with  us  in  a 
eold  fhune ;  but  in  all  probability  it  will  prove  quite  hardy  enough  for  our  win- 
ters. It  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  or  layers,  and  thrives  in  light  loamy  soil. 
—Bot  Cab. 

BRICBJB. — ^The  Heath  Tribe. 

Erica  quadrata. — The  Square  flowered  Heath.  A  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  introduced  in  1829,  by  Mr.  Lee.  The  flowen  are  white,  very  angu- 
lar in  their  form,  and  the  opening  perfectly  four  square,  which  has  suggested  its 
name.  It  requires  the  greenhouse,  and  may  be  increased  by  cuttings.  The  soil 
should  be  peat — Bot,  Cab. 

Rhododendron  campanulatum. — Bell-flowered  Rhododendron.  This  is  a 
native  of  Nipal,  and  grows,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Wallich,  in  elevated  situ- 
ations,  so  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  its  bearing  our  winters  uninjured.  This  has 
been  confirmed  by  actual  experience,  during  the  last  two  seasons,  in  which  seve- 
ral plants  remained  with  us  perfectly  well  out  of  doors.  The  young  leaves  are 
at  first  purplish  underneath;  they  then  become  milk  white,  and  afterwards,  when 
quite  hardened,  change  to  a  kind  of  tan  colour.  It  may  be  propagated  by  layers 
and  cuttings.     The  soil  should  be  loam  and  peat. — Bot,  Cab. 
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CLASS  IL— MONOCOTYLEJDONOUS  PLANTS,  OR  ENDOGENES. 
ORDER  BUTOMBJE. — ^The  Flowering  Rush  Tribe. 

LiMNOCHARis  HuMBOLDTii. — Humboldt's  Limnocharis.  This  was  received  bj 
Dr.  Hooker  some  time  ago,  from  Mr.  Tweedie,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  gathered  in 
pools  and  ditches  of  fresh  water,  near  that  city.  Seeds  were  likewise  received 
from  the  same  source,  at  the  botanic  garden,  Liverpool,  when  plants  raised  from 
them  were  successfully  treated  in  the  Aquarium,  by  Messrs.  Shepherd,  and  the 
handsome  and  delicate  yellow  flowers  bunt  open  in  great  perfection,  in  April 
18d3. — Bot  Cab.  Culture — Of  course  it  is  a  stove  plant,  it  should  be  potted  in 
rich  loamy  soil,  and  placed  in  a  large  pot  or  pan  of  water.  They  may  probably 
be  increased  by  seeds. 

SMiLkCBM. — The  Smilax  Tribe. 

Trillium  erectum  viridijhrum. — Upright-stalked  Green-flowered  Trillium. 
This  plant  was  received  by  the  Glasgow  botanical  garden,  from  Canada,  by  fa- 
vour  of  Mr.  Cleghom,  and  it  flowered  under  a  frame  in  the  month  of  April, 
1833. — Bot.  Mag.  ^  Culture — ^AU  the  species  are  hardy  or  nearly  so,  and  if 
planted  in  peat,  in  a  shady  situation,  either  in  a  bed  or  in  pots,  and  kept  moist 
will  thrive  very  well.     They  increase  slowly  by  dividing  the  roots. 

AMARYLLiDEiE. — The  Amaryllis  Tribe. 

Cyrtanthvb  SPIRALIS. — Spiral-leaved  Cyrtanthus.  This  is  a  native  of  South 
Africa,  near  Algoa  Bay;  its  flowers  are  bright  red.  Culture — It  requires  the  pro- 
tection of  a  greenhouse,  and  may  be  potted  in  sandy  peat  earth. — Bot.  Cab. 

Effects  of  Electricity  on  Plants. — Many  experiments  in  electrifying 
plants  have  been  made  by  M.  Nuneberg  and  the  Abbe  Nollet  According  to  the 
reports  of  the  former,  most  of  them  increased  in  height,  and  flourished  fsur  be- 
yond othere  not  electrified.  Some  bulbous  roots,  he  says,  which  had  bten  fre- 
quentiy  electrified,  grew  eighty-two  lines  and  a  half,  whilst  others  of  the  same 
species  not  electrified,  grew  only  fifty- two  lines  and  two- thirds.  But  the  report 
of  Abbe  Nollet  is  not  so  favourable ;  he  found  that  the  plants  electrified  by  him 
made  vigorous  shoots  at  the  first,  but  he  thought  the  perspiration  being,  by  these 
means,  too  much  increased,  their  juices  were  too  quickly  dissipated.  Hence  the 
plants  became  gradually  weaker,  and  at  length  prematurely  perished.  We 
yield  due  credit  to  both  these  reports,  though  they  seem  in  some  measure  incom- 
patible with  each  other.  It  is  possible  the  experiments  were  made  on  various 
plants,  at  different  seasons. — Col.  Capper. — Ma^.  Gard,  and  Bot. 

General  Management  of  Plants  under  Glass. — Alpine  plants  are  such 
as  will  not  grow  to  perfection  in  the  open  ground,  and  they  must  be  protected 
during  winter  by  a  frame.  They  are  mostiy  natives  of  high  situations,  among 
rocks,  and  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  and  are  consequently  of  low  growtb* 
seldom,  if  ever,  exceeding  six  inches.  They  should  be  grown  in  small  pots ;  thej 
will  thrive  well  in  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam  and  sand,  the  pots  being  always  well 
drained  with  potsherds.  They  should  be  shifted,  at  least,  twice  every  season,  and 
be  cUvided,  if  the  plant  has  grown  too  large.  The  mould,  which  has  been  shaken 
from  the  pots,  if  not  exhausted,  must  be  mixed  with  new  earth,  and  the  plants  * 
potted  afresh,  after  which  they  will  require  a  little  water.  If  these  instructions 
be  attended  to,  alpine  plants  wiO  always  look  healthy  and  neat 

Greenhouse  Plants  are  such  as  are  natives  of  the  Canary  Islands,  New 
Holland,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other  countries  in  the  same  latitudes. 
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which  only  require  to  be  protected  from  frosts  io  this  country.  They  are,  there- 
fore, kept  under  glass  during  winter,  but  no  fire  is  requisite,  unless  a  strong  ft'ost 
is  expected  during  the  night  In  winter  they  should  have  plenty  of  air  during 
fine  days,  as  early  in  the  day  as  the  weather  will  permit,  and  the  house  should 
be  shut  up  very  early  in  the  afternoon,  if  the  weather  be  cold.  When  the  wea- 
ther continues  damp  and  wet,  a  little  fire  is  requisite  to  expel  the  damp,  for 
greenhouse  plants  are  more  likely  to  be  injured  by  damp  than  cold.  The  plants 
should  be  looked  over  every  day,  to  take  off  any  dead  leaves,  and  to  water  those 
that  are  dry.  This  operation  should  take  place  early  in  the  forenoon,  and  if  the 
siirface  of  the  mould  in  the  pots  becomes  green,  it  should  be  removed  with  a  fiat 
stick,  but  not  so  deep  as  to  injure  the  roots,  when  a  little  fresh  earth  should  be 
laid  upon  thenL  Towards  spring  they  require  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  air  and 
water,  and  if  no  frost  be  apprehended  some  of  the  sashes  should  be  left  a  little 
open  all  night,  so  that  the  air  may  be  gradually  admitted  as  the  weather  advan- 
ces towards  summer,  until  the  time  of  setting  the  plants  out  of  doors.  In  some 
seasons  this  may  be  requisite  about  the  middle  of  May,  in  others  not  until  the 
end.  Calm  cloudy  weather  is  the  best  time  for  setting  them  out,  the  most  shel- 
tered situation  should  be  chosen,  a  bed  of  ashes  being  previously  prepared  for 
them.  There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  best  time  of  shifting  greenhouse 
plants  into  fresh  pots  and  mould ;  we  think  the  earliest  spring  time  should  be 
preferred.  Some  shift  them  before  they  are  set  out  of  doors,  others  when  they 
first  set  them  out,  some  do  this  in  the  autumn,  which  of  all  times  is  the  most  im- 
proper. The  pots  should  always  be  well  drained  with  shreds.  If  any  of  the 
plants  have  grown  too  straggling  or  tall,  they  should  be  cut  back  early  in 
the  spring,  that  they  may  become  good  bushy  plants  before  autumn.  In  sum- 
mer, while  the  plants  are  out  of  doors,  they  should  be  regularly  supplied  with 
water,  in  dry  weather,  as  late  as  possible  in  the  afternoon.  The  mould  for  pot- 
ting should  never  be  sifted,  but  chopped  up  finely  with  a  spade  with  the  turf, 
lliis  keeps  the  soil  light  and  loose,  it  allows  the  roots  of  the  plants  to  spread  and 
the  water  to  penetrate,  while  on  the  other  hand  sifted  mould  hardens  and  be- 
comes sour.  Cuttings  of  greenhouse  plants  require  putting  in  at  various  seasons. 
If  they  are  to  be  ripened  cuttings,  they  should  be  planted  early  in  the  spring ; 
but  if  young,  the  time  to  plant  them  is  when  the  shoots  have  grown  a  sufficient 
length  for  that  purpose.  In  potting  off  plants  raised  from  cuttings,  care  is  re- 
quisite  not  to  injure  the  fibres.  Put  them  in  small  pots  first,  and  increase  the 
size  as  they  grow ;  but  be  careful  not  to  put  them  in  too  large,  or  to  give  too 
much  water.  Sow  the  seeds  early  in  the  spring,  place  in  a  little  bottom  heat, 
and  pot  the  young  plants  separately  when  they  have  grown  an  inch  high. — 
George  Don,  on  Card,  and  Bot, 
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Nbw  Zealand  Flax,  (Phormium  tenax.) — Extensively  diffused  as  this  valu- 
able plant  i«  over  the  surface  of  New  Zealand,  it  is  along  its  western  coast  that 
the  greatest  quantities  have  been  found.  The  preparation  of  the  Flax  for  native 
use,  or  for  exchange  with  Europeans,  is  effected  by  the  native  women,  and  their 
method  of  separating  the  silky  fibre,  from  the  long  Flag-like  leaf  of  the  plant, 
of  which  it  forms  the  under  surface,  appears  to  be  quite  simple.  Holding  the 
top  of  a  recently  cut  leaf  between  their  toes,  they  make  a  transverse  section 
through  the  succulent  matter  at  that  end  with  a  shell.  Then  by  inserting  it  be- 
tween that  substance  and  the  fibre,  they  readily  effect  its  separation  by  drawing 
the  shell  through  the  whole  length  of  the  leaf.  Simple  as  appears  this  mode  of 
separating  the  flax  from  the  leaf  by  a  shell  in  the  hands  of  those  savages,  the 
European  has  not  succeeded  in  his  endeavours  to  prepare  the  fibre  for  himself, 
either  by  that,  or  by  any  other  means  which  have  been  tried.  Nor  has  any  in- 
strument or  piece  of  Machinery  yet  been  invented,  to  enable  him  to  strip  off  and 
prepare  this  valuable  filament  for  the  English  market  The  fiax  thus  obtained 
from  the  natives,  by  the  merchants  of  Sydjey,  undergoes  no  heckling,  cleaning, 
or  other  preparation  previous  to  its  being  shipped  for  the  English  market,  but  is 
merely  made  into  bales,  by  being  put  in  a  press  and  screwed  down.  At  the  pe- 
riod when  the  trade  with  this  noble  race  of  savages  was  first  opened  by  persons 
of  courage  and  enterprise  at  Port  Jackson,  axes,  knives,  and  other  edge-tools, 
together  with  beads  and  similar  ornaments,  were  received  by  them  with  avidity » 
but  now,  they  will  hardly  take  any  thing  in  exchange  except  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. Although  most  of  the  Chiefs  can  muster  a  larger  force  armed  with  mus- 
kets, their  avidity  to  add  to  their  armoury  has  undergone  no  diminution  :  and 
with  the  exception  of  blankets,  red  woollen  shirts,  and  other  warm  clothing,  to- 
bacco, and  sugar,  scarcely  any  article  of  English  manufacture  or  merchandise 
has,  as  yet,  proved  an  attraction  to  them.  According  to  the  statistical  returns 
of  New  South  Wales,  for  tlie  year  1828,  New  Zealand  Flax,  to  the  extent  of  60 
tons,  and  valued  at  £3,600,  was  exported  from  Sydney  to  England  during  that 
year;  whilst  during  1830,  the  quantity  imported  into  Sydney  for  the  English 
market  was  eight  hundred  and  forty-one  tons,  and  in  1831,  one  thousand  and 
sixty- two  tons.  Its  present  price  in  London,  may  be  stated  at  from  £15  to  £25 
per  ton,  depending  much  on  its  quality,  and  the  clear  mauner  in  which  it  is 
brought  into  the  market  From  the  experiments  of  M.  Labillardiere,  the  strength 
of  the  fibre  of  this  plant,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Agave  Americana,  fiax, 
hemp,  and  silk,  is  as  follows : — ^the  fibre  of  the  Agave  breaks  under  a  weight  of 
■even ;  flax  of  eleven  and  three  quarters ;  hemp  of  sixteen  and  three  quarters ; 
phormium  of  twenty-three  seven-elevenths;  and  silk  of  twenty-four.  Thus  it 
appears  that  of  all  vegetable  fibres,  that  of  phormium  is  the  strongest ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  authors,  of  a  brilliant  whiteness  which  gives  it  the  appear- 
ance of  satin.  Hence  the  clothes  made  of  it  do  not  require  bleaching,  which  so 
materially  injures  the  quality  of  both  hemp  and  flax. 

The  Tcbnip-Flt,  Altica. — The  turnip-fly  is  not  always  of  one  kind,  but  the 
difllereDce  in  them  is  not  veiy  important,  for  they  only  alter  in  their  paint,  their 
build  is  always  alike.  The  most  common  is  bottle-green,  but  in  some  fields  all 
are  painted  black,  with  a  white  line  on  each  side  from  stem  to  stem  down  the 
deck.     They  are  so  active,  that  the  only  way  in  which  1  could  ever  obtain  them, 
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in  newly  sown  fields,  was  by  sweeping  the  surface  with  a  gauze  net  on  an  iron- 
hoop  at  the  end   of   a  strongish  stick.     They  jump  like  fleas  as  soon  as  they 
see  you.     This  insect  or  rather  its  grub,  commences  its  attack  on  the  tnmip  aa 
soon  as  it  is  up,  devouring  the  two  cotyledons  and  the  little  heart,  and  some- 
times, in  a  few  days,  leaving  the  field  as  brown  as  it  was  on  the  day  it  was  sown. 
Schemes  without  number  have  been  tried  to  get  rid  of,  or  kill  this  little  pest, 
wherever  it  has  appeared.     I  have  always  observed  the  greatest  quantity  of  grubs 
on  very  young  plants ;  they  are  very  various  in  size,  and  it  is  not  before  the 
plants  are  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  old,  that  the  beetles  appear  in  any  quanti- 
ties.    Yet  there  are  some  beetles  observed  from  the  first  coming  up  of  the  plant. 
Now,  I  know  from  experience,  that  the  turnip-fly  feeds  on  wild  mustard,  and 
several  other  hedge  plants,  and  therefore  it  is  not  improbable  that  when  they 
smelled  the  fragrance  of  the  fresh  bursting  cotyledons  of  their  favorite  food  they 
would  skip  down  from  their  spring  habitations,  the  hedges,  and  make  their  at- 
tack.    I  first  sowed  some  seed  in  a  flower  pot,  with  earth  out  of  my  garden ;  it 
produced  the  animal  in  abundance.     Secondly,  1  inclosed  the  pot  with  paste- 
board and  canvass,  with  the  same  success ;  but  there  was  still  a  possibility  of  the 
enemy  getting  in,  as  I  had  not  made  the  cover  sufficiently  close.    Thirdly,  I 
made  a  light  frame,  about  eight  inches  square,  covering  it  with  very  fine  silk 
gauze,  carefully  stopping  the  crevices  of  the  door  with  wasted  paper,  and  round 
the  pot  where  the  cover  was  fastened  on  it  with  putty,  so  that  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  any  thing  coming  to  it  from  without      Yet  this  experiment  was  at- 
tended with  the  same  success ;  except  that  one  point,  that  is,  a  negative  point» 
was  now  proved,  namely;  that  the  fly  did  not  oome  to  the  turnip  from  other 
plants,  and  this  was  a  point  gained.     Fourthly,  I  baked  the  earth  in  a  cast-iron 
pot  over  the  fire,  and  used  no  other  water  to  water  the  seed  but  such  as  I  had 
boiled  myself,  applying  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  in  a  common  feeder.    Then 
I  exercised  the  same  care,  and  took  the  same  precautions  as  before.     I  did  not 
take  off  the  cover  till  the  plants  were  of  a  considerable  size,  and  I  found  them  all 
a-hop  with  beetles.     I  had  now  made  another  gtep ;  having  before  found  tiiat 
the  beetle  did  not  come  from  other  plants,  it  was  now  clear  that  it  was  not  in  the 
earth  nor  in  the  water.     Fifthly,  with  a  lens,  I  examined  the  seed,  and  found  on 
it  a  number  of  white  flattish  substances ;  some  of  the  seeds  were  without  any, 
but  there  were  geneially  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  in  one  instance  five  on  a  tin- 
gle seed.    These  1  concluded  were  eggs,  and  I  thought  the  only  way  left  me  was 
to  attack  them.     It  would  have  been  easy  enough  to  poke  them  off  with  a  nee- 
dle, but  I  could  not  see  how  I  was  to  emplo^r  a  needle  and  a  magnifying  gla«  on 
a  sack  of  turnip-seeds.     I,  therefore,  made  some  pretty  strong  brine,  and  soaked 
the  seed  in  it  for  24  hours,  then  dried  it  thoroughly,  and,  with  all  the  precautions 
I  have  mentioned,  I  sowed  it  again,  and  there  was  not  a  single  fly,  neither  was 
there  a  single  turnip  injured.    I  tried  again  and  again,  and  I  found  that  without 
weakening  the  brine,  if  the  seeds  were  only  kept  in  it  three  hours,  there  were  no 
beetles,  but  yet  the  seed  came  up  as  well  as  ever.     1  now  practice  this  method 
with  turnip-seed,  cabbage-seed,  and  in  fact  with  all  the  cruciform  plants  in  com- 
mon  cultivation,  with  very  satisfactory  success.     The  whole  of  these  experiments 
were  made  on  the  Swedish  turnip,  which  is  generally  more  infested  by  these  bee<« 
ties  than  any  of  our  older  sorts. — Rusticus. — Eni,  Mag, 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

I.— QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Authob  or  the  Domestic  Guidbners'  Manual,  to  *'  VigornietuU.** 
1  should  be  remiss,  were  I  wholly  to  pssB  over  the  observatioDS  of  Vig^omiensis 
without  any  Dotice.  He  conoeives  that  I  was  **  under  some  misapprehension,  as 
to  the  species  called  The  Striped  Housaine  Melon  "  (See  HorticuUural  Regitier, 
Vol.  2,  page  903.)  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  I  could  not  be  deceived  in  the 
qualities  of  my  fruit ;  for,  independently  of  the  large  melon  which  I  forwarded 
to  the  Horticultural  Society,  I  cut  and  used  three  at  home.  So  that  I  am  clear 
as  to  the  value  and  exquisite  flavour  of  the  fruit,  and  the  colour  of  the  flesh. 
The  latter  was,  as  described  by  Mr.  Knight,  green  and  pinkish,  or  salmon  colour. 
The  seed  too,  could  not  be  other  than  genuine,  because  it  came  direct  to  me  in 
1832,  from  the  President.  I  had  not,  however,  ascertained  at  the  time  I  penned 
my  papers,  that  there  were  two  varieties  of  the  Striped  Housaine.  I  have  sub- 
sequently  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Knight,  containing  the  seeds  of 
both  with  information  exactly  corresponding  with  that  stated  by  Vigomiensis  as 
having  been  also  sent  to  him ;  viz.  *'  that  one  of  the  varieties  of  the  striped 
Housaine  is  a  white- Melon."  The  Ispahan  melons  produced  by  me,  varied  in 
nothing  but  size :  they  were  externally  yellow  or  lemon-colour,  and  the  flesh 
white  or  cream-colour.  Though  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  any  error,  I  must 
steadfastly  adhere  to  the  facts  I  have  witnessed ;  and  these  1  have  faithfully  sta- 
ted. Vigomiensis  may  or  may  not  be  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  another  paper 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Stafford,  in  reply  to  his  various  particular  queries,  under  the 
more  general  one,  ^  Haw  shall  I  treat  Vinet  m  PoU  P^  page  381.  He  will,  I 
hope,  pardon  me,  if  in  the  interim,  I  step  forward,  and  afford  some  information, 
the  result  of  my  own  experience,  in  consequence  of  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Staf- 
ford in  his  several  articles  upon  vine-culture.  Before  I  say  one  word,  however, 
I  request  him  carefully  to  re-peruse  the  excellent  paper  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  page 
536,  of  Volume  1.  And  now,  presuming  that  he  has  done  so,  I  observe,  that  I 
have  tried,  and  am  persisting  in  the  trial  of  grape-culture  in  pots,  to  a  consider- 
able extent  I  have  raised  plants  from  seeds,  single  eyes,  spur  eyes,  cuttings  and 
layers.  All  have  succeeded,  and  I  now  possess  above  twenty  potted  plants  of 
various  ages  and  sizes,  of  the  white,  grizzly,  and  purple  Frontignan,  the  Frank- 
endale,  Muscadine,  Blank  Hamburgh,  White  Sweet  Water,  &c.  I  have  tried,  from 
the  first,  almost  every  species  of  soil,  from  that  of  gravelly  sand,  to  the  richett 
light  compost;  and  the  young  trees  have  grown  well  in  each.  I  am  still  a 
learner ;  but  there  is  one  experiment  which  I  have  carried  on  for  three  yean, 
and  into  its  detail,  I  will  now  slightly  enter,  in  order  to  afford  some  precise  infor- 
mation on  a  subject  which  really  possesses  considerable  interest  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1830,  I  purchased  a  strong  vine  with  two  shoots,  for  the  open  wall 
which  was  sold  to  me  as  a  genuine  black  Frontignac.  When  I  planted  it,  I 
found  that  one  of  the  shoots  was  well  situated  for  a  layer,  and  I  accordingly 
tongued  and  layed  it  in  a  pot  of  good  sandy  earth.  The  shoot  was  then  short- 
ened to  four  or  five  eyes,  and  being  secured  to  the  wall  it  grew,  and  the  best  new 
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shoot  w&B  selected,  and  in[the  following  autumn  the  plant  was  detached  from 
the  parent.  On  Januaiy  1st,  1832,  this  layer  was  potted  in  light  turfy  surface 
mould,  and  brought  into  a  stove,  where  the  temperature  was  seldom  above  sixty 
degs.  in  the  day,  and  fifty  at  night  The  pot  was  about  nine  inches  at  the  top, 
and  ten  inches  deep ;  the  plant  was  cut  down  to  three  eyes,  and  the  object  .n 
view  was  the  production  of  one  shoot  of  bearing  wood  for  the  following  year. 
During  the  spring  and  early  summer,  the  growth  of  the  sole  selected  shoot  was 
about  six  feet,  and  when  it  had  attained  that  length,  the  point  was  pinched  off, 
just  before  a  bud.  Water  was  freely  given,  till  the  wood  began  to  assume  a 
brownish  colour  in  several  of  the  lower  joints.  I  never  objected  to  see  the  water 
pass  through  the  soil  in  the  feeder.pan  below  the  pot ;  and  as  often  as  that  be- 
came dry,  1  repeated  the  watering,  but  never  suffered  any  stagnant  fluid  to  re- 
main more  than  a  day  or  two  in  the  pan.  When  the  wood  began  to  ripen,  the 
pot  waa  removed,  placed  for  a  few  days  in  a  room  adjoining  to  the  stove,  and 
finally,  to  a  north-east  wall,  against  which  die  plant  was  slightly  nailed.  In  that 
situation  it  remained  till  December  36th,  when  the  vine  was  repotted  into  a  large 
pot,  the  diameter  of  which  was  sixteen  inches,  and  its  depth  fourteen  inches. 
The  soil  which  I  reconmiend  is  the  grassy  surface  earth  of  a  meadow,  chopped 
into  pieces  of  about  an  inch  square.  The  turf  should  be  about  two  inches  thick, 
and  the  earthy  part  a  free,  light,  sandy  loam.  With  this  vegetable  earth,  a 
fourth  part  of  rotten  leaves  and  a  small  portion,  perhaps  ooe.twentieth  part  of 
old  mortar  may  be  blended ;  and  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  add  also  to  eadi  pot 
of  the  size  named,  a  pint  of  bone-dust,  or  of  the  clippings  of  feathers,  for  the 
latter  as  well  as  the  former  contain  abundance  of  slowly  decomposable  animal 
gelatine  and  albumen. 

After  potting,  the  vine  was  placed  against  a  warm  south  east  wall,  the  pot  being 
protected  from  frost,  by  a  deep  covering  of  litter.  It  remained  there  till  the 
last  week  in  January,  and  was  then  taken  into  the  room  adjoining  to  the  stove. 
On  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  month  I  cut  the  shoot  to  the  length  of  five  feet, 
and  took  off  two  of  the  buds,  for  every  one  that  was  left ;  thus  letting  those  that 
remained  stand  about  a  foot  asunder,  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  shoot  In 
this  operation,  I  found  that  the  juices  were  in  motion  ;  for  the  sap  flowed  copi- 
ously at  the  wounds,  particularly  at  the  upper  part  of  the  rod.  The  vine  was 
next  placed  in  the  stove  upon  the  kerb  of  the  pit  Referring  to  my  diary,  I  find 
that  on  the  8th  of  February  the  buds  began  to  unfold,  and  in  seven  days  subse- 
quently there  were  one,  two,  or  three  bunches  distinctly  visible  upon  each  shoot, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  lowest  On  the  2l8t  the  fruit  being  fairly  devel- 
oped, the  points  of  several  laterals  were  pinched  off  above  the  joint  beyond  that 
which  produced  the  upper  bunch.  Rain  water  just  tepid,  not  above  seventy  deg. 
was  given  almost  every  day,  till  it  reached  the  feeder,  or  whenever  that  which  had 
passed  through  was  taken  up.  Manure  water,  that  is  a  weak  solution  of  the 
drainings  of  a  cow -stall,  (one-sixth  to  five-sixths  of  rain  water)  was  given  to  the 
extent  of  about  a  quart  once  every  alternate  week,  as  also  soap-suds  firom  the 
wash  tub,  reduced  by  adding  an  equal  part  of  water,  in  the  intermediate  weeks. 
The  temperature,  daring  Feb.  averaged  at  7  or  8  o*c.  a.  m.  54  deg.  noon  or  max- 
imum, about  66  deg.  and  at  10  p.  m.  60  deg.  In  March  the  morning  and  even 
ing  heat  did  not  much  exceed  that  of  February ;  but  that  of  mid-day,  with  sun, 
rose  occasionally  to  80  or  85  deg.  April  produced  a  considerable  advance  of 
temperature.     The  momingR  and  nights  showed  about  62  degree!:,  and  the  max- 
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ifflnm,  chiefly  by  san-heat,  ranged  from  74  to  103  degrees.  During  the  whole  of 
May,  the  average  of  the  three  periods  may  be  stated  at  from  5  to  10  deg.  warmer. 
Air  was  not  considered  as  of  primary  importance.  The  sashes  were  more  or  less 
moved  when  the  temperature  was  abave  80,  but  seldom  were  lowered  above  two 
inches.  Hence  it  may  be  said  that  the  direct  solar  ray  alwa3rs  passed  through  the 
glass,  and  that  the  house  was  always  covered,  the  spaces  for  the  admission  of  air 
being  little  more  than  so  many  narrow  crevices  in  the  glass  roof.  My  house  is 
low  in  front,  and  from  the  native  of  the  slope  (36  deg.)  better  adapted  to  pines 
than  vines.  The  tree  in  question  was  trained  in  a  direction  corresponding  with 
that  slope,  and  about  8  inches  below  the  glass.  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
with  the  treatment  described,  the  fruit  swelled  well,  changed  colour  about  the25di 
of  May,  and  became  perfectly  mature  in  a  fortnight  The  vine  has  gained  a 
foot  of  well  ripened  wood  at  the  end  of  the  main  shoot,  and  has  produced  a 
secondary  shoot  seven  feet  long  from  one  of  its  lower  eyes.  This  has  been  trained 
across  the  house  at  a  right  angle  with  the  main  shoot,  and  now  is  shortened  to 
about  four  feet  The  two  leaders  and  all  the  laterals,  are  brown  and  hard,  and  I 
never  mw  a  more  healthy  tree.  Each  of  these  was  sloped  early,  save  one,  near  the 
top,  which  had  two  bunches  upon  it,  and  I  suffered  it  to  run  on,  to  try  the  effect 
For  a  time  these  bunches  swelled  the  best,  but  they  ceased  to  do  so ;  and  when 
as  large  as  peas,  began  to  show  spots.  I  stopped  the  shoot,  but  could  not  arrest 
the  local  disease,  and  therefore  cut-off  the  two  bunches.  I  had  previously  re- 
tained only  seven,  being  unwilling  to  tiy  the  vine  too  far;  but,  had  1  not  pruned 
off  the  laterals,  I  believe  I  might  have  had  twenty  or  two  dozen  bunches.  Not 
wishing  to  enlarge  a  paper  which  has  already  become  too  long,  1  desist  from 
saying  more  than  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  question  which  may  be 
put  to  me,  if  it  be  in  my  power  to  do  so.  If  any  be  proposed  that  my  reason  or 
experience  cannot  solve,  matter  will  be  afforded  for  reflection,  and  for  future  in- 
vestigation, which  may  lead,  ultimately,  to  profitable  results  G:  I.  T. 


n.— NOTICES  AND  ANTICIPATIONS. 

LiTBBART  NoTicss.-^Mr.  Curtis  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  new  edition  of 
his  Guide  to  the  Arrangement  of  British  Insects. — Professor  Dewhurst's  Natural 
History  of  the  Order  Cet^cea,  and  the  Oceami  Inhabitants  of  the  Arctic  Regions, 
is  expected  to  appear  early  this  month. 

The  Anthbum. — Having  visited  Brighton  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  this 
stopendous  erection,  we  are  enabled  to  give  our  readers  a  faithful  description  of 
the  design  from  our  own  observations.  We  confess  that  we  weit;  both  astonished 
and  delighted  at  the  boldness  and  simplicity  of  the  edifice ;  it  rises  like  a  little 
world  out  of  the  earth ;  already  it  promises  to  form  a  new  era  in  the  art  of  gar- 
dening, and  to  bring  about  an  entire  revolution  in  that  of  exotic  horticulture. 

The  doom,  of  which  the  diameter  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  four  feet,  and  its 
height  sixty-four  feet,  exclusive  of  the  cupola,  is  supported  by  twenty  cast-iron 
principals,  and  the  same  number  of  auxiliary  ribs,  the  former  of  which  butt 
against  a  strong  iron  ring  in  the  centre,  and  thus  form  a  gigantic  arch  without 
the  aid  of  prop  or  pillar.  The  principals  spring  from  a  solid  mass  of  rock- work, 
ten  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  are  tied  together  by  seven  cast-iron 
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purligos  or  hoops,  which  support  the  wrought  iron  sasb-hars  to  c«rr>'  the  gU 
Notwithstandiug  the  solidity  of  the  building,  the  lightness  of  its  appearanoe 
from  the  centre  is  truly  astonishing,  from  which  point  you  can  only  perceive  the 
edge  of  each  principal,  giving  it  an  almost  lldiy-like  creation.  Around  this  dome, 
an  outer  circle  is  forming,  which  when  completed  will  make  the  cireumferenoe 
about  seven  hundred  feet 

The  planting  of  the  interior  has  already  commenced,  and  we  were  allowed  to 
inspect  the  model  and  map,  or  plan  of  the  grounds,  so  as  to  describe  it  accu- 
rately. The  centre  of  the  building,  which  will  be  heated  on  a  novel  plan,  is  to 
form  a  Palmarium  for  the  "  nobles  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,"  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  tribes  of  the  Musse  and  Palm  will  be  seen  here  in  greater  beauty  dian  they 
have  ever  yet  been  beheld  by  man.  Neither  wind  nor  weather  can  afiect  them, 
and  they  will  be  surrounded  by  the  choicest  and  most  beautiful  dimbers  ever  yet 
congregated  into  one  spot  To  the  north  of  the  Palmarium,  a  hill  of  consider- 
able height  arises,  elevating  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  in  a  most  natural  and 
picturesq^tie  manner,  at  the  same  time  affording  walks  over  the  summit,  from 
which  the  plants  can  be  looked  down  upon.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill,  a  small  lake 
or  aquarium  is  formed,  where  the  beautiful  family  of  the  Nymphse  are  to  float 
amidst  other  curious  aquatics.  A  bridge  thrown  over  this  piece  of  water  affords 
the  opportunity  of  looking  down  upon  the  plants,  whilst  it  adds  to  the  delusion 
of  the  scene.  In  another  part,  a  massive  rock  rears  its  rugged  form,  which  is  to 
be  covered  with  the  singular  tribes  of  succulents.  These  are  surrounded  by  spa- 
cious gravel  walks,  and  grassy  brinks  covered  with  flowers,  and  overhung  by 
trees  and  shrabs  from  all  the  warmer  quarters  of  the  globe. 

This  princely  undertaking  has  been  wholly  designed  and  executed  by  an  indi- 
vidual well  known  to  the  world  by  his  writings  on  plants,  particularly  the  Poma- 
rium  Brittanicum,  Flora  Historica,  &c.  It  is  expected  to  be  entirely  completed 
about  the  end  of  September,  and  we  sincerely  hope  it  will  realize  Mr.  Phillips' 
most  sanguine  expectations.  Indeed  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  its  success 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  for  we  are  sure  no  person  will  go  to  Brighton  with- 
out visiting  this  unique  garden,  which  so  entirely  leaves  in  the  shade  the  most 
splendid  conservatories  hitherto  erected,  with  which  they  will  bear  no  sort  of  com- 
parison. We  were  pleased  to  learn  that  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  as  well  as 
nurserymen  and  gardeners,  have  already  sent  presents  of  plants  to  assist  Mr. 
Phillips  in  his  spirited  undertaking.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  has 
been  a  liberal  contributor,  and  we  hope  others  who  have  collections  will  follow 
the  example,  for  it  may  be  deemed  a  national  institution,  which  cannot  fail  to 
produce  many  beneficial  results.  It  is  our  intention  to  present  a  view  of  the 
Antheum  in  our  next  number. 


III.  NATURALIST'S  CALENDAR, 

OR   OBSERVATIONS    ON    NATURE,    FOR  AUGUST. 

In  the  vicinity  of  moist  hedges  is  found,  in  large  pale  green  patches,  the  Jun- 
germannia  epiphylla,  Fig.  49,  (1).  In  pastures,  and  most  waste  places,  the 
Cerastium  visoosum,  or  Mouse-ear  Chickweed  abounds.  (3).  It  grows  about  six 
inches  high,  and  bears  white  flowers,  on  a  sort  of  loose  panicle.     In  waste  places 
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on  rocki,  and  npon  the  rubbiih  throwD  oat  of  coal-pits,  tbe  Djren-weed,  or 
Rcaeda  Luteola  growg  in  large  quantities.  (3j.  This  plant  is  much  uwd  bf  dyen, 
in  France.  It  afforda  a  moat  beautiful  yellow  dye  Tor  cotton,  woollen,  mohair, 
silk,  and  linen.  Blue  dotha  arc  di[^d  into  it  to  be  made  green.  The  jelloo 
colour  of  Dutch  Pink  is  obtained  from  this  plant.  The  entire  plant,  when  about 
flowering,  it  pnUed  up  aud  employed  both  (reah  and  dried.  The  pluit  grows 
abont  two  feet  high,  and  bean  small  yellowish  flowers  on  long  narrow  spikes.  In 
dry  gravelly  and  chalky  pastures,  the  bine  Fleabane,  ErigeroD  acre  (4)  may  be 
ninally  foond  {  it  grows  aboat  IS  inches  high,  and  may  be  known  by  its  bluish 
red  Mem.  Under  hedges,  on  walls,  and  in  waste  places  Che  Geranium  lucidum 
(fi)  is  oommou.  The  whole  plant  is  shining,  the  flowers  are  small  and  row- 
colonred,  sometimes  pale  or  nearly  white,  though  this  seldom  happens. 


0  '#  i '« '^  4 


MoLLtigcoos  ANtMiLS. — In  marshy  ground  and  slosr  running  or  stagnant 
ditches,  the  Umneus  foasarius  (7)  may  often  be  found.  It  is  of  a  pale  brown  or 
greyish  colour,  and  about  half  an  inch  long;  there  are  three  rarieties,  all  very 
pretty  shells.  In  most  ponds  and  slow  streams,  may  be  perceived  a  little  trans- 
parent non-coloured  shell,  very  glos^,  and  about  half  an  inch  long;  it  is  the 
Pbysa  Hypnorum  [8.)  .The  animal  feuds  upon  the  water  planli,  at  lea&t  it  ap- 
pear to  do  so  Avm  the  numerous  perforations  in  the  leaves  of  those  growing  near 
where  it  Ues.  The  Physa  alba  (6)  is  quite  unknown  to  ns  j  it  is  said  to  be  about 
half  an  inch  long,  and  quite  while  in  colour.  Turton  id  his"  Manual  of  British 
Shells,"  sUfeslhatitis  found  in  the  rivecTowyne,  in  North  Wales.  On  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants  growing  in  rivers  and  streams,  when  the  wa- 
ter is  not  very  rapid,  may  be  found  the  Physa  foutinalis  (9).  The  shell  is  horn 
coloured,  aboct  half  an  inch  long,  and  half  as  much  broad.  In  ditches,  where 
the  water  has  long  stagnated,  (he  Limncus  glutinosus  (10)  abounds;  it  is  of  a  yel- 
lowish horn  colour,  and  usually  lies  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom.  The  Paludiiia 
impura,  (1 1)  an  oval  oblong  yellowish  hom-colonred  shell,  may  be  foond  In  canals 

found  in  ditches  it  is  often  covered  with  a  blackish  coat,  which  being  cleaned  off 
leaves  the  shell  partially  transparent: 
iNBBCTS. — The  Troohi'lium  tipuUronne,  is  very  injurious  to  the  common  cur- 
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rant,  its  larva  feed  on  the  pith  of  the  yoangrer  branches,  yet  the  injury  it  does  is 
not  one  tenth  part  so  great  as  that  of  a  little  moth,  Lampr6nia  capitella.  It  is 
not  uncommon,  in  spring,  to  see  a  large  and  flourishing  cnrrant  bush  put  forth 
its  leaves,  and  then  in  a  few  days  wither  away.  If  we  examine  the  young  shoots, 
we  find  within  them  a  small  reddish  caterpillar,  having  something  in  its  external 
form,  which,  combined  with  its  colour,  forcibly  reminds  ns  of  that  of  Cossns 
ligniperda.  Apparently,  this  larva  enters  the  shoot  at  the  height  of  about  aa 
inch,  and  then  penetrates  downwards  quite  to  its  bottom,  eating  the  pith  of  this 
part  of  the  shoot  It  then  proceeds  to  a  second,  and  even  to  a  third.  When 
full  fed,  it  undergoes  its  metamorphosis  at  the  bottom  of  the  shoot  In  about 
five  weeks,  the  image  appears,  and  may  be  seen  flying  in  swarms  around  the  cur- 
rant trees. — Eni.  Mag.    The  moth  is  black,  with  yellow  spots  on  the  wings. 


The  amount  of  Sunshine  during  the  month  of  June  is  as  follows : — 
June 


Morning 
99  hours. 


Evening      i      Total       |      Average  Daihf 
92  hours.      |  191  hours    |  6  hours  22  min. 


IV.— SOCIETIES, 

CONNECTED  WITH  HORTICULTURE  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Thk  second  exhibition  of  this  recently  established  Society  for  the  present  season,  took  place 
on  Thursday  the  20th  of  June,  at  Mr.  Nash's  Assembly-Room,  which  was  honoured  by  the  at- 
tendanoe  of  a  very  nomerous  and  highly  respectable  company,  who  appeared  much  gratified 
and  delighted  with  the  magniflcence  and  noTelty  of  the  scene.  The  brilliant  display  of  raina- 
ble  plants  which  had  been  sent  from  the  snperb  gardens  of  William  Wells,  Esq.  of  Redleaf, 
formed  the  principal  source  of  attraction.  They  consisted  of  a  Chinese  Honeysuckle,  of  the 
greatest  rarity  and  beauty,  varieties  of  Alstronneria,  Gladiolus,  Cactus,  Calceolaria,  Gloxinia, 
Salpiglosis,  &c.  in  splendid  bloom  and  luxuriance. 

The  contributions  from  ti<e  greenhouse  of  Mr.  Joseph  Delves,  of  Mount  Sion,  were  also  very 
beautiful,  and  included  two  plants  of  the  elegant  Cactus  speciosi-sima,  a  selection  of  rare  Pc^ 
largoniums,  yellow  Piccotees,  a  fine  Hydrangea  Hortensis,  with  large  and  well-formed  flowers 
of  a  bright  blue  colour,  and  some  new  and  handsome  heartsease ;  the  whole  of  which  were  so^ 
ranged  with  so  much  neatness  and  judgment,  as  to  be  deservedly  noticed  and  admired.  A 
fine  well  grown  Nerinm  splendens  in  fiill  bloom,  was  sent  by  Gretas  Akers,  Esq.  and  some 
very  beautiful  Pinks  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Petard,  of  Sontbborongh.  Mrs.  Robertson,  of 
Bishop's  Grove,  contributed  a  basket  of  fine  Pelargoniums  and  Kalmias  in  pot«,  and  some 
handsome  roses.  The  Misses  Harman,  of  Calverly-Lodge,  sent  a  fine  Cactus  speciosissima, 
some  Roses,  Pelargoniums,  and  Kalmias  together  with  a  rich  bonqnet.  Several  very  hand- 
some bouquets  and  baskets  of  flowers,  tastefully  arranged,  were  also  contributed  by  other  La- 
dies of  Tunbridge  Wrlls,  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  It  was  pleasing  to  see  at  an  eariy  hour 
the  respectable  Nurserymen  and  Prao!ticaI  Gardeners  of  the  neighbourhood,  pressing  forward 
with  their  numerous  beautiful  specimt-ns  for  exhibition,  among  whom  we  observed  Mr.  Hooker, 
of  Brenchie) ,  and  Mr.  William  Wood,  of  Maresfield,  whose  gardens  probably  not  only  exceed 
any  other  in  England,  but  also  in  Europe,  in  their  rich  and  extensive  collections  of  Rosea,  in 
nil  their  varied  and  beantifiil  hues ;  consequently  the  selections  they  were  enabled  to  make 
from  these,  afforded  to  the  admirers  of  this  charming  flower,  an  interesting  and  exquisite  treat 
A  Kelection  of  greenhouse  Plants  was  exhibited  by  different  gardeners. 

The  gratifying  result  arising  from  the  encouragement  afforded  by  this  Society  to  cottagers 
having  gardens,  and  to  industrious  habits,  has  already  begtin  to  appear,  and  will  no  doubt  give 
it  an  additional  cl.'\tm  to  that  warm  support,  which  it  so  justly  merit*.  A  liberal  distribution  of 
Prize:*  was  made  including  those  for  cottagers. 
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v.— MONTHLY  HORTICULTURAL  CALENDAR. 

FOR  AUGUST. 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Appie  7V«ef.~Abont  the  beginning  of  the  month,  a  small  buff-coloared  moth  deposits  its 
eggs  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  where  in  a  few  days  they  will  be  hatched.  They  feed  in 
droTes,  and  forming  theroselres  a  kind  of  web,  they  remain  feeding  till  September  or  October 
and  then  go  into  the  pupa  state,  in  which  they  remain  till  the  following  spring.  There  is  ano- 
ther also  which  deposits  its  eggs  at  the  same  time,  and  also  feeds  in  a  thick  web.  They  both 
are  evidently  the  same  species  that  feed  on  the  sallow,  9cc  &c.  the  webs  of  which  hang  in  such 
abnndance  upon  our  hedges  tbnmghout  the  summer.  The  moth  is  white,  covered  wih  many 
distinct  black  spots.  There  is  also  another  with  wings  of  a  chocolate  colour,  marbled  with 
white,  which  deposits  its  eggs  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  the  caterpillars  feed  till  the 
middle  of  September.  To  dtgtroy  tkem  in  small  gardens  or  orchards,  the  webs  of  caterpillars 
may  be  gathered  by  the  hand,  and  the  trees  syringed  with  soap  suds  any  time  in  the  course  of 
the  month. 

Cherry  Trees.— If  caterpillars  begin  to  infest  the  trees  this  month,  pick  off  the  infested  leaves 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  and  wash  the  trees  well  with  warm  suds.  If  the  black  fly  ap- 
pears, mix  some  tobacco-water  with  soap  and  water,  as  recommended  page  964. 

Currant  Tree$  should  now  be  matted  in  dry  weather  to  preserve  them  till  late  in  the  season. 

Fig  Tree*  out  of  doors  will  begin  to  ripen  their  firuit ;  give  them  abundance  of  water  at  the 
roots,  if  the  weather  be  dry.    Soap  suds  are  the  best. 

Onoteberr^  Trees  may  possibly  be  infested  about  the  beginning  of  tiie  month  with  a  second 
brood  of  caterpillars ;  keep  them  down  with  the  hand  nntil  the  fniit  is  all  gathered ;  then  boil 
some  foxglove  plants  in  an  old  copper,  or  any  vessel  not  used  for  other  purposes,  and  water  the 
trees  over  heed  with  the  liquor  through  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot.  The  effects  will  be  instan- 
taneous, and  in  a  great  measure  this  will  prevent  their  appearance  the  following  year.  Be 
careful  not  to  water  the  ripe  firuit  with  it,  for  it  may  have  an  iigurioua  effect  upon  the  indivi- 
duals who  eat  it 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees^  if  infested  vritb  the  Aphis  or  red  Spider,  may  be  treated  as  re- 
comment' ed  last  month,  page  336. 

Pear  Trees  may  be  treated  as  recommended  last  month,  page  33v». 

Plum  Trees,  if  infested  with  the  Aphis,  see  last  month :  and  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered , 
pick  off  the  leaves  on  which  they  are  feeding,  then  wash  the  trees  well  with  soap  suds,  and 
this  in  genera]  will  be  found  effectual  at  the  first  dressing. 

Strawberry  Beds,  in  late  situations,  and  now  in  bearing,  will  require  watering,  if  the  weather 
proves  dry.  Those  in  pots  intended  for  forcing  must  be  constantly  divested  of  their  runners. 
This  is  also  a  good  time  to  plant  new  beds. 

Fines  m  Pots  now  brought  into  the  Vinery  will  ripen  their  fruit  in  January. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Axaleas  may  yet  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  taken  off  close  to  the  plants, 
and  planted  in  sand  under  a  bell-glass,  in  a  shady  situation. 

Ctnneltiag  wanted  to  flower  early  may  be  brought  into  the  greenhouse,  the  remainder  may 
stand  out  of  doors  till  the  end  of  September,  or  beginning  of  October. 

Camatiem  may  be  layed  or  raised  firom  cuttings,  taken  off  at  the  third  joint,  and  planted  un- 
der a  band-Klass.    Transplant  seedlings  six  inches  apart,  in  light  rich  earth. 

Calceolarias  intended  to  flower  late  in  the  autnnin  should  now  have  the  branches  cut  down 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  soil,  and  be  top-dressed.    See  page  S67. 

ChimonanthuM  fragrans  may  be  increased  by  layers,  cuttings  of  the  young  wood  will  also 
grow,  if  planted  in  Mud  under  a  bell-glass,  and  the  pot  be  plunged  in  a  little  heat. 

Cyclamen  persieum  should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  in  which  they  flowered,  and  planted  in 
an  open  but  sheltered  border.    See  page  313. 

DaUia  Cutting*  may  yet  be  pnt  in  with  success. 

OreenAoifse  Plants  of  most  sorts  may  still  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 
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Mignometie  to  stand  the  winter  in  pota,  should  be  town  aboat  the  middle  of  the  nonth,  in 
light,  sandy,  maiden  soil,  perfectly  free  from  dung. 

Orange  and  Lemon  Stock*  may  be  budded,  if  this  were  not  the  case  last  month.  Cuttinp 
may  also  be  put  in.    See  page  165. 

Pinks  may  yet  be  propagated  by  pipings,  planted  andcr  a  hand-glass,  if  a  snlRcient  qoaatity 
be  not  put  in. 

Rantmcuhats  should  be  taken  up,  if  this  operation  were  not  performed  last  month,  and 
spread  in  a  dry,  airy  situation,  previously  to  their  being  laid  by.  Those  planted  last  month 
will  flower  about  the  middle  of  September. 

Jtost  TVeer  of  most  sorts  may  still  be  budded,  but  the  Tarieties  of  China  do  the  best,  if  bud- 
ded Mrly  in  the  season. 

Videh  may  stf  li  be  propagated  by  diriding  the  roots  and  cuttings. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Camh  sown  about  the  middle  of  tVe  month  will  be  fit  for  table  in  the  sprii^;.  A  small  fly 
deposits  its  eggs  on  the  carrot,  about  the  beginning  of  the  month,  but  we  are  anaUe  either  to 
tell  what  sort  it  is  or  how  to  destroy  it. 

Cabbage  seed  sown  the  first  week  will  come  in  for  coleworts  in  winter  and  spring.  Also 
finish  planting  Savoys,  &c 

Cau^fiowtn  planted  out  now  will  be  in  use  from  October  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
Sow  more  seed  to  stand  the  winter  in  frames. 

Celery  planted  out  last  month  will  require  earthing  in  fine  weather ;  also  more  should  be 
planted  for  spring  use. 

Cueumbert  raised  from  cuttings,  if  well  watered  and  otherwise  looked  after,  will  bear  abun- 
dantly from  the  beginning  of  September. 

fn^oe.— Plant  out  for  a  full  crop,  and  aow  more  seeds  to  come  into  use  enriyin  the  spring. 

LeftMcc*  sow  in  the  first  and  third  weeks,  to  come  into  use  in  October ;  plant  out  also  from 
the  seedling  beds  such  plants  as  are  of  a  snfllcient  sixe. 

OmoNS  must  be  taken  up  in  fine  weather.  Sow  a  few  Stratsburgh  to  use  in  October  and 
November ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  sow  a  crop  of  Welsh  for  winter  use. 

AfttcArBom  Aeds  made  now  come  into  use  in  October. 

Brocoo<t.~Sow  Oreen  Cape  and  Early  Purple  Cape,  to  produce  heads  in  April  and  May 
next  year. 

SktMoti  and  Gafiie  must  be  taken  up,  if  not  already  removed.  Choose  dry  weather  for  the 
purpose,  and  spread  them  out  until  sufflciently  dry  to  tie  up  in  bunches. 

Sweet  and  Bitter  Herbs  an  readily  propagated  .'by  slips  or  cuttings.  And  on  dry  days  they 
should  he  gathered  to  dry  ftnr  winter  use,  let  this  be  done  just  before  they  come  into  flower. 

Sftnack.—The  prickly  and  Flanders  should  be  sown  for  a  full  winter  crop,  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  the  month. 

TVrmpf  should  be  sown  in  the  first  week  for  a  main  crop  at  the  end  of  autumn,  and  about 
twice  more  to  succeed  them. 


TBOMAS  BARDCASTLK,  rRlNTKR,  CHVRCH-STRKCT,  SUimiLD. 
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PART  I. 


ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS, 


HORTICULTURE.— Article  L 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  SWEET  AND  BITTER  HERBS, 
With  some  observations  on  their  Natural  History.     (Continued  from  page  350.^ 

Hyssop,  (Hyssopus  officinalis.) — ^This  plant  receives  its  name  from 
the  Hebrew  word  ezoh,  but  the  plant  to  which  the  name  was  origi- 
nally given  is  unknown.  Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
moss,  and  others  what  we  call  Winter  Savory ;  but  Pliny  describes 
the  Savory  distinctly^  and  says  the  best  hyssop  grows  on  Mount 
Taurus  in  Cilicia,  and  that  next  to  that  is  the  hyssop  of  Pamphyha, 
both  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Romans  used  it  with  figs  as  a  purgative, 
and  with  honey  as  an  emetic ;  a  plaster  was  formed  of  it  for  the  sting 
of  serpents.  The  plant  we  call  hyssop  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  1548.  Do- 
doens  recommends  the  use  of  a  decoction  of  this  plants  boiled  with 
figs,  rue,  and  honey,  for  shortness  of  breath,  hard,  dry  coughs^  and 
for  complaints  of  the  chest.  When  boiled  in  vinegar,  it  is  said  to  be 
good  for  the  tooth-ache.  It  is  also  recommended  in  cases  of  bruises 
or  falls,  either  in  the  form  of  a  poultice,  or  a  little  of  it  bruised,  pla- 
ced in  a  linen  rag  and  applied  to  the  part.  When  boiled  in  water, 
the  vapour  arising  from  it  removes  ringing  in  the  ears,  if  iottoduced 
into  them. 
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Culture  and  Propagation. — It  may  be  raised  by  slips,  seeds  and 
cuttings.  The  former  should  be  taken  off  in  March  or  April,  and 
planted  in  light  sandy  soil,  in  any  situation.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  April,  either  broadcast  or  in  shallow  drills  six  inches  apart ; 
and  they  should  be  transplanted  out  in  June  and  July.  Cuttings  of 
the  young  stalks  may  be  taken  in  April  and  M ay>  which,  after  being 
planted,  will  require  shading  until  they  have  rooted. 

Lavender,  (Lavandula  Spica.)  This  plant  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  Nardus,  from  Naarda,  a  city  of  Syria,  near  the  Euphrates, 
and  Spica  because  it  bears  its  flowers  in  Spikes.  There  is  but  little 
doubt  that  this  is  the  spikenard  of  the  ancients,  of  which  ointment 
was  made,  and  which  was  considered  so  very  precious.  Pliny,  who 
flourished  shortly  after  the  christian  era,  says  that  the  most  costly 
and  precious  ointment  was  made  from  the  aromatic  leaves  of  the 
Nai'dus,  and  that  the  spikes  (blossoms)  sold  for  100  denarii  per 
pound,  being  in  our  coin  about  £3.  2s,  6d,  He  further  says  that 
the  leaves  brought  from  Syria  are  the  best,  and  next  to  them  the 
Gallic  lavender  or  nardus  is  in  estimation.  This  ointment  was  usu- 
ally kept  in  pots  or  vessels  of  alabaster.  Some  persons,  however, 
have  thought  that  the  spikenard  ointment  of  the'  ancients  was  made 
from  the  root  of  a  species  of  Valerian,  but  this  seems  hardly  proba- 
ble, for  the  smell  of  all  the  species  of  Valerian  is  far  from  being 
pleasant.  It  appears  to  have  received  the  name  of  Lavender  from 
lavare  to  wash,  because  it  was  much  used  to  wash  or  bathe  the  body. 
Both  Dodoens  and  Gerard  recommended  those  afflicted  with  palsy 
or  apoplexy  to  wash  themselves  with  lavender-water,  or  anoint  their 
limbs  with  the  oil  made  from  its  flowers.  Lavender  is  an  excellent 
cephalic  and  nervine.  It  is  also  useful  to  sweeten  the  air  of  sick 
rooms,  when  the  state  of  the  patient  or  of  the  atmosphere  will  not  ad- 
mit of  purer  circulation.  The  oil  of  this  plant  is  often  called  Oil  of 
Spike.  The  flowers  are  said  to  be  amongst  the  most  powerful  stimu- 
lants to  the  nervous  system,  whether  applied  externally  or  internally. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — It  is  readily  propagated  by  slips  in 
the  same  manner  as  Rosemary.  It  succeeds  best  in  a  dry  poor  soil, 
bearing  more  flowera  and  having  a  more  powerful  odour.  The  spikes 
of  flowers  should  be  cut  when  the  flowers  on  the  under  part  begin  to 
drop.  Spread  them  upon  a  sheet,  and  every  morning  and  evening 
let  them  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  removing  them  during  mid-day  into 
the  shade,  and  being  careful  never  to  expose  them  to  any  rains. 
This  process  should  be  continued  until  they  are  perfectly  dry,  and 
they  must  then  be  presented  in  paper  bags,  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  aromatic  herbs. 
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Marjoram,  (Origanum.)— Ouly  two  species  are  usually  cultiva- 
ted in  our  gardens,  the  Pot-Marjoram,  (O.  Onites,)  and  the  Sweet- 
Majoram,  (O.  Maijorana.)  The  former  was  introduced  into  this 
country,  from  Sicily,  in  1759;  it  grows  in  abundance  in  Syracuse, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Greece ;  it  gives  a  pleasant  flavour  to  broths, 
and  was  formerly  much  more  used  for  the  purpose  than  at  present. 
The  Sweet  Maijoram,  called  also  the  Knotted,  because  its  flowers 
are  collected  in  small  close  heads  like  knots,  is  a  half  hardy  bien- 
nial, a  native  of  Portugal,  and  was  introduced  here,  in  1573.  The 
leaves  have  a  pleasant  smell,  and  a  moderately  warm  aromatic  bitter 
taste.  This  herb  is  mixed  in  food  to  make  it  more  savoury,  to  assist 
digestion,  and  correct  flatulency.  It  is  accounted  cephalic,  and  is 
useful  in  nervous  complaints ;  it  is  regarded  as  a  specific  for  apo- 
plexy and  paralysis,  and  it  was  a  very  celebrated  plant  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Hippocrates. 

Culture  and  Propagation* — ^The  Pot-Marjoram  is  a  perennial 
and  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots  in  March  or  April,  which 
should  be  planted  in  a  light  dry  soil,  in  any  situation.  The  Sweet 
or  Knotted  species  is  treated  as  an  annual ;  it  may  either  be  sown  in 
boxes,  in  a  frame  or  greenhouse,  or  on  a  warm  border  of  light  soil^ 
in  the  open  air.  The  best  situation  out  of  doors  is  under  a  south 
wall,  or  on  the  border  of  a  stove.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  broad- 
cast, and  be  very  lightly  covered.  It  is  sometimes  sown  on  a  hot- 
bed, and  transplanted  into  a  border  in  May ;  and  under  a  hand-glass 
in  April,  and  transplanted  when  the  plants  are  about  three  inches 
high.  Judging  from  our  own  experience,  we  recommend  that  it  be 
sown  where  it  is  intended  to  stand,  whether  on  a  hotbed,  under  a 
hand-glass,  in  a  box,  or  in  the  open  border,  for  the  plants  seldom 
thiive  so  well  after  transplantation.  The  best  time  to  sow  is  the  be- 
ginning of  April.  Cut  and  dry  them  in  the  shade  after  the  same 
manner  as  other  herbs. 

Marigold,  (Calendula  officinalis.) — ^The  name  Calendula  is  de- 
rived from  Calenda,  the  first  of  the  month^  because  the  plant  conti- 
nues flowering  every  month  from  June  until  October  or  November, 
when  its  life  terminates,  being  only  an  annual.  The  flowers  are 
thought  to  be  aperient,  (gently  purgative)  cardiac,  (cordial)  alezi- 
pharmic,  (antidote  against  poison)  and  sudorific,  (promoting  perspi- 
ration.) The  leaves  are  also  stimulating  and  gently  purgative;  they 
were  formerly  eaten  and  relished  as  a  salad,  but  are  now  nearly  out 
of  use.  Dr.  James  thought  the  flowers  scarcely  inferior  to  saffron. 
This  herb  is  used  in  broths,  to  which  it  imparts  an  excellent  flavour, 
but  it  is  much  less  in  demand  than  formerly.  It  was  introduced  in- 
to this  country,  in  1573.  c  c  3 
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Culture  and  Propagdiian, — It  is  propagated  by  seedft,  which  are 
ripened  plentifully.  These  should  be  sown  broadcast  in  light  soil, 
in  March  or  April.  Nothing  more  is  required  than  to  keep  them 
free  from  weeds.  When  in  fall  flower,  a  store  may  be  gathere<l  for 
winter,  and  they  should  be  spread  out  to  dry  in  the  same  manner  as 
Camomiles,  page  347.  Afterwards  pack  them  in  paper  bags.  If 
some  of  the  plants  be  allowed  to  scatter  their  seed,  they  will  conti- 
nue to  propagate  themselves,  without  further  care  than  forking  or 
digging  the  ground,  and  keeping  the  plants  free  from  weeds. 

Mint,  (Mentha.)  This  plant  derived  its  name  from  the  fabulous 
story  of  Mintha,  the  daughter  of  Cocytus,  being  changed  into  this 
plant.  The  species  most  in  use  for  culinary  purposes  is  the  Spear 
Mint,  (M.  viridis.)  The  ancients  appear  to  have  used  it  in  great 
quantities.  Pliny  says  "  you  will  not  see  a  husbandman's  board  in 
the  country,  on  which  all  the  meats  from  one  end  to  the  other,  are 
not  seasoned  with  mint"  The  Romans  put  it  in  milk,  to  prevent  it 
from  becoming  sour,  or  from  curding.  Those  who  drank  milk  took 
mint  with  it,  lest  the  milk  should  coagulate  in  their  stomachs.  Spear 
Mint  is  a  warm  stomachic,  and  is  useful  in  loss  of  appetite  and  nau- 
sea. An  infusion  of  the  dried  herb  is  better  than  the  gi*een,  or  the 
extract  prepared  with  rectified  spirits.  The  infusion  possesses  the 
whole  virtues  of  the  mint,  whilst  the  essential  oil  and  distilled  water 
contain  only  the  aromatic  part;  and  the  expressed  juice,  nothing  but 
tlie  bitterness  and  astringency,  with  the  mucilage  common  to  all  ve- 
getables ;  all  the  species  of  Mentha,  indeed  the  whole  Natural  Ordei 
Labiatese  or  Mint  Tribe  possess  a  considerable  portion  of  camphor. 
A  conserve  made  of  it  is  very  gi'ateful. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — It  is  usually  planted  in  beds.  In  the 
spring,  when  the  young  shoots  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two 
inches  high,  take  hold  of  the  top  of  each  and  draw  them  up ;  they 
will  generally  have  a  small  portion  of  root  attached  to  them,  and  if 
they  have  not  they  will  readily  grow.  Choose  a  moist  situation, 
where  the  land  is  not  very  strong,  and  the  roots  will  soon  spread  over 
the  whole  bed.  New  beds  should  be  replanted,  and  the  old  ones  be 
destroyed  every  five  or  six  years,  or  at  least  as  often  as  the  beds  be- 
come exhausted,  which  may  be  kuown  by  the  shoots  being  short  and 
spindling.  Forcing. — By  this  means  mint  may  be  obtained  all  win- 
ter and  spring.  Plant  the  roots  in  pots,  and  place  them  in  a  pit  or 
hotbed  frame  where  they  can  receive  a  good  warmth.  The  roots 
may  also  be  thickly  planted  in  a  hotbed  and  covered  with  about  one 
inch  nnd  a  half  of  light  soil,  which  must  be  kept  pretty  moist. 

Gathering  for  Winter. — Just  before  the  herb  comes  into  flower. 
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on  a  fine  dry  day,  tie  it  in  small  bunches,  which  you  must  hang  up 
in  the  shade.  Always  cut  the  herb  as  early  in  the  morning  as  it  be- 
comes dry,  for  in  hot  weather  much  of  the  volatile  quality  is  evapo- 
rated in  the  after  part  of  the  day.  Some  persons  consider  it  better 
to  place  the  mint  in  a  screen  as  soon  as  gathered,  and  to  dry  it 
quickly  before  a  fire,  so  that  it  may  be  powdered,  and  afterwards  put 
into- glass  bottles,  kept  well  stopped. 

Peppermint,  (Mentha  Piperita.)— This  is  readily  distinguished 
from  the  last  by  its  penetrating  smell  and  more  pungent  glowing 
taste.  It  is  chiefly  cultivated  for  medical  purposes,  and  for  distilla- 
tion. A  rich  cordial  is  made  from  it,  highly  esteemed  by  many 
persons.  This  species  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  remedy  for  calculus, 
for  flatulency  and  hysteric  affections.  Its  culture  is  similar  to  the 
last,  requiring  a  moist  soil. 

Pennyroyal,  (Mentha  Pulegium.) — ^This  is  also  a  native  of 
Britain,  growing  in  watery  pastures,  and  places  subject  to  inunda- 
tions. It  was  formerly  called  Pudding-grass,  from  the  custom  of 
using  it  in  hogs  puddings,  which  is  not  now  so  much  practised. 
The  origin  of  its  name  is  uncertain,  the  herb  was  formerly  called 
Puliall-royall.  Its  qualities  are  similar  to  the  two  last,  being  aperi- 
ent and  good  for  hysterical  affections.  Culture. — Similar  to  the  two 
last,  except  that  as  its  stems  run  on  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  root 
at  every  joint  that  touches  the  ground,  they  may  be  taken  off  with  a 
knife,  and  planted  in  a  bed  of  good  loamy  soil,  in  a  damp  situation. 

Parsley,  (Apium  Petroselinon.) — This  is  said  to  be  a  native  of 
Sardinia,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1548.  Parsley  is  a  very  valu- 
able article  for  culinary  purposes,  but  it  was  much  more  used  for- 
merly than  at  present  Pliny  observes,  that,  in  his  day,  parsley 
was  in  great  request  amongst  all  classes  of  people,  who  took  it  in 
lai*ge  bunches  in  their  pottage.  He  says  there  was  not  a  salad  or 
sauce  sent  to  table  without  it.  It  was  also  considered  an  excellent 
medicinal  herb.  Ancient  authors  tell  us,  that  when  fish  became 
sickly  in  ponds  or  stews,  it  was  a  common  practice  to  throw  in  pars- 
ley, which  greatly  revived  them. 

Culture  and  Propagation* — Parsley  is  propagated  by  seed,  which 
should  be  sown  in  March  or  April ;  it  remains  about  six  weeks  in 
the  earth.  The  usual  method  is  to  sow  it  in  small  drills,  rather  kss 
than  an  inch  deep,  and  to  cover  it  about  half  an  inch  with  soil.  It 
is  best  not  to  cut  it  until  the  plants  become  strong.  There  are  three 
sorts  cultivated  in  the  garden,  viz.  Common,  Curled-leaved  and 
Hamburgh.  The  former  of  these  has  nearly  given  place  to  the 
curled  sort,  which  may  be  grown  lo  great  perfection  by  careful  selec- 
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tion  every  sowiug.  One  method  is  when  the  plants  have  acquired 
five  or  six  leaves  to  take  up  the  best  curled,  shorten  their  roots  to 
three  or  four  inches  long,  and  plant  them  on  a  bed  eight  or  nine 
inches  apart.  In  the  autumn,  make  a  selection  from  them,  and 
transplant  for  seed.  When  they  throw  up  seed  stems,  and  it  is  not 
intended  to  allow  them  to  seed,  cut  the  whole  row  off  close  to  the 
ground,  and  it  will  shoot  up  stocks,  and  in  a  regular  close  growth. 
To  preserve  it  for  seasoning,  gather  it  on  a  dry  day,  put  it  in  a  tin 
roasting  screen,  and  place  it  close  to  a  large  fire,  till  it  becomes  brit- 
tle ;  then  rub  it  fine,  and  put  it  in  glass  bottles  for  use. 

Hamburgh  Parsley  is  chiefly  grown  for  its  carrot- shaped  roots, 
whicb  is  drawn  in  autumn  and  winter  for  table ;  it  may  be  sown  on 
any  dry  mould,  providing  it  be  deep  and  not  too  rich.  Thin  it  to 
nine  inches  apart.  On  the  approach  of  firost,  it  may  be  taken  up, 
and  like  carrots  preserved  in  sand. 


ARTICLE  II. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  WATSON»S  BEARDED  RED  HYBRID  RHUBARB. 

BY  MR.  HENRY  DYSON. 

In  venturing  to  affix  a  descriptive  name  to  a  valuable  and  highly  es- 
teemed culinary  plant,  but  chiefly  in  presuming  to  call  the  attention 
of  horticulturists  to  a  new  and  decidedly  superior  hybrid  Rhubarb, 
I  claim  their  indulgence,  from  a  conviction  of  my  inability  to  do  jus- 
lice  to  the  subject.  Though  I  have  applied  the  appellation  "  new 
hybrid,"  it  is  not  strictly  correct,  since  the  plant  has  been  known  to 
a  few  individuals  for  forty  years;  but  still  its  excellence  is,  I  believe, 
almost  wbolly  unknown  beyond  the  confines  of  Yorkshire  or  its  im- 
mediate borders.  The  term  new  is  applied  to  it  in  consequence  of 
this  being,  from  what  I  can  leani,  the  first  public  notice  of  it  that 
has  appeared. 

The  plant  was  originally  raised  by  a  Mr.  Watson,  either  a  physi- 
cian or  surgeon,  at  Pickering,  in  Yorkshire,  about  the  year  1790. 
His  attention  was  intuitively  attracted  to  one  particular  plant,  on  a 
bed  of  seedlings,  by  its  striking  singularity,  and  its  essential  differ- 
ence of  conformation,  as  contrasted  with  every  other  plant  on  tlie 
border.  It  was  planted  out  separately,  and  nurtured  with  more  than 
common  care.  During  the  succeeding  spring,  if  he  felt  gratified  by 
its  appearance  a  few  weeks  earlier  than  its  compeei-s,  he  was  not  less 
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delighted  by  its  delicious  flavour^  combined  witli  au  odorous  acid 
yielding  iu  fragrance  only  to  the  lemon.  The  third  year  it  admitted 
of  a  sub- division,  when  one  moiety  was  apportioned  to  Kirby-Hall 
gardens.  During  the  following  year,  it  was  introduced  at  Thornville 
Royal,  then  the  residence  of  Colonel  Thornton,  of  sporting  celebrity, 
from  whence,  about  the  year  1800,  Mr.  Seymour  obtained  a  root, 
and  transferred  it  to  Carlton  Hall,  near  Snaith,  where  it  was  pro- 
pagated with  such  success  that  he  was  soon  enabled  to  form  a  plan- 
tation, and  to  extirpate  each  and  every  other  homogeneous  variety. 
This  course  has  been  adopted  not  merely  at  Carlton,  but  in  every 
garden  into  which  Watson's  hybrid  has  been  introduced.  In  conse- 
quence of  Mr.  Seymour  s  liberality,  it  now  predominates  in  all  the 
best  gardens  of  that  district  Many  individuals  who  possess  this 
plant  have  expressed  an  anxious  solicitude  respecting  its  origin. 
This  circumstance  must  be  my  apology  for  prolixity  in  its  history. 

I  have  applied  the  term  bearded,  as  descriptive  of  one  of  its  pecu- 
liarities ;  for  on  the  early  developement  of  its  leaves,  they  exhibit  a 
hairy  appearance,  not  dissimilar  to  the  first  budding  of  a  beard. 
This  phenomenon  extends  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  foliage,  and 
becomes  gradually  less  manifest  as  the  leaf  expands.  When  fully 
extended,  it  assumes  a  bright  surface,  and  a  deeper  hue  of  colour 
than  any  other  variety. 

The  stalks  are  a  deep  bright  red  colour,  both  within  and  without, 
approximating  to  crimson.  They  maintain  their  colour  throughout 
the  process  of  cooking,  thereby  forming  a  desirable  contrast  with  the 
paUid  semblance  of  other  varieties.  Common  Rhubarb,  in  its  pre- 
paratory stages  for  the  table,  will,  according  to  its  state  of  succu- 
lency,  dissolve,  and  form  a  syrup,  in  the  proportion  of  from  one  half 
to  two-thirds  of  its  entire  substance,  whilst  Watson's  hybrid,  under 
the  like  processes,  fonns  a  dense  pulp,  resembling  the  pulpy  consis- 
tence of  the  best  baking  apples,  with  the  exception  of  its  rich  invi- 
ting colour,  and  more  odorous  acid  taste.  The  flavour  of  Watson's 
hybrid  is  directly  opposed  to  any  thing  bitter  or  medicinal,  and  is 
eaten  with  avidity  by  many  individuals,  in  a  new  unprepared  state. 

As  to  early  production  we  cannot  contrast  Watson's  hybrid  with 
its  rival  "  Wilmofs"  though  in  other  respects  it  acknowledges  no 
rival.  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Spring,  of  Temple -Bell  wood,  who 
cultivates  Watson's  hybrid  extensively,  that  he  has  plucked  it  for 
use  on  the  fiftli  day  of  March,  without  any  forcing  or  other  aid  than 
the  advantage  of  a  south  border.  At  Doncaster,  in  the  spring  of  the 
present  year,  it  was  ready  for  use  on  the  first  of  April,  and  I  am  wil- 
ling to  believe  it  will  compete  advantageously  with  Wilmot's.    With 
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respect  to  its  capability  of  prolific  production,  under  proper  manage- 
ment there  will  be  no  complaint,  for  I  am  persuaded  it  bears  pulling 
better  than  any  other  variety ;  yet  on  account  of  its  combined  ex- 
cellencies of  fragrant  flavour,  and  rich  inviting  appearance,  it  is  com- 
monly plucked  too  often  and  too  closely.  This  plan  necessarily 
causes  the  root  to  send  forth  feeble  stalks,  and  as  a  remedy  for  this 
evil,  I  would  recommend  that  no  stalk  be  plucked  off  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

This  Rhubarb  has  a  tendency  to  produce  flower  stems,  particularly 
where  plantations  are  not  renewed  every  three  or  four  years,  a  regu- 
lation which  is  very  necessary  when  perfection  of  growth  is  the  aim 
of  the  cultivator.  Those  flower-stems  should  be  cut  clean  away,  on 
their  first  appearance,  for  they  are  a  draw-back  on  the  perfection  of 
the  plant,  and  are  neither  ornamental  nor  useful,  inasmuch  as  they 
never  perfect  seed,  unless  inoculated  by  the  farina  of  other  varieties 
which  may  happen  to  be  growing  contiguous  to  them  ;  and  even  in 
that  case,  the  seed  invariably  produces  a  bastard  and  inferior  variety. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  raise  seed  from  this  hybrid,  for  a  dozen 
years  in  succession,  but  always  without  success;  and  I  am  convinced 
it  will  never  produce  generative  seed^  except  through  the  medium  of 
inoculation. 

One  peculiar  characteristic  of  Watson  s  hybrid,  is  the  production 
of  two  separate  and  distinct  crops  in  one  year,  from  the  same  root. 
It  may  be  plucked  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  latter  end  of 
May,  when  the  principal  part  of  the  remaining  stalks  suddenly  be- 
come spongy,  the  leaves  fade,  fall  to  the  ground  and  perish,  return- 
ing their  nutritious  juices  to  the  parent  root,  the  vegetative  functions 
of  which  then  become  dormant  for  two  or  three  weeks,  but  after- 
wards, with  renewed  vigour,  push  forth  an  abundance  of  leaves  and 
stalks.  These  of  course  are  unaccompanied  by  flower-stems,  and 
may  be  reaped  indefinitely  through  the  summer,  to  be  preserved 
with  sugars  for  winter's  luxury,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  stalks  as  above  directed. 

A  plantation  of  this  kind  of  Rhubarb  is  decidedly  ornamental  in  a 
kitchen-garden ;  its  growth  is  more  vertical  than  other  varieties ;  its 
bright  deep  shaded  undulating  foliage,  contrasted  with  the  numerous 
showered  stalks,  altogether  form  an  interesting  embellishment;  so 
that  it  is  not  merely  desirable,  but  when  once  possessed,  will  be 
found  an  indispensable  requisite. 

In  preparing  a  plot  of  land  for  a  plantation,  whether  the  natural 
soil  be  sand,  loam,  or  limestone,  it  should,  if  admissible,  be  trenched 
at  least  two  feet  deep ;  and,  in  situations  where  peat  earth  can  be 
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reiidily  obtained,  these  should  be  trenched  in^  and  thoroughly  inter- 
mixed^ such  a  portion  as  would  raise  the  groimd  six  inches  in  height, 
together  with  an  equal  quantity  of  decomposed  stable  manure. — 
If  the  two  latter  ingredients  had  been  thrown  up  together  for  six 
months  previously,  being  mixed  and  thoroughly  incorporated,  it 
would  be  an  additional  improvement.  The  ground  being  thus  pre- 
pared, mark  out  the  rows  four  feet  apart,  then  proceed  to  plant  off- 
sets or  roots  containing  two  or  three  eyes  each,  allowing  three  feet 
between  plant  and  plant.  November  is  the  proper  time  for  these 
operations. 

Many  years  ago,  this  hybrid  Rhubarb  was  introduced  into  the 
gardens  of  the  late  Viscount  Downe,  where  the  same  results  followed 
as  have  attended  its  introduction  at  all  other  places ;  namely,  the 
extirpation  of  every  other  variety,  and  its  sole  substitution.  It  ap- 
pears that  his  Lordship  was  an  admirer  of  its  flavour,  and  esteemed 
its  virtues,  for  he  gave  directions  that  his  table  at  Cowick  should  be 
supplied  with  it  in  one  form  or  other  every  day  in  the  year.  For 
this  purpose,  and  to  procure  ap  early  supply,  it  was  forced  in  pits, 
on  the  principle  of  Mc'  Phail.  It  was  also  preserved  with  sugar,  as 
well  as  without  sugar,  after  the  manner  of  green  gooseberries.  The 
mode  and  detail  of  these  processes,  I  leave  to  the  sex  to  whom  they 
properly  belong. 

A  proof  of  its  excellence  and  superiority  may  be  deduced  from  a 
fact,  witnessed  in  part  by  myself,  namely,  that  a  market-gardener, 
who  was  presented  with  a  root,  about  two  years  ago,  was  enabled  to 
exhibit  Rhubarb  at  his  stall  a  few  weeks  earlier  than  his  compeers. 
The  first  bunch  thereof  being  sold  to  the  housekeeper  of  a  resident 
gentleman,  he  observed  her  early  punctual  attendance,  each  success 
sive  market-day,  on  the  opening  of  his  stall,  and  her  unvaried  anxi- 
ous enquiry  for  "  more  of  that  crimson  Rhubarb."  After  a  fortnight 
had  elapsed  his  other  varieties  being  plucked  for  market,  and  being 
mixed  indiscriminately  with  the  one  which  so  much  pleased  the 
housekeeper,  and  which  she  denominated  crimson,  the  gardener  felt 
annoyed  by  her  abstracting  single  stalks  of  it,  from  his  several 
bunches,  and  laying  them  together.  In  reply  to  a  remonstrance  on 
this  point,  she  said,  "  he  might  charge  what  price  he  pleased,  if  he 
would  only  permit  her  to  take  her  own  choice,  for  she  added,  the 
crimson  ones  really  make  the  most  excellent  preserve  I  have  ever 
tasted  or  seen  !"  Thus  the  market-gardener  became  acquainted  witl) 
the  importance  of  his  new  commodity,  and  it  is  almost  superfluous 
to  observe,  that  henceforward  it  was  increased  in  price  and  doubly 
esteemed. 
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There  are  otber  details  beloDgiug  to  the  forcing  and  management 
of  Rhubarb,  which  have  been  ably  discussed  in  this  Vohime,  by  Mr. 
Paxton ;  and  as  they  apply  equally  to  all  varieties,  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous for  me  to  go  over,  or  repeat  them. 

BasUnVy  July  \6th,  1833. 


ARTICLE  III. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  CULTURE 
OP  THE  RASPBERRY,  (RUBUS  IDJEUS  ) 

Br  JOSEPH  PAXTON  F.  L.  S.  H.  S. 

The  Ancients  appear  to  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  Rasp- 
beiTy.  Pliny  mentions  it  as  of  less  importance  than  the  bramble^ 
stating  that  the  fruit  is  smaller  than  the  other  bramble-berries. 
The  flowers,  tempered  with  honey,  may  be  applied  with  advantage 
to  watery  and  bloodshot  eyes,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  Erysipelas.  Be- 
ing taken  inwardly,  and  drunk  with  water,  it  is  a  comfortable  medi- 
cine to  a  weak  stomach.  The  red  Raspberry  is  a  native  of  this 
country,  it  is  found  both  in  mountainous  and  low  woods  where  con- 
siderable moisture  abounds ;  in  Wales,  in  Scotland,  and  many  parts 
of  England,  particularly  in  the  woods  about  Chatsworth,  in  some 
woods  about  Sussex,  and  on  the  sandy  heaths  of  Wiltshire,  particu- 
larly on  the  Longleat  demesne.  It  is  possible  that  the  white  variety 
was  unknown  to  our  earlier  authors,  for  it  is  not  noticed.  Either  in 
the  writings  of  Tusser  or  Gerard,  who  both  mention  the  red,  the  lat- 
ter particularly  states  that  "  the  taste  is  not  very  pleasant" 

It  is  said  that  Raspberries  do  not  undergo  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion in  the  stomach.  Hence  they  are  recommended  to  those  affected 
with  gout  or  rheumatism.  No  home-made  wines  are  so  delicious  to 
the  taste  as  the  one  made  from  this  fruit,  except  that  made  of  straw- 
benies.  Dr.  Short  recommends  both  these  wines  in  scorbutic  disor- 
ders, as  a  purifier  and  sweetener  of  the  blood.  Mixed  with  water, 
they  make  a  good  reviving  draught  in  ardent  fevers. 

The  fruit  are  much  used  by  distillers  for  making  raspberry- wine, 
and  raspberry- vinegar ;  they  are  often  in  request  for  confectionary 
and  other  purposes,  as  well  as  for  dessert ;  for  these  latter  purposes, 
the  white  or  yellow  is  most  esteemed. 

In  the  northem  districts  of  America,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick,  it  dies  down  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  new  shoots  put 
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forth  in  spring  much  like  fei*n.  Those  shoots  bear  the  first  year, 
though  they  do  not  come  above  ground  till  June.  When  the  laud 
is  free  from  trees  and  the  sun  has  shrivelled  up  all  the  leaves  of  rasp- 
hemes,  they  form  a  sheet  of  red  for  scores  of  miles,  and  are  food  for 
the  wild  pigeons,  &c. 

Best  Varieties  are  the  Red  and  Yellow  Antwei-p,  Barnet, 
Bromley  Hill,  Cornish,  and  Double-Bearing.  This  last,  however, 
is  not  remarkable  either  for  size  or  flavour,  its  chief  recommendation 
is,  that  a  second  crop  may  be  proihiced  in  the  autumn. 

Culture, — They  are  propagated  by  suckers,  and  by  seeds  for  new 
varieties.  The  suckers  should  be  planted  in  rich  moist  soil,  well  ma- 
nured, trenched  at  least  two  feet  deep,  and  planted  with  vegetables 
two  years  before  the  raspberries  are  planted  upon  it.  This  may  be 
done  either  in  the  autumn  or  spring,  they  should  be  planted  in  rows 
about  four  feet  six  inches  apart,  and  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows, 
and  if  it  can  be  so  managed  three  plants  should  be  allowed  to  each 
stool,  placing  them  in  a  triangle  of  six  inches  apart.  These  will  bear 
some  fruit  the  first  year,  and  if  the  ground  bo  suitable  will  produce 
plenty  of  «strong  rods  for  the  following  season.  Nothing  more  is  re- 
quired till  the  winter  pruning,  when  you  must  let  all  the  shoots 
which  bore  fruit  the  previous  summer  be  cut  away  close  to  the 
ground.  Then  cut  away  all  the  young  shoots,  except  about  nine  of 
the  strongest,  or  not  so  many  if  the  stool  be  w^eak.  Tie  them  toge- 
ther at  the  top,  and  then  cut  off  about  four  or  six  inches  from  the 
ends.  They  may  either  be  bowed  so  as  to  let  the  rods  of  two  stools 
meet,  which  being  tied  together  will  form  an  arch,  or  they  may  both 
be  left  to  stand  alone.  Take  up  all  the  suckers  every  winter  witli  a 
spade,  except  such  as  spring  immediately  from,  and  are  connected 
with  the  stool;  manure  the  ground,  and  let  it  lie  thinly  spread  upon 
the  gi'ound  all  the  winter,  until  March,  when  you  must  prune  as  be- 
fore directed,  digging  the  ground  and  being  careful  not  to  injure  the 
roots  with  the  spade. 

Although  the  Double-Bearing  variety  yields  fruit  in  the  autumn, 
yet  the  fruit  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  red  and  white  Antwerp), 
and  hence  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  succession  of  this  sort.  This 
may  be  obtained  by  the  following  process.  In  the  beginning  of  May, 
cut  off  the  young  fruit-bearing  shoots,  that  are  growing  from  the 
canes,  to  about  two  eyes,  and  from  thc^e  two  eyes  they  will  throw 
out  laterals,  which  will  show  plenty  of  fruit,  and  ripen  in  August  and 
September.  Another  system  is,  that  when  the  upper  parts  of  the 
canes  have  grown  considerably,  the  lower  will  have  scarcely  moved, 
and  you  must  cut  them  about  half  way  down,  at  least  considerably 
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below  where  the  buds  have  grown.  These  lower  buds  will  then 
break  and  show  fruity  which  will  ripen  in  August  Both  these 
methods  answer  very  well. 

To  secure  a  constant  supply  of  fine  fruit>  it  will  be  necessary  to 
change  the  ground^  and  it  must  be  prepared  as  before^  for  the  old 
stools  will  not  continue  to  bear  well  for  more  than  eight  years. 
When  the  old  stools  are  six  years  old,  plant  the  new  plantation, 
which  will  then  be  in  full  bearing  by  the  time  the  others  are  des- 
troyed. You  may  greatly  assist  the  growth  of  the  young  stems, 
which  are  to  bear  fruit  the  succeeding  season,  by  cutting  down  to  the 
ground  the  canes  of  the  former  season,  as  soon  as  they  have  done 
bearing,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  stand  till  winter  or  spring,  the 
usual  time  of  pruning.  The  young  shoots  are  thus  encouraged  in 
their  growth,  and  become  well  ripened. 

Forcing  Raspberries, — ^Take  up  some  fine  young  plants,  two 
years  old,  and  place  them  in  lai*ge  pots  filled  with  strong  rich  loam. 
About  the  beginning  of  November,  set  them  in  a  warm  sheltered  si- 
tuation, and  if  in  the  following  month  the  weather  be  very  severe, 
cover  all  the  pots  with  littery  dung,  to  prevent  the  frost  from  break- 
ing them,  or  injuring  the  roots  of  the  plants.  In  January,  introduce 
them  either  into  a  peach-house  or  vinery,  when  they  begin  to  grow, 
giving  them  as  much  air  as  they  can  conveniently  receive,  and  let 
them  have  sufficient  water,  sprinkling  it  sometimes  over  the  whole 
plant  with  a  syringe.  Thus  treated,  they  will  produce  ri})e  fruit  in 
April. 


ARTICLE  IV.— PLAN  OF  A  PINE  PIT. 

BY  T.  J.  KNOWLT8,  ESQ. 

The  former  FigureSy  page  12,  being  cut  contrary  to  the  inienlion  of  the  writer. 

Having  been  some  months  from  home,  your  numbers   have  not 
reached  me  regularly. 

I  observe  some  mistakes  in  the  drawing  of  a  pine-pit,  which  I 
sent  you  for  your  January  number.  The  mistakes  are  of  such  a  na^ 
ture  that  a  person  might  as  easily  raise  jelly  fish  as  pine-apples  in  a 
pit  of  that  construction.  I  send  you  a  corrected  drawing.  The  chief 
fault  is  that  the  steam  from  the  hot  manure  is  made  to  enter  the  in- 
ner pit,  which  would  have  the  efibct  of  rotting  the  pines.  It  is  the 
hot  chamber  surrounding  the  inner  pit  which  keeps  up  the  required 
heat 
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There-is  no  necesMty  for  ilie  pip«s,  ujion  Mr.  Knight's  system,  I" 
form  a  warm  atmosphere  for  pinea,  ns  the  heat  will  naturally  rise 
through  the  bark ;  but  in  forcing  cucumbers,  melons,  or  rliubarb, 
there  must  be  fourteen  inches  of  earth  upon  the  bark,  (trough  which 
the  heat  cannot  easily  penetrate.  To  remedy  that  defect,  two  or 
three  wooden  pipes,  either  square  or  rounil,  tliree  inches  diameter, 
may  be  laid  in  the  bark,  with  pipes  commnnicating  with  the  atmos- 
phere in  wliich  the  plants  are  growing.  Those  pipes  by  being 
opened  at  pleasure  are  imended  to  regulate  the  heat. 


1.  Pit  filled  vitb  spent  Bark. 

2.  Dung. 

3.  Coven  of  Wood. 

4.  Pigeon  Holei. 

3.  Hot  Air  Chamber. 

6.  BrJcka  on  Edge. 

7.  Bricks  flat. 

8.  Outnde  Walls. 


For  other  Particolara,  see  thf 

Article,  page  10,  of  the  present 
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ARTICLE  v.— TO  DESTROY  WOODLICE. 

Perhaps  in  cucumber  or  itielon  frames  nothing  is  more  destructive 
than  woodlice.  Confining  a  (oad  in  the  frame  or  pit  is  an  effectual 
remedy  for  the  evil,  hut  many  persons  would  tliink  the  cure  as  bad 
as  the  disease  itself,  for  they  would  be  unable  to  eat  the  produce,  from 
the  recollection  that  the  toad  might  have  touched  them.  One  method 
pursued  with  success,  is  to  make  in  the  soil,  close  round  the  edges  of 
the  frame,  a  kind  of  hollow  bason,  about  six  inches  wide,  and  to  fill 
this  up  with  short  hay,  to  about  the  thickness  of  two  inches.  This, 
in  the  course  of  the  first  night,  will  become  a  place  of  retreat  for 
them,  and  at  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  having 
opened  the  frame,  pour  upon  this  hay  with  a  wide  rose  watering-pot, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  boiling- water.  Then  remove  the  hay  and 
dead  woodlice,  and  place  a  fresh  supply  of  dry  hay.  Repeat  this 
operation  for  two  or  three  days,  and  you  will  see  no  more  woodlice. 
Anothjer  system  is  to  sink  a  pan,  half  full  of  water,  in  the  soil,  its 
rim  being  level  with  the  surface,  then  to  throw  in  a  few  slices  of  ripe 
fruit,  and  place  a  slate  or  piece  of  pot  over  it,  leaving  only  sufiicient 
room  for  the  entrance  of  the  depredators.  Examine  this  every  morn- 
ing, and  destroy  all  such  as  are  found  therein.  The  pan  may  also 
be  filled  with  hay,  and  pieces  of  fruit,  such  as  apricot,  &c.  being  laid 
in,  they  will  quickly  entice  these  depredators,  which  on  removing 
you  may  destroy.  Another  very  effectual  method,  is,  to  slice  the 
tuberous  roots  of  the  Bryony  (Brionia  dioica)  a  well  known  plant, 
and  very  common  in  our  hedges,  and  to  put  a  few  of  these  slices  into 
a  common  feeder,  covering  them  over  with  a  little  moss  or  short  hay, 
and  placing  them  in  different  parts  of  the  beds.  Take  out  the  pans 
the  next  morning,  and  after  having  removed  the  moss  and  baits,  cast 
the  woodlice  into  boiling- water.  Possibly  no  method  will  be  found 
more  effectual  than  the  one  noticed  Vol.  1,  page  16. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  HYDRANGEA  HORTENSIS. 


BY  ir.  B.  J. 


Those  who  adopt  the  method  of  Mr.  Cruickshank,  gardener  to  Sir 
George  Beaumont,  Coleorton,  in  the  culture  of  this  plant,  will  not 
fail  to  be  amply  rewarded  by  its  success.     The  plan  is  to  take  cut- 
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• 

tings  in  July  or  the  beginning  of  August  from  some  old  plants, 
suckers  will  do,  though  I  should  prefer  cuttings,  as  not  being  so  apt 
to  throw  up  suckers.  Place  half  a  dozen  in  each  forty-eight  sized 
pot,  the  extent  of  the  place  must  be  considered  in  determining  the 
number  of  plants  intended  to  be  raised.  Two  dozens  will  look  very 
well  all  through  the  smnmer,  in  a  middle  sized  greenhouse.  The 
soil  in  which  I  pot  them  is  half  loam  with  leaf- mould  and  manure. 
As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  potted,  I  give  them  water,  place  them  in 
a  mild  heat,  inside  a  frame,  and  keep  the  principal  heat  of  the  sun 
from  them  until  they  possess  roots.  They  may  be  placed  along  the 
side  of  a  north  wall,  with  a  hand-glass  over  them,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  tolerably  rooted,  they  should  be  potted  singly  into  sixty's. 
From  thence  they  may  be  removed  and  exposed  to  the  open  air,  ta- 
king care  that  they  have  not  too  much  rain  to  rot  the  roots.  Place 
them  in  the  greenhouse  in  the  month  of  September,  and  if  they  have 
a  good  situation,  at  the  wannest  end  of  the  house,  as  similar  decidu- 
ous trees,  they  will  retain  their  foliage.  At  the  beginning  of  Janu- 
ary, place  two  dozens  in  the  pine  stove,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  evident 
which  will  flower,  pot  them  into  forty-eights  and  reject  the  others. 
Those  which  remain  in  the  stove  should  be  placed  near  the  glass, ' 
allowing  them  as  much  light  and  air  as  convenient  until  the  flower 
begins  to  assume  a  pink  colour  and  to  expand.  Thence  remove  them 
into  the  greenhouse.  The  head,  magnificent  with  flowers,  will  be 
very  fine  all  through  the  summer,  and  a  succession  will  be  brought 
forward  every  month.  How  frequently  they  are  seen  in  a  large  peck 
pot,  perhaps  with  a  dozen  heads  of  flowers.  This  system  may  cause 
the  plants  to  exhibit  a  splendid  appearance,  but  they  are  not  so 
handsome  or  neat  as  those  with  a  single  head  over  a  small  one,  from 
one  foot  to  one  and  a  half  in  altitude,  including  the  pot,  and  the  pe- 
rimeter of  the  head  two  feet.  The  dwarfish  character  of  the  plants 
adds  chiefly  to  their  beauty,  together  with  the  extent  which  each 
flower  attains.  When  suckers  issue,  clear  them  away,  for  they 
greatly  diminish  the  sise  of  the  flower.  Perhaps  this  process  may 
be  new  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Horticultural  Register, 

My  motive  for  sending  the  particulars  is  to  induce  other  young 
gardeners  to  offer  their  opinions,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of 
any  tree  as  common  as  the  Hydrangea  Hortensis. 

Ashhy  de  la  Zouch,  July  }st,  1833.  . 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NEW  GREY-EDGED  AURICULA, 

CALLED  WATERHOUSE'S  CONQUEROR  OF  EUROPE, 

With  some  Observations  on  the  Culture  of  Auriculas. — By  the  Conductor. 

This  new  Auricula  is  certainly  a  very  splendid  variety.  It  was  ex- 
hibited, for  the  first  time,  at  Sheffield,  May  8th,  1833,  and  it  was 
confessed  that  it  far  surpassed  every  other  grey -edged  auricula 
hitherto  raised.  Its  flowers  are  nearly  the  size  of  a  crown  piece,  the 
petals  are  large  and  even,  each  consisting  of  seven  segments,  which 
are  well  rounded,  and  lay  quite  even  and  flat,  requiring  neither  the 
application  of  an  instrument,  nor  any  other  correcting  than  the  re- 
moval of  some  of  its  pips.  The  markings  of  the  segments  greatly 
resemble  each  other,  exhibiting  a  beautiful  symmetry.  The  tube  is 
finely  rounded,  and  of  a  bright  yellow,  so  also  are  the  anthers ;  and 
the  pistil  is  pure  white.  The  ground  colour  is  a  dark  crimson  velvet, 
surrounded  with  a  bright  green  edge,  and  white  border,  lightly 
sprinkled  with  powder.  If  well  grown,  it  will  not  fail  to  obtain  the 
first  prize,  wherever  it  is  exhibited.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Water- 
house,  Florist  Lodge,  Lady  s  Walk,  Sheffield,  from  whom  it  takes 
its  name.  We  believe  the  proprietor  has  a  good  stock  of  strong 
plants,  two  years  old,  which,  as  we  understand,  he  proposes  offering 
at  thirty  shillings  each.  They  are  in  pots,  and  as  they  will  be  sent 
packed  in  boxes,  they  will  no  doubt  be  conveyed  safely  to  any  dis- 
tance. The  possessor  of  this  plant  is  a  most  excellent  grower  of 
most  florists  flowers,  and  particularly  of  auriculas. 

Observations  on  the  Culture  of  Auriculas. — It  is  evidently  as 
important  for  a  cultivator  to  know  the  climate  and  altitude  natural 
to  a  plant,  as  the  soil  in  which  it  will  grow,  for  if  the  latter  be  ever 
so  suitable  and  the  natural  temperament  be  not  agreeable,  the  plant 
will  never  grow  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  The  name  Primula 
was  derived  from  primus,  first  in  allusion  to  its  early  flowering,  and 
Auricula  from  auris,  an  ear,  on  account  of  its  leaves  bearing  a  re- 
semblance to  the  ears  of  an  animal,  the  ancients  fancying  that  they 
resemble  the  ears  of  a  bear.  Hence  they  called  it  Auricula  urai,  by 
which  name  it  was  known  in  Miller  s  time.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland,  Austria,  Syria,  and  the  Caucasus.  It  is 
a  plant  of  considerable  importance  amongst  Florists,  who  grow  it  to 

great  perfection.     From  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  in  Vol  I, 
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page  56,  by  Mr,  Re  veil,  and  by  Mr.  Warns,  page  349,  little  more 
remains  to  be  added. 

•  With  regard  to  sowing  the  seed,  it  may  be  observed  that,  many 
persons  make  a  practice  of  deferring  this  operation  till  January  or 
February,  and  recommend  that  the  seed,  when  gathered  the  previous 
summer,  be  dried  and  kept  in  a  dry  room  till  used.  Others  suggest 
the  keeping  of  it  in  a  damp  room,  and  think  it  comes  up  a  fortnight 
sooner  than  when  kept  dry,  whilst  not  a  few  sow  it  immediately  after 
being  gathered.  Our  own  observation  inclines  us  to  recommend 
the  latter  plan,  as  being  likely  to  produce  the  finest  plants  in  the 
shortest  space  of  time.  Prepare  the  pans  and  soil  after  Mr.  Wanis  s 
plan,  page  349,  Vol.  1,  then  gather  the  seed -pods,  rub  the  seeds  out 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  sow  them  immediately,  sifting  through  a 
very  fine  sieve  just  enough  mould  to  cover  the  seeds.  When  sown, 
there  will  be  no  necessity  to  take  them  into  the  greenhouse  or  frame, 
because  this  will  occur  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  shelter  is  unne- 
cessary, except  from  heavy  rains,  which  would  wash  the  seed  away. 
If  the  pots  be  set  in  a  shady  situation,  on  an  eastern  or  south-eastern 
aspect,  they  will  be  up  in  about  three  weeks,  and  in  November  will 
be  ready  to  transplant.  They  may  then  be  removed  to  a  frame  or 
other  shelter  for  the  winter,  but  let  them  be  transplanted  in  the  way 
recommended  by  Mr.  Wanis.  With  regard  to  suitable  soil,  those 
who  use  only  such  as  is  rich,  wholesome,  and  porous,  of  sim})lc  mix- 
ture, usually  have  the  best  success.  Bone-dust  is  a  most  excellent 
ingredient  to  mix  with  auricula  soil,  and  its  decomposition  being 
slow,  its  volatile  alkali  passes  off  slowly,  which  is  very  advantageous, 
as  the  stimulus  is  thus  of  long  continuance.  Some  good  new  turfy- 
loain,  well  rotted,  with  vegetable  mould,  either  mttde  from  leaves  or 
gathered  from  the  interior  of  a  hollow  tree,  besides  river  sand,  well 
rotted  hoi-se-dung,  and  such  like,  (see  Mr.  Revells  composition. 
Vol.  1,  page  66,)  together  with  a  little  bone-dust,  are  all  the  ingre- 
dients necessary  to  grow  them  to  the  greatest  perfection.  Sugar-ba- 
kers' scum  is  an  excellent  manure,  see  Vol.  1,  page  847,  but  it  can- 
not be  safely  employed  until  all  its  pernicious  qualities  have  been 
totally  subdued.  In  using  bone-dust,  a  very  small  portion  of  lime 
will  be  of  great  utility  mixed  with  it  in  the  soil,  as  the  animal  mat- 
ter would  by  this  means  be  decomposed  and  immediately  fitted  for 
the  use  of  plants.  Bone-dust  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  as 
a  manure,  for  we  have  seen  its  good  effects  in  vine  borders  more  than 
once.  Thus  much  for  the  compost;  our  floriciiltiiral  friends  will 
now  probably  allow  us  to  throv.-  out  a  few  hints  to  the  uninitiated,  on 
the  manner  of  packing  up  Auriculas  when  in  blow  to  be  sent  to  a 
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ilarkness  for  two  or  tliree  Jays  jirevions  to  tlieir  be    ^    1  o         an  1 

usually  in  a  cellar,  fixing  ihe  cut  flowers  in  bottles,  and  often  cl  ang 

ing  their  water.    This  is  fonitd  to  improve  their  colours     on  lerf  lly 

tlie  reason  of  wtiich  we  should  be  glad  to  have  expta  ncl  by  ani  of 

our  chemical  correspondents.     In  sending  flowers  in  p  la  to  a  d  s 

tance,  a  light  box  being  made  (Fig.  51,)  to  fit  the  pot,  place  some 

moss  betwist  the  pot  and  sides  of  the  gj 

hex  to  keep  it  from  breaking,  bind 

some  upon  the  top  to  keep  the  soil 

from  falling  out,  and  tie  the  flower  to 

a  stick  to  preserve  it  from  shaking. 

Then  take  two  pieces  of  wood  (a,  6,) 

just  the  length  of  the  distance  betwi\t 

the  pot  and  the  lid,  piece  them  upon 

the  edges  of  the  pot  close  to  the  side 

of  the  box,  nail  them  fa^t  to  the  lid, 

after  it  is  placed  on  the  box,  and  the 

lid  being  well  fastened  down,    with 

common  care,  no  injury  wliatever  can 

hnppen  to  the  plant. 


Hatino  a  small  collection  of  the  hardier  greenhouse  plants,  I 
should  feel  obliged,  if  any  of  yonr  valuahle  correspondents,  would 
point  OTit  an  ensj'  method  of  preserving  them  through  the  winter 
months  in  a  thriving  state.  The  parlour,  I  Cnd,  keeps  them  alive, 
but  the  plants  re<juire  ilie  whole  summer  ere  they  resume  a  hpalth\' 
appearance.  A  lemporary  shed,  with  hot-bed  glasses  for  the  roof, 
and  heated  with  dung,  of  which  [  have  full  command  from  anv  farm 
yard,  I  suppose  might  be  easily  planned  by  any  one  conversant  with 
the  management  of  liot-hcds.  I  wish  the  least  possible  out-lay  and 
risk,  having  only  a  lad  and  myself  to  manage  the  garden.  Can  you 
mention  the  best  work  on  the  management  of  hees  useful  and  lit  for 
a  fanner's  garden  ?  Accept  my  best  (hanks  for  the  rhubarb- seeds, 
which  I  highly  prize,  and  hope  from  present  appearances  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  yonr  kindness.  In  answer  to  a  remark  of  your  cor- 
respondent C.  C.  C.  C.  I  have  many  plants  of  the  Berhen^y,  in  my 
feni-es,  ami  I  shall  lake  due  pains  to  observe  the  eii'ccts  on  the  wheal. 
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RURAL    AFFAIRS. 

Akticlf.  X,  DESIGN  FOR  AN  OLD  ENGLISH  GATE  LODGE.  Bv  A.  B.  L. 

The  sicuaiioi)  of  the  entmncc  gale  and  Itxlge  to  a  country  residence, 
must  depend  chiefly  upon  the  locdity  of  the  place,  hut  freqnentlv 
upon  the  jiidgment  of  the  landscape  gardener  in  adopting  the  ))Toper 
situation,  with  reference  to  the  park,  and  for  the  approach  rood.  The 
picturesque  appeartmce,  however,  of  the  lodge,  must  depend  on  the 
artist's  skill  as  an  architect.  The  eye  of  taste  is  frequently  oRcnded 
by  the  shapeless,  cold,  and  iminvi^ng  appearance  of  the  gale  lo<lge, 
which  bespeaks  poverty  and  a  want  of  euterprize  in  the  owner ;  and 
we  are  ready  to  turn  nway  from  it  under  the  impression  tlmt  if  we 
approach,  our  welcome  will  be  but  cold  and  heartless  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  neat,  light,  picturesque  lodge,  invites  the  visitor  to 
enter  the  abode  of  cheerfulness  and  plenty.  But  the  architect,  or 
landscape  gardener,  with  superior  taste,  unless  balanced  by  an  equal 
degree  of  julgtncnl,  is  as  liable  to  err  in  erecting  a  fine  IrKlge  as  an 
unseemly  one.  It  ia  the  mansion  that  must  detcnnine  the  magni- 
tude, the  style  and  character  of  the  lodge  ;  for  when  wc  entt-r  by  o 
fine  architectural  gateway,  approach  the  toad  by  many  windings  and 
turnings,  and  the  plain,  unrelieved,  white-waslied,  cuhical-sha]>ed 
mansion  bursts  upon  our  view,  we  feel  the  sensation  of  disa]i|Hiint- 
ment  as  keenly  as  in  any  case  of  anticipated  pleasure  denied  us. 


The  g  ite  lodije  inai  he  ipplied  in  different  ways :  either  by  being 
united  with  the  gate,  and  haung  a  lodge  on  each  side,  with  footways, 
and  farming  one  nrchiteclural  whole  hv  a  single  lodge  joined  to  the 
gatewa\ ,  or  by  a  detached  lod^c  In  the  latter  cn-^e,  the  gale  itself 
should  be  of  course  a  suhordimte  object.  The  double  lodge  gateway 
would  be  best  applied  to  palaces  and  lai^e  mansions ;  and  the  single 
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lodge  gateway,  and  the  detached  lodge  and  gate,  would  suit  small 
mansions  and  villas.  The  accompanying  sketch  of  a  detached  lodge, 
(Fig.  52,)  after  the  old  English  manner,  would  be  suitable  for  a 
small  villa  in  the  Elizabethian,  or  any  other  old  English  style.  The 
ground  plan  (Fig.  53)  has  an  entrance-porch  (a) ;  gate-keeper's  sit- 
ting-room {b) ;  closet  for  tools,  &c.  (c) ;  lobby  and  stair-case  {d)  ; 
closet  under  the  stairs  {e) ;  back-kitchen  for  cooking  and  washing,  as 
(/)  ;  pantry  (y)  ;  parlour,  with  a  cupboard  beside  the  fire  place  (A) ; 
trellis  work  porch  communicating  with  the  garden  (t)  ;  water-closet 
{k) ;  and  open  shed  for  wood,  3cc.  (/). 

53 


ScaUf  g  of  an  inch  to  ten  /ttt. 

In  the  chamber  floor,  there  is  a  bed-room  for  the  man  and  wife  ; 
and  two  smaller  bed-rooms  for  male  and  female  children.  The  walls 
of  this  building  may  be  of  brick-work,  rough  cast  externally ;  and 
the  roof  covered  with  reeds  in  the  usual  manner ;  or,  perhaps,  slates 
or  painted  tiles  would  be  preferable,  though  not  so  characteristic,  as 
being  less  liable  to  accident  by  fire.  The  barge  boards  and  pendants 
should  be  of  oak^  or  at  least  wood-work  painted  to  imitate  that  mate- 
rial. The  windows  to  have  wooden  mullions  as  shewn  by  the  eleva- 
tion painted  of  aii  oak  colour ;  and  the  exterior  doors  to  have  the  old 
English  character,  which  may  be  done  by  nailing  square  pieces  of 
wood  diagonally  on  the  outer  surface,  to  imitate  the  heads  of  large 
nails.  This  lodge  if  neatly  finished  internally,  would  make  a  com- 
fortable little  habitation ;  and  if  erected  in  the  manner  above  described, 
about  twenty  miles  from  London  where  labour  is  cheap,  the  expense 
would  be  about  £186.  Ther^  should  of  course  be  a  little  garden 
behind  the  lodge,  to  supply  the  occupants  with  vegetables ;  and  the 
border  immediately  round  the  house  might  be  tastefully  laid  out  with 
flowers,  both  for  the  sake  of  neatness,  and  the  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion it  would  aflbrd  to  the  gate-keeper  and  his  family. 


HJ  IflE  DDLBLK  STOCK. 

-      NATURAL  lilSTORV. 

ARTICLE  XI.— THE  DOUBLE-STOCK,  CAUSED  BY  DISEASE. 


In  meiUs  and  drinks,  which  ii 

Plants  are  so  fiLr  assimilated  to  the  unimal  creation  as  not  only  in 
be  sulijecl  to  disease,  when  over  stiniukted  with  food,  but  the  Jiscasc 
or  (leforuiit)'  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  carried  on  from  generation 
to  geneiation.  So  in  the  human  race  Uie  hectic  blush  sometimes 
marks  a  whole  family  afflicted  with  pulmonary  disease,  thoiigli  in 
others  it  settles  only  on  one  or  two  members  of  the  family,  and  it 
sometimes  passes  one  generation  and  afSicts  tlie  next  race.  So  also 
in  disorders  of  tliu  brain,  the  lurking  malady  passes  from  family  to 
family,  tainting  one  member  iu  his  own  person  and  auotlier  in  his 
progeny,  till  the  disease  has  destroyed  the  race  or  is  itself  overcome 
by  some  happy  accident  of  nature. 

Now  the  double-stock,  having  its  seed  vessels  and  parts  of  frucli- 
tit-atioii  transformed  iulo  petals,  either  by  a  diseased  seed  or  excess 
of  nourishment  caused  by  rii:h  cartb,  cannot  perform  iis  duty  to  na- 
ture by  replenishing  its  species  by  seed.  This  beautiful  though  un- 
natural flower  would  therefore  soon  become  extinct,  were  not  florists 
euveful  in  sowing  the  needs  of  the  single  or  natural  flowers  growing 
near  those  which  have  double  blossoms,  Ou  examining  a  number 
of  the  double  blossoms,  we  sometimes  find  a  single  anther  concealed 
between  the  petals,  the  fecundating  properties  of  which,  although  as 
infinitely  small  as  pestilential  particles  in  the  air,  are  sufficient  to  carry 
diseago  to  every  pod  of  seed,  the  stigma  of  which  it  shall  have  passed 
over  either  by  tbe  aid  of  the  air  or  the  accidental  assistance  of  insects. 
Bees  and  oilier  insects,  which  live  on  the  nectar  of  plants,  seldom 
rest  on  flowers  that  have  become  so  double  as  to  exclude  the  porta  of 
fruclili cation,  hei:ause  there  is  no  honey  or  nectar  where  there  are 
neither  anthers  nor  stigma.  But  if  a  single  anther  be  growing  iu  a 
double  flower,  the  bees  are  sure  to  discover  it,  and  thua  they  convey 
tlie  pollen  to  more  perfect  plants,  since  Nature  who  is  so  perfect  in 
all  her  works,  has  not  inclined  the  bee  to  luxuriate  indiscriminately 
from  flower  to  flower  of  difierent  generas,  for  then  would  the  pollen 
of  the  melon  be  wa.shetl  on  the  stigma  of  a  rose  or  of  a  poppy  ;  but 
lhe>e  iiuUistrLou;<  insects  may  be  watcheil  from  blossom  to  blossom 
i>f  every  variety  nr  ^fjiocies  of  a  plant  without  touching  on  one  of  a 
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diirereiit  family.  Tims  one  bee  will  be  seen  collecting  from  the  na- 
tural order  Cucurbitaceac,  whilst  a  second  is  rifling  that  of  Rosacese, 
and  others  that  of  Labiatic,  &c.  and  JusSieu  himself  is  not  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  affinities  of  plants  than  are 

"  the  honey  bees, 
Creatures  that  by  a  ruling  nature  teach  the  art  of  order." 

Antheum^  1833. 


ARTICLE  XII. 

TREES,  EXCELLENT  CONDUCTORS  OF  LIGHTNING. 


BY  PUILALETHES. 


Your  corresiwudent  Mr.  Jas.  Frost,  at  page  315,  Vol.  2,  disputes 
the  judgment  of  "Omega,"  at  page  739,  Vol.  1,  on  the  conducting 
properties  of  the  beech  tree. 

I  am  induced  to  send  you  the  following  remarks  to  correct  the  er- 
roneous statements  referred  to,  and  to  prevent  those  who  may  be  as 
unacquainted  with  the  conducting  properties  of  all  trees,  as  the  wri- 
ters of  the  two  articles,  from  falling  victims  to  the  eifects  of  light- 
ning, by  sheltering  under  a  beech  tree,  during  a  thunder-storm. 

All  finely  pointed  conductors  of  electricity  receive  the  electric 
fluid,  with  much  greater  facility,  and  oifar  greater  distances  than 
those  whose  projections  are  obtuse.  Hence  large  trees  with  their 
numerous  pointed  leaves,  are  grand  receptacles  for  the  discharge  of 
electric  clouds ;  and  we  frequently  hear  of  the  lordly  mansion  re- 
maining uninjured^  while  the  towering  poplar  and  stately  pine,  which 
raise  their  pointed  tops  above  the  towers  and  battlements  of  the  ma- 
jestic castle,  are  rent  in  pieces.  The  foliage  of  all  trees,  has  very 
nearly  a  like  conducting  property,  but  the  y(>rm  of  the  tree  is  the 
principal  cause  why  one  kind  is  more  frequently  injured  by  light- 
ning than  another.  The  ash,  the  oak,  the  pine,  and  the  poplar  are 
lofty,  and  their  bmnches  are  more  erect  than  the  beech  and  some 
others,  consequently,  when  they  receive  an  electric  charge,  if  their 
boles  or  trunks  be  dry  and  harsh,  (as  is  generally  the  case  in  sum- 
mer,) the  fluid  cannot  pass  off  to  the  ground,  therefore  the  branches 
will  be  severed  from  the  trunk  with  a  force  proportionate  to  the  ac- 
cumulated electricity,  and  the  separated  parts  will  carry  off  the  fluid 
to  its  common  receptacle  the  earth,  from  which  it  originated  ;  but  if 
the  graceful  beech  receive  the  charge,  the  fluid  darts  to  the  earth. 
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from  the  under  bimiclica  which  generally  vnry  nearly  salute  the 
ground ;  hence  the  tree  remains  inilmrt.  Thus  "  Omega"  may  leoru 
why  beech  trees  are  generally  preserved  from  destriictiun  by  light- 
ning ;  and  Mr.  Frost  may  be  infonned  ihat  when  a  powerful  acca- 
miiliuion  of  electricity  is  conveyed  into  dry  earth,  for  the  want  of  ■ 
condai'iing  mediiini,  an  explosion  will  take  place,  and  dcstructioti 
must  be  the  result ;  hence  the  reason  why  conductors  attached  to 
buildings,  should  have  their  terminations  conveyed  into  tenter,  or 
very  moist  ground  at  some  distance  from  the  buildings  ;  and  hence 
the  reason  why  the  tree  referred  to  in  Mr,  Frost's  paper,  was  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  if  it  stood  in  a  dry  situation  ;  for,  if  the  fluid  conveyed 
down  the  trunk  and  leaves  to  the  earth,  seized  upon  the  roots,  (they 
being  a  better  conductor  than  dry  soil)  a  dischai^c  might  take  place 
that  would  he  suffieiently  powerful  to  tear  the  tree  from  the  earth. 

The  reason  why  persona  and  animals  suffer  from  sheltering  under 
trees  during  a,  th under- elonn,  is  owing  to  their  being  better  condnc- 
tors  than  the  dry  trunks  of  trees ;  consequently,  if  their  bodies  einne 
nearly  in  eontact  with  the  under  branches,  they  become  a  ready  me- 
dium for  conveying  the  fluid  to  the  earth,  but  owing  to  the  non-eon- 
ducting  property  of  the  general  clothing  of  either  men  or  animals,  it 
is  not  conveyed  with  sufficieut  facility  [o  the  earth  to  prevent  des- 
truction. 

Sheffield,  Auguit  Ut,  183a 


ARTICLE  XIII.— ON  THE  SCIENCE  OP  li 


ON   PAflLlONACEOL'S  OR  BUTTERFLV-HHAPED  FLOWERS. 

If  your  readers  will  still  join  me  in  the  puraiiit  of  so  delightful  a 
study,  1  will  resume  the  subject  and  endeavour  to  describe  six  of  the 
tribes  first,  in  order  to  render  the  general  structure  of  the  character- 
istic parts  of  plants  familiar. 

Peas  being  at  present  in  full  fructiflcalion,  you  must  seize  the 
moment  to  observe  their  characters,  for  they  are  of  the  most  curious 
that  botany  affords. 

The  flowers  of  this  tribe,  being  of  a  very  particular  structure,  you 
must  not  only  take  several  pea-flowers,  and  dissect  them  succes- 
sively, to  observe  all  their  parts  one  after  aiiothcr,  but  you  must  no- 
tice the  progress  of  the  fructification  from  the  first  flowering  to  the 
maturity  of  the  fruit.     And  in  llie  first  place,  you  will  find  a  mono- 
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phyllous  calyx,  that  is  one  of  an  entire  piece,  ending  in  five  very 
distinct  points,  the  two  wider  of  which  are  at  the  top,  and  the  three 
narrower  are  at  the  bottom.  Having  examined  the  calyx,  you  may 
pull  it  off,  so  as  to  leave  the  rest  of  the  flower  entire.  Then  you  will 
see  plainly,  that  the  corolla  is  polypetalous,  the  first  piece  is  a  large 
petal  covering  the  others,  occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  corolla, 
and  called  the  standard  (vexillum)  which  appears  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  rest  of  the  flower  from  the  principal  injuries  of  the  weather. 

The  standard  being  taken  olF,  exposes  to  view  those  two  side  pie- 
ces to  which  it  adhered,  and  these  are  called  wings  (ala.)  These 
wings  are  scarcely  less  useful  in  protecting  the  sides  of  the  flower 
than  the  standard  is  in  covering  it. 

Taking  off  the  wings,  you  discover  the  last  piece  of  the  corolla, 
called  the  keel  (carina.)  This  covers  and  defends  the  centre  of  the 
flower,  and  wraps  it  up  underneath  as  carefully  as  the  three  other 
petals  envelope  the  upper  part  and  the  sides.  This  last  pif^ce  is  as 
it  were  the  strong  box,  into  which  nature  has  put  her  treasure,  to 
keep  it  safe  from  the  attacks  of  air  and  water. 

When  this  petal  is  well  examined  draw  it  gently  downwards, 
pinching  it  lightly  by  the  thin  edge,  for  fear  of  tearing  away  what  it 
contains.  I  am  certainy  ou  will  be  pleased  with  the  mystery,  when 
the  veil  is  removed.  The  young  fruit  involved  in  the  keel  is  con- 
structed in  this  manner ;  a  cylindric  membrane,  terminated  by  ten 
distinct  threads,  surrounds  the  germ  or  embryo  of  the  legum  or  pod. 
These  ten  threads  are  so  many  filaments  united  below,  round  the 
germ,  and  terminated  each  by  a  yellow  anther,  whose  farina  covers 
die  stigma  which  terminates  the  style,  or  grows  along  the  side  of  it. 
This  stigma,  though  yellow  vdth  the  meal  which  sticks  to  it,  is  easily 
distinguished  by  its  figure  and  size. 

Thus  these  ten  filaments  form  also  about  the  germ  an  interior  ar- 
mour to  preserve  it  from  exterior  injuries. 

The  legum  or  seed-pod  is  distinguished  from  the  silique  of  the 
cruciform  tribes,  by  the  seed  being  fastened  only  to  one  side  of  the 
case  alternately  to  each  valve  of  it,  but  all  of  them  to  the  same  side. 

If  I  have  made  myself  clearly  understood,  it  will  be  perceived 
what  astonishing  precautions  have  been  taken  by  the  Author  of  na- 
ture to  bring  the  embryo  of  the  pea  to  maturity,  and  above  all  to  pro- 
tect it,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  rains,  from  the  wet  which  is  fatal 
to  it,  without  inclosing  it  in  a  hard  shell,  which  would  make  it  ano- 
ther kind  of  fruit  The  Creator,  attentive  to  the  jireservation  of  all 
beings,  has  taken  great  care  to  protect  the  fructification  of  plants 
from  attacks  that  may  injure  it,  and  paiticularly  those  which  are  for 
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Iiuieiit  ul'  men  and  aiiiiODls  as  llie  gveater  pttrl  of  the  le- 
er pulse  tribe.     Tbt  flowers  Imve  the  uiuiie  of  papilioiiDce- 
UU.H,  frum  n  fancied  rBsemblnnce  to  the  form  of  a  bulterlty,  ([lapilio.) 

ON  LABIATE  AND  PERSONATE  FLOWERS. 

The  ilowers  which  1  have  hitlicrto  described  arc  polypctutous,  aiid 
yet  I  ought  perbaps  to  have  begun  with  ibu  regular  inonopctitlouit 
Ilowers  which  liave  a  more  simple  structure,  bul  it  was  iliis  verv 
simplicity  which  discouraged  me. 

Among  the  irregular  monopetalous  flowers,  there  is  a  tribe  whose 
pliystognomy  is  so  marked  timt  we  t:an  cosily  distinguish  ihem.  It 
ia  that  to  wbosc  Ilowers  Linneus  has  given  the  name  of  ringent,  be- 
cause they  are  cut  into  two  lips,  the  opening  of  whicli  either  natural, 
or  produced  by  a  slight  compression  of  the  Uugers,  gives  tbem  the 
itir  of  a  gaping  mouth.  This  tribe  is  divided  into  two  branches,  one 
of  labiate  or  ringent  flowers,  properly  go  called,  and  the  other  of  per- 
sonate or  maslied  flowers.  The  character  common  lo  all  the  tribe  is 
:i  mouo])i:tatou3  corolln  cut  into  two  lijis,  the  up])er  called  the  ensquc 
or  helmet,  tbe  lower  tlie  beard  ;  four  stamens,  almost  in  the  same 
row,  distinguished  into  two  pairs,  one  jiair  longer  and  the  other 
shorter.  The  inspection  of  the  object  iiself  will  explain  these  cha- 
racters belter  thiui  cau  be  done  by  the  pen.  Let  us  begin  with  tbe 
Jitbiate  ones,  and  for  example  lake  tbe  white  dead  nettle,  (Ijimiiim 
album)  which,  nolwiihstanding  its  name,  bos  no  alliniiy  with  the 
other  ueltles,  except  in  the  shape  of  ilic  leaves.  This  plant  is  so 
common  every  where,  and  continues  so  long  in  flower  that  it  is  no 
wa^'S  diflicult  to  find.  It  bears  a  mounjietalous  labiate  corolla  with 
the  casque  arched,  in  order  to  cover  the  rest  of  the  flower,  and  parti- 
cularly the  stamens  which  keep  all  four  of  them  close  under  cover  of 
iUs  roof.  The  longer  and  shorter  pair  will  be  easily  discerned,  and 
in  the  midst  of  them  the  style  of  the  same  colour,  bul  distinguished 
from  them  by  being  forked  at  the  end,  instead  of  bearing  an  anther 
like  the  stamens.  The  beard  bends  back  or  hangs  down  so  oa  to 
expose  tbe  inside  of  the  corolla  almost  ui  the  bottom.  In  tliis  genus 
the  lower  lip  is  divided  lengthwise  in  tlie  middle,  but  that  is  not  ge- 
neral in  the  tribe.  The  corolla,  when  pulled  off,  is  open  at  the  bot- 
tom, because  it  was  fastened  to  the  receptacle  so  as  to  leave  a  circu- 
lar opening  by  which  the  pistil  and  what  surrounds  it  may  grow  up 
withiu  the  tube.  That  which  surrounds  tbe  pistil  in  ihc  labiate  iribe 
is  the  rudiment  of  the  fruit,  consisting  of  four  embrvos,  which  be- 
come four  naked  seeds  that  are  without  any  [lericarp  or  covering,  the 
monopbyltoiis  calvx,  divided  into  five  Brgracnts,  serving  this  purpose. 


i  < 
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SO  that  the  seeds  wbeu  they  are  ripe  are  detached,  and  fall  to  the 
ground  separately.     These  are  the  characters  of  the  labiate  tribe. 

The  other  section,  which  is  that  of  the  personate  flowers,  is  distin- 
guished from  the  former^  by  having  the  two  lips  not  usually  open  or 
gaping,  but  closed  or  joined  as  in  snap -dragon  Antirrhinum  majus> 
or  for  want  of  that  in  the  toad-flax  (Liuaria  vulgaris)  a  yellow  flower 
with  a  spur  very  common  at  this  season.  But  a  more  precise  and 
certain  character  is,  that  instead  of  having  four  naked  seeds  at  the 
bottom  of  the  calyx,  like  the  labiate  flowers,  these  have  a  capsule  or 
case  inclosing  the  seeds,  and  not  opening  till  they  are  ripe,  in  order 
to  disperse  them.  To  these  characters  we  may  add,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  labiate  plants  are  either  strong  smelling  and  aromatic  as 
marjoram,  thyme,  basil,  mint,  hyssop,  lavender,  &c.  or  else  strong 
smelling  and  stinking  as  the  dead  nettle,  hedge  nettle,  cat  mint, 
black  horehound,  &c.  Some  few  only  have  little  or  no  smell,  as  bu- 
gle, self-heal,  and  hooded  willow  herb,  whereas  most  of  the  plants 
with  personate  flowers  are  not  odorous,  as  snap-dragon,  toad-flax,  eye- 
bright,  lousewort,  yellow-rattle,  broom-rape,  and  fox-glove.  If  our 
readers  would  try  to  settle  the  branch  or  section  by  its  physiognomy, 
and  exercise  themselves,  the  exterior  form  of  the  corolla  may  be 
some  guide  to  those  who  wish  to  judge  at  sight  whether  a  flower  be 
labiate  or  personate,  which  they  may  verify  afterwards  by  pulling  out 
the  corolla  and  looking  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Labiate  floweri^ 
will  show  four  naked  seeds,  and  personate  flowers  a  pericaq). 

June  Why  1833. 


ARTICLE  XIV. 

ON  THE  PROXIMATE  CAUSES  OF  WINDS  AND  STORMS 

BY  PROFESSOR  MITCHELL. 

The  four  following  propositions  may  be  regarded  as  statements  of 
general  facts,  which  have  been  sufficiently  established  by  numerous 
observations  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

1st.  That  part  of  the  great  ocean  which  lies  between  the  thirtieth 
parallel  of  latitude  on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  is  constantly  swept 
by  a  wind  varying  but  a  few  points  from  the  east. 

2nd.  Between  the  latitudes  of  30  and  60  degs.  in  both  the  nortli- 
eni  and  southern  hemisphere,  westerly  winds  predominate  over  those 
from  the  east  quarter,  in  a  ratio  probably  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  three  to  two. 
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3rd.  There  is  in  all  latitudes  (a  few  trades  of  limited  extent  wberc 
local  causes  have  a  decided  effect  excepted)  a  predominance  of  winds 
blowing  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator,  over  those  moving  in 
the  opposite  direction,  but  this  predominance  is  not  so  well  marked 
and  decided  as  that  of  the  westerly  over  the  easterly  winds,  between 
the  latitudes  of  30  and  60  degrees. 

4th.  During  the  warm  weather  within  the  temperate,  and  at  all 
seasons  within  the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  fall  of  rain  is  often 
accompanied  by  lightning,  thunder,  and  violent  winds,  constituting 
what  is  commonly  called  a  thunder-storm.  Thunder-storms  gene- 
rally commence  between  mid-day  and  sun- set,  and  move  from  west 
to  east. 

Other  general  facts  might  be  added,  but  these  ai'e  such  as  require 
to  be  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  laws  which  regulate  the  move- 
ments of  the  aerial  currents  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  the 
origin  of  those  currents  are  to  be  investigated.  The  truth  of  the 
statements  contained  in  these  propositions  will  first  be  shewn,  after 
which  an  inquiry  will  be  instituted  respecting  the  causes  by  which 
the  facts  asserted  in  them  may  be  supposed  to  be  produced. 

1.  That  part  of  the  great  ocean  which  lies  between  the  thirtieth 
parallel  of  latitude  on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  is  constantly  swept 
by  a  wind  varying  but  a  few  points  from  the  east  The  direction, 
velocity,  permanence,  and  other  characters  of  the  trade-winds,  are 
too  well  known  to  require  any  particular  rcmai'k.  They  are  affected 
by  a  number  of  local  causes.  Near  the  equator  they  blow  from  the 
east  point,  but  at  a  distance  from  it.  Their  course  becomes  inclined 
to  the  parallels  of  latitude,  so  as  to  be  at  length  from  the  north-east 
and  south-east,  near  their  northern  and  southern  limits.  Their 
force  and  direction  are  also  influenced  by  the  proximity  of  islands 
and  continents.  Along  the  western  side  of  Africa  their  direction  is 
reversed ;  to  the  distance  seaward  of  about  three  hundred  miles,  they 
blow  towards  the  land,  and  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  coast. 
Halley  notices  a  tract  between  the  fourth  and  tenth  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  the  longitudes  of  seventeen  and  twenty-three  degs. 
^'  wherein  it  were  improper  to  say  shore  is  any  trade-wind,  or  yet  a 
variable  one,  for  it  seems  condemned  to  perpetual  calms,  attended 
with  terrible  thunder,  lightning,  and  rains,  so  frequent  that  our  na- 
vigators call  this  part  of  the  sea  the  rains.  The  little  winds  they 
have  are  only  some  sudden  uncertain  gusts  of  very  short  continuance 
and  less  extent,  so  that  sometimes  each  hour  there  is  a  different  g^e, 
which  dies  away  into  a  calm  before  another  succeeds ;  and  if  a  fleet 
of  ships  be  in  sight  of  one  another,  each  will  have  the  wind  from  a  dif- 
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ferent  point  of  the  compass.  With  ihese  weak  breezes,  sliips  are 
obliged  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  southward,  through  the 
aforesaid  six  degs.  wherein  it  is  reported  some  have  been  detained 
whole  months  for  want  of  wind." 

Instead,  however,  of  being  confined  to  these  longitudes,  it  would 
appear  that  either  a  total  cessation  or  a  remission  of  the  force  of  the 
trades  is  observed  between  the  latitudes  specified  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  extent  of  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific ;  the  effect  being, 
however,  more  distinctly  marked  and  perceptible  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter  ocean.  **  The  southern-trade  wind  being  cooler  in  like 
latitudes  than  the  northern,  usually  passes  the  equinoctial  into  the 
northern  hemisphere.  The  northern-trade  wind  falls  considerably 
short  of  it,  as  earlier  attaining  the  maximum  of  heat.  Between  them 
is  the  region  of  variable  winds,  light  ail's,  and  calms,  attended  with 
frequent  squalls  and  rains ;  an  uncertain  wavy  zone  lying  between 
the  times  of  their  influence.  It  is  the  tract  in  which  the  highest 
temperature  prevails  throughout  the  year ;  not  at  the  equinoxes  only, 
the  sun  being  then  vertical,  but  also  when  he  is  distant  at  the  tropics. 

II.  Between  the  latitudes  of  30  and  60  degs.  in  both  the  northern 
and  southern  hemisphere,  westerly  winds  predominate  over  those 
from  the  east  in  a  ratio  probably  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  three 

to  tfTO. 

Daniell  states  that,  "in  Great  Britain,  on  an  average  of  ten  years, 
westerly  winds  exceed  the  easterly  in  the  proportion  of  225  to  140." 
The  Meteorology  of  Cotte.  in  three  Volumes  4to.  specify  in  the 
last  volume,  that,  generally,  in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  some  parts  of  Asia,  westerly  winds  prevail.  This  is  the 
case  in  most  parts  of  France,  at  Amsterdam,  Berne,  Berlin,  Stock- 
holm, St.  Petersburg,  Aleppo,  Bassora,  and  Bagdad.  Copenhagen 
is  the  only  European  capital  of  which  an  account  is  given  where 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  wind  is  inclined  to  west  at  Paris, 
Young  s  Philosophy,  Vol.  2,  p.  255.  See  also  Annals  of  Philoso- 
phy, for  July,  1822,  where  it  is  stated  that,  at  St.  Petersburg,  from 
1772,  to  1792,  to  which  period,  with  the  addition  of  1818  and  1819, 
the  observations  are  confined,  "  the  west  wind  prevailed  the  mo<tt, 
and  the  south  wind  the  least."  The  numbers  expressing  the  ratios 
of  the  winds  from  the  different  quarters  are  not  given,  except  for  the 
year  1818,  when  the  westerly  winds  were  to  the  easterly  as  178  to 

III. 

Westerly  winds  predominate  over  those  from  the  east  quarter 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  See  the  different  meteoro- 
logical tables  furnished  for  publication  in  the  former  numbers  of  this 
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Journal,  by  Messrs.  Beck,  Field,  Hildreth,  Hitchcock,  and  espe- 
/  cially  the  abstract  of  the  meteorological  registei-s  kept  at  the  scFeral 

*>  military  posts  of  the  United  States,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Lovell,  and 

inserted  in  the  12th  Volume,  page  153,  when  the  westerly  are  to  the 
easterly  winds,  for  a  tenn  of  four  years,  in  the  ratio  of  12.59  to  9.63. 
That  west  and  south-west  winds  prevail  in  that  part  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean  which  lies  beyond  the  northern  limit  of  the  trade-winds,  is  so 
well  known,  that  quotations  in  proof  of  it  can  hardly  be  necessar}'. 
See  Broditch*s  Navigation. 

Commodore  Kreisenstern,  as  quoted  by  Wallenstein  in  the  Bos- 
ton Journal  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  3,  page  282,  states  that  "  in  the 
Pacific  ocean  from  latitude  30  degs.  to  the  pole,  the  variable  winds 
are  genei-ally  from  the  north-east  and  south-west."  The  following 
statements  arc  from  Encyclopaedias  and  other  compilations.  During 
a  term  of  sixteen  years,  the  westerly  were  to  the  easterly  winds  in 
Russia  as  172  to  106.  East  winds  prevail  in  Gennany,  west  winds 
are  most  frequent  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Asia.  In  Nova  Scotia, 
north-west,  and  at  Hudson's  Bav  west  winds  blow  for  three-fourths 
of  the  year.  Our  information  respecting  the  winds  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  is  less  ample.  Cape  Horn  (lat.  66  dogs.)  has  long  been 
infamous  amongst  navigators  for  the  violent  westerly  gales  that  pre- 
vail there,  rendering  it  sometimes  almost  impossible  to  sail  round 
from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Pacific.  (See  Stewart's  Journal.)  "The 
prevailing  winds  of  this  region  are  heavy  gales  from  the  west,  the 
direct  course  to  be  steered  in  passing  the  Cape,  and  ships  are  often 
detained  by  them  three  times  the  period  we  have  been  (twenty-one 
days,)  and  meet  with  weather  far  more  dangerous  and  severe;  so 
much  so,  that  many  vessels,  after  striving  in  vain  for  weeks  to  make 
a  pa.ssage  into  the  Pacific,  have  been  at  last  obliged  to  bear  away 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  make  their  voyage  across  the  Indian 
ocean."  In  an  account  of  the  Falkland  Islands  by  William  Clayton, 
Esq.  inserted  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1776,  it  is  stated 
that  "  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south  to  the  west  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  year,  and  in  general  boisterous  and  stormy.**  '*  In  the 
southern  Atlantic,  at  the  extremity  of  South  Africa,  the  winds  are 
periodical,  consonant  during  summer  to  the  south-east  trade,  which 
constantly  blows  on  each  side  of  the  promontory  ;  but  conforming  in 
winter  with  the  western  winds  that  prevail  at  all  times  in  the  South- 
ern ocean.  In  other  words,  the  fluctuating  boundary  of  the  western 
current  of  air  touches  upon  the  extremity  of  the  African  continent 
in  winter,  and  recedes  from  it  in  summer." 

(To  be  ContinuciL) 
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ARTICLE  XV. 

COLLECTIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Cutting  Unripe  Wheat. — The  cutting  of  wheat  eight  days  he- 
fore  it  is  ripe,  secures  it  from  accidental  loss  hy  sliaking,  the  grain 
is  of  a  finer  quality,  hut  the  quantity  per  acre,  hy  weight,  is  less  ; 
still  the  quantity  of  flour  is  greater,  for  the  deficiency  is  in  tlie  bran. 
Wheat  so  cut  appears  to  he  equally  liable  to  attacks  from  the  weevil 
as  that  which  is  cut  ripe.  T.  K,  Short. 

Martin  Hall, 

The  Apple. — If  the  branch  of  an  apple-tree  be  taken  off  whilst 
it  is  in  blossom,  and  immediately  planted  in  swampy  ground,  it  will 
take  root  and  bear  fruit  that  season.  This  mode  has  been  tried  wi.th 
success ;  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  the  branch  of  a  pear,  peach, 
plum,  mulberry,  or  any  other  fruit  tree,  if  taken  off  in  spring  or 
summer,  whilst  the  tree  is  in  full  sap,  will  also  take  root,  and  become 
a  new  tree.  Thus,  choice  sorts,  such  as  the  old  nonpareils,  golden 
pippins,  &c.  may  be  for  ever  sustained.  Henry  Brooke. 

The  Beech  Tree,  (Fagus  sylvatica.) — In  Tenesse,  which  com- 
prises a  province  of  very  considerable  extent  in  America,  the  Indi- 
ans, on  the  approach  of  a  thunder-storm,  during  their  hunting  ex- 
peditions, immediately  discontinue  the  chase,  and  seek  shelter  under 
the  branches  of  the  beech-tree,  till  the  storm  is  over,  with  the  most 
perfect  confidence,  arising  from  the  knowledge,  that  that  particular 
tree  is  exempt  from  being  assailed  by  the  electric  fluid.  Tliis  fact, 
which  has  bten  supported  by  my  own  observation,  especially  in  this 
country,  I  make  no  doubt  will  sooner  or  later  be  confirmed  by  some 
of  your  transatlantic  correspondents.  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  James  Frost,  whose  notice  respecting  the  cir- 
cumstance of  two  beech -trees  having  been  struck  by  lightning  in 
Cornwall,  appears  at  page  315,  and  therefore  cannot  tell  whether 
he  possesses  any  very  accurate  knowledge  of  trees.  There  are  seve- 
ral trees,  which  to  the  casual  observer,  bear  some  resemblance  to 
the  beech,  and  it  may  not  be  improbable,  that  those  which  Mr. 
Frost  alleges,  as  having  suffered  from  lightning,  have  borne  some 
similitude  to  the  beech-tree.  The  theory  which  could  sanction  the 
idea,  that  the  elements  act  differently,  on  objects  or  substances,  in 
different  countries,  must  be  absurd  in  the  extreme  ;  consequently,  if 
the  beech-tree  is  exempt  from  the  injurious  effects  of  lightning  in 
America,  it  must  be  equally  so  in  this  country.  Omega. 
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RRVIKWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 


REVIRW. 
I  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  AGRICIILTUKR, 

ng  nut  cerULn  pracliccf!  to  be  adopted,  and  niaif.  tu  \ie  diiicoiit 
A  VIEW  Til  THE  IMPROVEMENT  (IP  AKAHLE  LAND,  ic. 
Pampbht. — 52  Pnytt. 


The  inlcDtioD  ol  thtr  Author  of  this  Pamphlet  b  to  supply  those  uninitiated  in 
the  art,  vilh  a  plain  and  niiDpIc  cipwition  or  the  pmiciplcs  orproctiuil  agtricul- 
ture,  or  which  great  nuinliifr»  are  to  this  day  almost  enlintly  ignoraiiL  Froui 
what  nu  know  or  lh<-  suhject,  we  think  the  mode  he  haii  adopted  ii  likrlj-  In  Iw 
siiccessrol.  The  Author,  aller  a  few  preliminary  ohservatioiis,  treats  on  Plonf^h- 
iiig  and  Cleansing  Ijind,  aud  on  the  Ralatiuu  of  Crop^,  whereou  he  remarki 
that  for  heavy  land  the  ino^^t  juilicions  cropK  are  wheat,  eahbnj^H.  beans,  taXr., 
and  clover;  Tor  light  and  dry  soils,  vetches,  harley,  biick-wheal,  all  the  toricty 
uf  the  ^n^en  crop  In'lie,  and  most  of  the  various  kinds  at  gnusn.  In  a  rirh 
loam,  which  is  of  all  descriptions  of  land  the  very  liost,  any  ol  the  abote-iiim- 
tioned  pUints  will  thrive  well.  He  nent  proceeds  to  remark  on  the  value  and 
prolic  of  diflerent  plants,  and  the  winter  retch,  in  his  opinion,  stands  unrivalled, 
not  only  as  it  regards  present  proflls,  bat  as  a  great  improver  of  the  land.  Tur 
nipii  come  nciit.  being  considered  preferable  to  either  mangel-oaizel,  carrots,  ur 
pnrroipi".  The  two  sorts  chiefly  recommended  arc  the  Swede  and  Yellow  Scotdi. 
I'he  Pamphlet  treats  on  Mangel-Wurzel,  Carrots,  Cabbap:>^  and  PoIatoe<. 
IJnder  the  latter  head  is  introduced  the  comparative  value  and  produce  of  potH 
toes  ond  turnips.  A  crop  of  potatoes  is  considered  very  good,  when  an  acir 
yield*  4(X)  measures.  Que  measure  weighs  KIAIbs.  which  mulIipIiMl  \>\  iW 
inakes  a  lolal  of  42,000 lbs.  Thn  divided  hy  2,340 lbs.  Wing  one  ton  of  lljlbs. 
tothccwt.  shews  Iheprodnce  per  acre  to  bti  18  tune  ITBU  lbs.  we  may  say  ID  ton*. 
And  what  is  this  in  comparitu'ii  with  the  neighl  uf  an  acre  of  Swedes  ur  other 
turnips?  The  crop  in  tiut  an  ordinary  one,  if  it  do  not  weigh  30  Ions,  far  Ihi'^ 
weight  may  be  easily  obtained  ;  and,  from  snch  land  as  would  yield  400  m<'n 
anres  of  potatoes  per  acre,  much  more  than  30  tons  of  Inmips  might  be  got. 
As  food  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  turnips  answer  the  best.  All  kinds  of  stock 
will  eat  them  without  tiring,  which  certainty  is  not  the  case  with  polaloes,"  and 
added  to  this,  potatoes  are  in  their  nature  healing.  The  exiiense*  of  planting 
and  gathering;  potatoes  are  mon.  Ihnn  donhle  Ihi-  cost  of  turnips,  which  leaves  a 
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material  difference  in  the  profits  of  the  two  crops.  The  Author  also  treats  on 
Buck-wheat,  on  Corn,  on  the  summer  following,  which  he  justly  deprecates,  on 
Ikying  down  Land  to  Grass,  on  Lucenie,  on  the  Raising  and  Application  of 
Manure,  and  lastly,  he  concludes  by  summing  up  the  whole  after  this  manner. 
The  Jb'st  rule  for  a  farmer  should  be  not  to  take  two  successive  crops  of  corn 
from  the  same  field,  if  he  can  possibly  avoid  it;  certainly  never  three :  his  se- 
c&nd,  to  substitute  some  or  other  of  the  ameliorating  crops,  and  sow  either  peas, 
beans,  vetches,  buck-wheat,  turnips,  cabbages,  potatoes,  or  mangel-wurzel,  be- 
tween every  crop  of  com  :  his  third,  never  to  sow  on  foul  land  :  and,  though 
lasi,  not  least,  his  fourth,  to  be  vigilant,  honest,  and  industrious,  &c.  &c  From 
this  hasty  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the  tract,  our  readers  will  perceive  that  it  is 
by  no  means  undeserving  of  notice. 


EXTRACTS. 

HORTICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

On  Training  Standard  Fruit  Trees. — Respect  for  the  opibions  of  eminent 
writers  on  horticulture,  who  have  treated  on  the  mode  of  training  standard  fruit 
trees,  corroborated  by  existing  general  practice,  induce  me,  like  many  others,  to 
adopt  the  fashionable  "  belP*  mode ;  but,  observing  that  those  trees  in  old  orch- 
ards, most  celebrated  for  bearing  heavy  crops,  uniformly  approximate  to  the 
pyramidal  form,  and  that  the  lower  branches  of  such  trees  were  as  prolific, 
healthy,  and  vigorous,  having  the  fruit  as  well  swelled,  and  being  so  highly 
coloured  as  to  stiind  a  comparison  with  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  tree,  it 
was  easy  to  infer  that,  by  giving  fruit  trees  similar  forms,  similar  results  might 
be  reasonably  expected.  I  had  some  fruit  trees  under  my  management,  upon 
which  for  nearly  twenty  years,  no  small  trouble  had  been  expended  to  divert 
them  from  a  natural  and  upright  course,  but,  after  observing  the  above  results, 
about  five  years  ago,  I  adopted  a  more  natural  mode  of  training.  Some  of  my 
old  trees,  I  judged  to  be  incorrigible,  and  these  I  allow  to  stand  as  specimens  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  ancients.  I  know  of  no  pear,  apple,  plum,  or  cherry  ti-ee,  not 
even  the  slender  twigged  Morella,  that  may  not  be  easily  made  to  assume  and 
maintain  a  pyramidal  form.  I  may  here  remark  that  too  much  nicety  in  train- 
ing the  centre  or  leading  shoot  is  ruinous  to  the  system.  Let  that  shoot  incline 
to  the  right  or  left,  or  deviate  to  every  point  of  the  compass,  only  let  it  always 
be  the  highest  part  of  the  tree,  and  let  the  lowest  branches  be  always  the  longest, 
with  their  points  farthest  extended  from  the  main  stem.  They  will  thus  attract 
their  due  proportion  of  nourishment.  Let  no  superior  branch  extend  quite  so 
far  as  the  one  immediatelj'  under  it  This  is  easily  effected  by  pruning  off  a 
luxuriant  leader,  and  leaving  a  weak  lateral  annual  shoot  to  supply  its  place. 
RobbtTv  and  overshadowing  will  then  soon  cease,  or  be  easily  corrected.  Pre- 
sene  an  easy  and  regular  outline,  without  approaching  to  stiffness ;  keep  the 
branches  sufficiently  open,  and  they  will  be  covered  with  fruit-t>earing  spurs  in- 
ward to  the  main  stem.  No  violent  pruning  will  ever  be  required,  the  flow  of 
sap  will  be  regularly  distributed,  the  tree  will  become  lofty,  and  stand  as  firmly 
as  its  Kgj'ptian  prototypes,  and  the  fruit  will  hang  undisturbed  by  the  winds  till 
it  drop  off  fully  ripe. — Mb.  Gorrie. —  Quart.  Jmtr.  Afj. — Annni  Gardens. 
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Culture  of  Potatoes. — A  frequent  change  of  seed  is  uectssai-y.  Any  sort 
may  be  continned  fertile  and  profitable  by  removing  them  from  one  county  to 
another  every  fourth  or  fifth  year,  or  by  raising  them  alternately  on  very  diflferent 
descriptions  of  soil.  In  the  cultivation  of  this  useful  plant,  it  appears,  fron 
many  experiments,  that  it  requires  ample  space.  In  field  culture,  placing  the 
sets  of  the  strong  growing  kinds  in  every  third  furrow,  and  those  of  the  dwarfer 
sorts  in  every  second,  are  eligible  distances.  There  are  different  opinions  held 
respecting  the  necessitj'  of  earthing  up  potatoes.  On  very  thin  soils,  however, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary.  On  deeply  ploughed,  or  trenched  ground,  earthing 
up  the  stems  is  certainly  less  necessary ;  because  as  the  under- ground  runners, 
which  produce  the  tubers,  are  inclined  to  extend  themselves  as  deeply  in  the  soil 
as  the  roots,  they  do  not  seem  to  require  any  additional  depth  of  earth  imme- 
diately over  them.  But  this  depends  entirely  upon  the  open  porousness  of  the 
soil,  and  the  manner  of  growth  of  some  of  the  kinds.  Plucking  off  the  flowers 
increases  the  size  and  number  of  tubers.  It  is  founded  on  a  law  of  nature,  dis- 
posing a  plant,  constituted  to  produce  at  the  same  time  both  seeds  and  tnbers, 
to  yield  either  one  or  the  other  more  abundantly,  according  as  either  is  destroyed. 
If  tubers  be  not  allowed  to  form,  many  tlowers  and  apples  will  be  the  consequence ; 
and  if  the  flowers  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  appear,  the  tubers  will  be  in- 
creased. It  is  badr  management  to  plant  the  refuse,  or  odds  and  ends  of  la^t 
year's  crop,  for  the  sets  of  this.  If  potatoes  are  planted  at  all  they  should  be 
planted  well. — Br.  Far.  Mag. 

Culture  of  Potatoes. — No  variety  should  ever  be  cultivated  which  use- 
lessly expends  itself  in  the  production  of  seeds,  or  of  full-grown  blossoms,  unless 
it  possesses  some  valuable  redeeming  qualities.  The  distance  of  the  inter^'als 
between  the  rows  should  be  wholly  regnlated  by  the  length  required  by  the  stems 
in  each  peculiar  situation  and  soil.  If  the  utmost  length  required  by  the  stems 
be  four  feet,  let  the  intervals  between  the  rows  be  four  feet  also;  and  if  the 
variety  be  of  dwarfish  habits,  and  its  longest  stems  do  not  exceed  two  feet,  inter- 
vals of  two  feet  will  be  sufficient  The  rows  should  be  made  from  Nurth  to  South 
that  the  mid-day  sun  may  be  permitted  fully  to  shine  between  them,  for  every 
particle  of  living  matter  found  in  the  tuberous  root  of  the  potatoe  plant,  has  been 
generated  into  leaves,  which  act  only  when  exposed  to  light,  and  has  dcscntdcd 
beneath  the  soil:  Each  set  should  weigh  at  least  six  ounces,  and  they  should 
never  be  placed  at  greater  distances  from  each  other  than  six  inches  from  centre 
to  centre,  and  a  preference  should  be  given  to  whole  potatoes,  when  snch  can  be 
obtained.  If  the  growth  of  the  plant  be  very  dwarfish,  four  inches  between  the 
set,  from  centre  to  centre,  will  be  preferable ;  and  if  the  form  of  the  potatoe  be 
long  or  kidney-shaped,  a  good  deal  of  advantage  will  be  gained  by  placing  them 
upon  their  ends,  that  end  which  joined  the  parent  plant  being  placed  downwards. 
The  largest  produce  will  generally  be  obtained  from  varieties  of  rather  early 
habits,  and  rather  low  stature,  there  being  in  very  tall  plants  much  time  neces- 
sarily lost  in  carrying  the  nutriment  absorbed  from  the  soil,  up  into  the  leaves, 
and  down  in  the  state  of  living  sap  to  the  tuber.  Varieties  which  have  strong 
stems  and  erect  form,  are  to  be  preferred,  because  such  are  least  subject  to  fall 
upon,  and  shade  the  foliage  of  each  other.  It  is  much  more  advantageous  to  in- 
corporate the  manure  with  the  soil  by  means  of  a  spade  or  plough,  than  to  put 
it  in  with  the  sets;  for  in  the  latttr  case,  a  large  majority  of  the  rooLs,  during 
the  summer  and  autumn,  do  not  derive  advantage  from  it.     Early  planting  is. 
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under  almost  all  circumstances,  best ;  and  the  period,  except  for  some  very  pe- 
culiar varieties,  should  never  be  later  than  the  middle  of  the  month  of  April. — 
r.  A.  K NIGHT,  Esq. — Br.  Far.  M<ig. 

To  PREVBNT  Caterpillars  attacking  Frvit  Trees,  &c. — Let  a  hole  be 
bored  in  the  stem  of  the  tree,  penetrating  as  far  as  the  heart,  in  a  direction 
.sloping  downwards,  about  a  foot  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Into  this  hole, 
pour  a  little  mercury.  Close  up  the  hole  with  a  peg,  not  very  tightly  fitted  in. 
Cut  the  top  of  the  peg  smooth  with  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  then  put  a  Tittle 
tar  over  it  to  prevent  water  getting  into  the  hole.  This  I  have  found  to  be  a  safe 
and  sure  method,  not  only  of  preventing  the  attacks  of  caterpillars,  but  of  driving 
them  off  the  tree ;  and  it  is  not  yet,  I  believe,  publicly  known. — W.  Brown. — 
Jour.  Agricul. 
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New  and  Rare  Plants,  Figured  in  the  Botanical  Periodicals  for  August. 
CLASS  I.— DICOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS  OR  EXOGENES. 

LEOCMiN^oSiG. — The  Pea  Tribe. 

Choriz^ema  spartig^des,  a  native  of  New  Holland,  raUed  by  Messrs. 
Loddige  from  seeds,  in  1832.  The  plants  grow  between  two  and  three  inches 
high.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  splendid  orange  and  crimson  colour.  It 
has  been  kept  in  the  green-house,  potted  in  sandy-peat  earth.  It  win  plobably, 
like  others  of  the  same  genus,  strike  by  cuttings. — Bot.  Cab. 

Or^obus  aureus,  the  Golden- flowered  Bitter  Vetch,  a  native  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe.  It  is  perennial,  and  of  course  quite  hardy ;  it  produces  its 
orange  coloured  flowers  in  abundance,  in  May.  The  stems  are  not  more  than  a 
foot  high.  The  root  may  sometimes  be  separated  for  increase,  although  seeds 
are  much  more  preferable,  and  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  occasionally  be  ripened 
in  this  country.     It  will  gprow  in  any  good  garden  soil. — Bot.  Cab, 

Platyl^obium  obtlsa'noulum. — Obtuse-leaved  Flat  Pea.  Seeds  of  this 
beautiful  plant  were  sent  from  Van  Dieman's  Land  by  Dr.  Scott,  to  the  Glasgow 
Botanic  Garden.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  rich  orange  colour.  The 
plant  has  hitherto  been  treated  as  a  hardy  inmate  of  the  green-house. — Bot. 
Mag.     It  should  be  potted  in  sandy  peat,  and  may  be  propagated  by  seeds. 

Platyl^obium  Mcrray^ancm. — Mr.  Murray's  Platylobium,  a  handsome  bush, 
growing  about  one  foot  high,  bearing  a  great  number  of  bright  orange  flowers, 
which  expand  during  the  day  and  close  as  the  evening  approaches.  It  is  a 
native  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  last. — 
Bot.  Mag. 

sol^ane.£. — The  Nightshade  Tribe. 

SoL^ANCM  CRi'spuM,  Curled  Nightshade,  a  native  of  Chili,  very  lately  intro- 
duced. It  has  been  known  for  many  years  from  the  flgure  in  the  Flora  Peru- 
viana. Its  flowers  are  light  purple,  and  expand  during  May  and  June.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  hardy  enough  to  bear  our  winters.  It  grows  fast  in  almost  any 
jioil,  and  will  increase  by  cuttings  without  difficulty. — Bot.  Cab. 

Salptglo'ssis  line^aris,  I^inear- leaved  Salpiglossis.  The  habit  of  this  plant 
is  wholly  that  of  Nierembergla ;  the  flower  both  in  shape  and  stnictun*  is  exactly 
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like  the  Salpiglossis  integrifolia  of  Hooker,  Niereinbergia  phaBniwa  of  Don.  It 
is  exceedingly  pretty,  and  very  well  deserving  of  cultivation.  The  flowers  are 
rich  purple,  it  is  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  whence  it  was  sent  by  Mr.  Tweedie, 
last  year.  It  is  perennial,  it  strikes  very  readily  by  cuttings,  and  will  probably 
thrive  well  in  a  dry,  light  green-house,  (Bot.  Mag.)  planted  in  light  soil. 

Passiflo're  JS. — Passion-flower  Tribe. 

Passiflo^ra  PBCENi'cEA,  Crimsou  Passion-flower,  a  splendid  acquisition, 
nearly  allied  to  palata  and  quadrangularis,  from  which  it  dificrs  in  having  only 
two  glands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  leaf-stalk,  in  the  form  of  the  leaves  of  the  in- 
volucrum.  It  is  much  more  brilliantly  coloured  than  either  of  those  well-known 
species.  The  flowers  in  the  inside  are  of  a  rich  deep  scarlet,  on  the  outside  deep 
violet,  with  a  white  streak  along  the  middle. — Bot.  Reg.  It  requires  the  stove, 
thrives  well  in  rich,  open  mould,  and  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 

PoRTCL^CEiE. — The  Purslane  Tribe. 

Calandri'NIa  aren^atia.  Sand  Calandrinia,  an  obscure  annual  weed,  with 
crimson-purple  flowers,  very  common  in  sandy  places  near  Valparaiso,  whence 
seeds  were  brought  by  Mr.  H.  Cuming.  It  is  hardy,  and  is  readily  increased  by 
little  shining  black  seeds,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance. — Bot.  Reg. 

ca'cteje. — The  Indian  Fig  Tribe. 

Opu'ntia  aurantPaca,  Orange. coloured  Indian  Fig,  a  native  of  Chili,  whence 
it  was  originally  sent  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Nugent.  It  was  also  brought  home 
by  Dr.  Gillies,  whose  unpublished  Cactus  aurantiacus  it  appears  to  be.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  clear  bright  yellow  colour,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  when 
expanded,  with  a  column  of  white  stamens  in  their  centre.  This  requires  the 
ordinary  management  of  the  dry  stove.  It  is  a  very  free  grower,  it  is  less  im- 
patient of  cold  than  many  of  the  order,  and  is  readily  multiplied  by  its  jointed 
branches.  It  is  well  known  that  the  spines  of  the  Cacti  are  diflicult  to  extract, 
when  they  have  entered  the  skin.  If  the  spines  be  magnified,  it  will  be  found 
that  tliis  is  owing  to  their  being  closely  covered  from  the  point  downwards  with 
numerous  barbs,  which  have  their  cutting  bases  directed  towards  the  base  of  the 
spine.  In  appearance  they  are  very  like  arrow- heads,  with  several  rows  of  barbs, 
such  as  ai'e  used  by  certain  Indian  nations.  An  interesting  fact  relating  to  the 
common  European  Opuntia  is  mentioned  by  M.  De  Caudolle.  **  Among  the 
practical  consequences,"  he  observes,  "  that  result  from  the  facility  wiUi  which 
Cacti  strike  from  cuttings,  there  is  one  which  deserves  to  be  noticed,  on  account 
of  its  importance,  viz. :  the  manner  in  which  the  Opuntia  is  employed  to 
fertilize  the  old  lavas  at  the  foot  of  mount  Etna.  As  soon  as  a  fissure  is  per- 
ceived, a  branch  or  joint  of  an  Opuntia  is  stuck  in,  and  the  latter  pushes  out 
roots,  which  are  nourished  by  the  rain  that  collects  round  them,  or  by  whatever 
dust  or  organic  remains  may  have  collected  into  a  little  soil.  These  roots,  once 
developed,  insinuate  themselves  into  the  most  minute  cievices,  expand,  and 
finally  break  up  the  lava  into  mere  fragments.  Opuutias  treated  in  this  manner 
produce  a  great  deal  of  fruit,  which  is  sold  as  a  refreshing  food  throughout  all 
the  towns  of  Sicily." — Bot.  Rrg. 

ROs^ACE^F.. — The  Rose  Tribe. 

R^TBCS  ro'ridus.  Dewy  Bramble.  This  rare  species  is  a  native  of  Madagas- 
car, and  strikingly  diftereut  from  all  the  known  spccit^s  of  simple  leaved  brambles, 
in  its  finely  cut  stipules  and  bractua;,  which  are  covered  over  with  numerous  little 
transparent  green  glands,  giving  all  the  parts  that  surround  the  petals  an  ap- 
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poaraiico  of  Iniiiig  sprinkled  with  green  dew.  Its  flowers  are  white,  and  by  no 
means  shewy.  We  presunae  it  requires  the  green- house,  and  may  be  easily 
multiplied  by  layers. — Bof..  Retf. 

MALV^ACEiE. — Tho  Mallow  Tribe; 

Ma'lya  umbell^ata,  Umhcl- flowered  Mallow.  This  curious  species  is  an  in- 
habitant of  Mexico,  and  althongh  cultivated  many  years  ago  in  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Madrid,  it  never  found  its  way  to  our  collections  until  introduced 
from  its  native  country  by  Mr.  Lambert,  in  1826.  It  has  hitherto  been  treated 
as  a  hothouse  plant,  for  it  is  apt  to  sufler  from  the  damp  of  a  green-house  in 
winter,  otherwise  it  appears  to  endure  a  considerable  degree  of  cold.  It  is  rather 
a  coarse- looking  plant,  but  its  many  elegant  scarlet  blossoms  compensate  for  its 
less  graceful  habit — Bot.  Reg. 

SCROPHULAR^IN^. — The  Figwort  Tribe. 

Calceol^aria  crenatiflora,  Crenate-flowered  Slipperwort  There  is  no 
species  of  this  beautiful  genus  which  forms  so  striking  an  object  in  the  green- 
house as  this.  How  far  it  will  bear  cultivation  in  the  open  air  has  not  been 
ascertained.  The  flowers  are  a  very  bright  yellow,  sprinkled  with  orange-brown 
spots. 

CARropiiYLLE/E. — The  Chickueed  Tribe. 

Agroste'mma  pyREN^AiCA,  Pyreneau  Rose-Campion,  a  small  and  pretty 
perennial,  extremely  local  in  its  native  countn',  being  limited  to  one  spot  on  the 
western  Pyrenees.  It  is  hardy,  has  flowers  of  a  vei-y  pale  purple,  is  increased  by 
seeds  or  by  slips,  and  is  admirably  suited  for  rock  work.  The  better  mode  in 
winter  is  to  keep  the  plants  in  pots,  under  the  protection  of  a  pit  or  frame. 
They  should  be  planted  in  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  in  small -sized 
pots,  as  they  are  apt  to  sufl'er  from  damp. — Sw.  Fl.  Gard. 

TROPiEOLEiE. — The  Nasturtium  Tribe. 

TROPiEOLUM  Majus  atrosanguineum,  Dark-red  Indian  Cress,  an  annual, 
with  very  dark-red  flowers,  and  of  a  rich  velvet  hue.  Perhaps  of  all  plants  cul- 
tivated for  a  long  series  of  years,  the  common  Nasturtium  is  the  most  striking 
cyample  that  can  be  adduced  of  the  power  possessed,  by  certain  species,  of  resist- 
ing die  influences  of  soil  and  climate,  and  of  preserving  their  characters  un- 
changed, even  to  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  the  present  is  almost  the  only  varia- 
tion. Its  large  dai'k  blossoms  of  a  velvet  hue,  render  it  a  most  desirable  acquisi- 
tion to  the  flower  garden.  It  is  usually  more  dwarf  than  the  common  kind,  and 
like  that  species  will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil. — SweeVs  Fl.  Gard. 

General  Management  OF  Plants  under  Glass. — ConUinued  from  Page 
374. — Frame  Plants  require  exactly  the  same  treatment  as  green  house  plants, 
except  that  in  winter  they  require  no  fire,  but  are  protected  from  the  frost  by 
n^ats. — Stove  Plant*  are  such  as  arc  natives  within  the  tropics,  and  therefore  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  require  a  great  degree  of  heat  and  plenty  of  moisture. 
The  house  in  which  they  are  grown  should  be  very  closely  glazed,  so  as  to  keep 
the  temperature  regular  during  winter,  or  cold  windy  nights.  The  temperature 
should  never  be  allowed  to  fall  below  60  degs.  Fahr.  in  winter;  in  fine  days, 
when  it  rises  to  70  degs.  a  little  air  may  be  given  j  but  the  house  should  1»*'  closed 
early  in  the  afternoon.  Formerly  the  poU  of  stove  plants  were  plunged  in  tan, 
but  this  method  is  now  entirely  exploded,  and  a  bed  of  gravel  or  sand  i<;  sub- 
stituted, which  is  much  more  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  plants,  and  greatly 
diminishes  the   expense.     The   houses   may  be   heated  with  hot  water,  or  with 
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sltiOU)  conveyed  through  pipes,  or  by  means  of  fires ;  but  the  Hrst  two  methodj* 
are  preferable,  the  heat  being  more  congenial.  Stove  plants  arc  apt  to  be  in- 
fested with  insects,  such  as  the  green  fly,  red  spider,  and  the  mealy  bug.  The 
first  may  be  destroyed  by  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  and  the  second  by  sulphur- 
vivum,  mixed  in  a  pail  of  quick  lime,  with  which  the  flues  should  be  washed  all 
over,  this  being  a  sure  method  of  exterminating  them,  'i'he  mealy  bug  and 
scaly  bug  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by  removing  them  with  a  small  hair  iHrush,  aud 
for  this  purpose  the  plants  should  be  examined  as  often  as  possible.  The  plants 
should  be  washed  from  an  engine  in  fine  weather,  the  house  being  kept  warm, 
and  thus  they  will  always  be  clean  and  healthy.  Air  should  be  admitted  as  early 
in  the  morning  as  possible,  in  warm  weather,  taking  care  to  shut  up  early  in  the 
afternoon,  that  the  house  may  be  kept  at  a  proper  temperature  during  the  night 
The  time  for  repotting  them  is  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  pots  should  alw^ays 
be  drained  with  sherds,  to  keep  the  mould  loose  and  free  from  being  soddened 
with  water.  The  time  at  which  cuttings  should  be  planted  is  the  same  as  that 
for  green-house  plants,  when  the  wood  is  fit,  but  these  require  heat.  Seeds  of 
stove  plants  should  be  sown  immediately  on  their  arrival  from  abroad,  although 
the  general  time  of  sowing  be  early  in  the  spring.  A  gentle  hot-bed  is  the  best 
for  raising  tropical  seeds,  but  some  few  will  come  up  better  on  a  shelf  or  flue  in 
the  hothouse ;  and  the  sooner  seedlings  are  potted  off  separately  the  better. — 
Succulent  PlanU^  so  called,  are  such  as  have  a  fleshy  nature.  They  are  called 
dry  greenhouse  or  dry  stove  plants,  and  require  to  be  grown  in  the  same  tempera- 
ture afe  green-house  and  stove  plants,  being  natives  of  the  same  latitudes,  in 
some  gardens  houses  are  specially  appropriated  to  these  plants,  where  they  are 
placed  on  stages  or  shelves,  and  kept  rather  dry  throughout  the  wi^r.  In 
gardens  where  there  arc  no  houses  thus  appropriated,  they  should  be  kept  on 
shelves  erected  for  this  purpose  in  a  stove  or  green -house. — Geo.  Don. 
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Orchards  around  Farm  Houses. — It  is  expedient  that  eveiy  farm  should 
have  some  portion  of  orchard  ground  attached  to  it  I'he  most  convenient  and 
guarded  situation  for  it  is  immediately  behind  the  house,  so  that  the  back  kitchen 
door  may  open  into  it.  It  matters  not  whether  it  be  on  the  north  or  any  other 
side  of  the  buildings.  Many  think  that  an  orchard  should  be  in  a  low  sheltcnni 
spot,  but  this  is  a  serious  mistake.  Fruit  trees  succeed  best  on  a  moderately 
high  and  open  situation.  Shelter  from  wind  is  certainly  necessary,  but  this  pro- 
tection must  be  obtained  otherwise  than  by  planting  in  a  delL  A  deep  mellow 
loam  is  most  suitable  for  an  orchard.  It  docs  not  require  to  be  richly  mannrcd, 
provided  it  is  fresh,  unexhausted,  and  sufficiently  dry.  Whether  the  sub  soil  be 
gravel  or  stone,  provided  such  beds  lie  not  too  near  the  surface,  it  will  be  no 
detriment  to  the  trees ;  but  if  of  a  tenacious  clay  which  is  retentive  of  moisture, 
"Veu  draining  must  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  free  the  soil  from  superfluous 
"*°Nlure.  This  must  be  done  eflPectually,  otherwise  it  will  ever  be  a  subject  of 
regret  ^^  ^^  planter.  A  sloping  surface  is  better  for  all  plants  than  a  dead  level, 
not  bet^t^nse  a  heavy  or  long  continued  rain  or  molted  snow  runs  off  the  sooner, 
but  beca.^j^,  ^i^^^^  portion  of  it  which  sinks  into  the  ground  gradually  passes  down- 
wards m  an  ^^^J^.,.  eurront,  leaving  no  portion  to  stagnate  in  any  one  place,  and 
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to  become  prejudicial  to  the  roots.  The  most  profiUvblc  kind  of  urehard  is  that 
which  contains  all  kinds  of  hardy  fruit  trees  aud  bushes,  and  where  tlic  land  is 
solely  appropriated  to  that  purpc^ie.  This  kiud  resembles  gardening  more  than 
farming,  and  is  therefore  unsuitable  to  large  farms,  but  quite  applicable  to  small 
ones,  to  which  an  acre  of  orchard,  requiring  no  horse-labour,  would  be  of  essential 
benefit  In  such  orchards,  half-standard  apple  trees  are  planted  in  rows  eighteen 
feet  from  each  other,  the  trees  being  twelve  feet  apart.  In  the  same  line  with 
the  apple  trees  are  planted  either  gooseberry  or  currant  bushes,  or  what  some- 
times pay  equally  well,  filberts.  The  latter  are  not  allowed  to  rise  higher  than 
about  four  feet,  and  are  kept  spurred  in,  exactly  like  the  white  currant  Goose- 
berries gathered  green  for  tarts  pay  the  farmer  better  than  when  ripe,  and  are 
not  nearly  so  troablesome  in  the  carriage  to  market  As  such  an  orchard  is  not 
to  be  grazed,  two  feet  of  the  soil  on  each  side  of  the  rows  of  trees  is  kept  bare, 
and  always  free  from  weeds.  On  this  a  mulcting  of  rotten  dung  may  be  laid 
every  winter,  and  raked  off  in  the  spring,  upon  the  intermediate  strips  of  ground 
to  be  planted  with  potatoes,  or  sown  with  onions,  turnips,  scarlet  runners,  or  any 
other  crop  which  the  cultivator  can  most  advantageously  dispose  of  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood. The  earliest  and  surest  bearing  apples  should  be  preferred.  The 
greatest  majority  should  consist  of  the  hawthomder,  the  rest  of  the  French  crab 
and  scarlet  Nonpareil.  A  few  of  the  earliest  pears  may  be  mixed,  as  the  Petit 
Muscat  The  most  hardy  and  profitable  kind  of  plum  for  a  farm  orchard  is  the 
common  Damson,  it  being  always  in  request  for  baking,  preserving,  or  for  wine  * 
making. — Mr.  Main. — Jour.  AyricuL 

Bone  Dust  as  Manure  for  Turnips. — Although  the  quantity  of  bone  dust 
usually  applied  to  an  acre  is  two  quarters,  yet  one  quarter  will  suffice  if  mixed 
with  one  or  two  quarters  of  riddled  cual  ashes.  The  bones  should  be  carefully 
and  equally  mixed  throughout  the  mass,  which  will  be  best  effected  by  frequent 
turnings  with  the  shoveL  To  expedite  the  drying  of  the  ashes,  strew  a  little  hot 
lime,  while  turning  the  mass.  The  compost  is  sown  with  the  usual  machine. 
Turnips  raised  with  this  compost  of  bone  dust  and  ashes,  in  the  quantity  alluded 
to,  have  been  sold  for  £7  per  acre,  to  be  eaten  off  with  sheep.  They  possess  the 
same  characters  of  a  close  crop,  firm  root,  and  hardiness  to  resist  the  rigour  of 
winter,  as  turnips  raised  with  bone  dust  alone  evince.  Perhaps  peat,  or  vegeta- 
ble ashes  of  any  kind,  would  be  equally  as  beneficial  to  mix  with  bone  dust  as 
those  of  coal.— Vow.  ofAgricul, 
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Excretory  Powers  or  Plants. — It  has  been  lately  discovered  by  a  vegeta- 
ble physiologist  on  the  continent,  that  plants  actually  exude  excremcntilious 
matter  from  their  roots.  Plants  put  to  grow  in  water  impregnated  with  a  certain 
chemical  quality,  absorbed  a  certain  portion  of  it,  and  on  being  removed  into 
another  vessel  of  pure  rain  water,  discharged  into  the  latter  liquid  the  quality 
absorbed  from  the  first.  In  order  that  no  portion  of  the  impregnated  nater 
might  be  carried  upon  its  exterior,  the  plant  was  carefully  washed  in  distilled 
water,  previous  to  its  immersion  in  the  rain  water.  This  experiment  showed  to 
a  certainty,  that  the  plant  had  taken  into  its  vessels  a  chemical  body  in  solution, 
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which  it  afterwards  emitted.  On  the  strength  of  this  proof  of  the  power  of  plants 
to  give  out  what  they  before  had  taken  up,  a  new  theory  has  been  founded,  im- 
porting  that  in  this  respect  they  resemble  animals,  taking  in  food  by  one  set  of 
organs,  and  after  appropriating  to  themselves  by  assimilation  such  parts  of  it  as 
may  be  suitable  for  their  sustenance,  disgorge  the  refuse  by  the  same  or  some 
other  organs,  into  the  earth.  The  necessity  of  a  rotation  of  crops,  is  accounted 
for  on  this  hypothesis— the  plants  discharging  their  foeces  into  the  earth  con- 
taminate and  render  it  unfit  for  the  support  of  plants  of  the  same  kind  following 
on  the  same  spot. 

Appearances  and  Influences  of  the  Moon. — It  is  generally  believed, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  that  the  moon  in  certain  months  has  a 
great  influence  on  the  phenomena  of  vegetation.  They  give  the  name  of  '*  red 
moon'*  (lune  rousse)  to  the  moon,  which,  beginning  in  April,  becomes  full  either 
about  the  end  of  that  month  or  in  the  course  of  May.  It  is  maintained  that 
during  these  two  months,  when  the  sky  is  clear,  the  leaves  and  buds  exposed  to 
this  light  become  red,  that  is  to  say,  frozen,  although  the  thermometer  in  the 
free  atmosphere,  should  stand  several  degrees  above  the  freezing  point ;  and  that 
if  the  rays  of  the  moon  be  intercepted  by  clouds,  and  prevented  from  reaching 
the  plants^  the  same  effects  do  not  take  place,  under  circumstances  perfectly 
similar  in  other  respects  with  regard  to  temperature.  No  one  had  supposed, 
before  Dr.  Wells,  that  terrestrial  substances,  excepting  in  the  case  of  very  rapid 
evaporation,  may  acquire,  during  the  night,  a  different  temperature  from  that  of 
the  surrounding  air.  This  important  fact  is  now  well  ascertained.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  judge  of  the  degree  of  cold  with  which  a  plant  is  affected  during  the 
night  by  the  indications  of  a  thermometer  suspended  in  a  free  atmosphere.  The 
plant  may  be  strongly  frozen,  although  the  air  remains  constantly  several  degrees 
above  the  freezing  point  In  the  nights  of  April  and  May,  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  is  frequently  only  four,  five,  or  six  centrigrade  degrees  above 
Zero.  When  this  happens,  plants  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  moon,  that  is,  to  a 
clear  sky^  may  be  frozen,  notwithstanding  the  indications  of  the  thermometer. 
If  the  moon  on  the  contrary  does  not  shine,  in  short,  if  the  sky  be  cloudy,  the 
temperature  of  the  plants  does  not  fall  below  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  they 
will  consequently  not  be  frozen,  unless  the  thermometer  indicates  Zero.  It  is, 
therefore,  quite  true  that  a  plant  may  be  frozen  or  not,  according  as  the  moon 
be  visible  or  concealed  behind  clouds.  The  moon's  light  is,  in  this  case,  only 
the  index  of  a  clear  atmosphere,  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  clearness  of  the 
sky  that  the  nocturnal  congelation  of  plants  takes  place ;  the  moon  contributes 
to  the  effect  in  no  way  whatever,  for  although  she  might  be  hid  under  the 
horizon,  the  effect  would  not  be  different — M.  Arago. — Field's  Nat.  Matf. 

MiCROSBTiA  ruficapitella. — In  the  autumn,  the  leaves  of  the  rose-tree,  on 
their  upper  surfaces,  are  very  often  marked  in  \'arious  directions  with  broad 
brown  lines,  having  a  narrow  black  one  running  down  the  middle.  This  curious 
appearance  is  caused  by  the  small  caterpillar  of  a  minute  moth  (Microsetia) 
which  feeds  inside  the  leaf  when  full  grown,  the  cater|)illar  is  nearly  two  lines 
long,  of  a  yellow-orange  colour  with  a  brown  mark  down  the  back,  the  head  very 
flat,  and  sharp,  and  light  chocolate.  The  brown  mark  on  the  loaf  is  caused  by 
the  drying  of  the  epidermis,  from  the  insect  having  eaten  the  parenchyma,  or 
substance  of  the  leaf  beneath.  The  black  one  is  caused  by  its  egesta,  which, 
during  its  young  state  entirely  stop  up  the  mine.     When   full  grown,  which  is 
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about  the  24tb  of  October,  it  eats  out  of  the  leaf,  and  crawls  down  the  branches 
and  stem,  until  it  has  found  a  convenient  place  to  fix  its  cocoon.  This  is  the 
only  time  when  it  finds  it  necessary  to  make  use  of  its  legs,  which  seldom  exceeds 
an  hour,  sometimes  less.  After  having  found  a  suitable  place,  which  is  generally 
about  the  spines  aud  offsets  of  the  branches,  it  begins  to  form  its  cocoon,  by 
stretching  out  its  body  and  attaching  a  thread  to  the  branch.  It  then  turns  its 
body  to  the  other  side,  fastens  it  there,  and  by  proceeding  in  this  manner  on  all 
sides,  keeping  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  fixed,  it  forms  the  upper  part  of  the 
cocoon,  or  that  exposed  to  the  weather,  which  is  convex,  and  generally  circular. 
The  under  part  is  oblong,  shaped  to  hold  the  pupa ;  it  is  much  smaller  than  the 
upper,  which  projects  considerably  beyond  it  on  all  sides.  At  oue  end  the  threads 
are  not  interwoven,  and  leave  a  space  through  which  the  pupa  can  force  a 
passage.  This  remarkable  cocoon  is  very  flat,  and  at  first  of  a  pure  white,  which 
is  changed  by  the  first  shower  of  rain  to  a  light  orange.  It  afterwards  assumes  a 
deep  brown  colour,  so  nearly  resembling  the  bark  of  the  rose-tree  as  only  to  be 
distinguished  by  a  practised  eye.  This  change  takes  place  very  rapidly.  The 
pupa  is  light  brown,  of  an  oval  shape,  about  a  line  long,  and  half  that  in  breadth. 
The  perfect  insect  is  produced  in  May ;  it  is  the  sort  called  the  Red-headed 
Pigmy  ;  the  upper  wings  are  gold -coloured  (Ent.  Mag.)  with  the  hinder  margin 
purplish,  the  bead  being  reddish,  and  the  expansion  of  the  wings  21  lines. 


PART  III. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

I.— QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

Will  some  of  your  Readers  give  m^  further  Information  on  the 
Culture  of  the  Auricula  f — Being  desirous  of  having  a  good  bloom  of  Au- 
riculas this  spring,  I  was  induced  to  try  Mr.  RevelPs  plan  of  growing  them,  as 
detailed  in  Vol.  1 ,  page  56,  which  has  answered  exceedingly  well  for  some  sorts, 
but  not  for  others.  The  green-edged  varieties  grew  and  bloomed  very  fine,  but 
the  grey  sorts  succeeded  very  badly.  Will  Mr.  Revell,  or  any  other  of  your  cor- 
respondents, have  the  goodness  to  inform  mc  whether  the  grey  varieties  require 
different  treatment  from  the  green  ones?  A  Lover  of  Auriculas. 

Is  there  not  an  Error  in  the  Wood-Cut  on  Page  259? — Your  Wood- 
Cut,  page  259,  at  (c)  represents  the  shield  with  an  oval  top,  instead  of  being  cut 
across,  that  the  bark  of  the  bud  may  join  the  bark  of  the  stock,  on  which,  I  be- 
lieve, entirely  depends  the  success  of  the  operation.  C.  C.  C.  C. 

LondoHy  June  ^d.  J  833. 

Answer. — ^Thot  which  at  (c)  appears  like  an  oval  top  to  the  shield  is  intended 
for  the  bud  itself,  which  the  upper  figure  (a)  will  explain. 

How  TO  Understand  the  Force-Pump. — I  should  have  understood  the 
pump,  page  274,  much  better,  if  it  had  been  described  by  letters,  a,  b,  Hfc.  At 
present  it  seems  to  mc  to  be  a  contrivance  for  letting  water  fall,  in  order  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  raising  it  up  again.         ^_^ 
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I  SHOULD  BE  OBLIGED  BY  A  FiGURE  OF  A  GOOSEBERRY  AND  CURRANT  firsif 

well  pruned:  The  Currant- Bush  is  very  characteristically^  exhibited  in  CobbettV 
"  £uglish  Gardeuer."  You  should  shew  us  the  bash  in  its  unpruned  state,  and 
theii  the  same  bush  pruned,  illustrating  what  has  been  done  hj  references.  I 
believe  the  same  plan  might  be  adopted  for  illustrating  the  method  of  proniog 
an  sorts  of  fruit  trees.  There  is  nothing  so  difficult  to  describe  verbally,  and 
yet  a  drawing  renders  all  plain  and  edsy. 

How  SHALL  I  PRESERVE  SPECIMENS  OF  PLANTS  ? — I  should  be  much  obli 
ged,  if  some  of  your  correspondents  would  inform  me  of  the  best,  easiest,  and 
cheapest  method  of  preserving  dried  specimens  of  plants,  for  I  wish  to  form  a 
Herbarinm. 

How  SHALL  I  PRESERVE  M0TH8  AND  BUTTERFLIES,  &C.  ? — What  is  the  best 
method  of  preser\ang  bntterflies,  moths,  and  other  insects,  so  as  they  will  retain 
their  beautiful  tints  of  colour  f  I  should  also  like  to  know  if  there  be  any  way 
to  preserve  the  eggs  orbirds,  so  as  to  prevent  the  spots  on  the  shells  from  disap- 
pearing. I  have  tried  several  times,  but  they  have  always  lost  their  colours.  I 
wish  to  keep  one  of  each  sort  for  a  reference  at  any  time.  J.  K. 

Error  in  the  Article  on  Rhubarb,  Page  153. — I  am  sorry  to  be  again 
so  soon  obliged  to  trespass  upon  your  attention  with  die  notice  of  an  error  in 
your  Register,  for  April  last,  page  153.  In  the  quotation  from  Gerard's  Herbal 
respecting  rhubarb,  you  will  find,  on  a  reference  to  thatexcellent  and  extraordinary 
book,  that  his  anecdote  relates  to  the  Hippolapathum  satirum.  Monk's  Rhubarb, 
or  Herb  Patience.  See  page  392  of  Johnson's  Gerard.  I  observe  in  Donn's 
Catal.  that  Garden  Patience,  Rumex  patientia,  and  Monk's  Rhubarb,  K.  alpinus, 
are  stated  as  different  species,  and  both  of  yor^f^n  .origin.  Father  Gerard  takes 
no  notice  of  this  circumstance,  but  Parkinson  mentions  it  in  his  Herbal,  at  page 
157.  An  old  clergj'man,  a  brother-in-law  of  mine,  who  had  been  occasionally 
engaged  in  controversial  divinity,  advised  me  always  to  examine  quotations 
from  hooks,  for  said  he  you  will  often  find  them  incorrect  or  inapplicable. 

Erdington,  near  Birfninffham,  May  23r«{,  1833.  T.  B.  Buxton. 

P.  S.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  Rhubarb  seeds,  some  of  which  are 
now  growing  in  my  garden,  and  I  beg  your  acceptance  of  three  small  (Apers  of 
East  India  seeds,  which  were  gathered  last  year.  The  Cuddalore  shrub  is  com- 
mended as  very  fragrant,  but  the  person  who  gave  the  seeds  to  me  is  no  bota- 
nist, and  I  therefore  know  nothing  about  the  plant  The  Lettuces,  he  says,  arc 
small  but  very  good,  and  the  Shaddock  very  fine. 

Answer  to  Mr.  Brown  on  Seybiour's  System  of  Training. — The  re- 
marks made  in  answer  to  Mr.  Cameron  wiU  probably  be  sufficiently  condnsive 
for  Mr.  Brown,  who  unfortunately  quotes  the  observations  of  Mr.  J.  Harrison  to 
prove  the  imperfection  of  Seymour's  system  of  training.  Althou|^  Mr.  H.  for- 
merly condemned  it,  he  is  now  not  only  beccHne  a  convert  to  the  practise,  but 
a  strenuous  advocate  in  its  favour.  If  Mr.  Brown  saw  them  trained  to  the  per- 
fection of  which  they  are  capable  on  Seymour's  plan,  1  am  not  sure  that  he 
would  not  be  of  the  same  opinion.  All  that  1  have  hitherto  advanced,  I  in- 
tend to  maiutain.  Henry  Dyson. 

How  SHALL  1  destroy  Earwios  } — I  had  a  great  quantity  of  Dahlias 
planted  out  in  the  borders,  and  these  depredators  began  to  strip  them,  they  have 
already  done  this  so  effectually  in  ;:omc  cases  that  not  a  single  leaf  remains. 
They  totally  disappear  in  the  day-time,  and  begin  their  mischief  at  night.     I 
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have  tried  all  ihc  ineauu  1  know  to  destroy  them,  bat  cannot  Four  mcu,  three 
boys,  and  niysjelf  went  out  for  several  nights  and  destroyed  thousands,  yet  they 
still  appear  as  numerous  as  ever.  W.  G. 

How  SHALL  I  GET  RID  OF  WooDLiCE  ? — I  have  been  trying  to  grow  cucum- 
bers and  melons  the  whole  of  this  season,  but  to  no  purpose.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  come  into  blow,  the  flowers  are  immediately  devoured.  I  have  tried  every 
thing  I  can  thiak  of,  but  they  still  increase.     I  have  killed  hundreds.  W.  G. 

What  is  the  Culture  of  the  Musa  ? — Pray  will  some  one  of  your  corres- 
pondents furnish  me,  through  the  medium  of  the  Registry  with  a  description  of 
the  Culture  of  Musa  sapientum  and  paradiscaca?  T.  K.  S. 

How  ABE  EloLLiBS  CULTIVATED  FROM  Sbeds  f — Will  you  at  your  leisure 
treat  on  the  subject  of  cultivating  hollies  from  seed,  in  the  formation  of  common 
hedges,  and  the  best  method  of  growing  a  fence  upon  gravelly  soils,  or  partially 
so,  the  best  time  of  planting,  how  long  it  is  necessary  for  the  seed  to  be  buried, 
&c.  &c.  ?  A  Constant  Reader  . 

Where  can  I  purchase  Knight's  Sweet  Red  Currant?— In  Vol.  1,  p. 
8*24,  mention  is  made  of  a  Sweet  Red  Currant  introduced  by  Mr.  Knight.  1 
have  sought  for  it,  but  can  find  no  nurseryman  who  has  ever  heard  of  it.  Will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  state  where  it  can  be  procured  1  I  have  experienced  the 
like  inconvenience  in  finding  some  of  the  apples  mentioned  in  your  list,  and  as 
to  the  pears,  I  am  involved  in  the  greatest  confusion,  many  of  them  passing  by 
half  a  dozen  names.  Could  not  some  arrangement  be  made  by  gardeners  on 
this  bead,  so  that  purchasers  might  not  be  so  inconvenienced  f 

A  Constant  Reader. 


II.  NATURALIST'S  CALENDAR, 

OR  OBSERVATIONS  ON  NATURE,  FOR  SEPTEMBER 

Among  other  interesting  plants,  corn-fields  and  gardens  afford  abundance  of  the 
Scarlet  Pimpernel,  Anagallis  arvensis,  (fig.  54,  1.)  The  name  of  this  plant  i!« 
derived  from  anagelaoy  to  laugh,  on  account  of  its  supposed  medical  properties, 
for  which  it  was  formerly  much  celebrated.  It  is  called  the  Poor  Man's  Weather 
Glass,  because,  every  morning,  if  the  weather  be  fair  and  warm,  the  blossoms 
generally  expand  about  seven  o^clock,  seldom  much  before,  except  in  peculiar 
situations,  and  close  again  soon  after  two  in  the  afternoon.  If  the  atmosphere 
contains  much  moisture,  or  there  is  a  probability  of  rain,  the  flowers  seldom  fully 
expand,  sometimes  not  at  all,  and  when  they  do  open  they  soon  close  again,  to 
preserve  the  delicate  parts  of  fructification  from  the  injury  of  the  weather.  In 
ditches,  and  marshy  ground,  the  Water  Pimpernel,  or  Brook  Weed,  Samolus 
valevandi,  (fig.  3)  is  found  growing ;  its  flowers  are  white  and  insignificant,  and 
the  whole  plant,  when  in  flower,  stands  about  nine  inches.  In  the  same  situa- 
tions, but  more  commonly  than  the  last,  may  be  found  the  Water  Purslane, 
Peplis  portula  (fig.  4) ;  it  grows  but  about  three  inches  high,  and  bears  purple 
flowers,  in  most  bogs,  the  Bristle-like  Club-rush,  Isolepis  setacea,  (fig.  5)  grows 
plentifully  ;  it  ui^ially  attains  the  height  of  about  three  inches,  intermixed  with 
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variuus  spetics  of  Club  rushes,  (Scirpus)  from  which  however  it  may  easily  b«- 
distinguished.  Many  of  our  friends  no  doubt  have  otMerved  a  little  twining 
plant,  with  a  red  stem  and  white  flowers,  entirely  destitute  of  leaves,  most  perti- 
naciously fastening  itself  round  nettles  or  other  plants  in  the  hedges,  from  which 
it  draws  the  nourishment ;  this  is  the  Greater  Dodder,  Cuscuta  europea  (fig  2) . 
It  proves  at  times  amazingly  injurious  to  the  farmer,  when  found  in  his  cultivated 
fields.  It  twines  round  his  beans,  completely  mats  them  together,  and  destroys 
the  whole  crop.  In  France,  when  the  crops  of  Lucem  are  liable  to  be  injured 
by  it,  the  farmers  either  cut  the  Lucem  early  in  the  season,  before  the  Dodder 
has  fixed  itself,  or  destroy  both  the  Lucem  and  the  Dodder. 

Diffusion  of  Seeds. — One  of  the  most  beautiful  contrivances  for  the  difia- 
sion  of  seeds  occurs  in  various  species  of  violets.  The  seeds  of  this  order  of 
plants  are  contained  in  a  capsule  of  a  single  loculament,  consisting,  however,  of 
three  valves.  To  the  inner  part  of  each  of  these  valves  the  seeds  are  attached, 
and  remain  so  for  some  time  after  the  valves,  in  the  process  of  ripening,  have 
separated  and  stood  open.  The  influence  of  the  sun's  heat,  however,  causes  the 
sides  of  each  valve  to  shrink  and  collapse,  and  in  this  state  the  edges  press  firmly 
upon  the  seed,  which  from  being  before  apparently  irregular  in  its  arrangement, 
comes  into  a  straight  line.  The  seeds,  it  may  be  remarked,  arc  not  only  extremely 
smooth,  polished,  and  shining,  but  regularly  egg-shaped;  so  that  when  pre&sed 
upon  the  collapsing  edge  of  the  valve,  it  slides  gradually  down  the  sloping  parts 
of  the  seed,  and  throws  it  with  a  jerk  to  a  considerable  distance.  There  is  in 
the  Violacea;  another  part  in  the  contrivance  of  Providence  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, worthy  of  remark.  Before  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  capsule  hangs  in  a  drooping 
position,  with  the  persisting  calyx  spread  over  it  like  an  umbrella,  to  guard  it 
from  the  rain  and  dews,  which  would  retard  the  process  of  ripening ;  but  no 
sooner  is  the  ripening  completed,  than  the  capsule  assumes  an  upright  position, 
having  the  calyx  for  a  support  This  position  appears  to  be  intended  by  nature 
to  give  more  effect  to  the  valvula  mechanism  for  scattering  the  seeds,  as  it  thus 
gains  a  higher  elevation  from  which  to  project  them ;  and  this  according  to  the 
laws  of  projectiles,  gives  it  a  vcrj'  considerable  increase  of  horizontal  extent — 
Mag.  Gard.  Bot. 

Birds. — A  few  days  back,  a  Dorking  cock  and  his  numerous  wives  being  as- 
sembled round  a  tub,  sunk  in  the  ground  for  ducks  to  bathe  in,  a  piece  of  bread 
was  flung  in  the  middle  of  the  water's  surface  to  see  what  they  would  do  to  obtain 
it.  At  first  they  strutted  round  and  round  the  tub,  trying  at  different  sides  to 
reach  it,  but  after  many  attempts,  finding  their  endeavours  unsuccessful,  all  retired 
from  the  spot  except  the  cock  and  one  of  the  hens.  The  latter,  after  eying  the 
desired  morsel  for  some  time,  and  apparently  considering  how  to  get  it,  at  length 
hit  upon  this  ingenious  expedient  She  placed  her  beak  down  to  the  brink, 
sucked  up  the  water,  and  thus  formed  a  current  on  which  the  piece  of  bread 
floated  towards  her,  though  very  slowly.  The  cock  perceiving  this  ran  round  to 
the  opposite  side,  began  to  fan  his  wings,  and  ceased  not  until  he  had  blown  the 
bread  within  the  reach  of  the  hen. — FicUfs  Nat.  Mag. 

Trbk  and  Meadow  Pipits. — In  the  writings  of  the  earlier  British  naturalists, 
much  confusion  prevails  respecting  these  two  birds;  it  having  been  generally 
supposed  that  there  are  three  species,  described  under  names  of  the  tree  lark,  the 
tit-lark  and  the  pipit-lark.  The  true  origin  of  this  confusion  Ym^  never  yet  been 
pointed  out,  although  it  has  long  been  shown  that  one  of  these'birds  was  multi- 
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plied  into  two  species.  Our  later  writers  supposed  the  proviucial  name  "  pipit*' 
or  "  pipit-lark,"  to  signify  the  meadow-pipit,  (An/hux  pratensis)  in  its  winter 
plumage,  |ind  the  term  "  tit-lark"  they  referred  to  the  same  species  in  its  summer 
garb.  This  application,  however,  of  the  two  provincial  names  is  incorrect ;  the 
"  tit- lark''  of  bird-fanciers  and  bird-catchers  being  the  tree-lark  or  tree-pipit  (A 
arbareus)  of  naturalists,  while  the  meadow-pipit  (A  pratensis)  of  naturalists  is,  at 
all  seasons,  and  in  every  state  of  plumage,  provincially  known  by  the  name  of 
"  pipit,"  or  pipit-lark. — Field^a  Nat.  Mag. 

Squirrels. — A  very  marked  variety,  if  not  a  distinct  species  of  squirrel  exists 
in  England,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  noticed  by  any  author.  It  is  generally 
when  full  grown,  rather  larger  and  stronger  built  than  the  common  squirrel,  the 
fur  is  much  coarser,  and  of  a  very  red  colour,  the  tail  is  more  bushy  an  J  hand- 
some, and  the  ears  are  rounder,  and  not  furoished  with  those  long  hairs  which 
udoni  the  ears  of  the  common  squirrel. 


[We  regret  h>  Htate  that  the  Wood  Cut  which  should  have  occupied  the  blank 
space  In  this  page  of  the  Register  is,  through  the  negligence  of  the  Engra- 
ver, anavuidably  omitted.  The  printing  of  the  present  sheet  was  deferred 
to  the  last  moments  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  thi*  rut  in  time,  but  after  all  no 
other  alternative  remained  to  us  than  to  pl<>dge  ourselves  for  its  appearance 
in  the  next  number.] 


Molluscous  Animals. — The  shell  (Hg.  6)  Clausilia  bidens  is  said  to  be  a 
native  of  Wales  and  Scotland ;  it  is  half  an  inch  long,  pale  brown  colour,  and 
obliquely  striped  with  a  darker  colour  Under  stones  and  in  old  walls,  however, 
another  species,  the  Clausilia  rugosa  (fig.  7)  is  common  enough ;  it  is  about  the 
same  size  as  the  last,  but  instead  of  being  pale  brown,  is  usually  of  a  glossy  black, 
sometimes  grey,  and  often  marked  with  light  lines.  In  slow  running  shallow 
rivers  is  the  Ncritina  fluviatilis,  (fig.  8)  it  is  something  less  than  half  of  an  .inch 
long,  and  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  and  is  usually  found  adhering  to  the  stones. 
The  shell  is  of  a  greenish  or  whitish  colour,  and  variously  chequered  with  spots 
or  bands  of  white,  brown,  purple  or  pink.  The  Limacellus  Unguiculns  (fig  9)  is 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  large  grey  slug,  with  a  yellowish  ridge  down  the 
back,  called  the  Limax  carinatus.  This  shell  is  about  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
and  little  more  than  half  that  in  breadth.  The  Limacellus  Parma  (fig.  10)  is 
about  double  the  size  of  the  last,  and  is  found  in  the  Limax  maximus,  or  dark 
grey  slug.  All  the  genus  Limacellus  are  found  within  such  of  the  slugs  as  have 
a  carinated  ridge  down  the  back,  at  least  on  its  lower  extremity,  and 
none  else.  Thus  the  large  grey  slug,  with  stripes  of  darker  spots,  is  armed 
with  this  internal  testaceous  shield,  but  the  common  black  or  brown  slug 
has  none,  or  the  mere  unformed  rudiments.  In  the  fissures  of  rocks, 
amongst  the  mosses  and  Lichens  which  will  be  found  growing  on  old  apple  trees. 
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and  in  the  crevices  of  the  old  bark  of  many  other  trees,  the  Balapa  fragilki  (II) 
seeks  shelter.  The  shelter  is  abont  a  qaarter  of  an  inch  long,  slender  and  taper- 
ing to  rather  a  sharp  point,  and  of  a  yellowish  horn  colour.  On  dry  banks,  and 
under  stones  in  hilly  places,  is  the  Helix  caperata;  (12)  it  is  nearly  halt  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high,  of  a  dull  yellowish  white  colour,  with 
brown  bands,  and  rather  a  handsome  shell. 

On  the  MAf-FLT. — A  very  mistaken  notion  is  prevalent  in  most  places  with 
regard  to  the  insect  so  well  known  to  fi^iermen  by  the  name  of  the  May-Fly. 
Most  pec^le  imagine  that  the  cadis,  which  is  to  be  found  at  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  every  streamlet,  is  the  May  Fly  in  an  imperfect  or  undeveloped  state. 
Many  fly-fishers,  as  well  as  other  persons,  are  not  aware  of  the  incorrectness  of 
the  supposition.  The  grub  from  which  the  May-fly  is  formed,  is  to  be  found 
under  the  weeds  which  grow  at  the  bottom  of  rivers,  buried  in  a  fine  green  sand, 
and  presenting  in  every  respect  an  accurate  resemblance,  both  in  the  head  and 
tail,  to  the  perfect  fly,  the  growth  of  the  wings  being  indicated  by  small  pointed 
members  like  the  wing-cases  on  the  back  of  an  earwig.  The  cadis  does  not  pre- 
sent either  in  its  head  or  tail  any  similarity  to  the  body  of  the  May-fly,  nor  is 
there  the  slightest  appearance  of  the  growth  of  the  wings.  Numbers  of  cadis 
are  frequently  found  in  places  where  it  is  notorious  that  the  May -fly  never  rises 
at  all.* 

Koos  OF  MooRGAME  — I  was  surprised  the  other  day,  on  examining  the  nests 
of  some  moorgame,  to  find  so  great  a  difference  in  the  eggs,  some  of  which  are 
much  lighter  in  colour,  and  also  very  differently  marked  than  others.  Can  this 
be  owing  to  the  newness  of  the  eggs  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  eggs  grow 
browner  as  they  become  older,  more  particularly  so  from  having  noticed  in  the 
ucst  of  a  Golden  Plover,  which  contained  four  eggs,  that  every  ^g  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent shade.  Perhaps  some  of  your  zoological  correspondents  can  give  a  little 
information  on  this  point  It  perhaps  may  not  be  generally  known  that  a 
Red  Grouse  generally  lays  eight  eggs.  One  person  to  whom  I  spoke  said  be  bad 
seen  many  nests,  and  nearly  all  of  them  contained  eight  eggs.  What  number 
the  Black  Grouse  lays,  I  cannot  tell,  Montagu  says  from  eight  to  fourteen  eggs. 
Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  sea.son,  the  Swallows  and  Cuckoos  arrived 
at  nearly  the  same  time  as  last  year,  the  Swallow  in  particular,  I  saw  within  a 
day  of  the  time  I  noticed  it  last  year,  viz. :  the  2<>th  of  April. — Mancdnibnsis. 

Mason  Wasps. — During  this  month  several  species  of  the  solitary  wasps  and 
bocs  excavate  holes  in  which  to  deposit  their  eggs.  The  mouth  of  those  holes 
they  afterwards  close  up,  to  preserve  their  offspring  secure  from  the  attacks  of 
enemies  until  the  following  spring,  when  they  open  the  holes  aild  come  out  in 
the  perfect  winged  state.  This  business  is  not,  howi  ver,  confined  to  September, 
but  in  July  and  August  these  processes  are  carried  on,  as  may  be*  seen  by  an  at- 
tentive observer.  In  July  last,  a  species  of  the  mason  wasp,  OdyneruSf  was  ob- 
ser\'ed  by  us  to  have  excavated  a  hole  in  the  hard  mortar  of  some  stones  which 
were  thrown  together  in  ChatRworth  gardens.  The  hole  was  so  small  as  scarcely 
to  allow  her  to  turn  in  it  She  must  have  been  at  amazing  pains  to  give  it  a 
smooth  finish.  It  is  usually  thought  these  wasps  deposit  two  eggs.  We  did  not 
perceive  any  in  the  present  instance,  but  there  were  five  green  caterpillars  alive, 
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which  were  evidently  intended  for  the  food  of  the  young  when  hatched.  Unfor- 
tunately the  nest  was  destroyed  before  we  had  an  opportnnity  of  minutely  exa- 
mining it  as  we  could  have  wished.  We  endeavoured  to  capture  the  parent,  but 
without  success,  yet  from  its  appearance  we  conclude  it  to  be  the  Odynerus  bifas- 
ciatus,  which  we  apprehend  is  a  very  rare  species. 

Meteorology. — llie  remarkably  severe  frost  on  the  4th  of  August,  was  ai»o- 
ther  proof  of  the  fact,  that  plants  may  be  strongly  frozen,  although  the  air  re- 
mains constantly  several  degrees  above  the  freezing  point  The  kidney  beans, 
and  various  other  productions,  were  materially  injured  at  Chatswortb,  and  other 
places  around,  whilst  the  thermometer,  hanging  against  a  north  wall,  stood  at 
nearly  40  degrees  Fahr.  Probably  the  heat  retained  by  the  bricks  might  consi- 
derably affect  the  mercury,  but  we  have  found  that  the  white  frosts  prevalent  in 
spring  and  early  in  the  autumn  seldom  sink  the  mercury  very  low  in  the  tube, 
since  it  often  stands  aliove  the  freezing  point,  while  at  the  same  time  vegetation 
ha^  met  with  a  complete  stagnation. 

The  amount  of  Sunshine  during  the  month  of  July  is  as  follows  : — 

.  .     I  Morning      I      Evening      I       Total       j      Average  Daily 
'^  I  102  hours.  I    91  hours.      |  193  hours    |  6  hours  13  min.  33  sec. 
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FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Apple  Treiat. — Since  the  various  species  of  caterpillBrs  mentioned  last  month  now  go  into  the 
pnpa  state ;  our  readers  should  follow  the  directions  then  given,  any  time  licfore  the  middle  of 
the  month. 

Buds  pat  in  during  last  month  and  July  will  require  their  bandages  loosening. 

Cherry  Treeg. — If  they  am  infested  with  insects,  follow  thf  directions  given  last  month 
The  Morelhu  will  require  netting,  to  preserve  the  fruit  from  birds.  Those  in  pots  for  forcing, 
if  the  wood  be  ripe,  should  be  placed  under  a  north  wall. 

FigH  on  the  open  walls  being  now  ripe,  refrain  from  watering  till  the  fruit  is  gathered  ;  those 
in  pots  must  still  be  supplied  with  water. 

Goweberry  Trees  Infested  with  caterpillars,  now  the  fruit  is  gathered,  should  be  treated  as 
recommended  last  month. 

Penck  and  Nectarine  Trees. — The  fruit  being  now  ripe,  althongb  infested  with  the  red  spider 
or  other  insects,  all  operations  must  l>e  suspended,  unt  1  after  the  fruifis  gathered.  They  may 
then  be  treated  as  recommended  page  336.  Treat  those  in  pots  in  the  same  manner  as  recom- 
mended for  cherries. 

Pear  Trees;  if  infested  with  the  slimy  Inrva,  dust,  on  a  dry  day,  with  quick  lime,  and,  in  a 
f<  w  days  afterwards,  wash  the  trees  clean  by  means  of  a  liquid.  This  must  be  done  before 
the  fruit  liegins  \o  ripen. 

Plum  Trees,  »f  infested  with  the  Aphis,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gatliered,  use  the  mixture  re- 
commended, page  335.  The  best  time  to  apply  it  is  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  late  in 
the  evening,  fcr,  if  the  sun  shines  bright,  the  leaves  may  suffer  injury. 

Rajfpberrieay  if  troubled  with  the  Aphides,  wash  with  some  soap  suds  and  tobacco-water,  in 
the  proportions  of  one  gallon  of  the  latter  to  four  of  the  former. 

Siran  berries  in  Pots,  keep  free  from  runners;  and  plant  new  beds  on  good  strong  loam. 

Vines  in  Pots  being  now  brought  into  the  vinei^,  will  ripen  their  fruit  at  the  eud  of  January. 
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PART  I. 

ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 


HORTICULTURE.— Article  I. 

ON  CHEMISTRY  AS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  DEVELOPEMENT 

AND  GROWTH  OF  PLANTS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  GARDENERS*  MANUAL. 

It  has  long  been  my  intention  to  write  a  series  of  papers  upon  the 
subject  of  what  is  usually  tennecl  "  Horticultural  Chemistry.**  Here- 
tofore, I  have  not  found  a  favourable  op|)ortunity  of  arranging  the 
multifonn  facts  which  presented  themselves  to  my  mind,  with  that 
methodical  precision  which  the  deep  interest  they  possess  appeared 
to  require.  I  hope,  however,  that  I  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  able 
to  follow  up  the  series  of  Articles  now  commenced,  with  a  few  pre- 
liminary observations. 

The  reasons  which  induce  me  to  enter  that  field  wherein  so  many 
pioneers  of  science  have  broken  ground  before,  are  various.  You 
yourself  have  urged  me  to  the  work,  and  truly  gratified  shall  I  be, 
not  only  to  promote  the  interest  of  your  valuable  periodical,  but  to 
assist  the  young  horticultural  student  in  his  endeavours  to  attain 
some  well-grounded,  definite  ideas,  of  the  stupendous  machinery  that 
is  constantly  at  work  in  every  process  connected  with  his  art  ''I  have 
felt  that,  up  to  the  present  moment,  the  principles  of  vegetable  de- 
velopement  have  been  viewed  through  delusive  media.    Phy.siologisla 
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and  chomists,  in  their  researches,  have  followed  the  old  beaten  track  ; 
they  have  been  almost  wholly  led  by  the  influence  of  authority ;  they 
have  taken  things  for  granted,  upon  the  bare  ipse  dixit  of  some  great 
precursor :  in  a  word,  they  have  failed  to  investigate  or  reflect  for 
themselves.  The  consequences  have  been,  that  little  or  no  advance 
bus  been  made  in  physiological  science  ;  and  those  who  sought  the 
solution  of  phscnomena,  have  been  content  to  ascribe  the  effects  they 
witnessed,  to  causes  having  no  foundation  in  natural  fact.  It  will  bo 
my  chief  object,  as  I  proceed,  to  demonstrate,  that  the  foregoing  state- 
ments are  not  mere  assertions.  I  respect  authority,  and  would  not 
under\'alue  it ;  the  labours  of  a  Lavoisier,  a  Priestley,  a  Du  Hamel, 
a  Davy,  and  a  multitude  of  other  philosophers,  deserve  to  be  held  in 
high  estimation,  for  truly,  "their  works  do  follow  them  ;"  but  I  con- 
tend that  Science  is  retarded  by  that  reverential  deference,  which 
seems  to  yield  implicit  faith  to  the  opinions  of  great  men.  The  very 
diflTcrcnces  that  arc  constantly  found  to  exist,  prove,  to  a  demonstra- 
tion, that  errors  must,  to  nn  equal  extent,  abound.  Some  of  these 
errors  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out ;  and  in  order  to  do  so,  as  well 
as  to  guard  the  reader  against  the  prevalence  of  those  mistaken  no- 
tions heretofore  regarded  as  facts,  I  shall  introduce  the  subject  of 
these  papers  by  an  elucidation  of  several  of  the  leading  Chemical 
and  Physiological  Terms  that  must,  of  necessity,  be  repeatedly  em- 
ployed ;  occasionally  giving  a  plain  and  simple  account  of  the  source 
or  derivation  of  the  terms,  in  order  to  familiarize  the  reader  with  the 
origin  of  the  science  he  studies ;  for  I  am  convinced,  that  nothing 
tends  80  effectually  to  impress  the  memory,  as  a  clear  and  precise 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  whatever  it  undertakes  to  grapple  with. 
The  adjective  word  Chemical  is  clearly  derived  from  Chemistry, 
formerly,  and  perha]>s  more  correctly,  spelt  CAymistry ;  because  it 
was  derived,  either  from  the  Greek  word  x^l^^  (Chumos)  which 
literally  means  juice,  and  from  which  the  word  Chyme  has  been  ob- 
tained ;  or  from  x^^°^  {chumia)  which  may  be  explained  as  the  act 
of  melting,  or  operating  by  heat  upon  solids  or  fluids.  Hence,  the 
art  of  chemistry  includes  every  operation  of  combination,  se])aration, 
liquefaction,  sublimation  or  diffusion,  by  the  agency  of  h^at  or  fire. 
There  is,  however,  some  perplexity  or  confusion  in  the  origin  of  the 
word ;  and  therefore  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Johnson's  quarto  Dictionary :  "  Chymistry,  sub.  fern,  de- 
rived by  some  from  x^t^^t  juice,  or  xvu  to  melt ;  by  others,  from 
an  Oriental  word,  kem^,  black.  According  to  the  etymology,  it  is 
written  with  y  or  e.  Chemistry,  newed  in  the  modem  acceptation 
of  the  term,  that  is,  as  the  agent  of  analyzing  or  combining  material 
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substances,  cannot  be  correctl}^  applied  to  any  body  or  substance 
endowed  with  the  vital  principle.  Thus  Arbuthnot  most  justly  ob- 
serves :  "  Operations  of  Ckymisiry  fall  short  of  vital  force ;  no 
chymist  can  make  milk  or  Mood  of  grass."  I  wish  the  reader,  there- 
fore, most  distinctly  to  understand,  that  whenever  the  wonls  chemical 
or  chemistry  are  employed,  with  reference  to  living  subjects,  it  is 
only  in  conformity  with  custom ;  since  the  idea  is  wholly  disclaimed 
that  any  process,  at  all  identical  with  the  operations  of  man  upon 
dead  or  effete  matter,  is  ever,  in  any  instance,  carried  on  in  the 
vegetable  or  animal  organized  frame,  so  long  as  that  frame  is  actuated 
by,  or  endowed  with,  the  powers  of  life.  On  this  head,  my  ideas 
will  be  more  particularly  explained  in  an  article  upon  the  agency  of 
light. 

Physiology,  physiological,  are  words  derived  from  the  Greek ;  they 
are  highly  appropriate  and  expressive,  ^vcr*;  {phusis)  by  convert- 
ing the  Greek  v  or  u  into  om*  y,  as  is  usually  done,  becomes  physis, 
nature,  and  Xoyoq  (logos)  is  a  speech,  discourse,  or  treatise.  These 
two  Greek  words  united,  form  the  English  word,  physiology,  which 
means,  literally,  a  treatise  or  discourse  of,  or  concerning  nature : 
hence  this  word,  and  Natural  Philosophy,  convey  one  and  the  same 
meaning ;  viz.,  the  science  or  study  of  nature  in  general.  Another 
word  frequently  employed,  and  more  strictly  applicable  to  the  science 
of  horticulture,  is  "  phytology,*'  derived  from  the  two  Greek  nouns, 
<PvTov  [phulon  or  phyion)  a  plant,  and  Tioyo^  (logos)  before  ex- 
plained. Vegetable  physiology,  and  phytology,  are  therefore  nearly 
synonymous,  and  express  the  science  or  study  of  the  nature  of  plants. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  familiarize  these  introductory  terms, 
I  shall  not  here  intrude  upon  your  readers'  time,  by  an  enquiry  into 
the  etymology  and  meaning  of  every  chemical  word  that  may  occur, 
but  confine  myself  at  present  to  three  or  four,  which,  on  all  occasions, 
are  made  use  of  by  those  who  write  or  speak  of  the  components  of 
vegetable  or  animal  structure.  These  terms  are  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
carbon,  and  we  may  add,  azot  or  nitrogen. 

The  word  oxygen  had  its  origin  in  the  famous  Lavoisier,  who 
flourished  just  before  the  period  of  the  firet  French  revolution,  and 
fell  a  victim  to  the  blind  fury  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of  Paris, 
on  the  8th  of  May,  1794.  Having  been  one  of  the  farmers-general, 
he  was  condemned  on  the  charge  of  being  a  conspirator,  and  of  having 
adulterated  the  tobacco  with  water,  and  with  ingredients  obnoxious 
to  the  health  of  the  citizens. 

Lavoisier  thus  expresses  himself  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
word  oxygen  :  "  We  have  given  to  the  base  of  the  respirable  portion 
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of  the  atniosplieiic  air,  the  name  of  oxygen,  from  oji/.-,  acidym, 
and  yuvofxoci,  gignor,  because  one  of  the  most  general  properties  of 
this  base  is  to  form  acids,  by  combining  with  many  diflerent  sub- 
stances." 

Of  Oxygen  as  a  base  but  little  is  known.  It  is  one  of  tbose 
masterful  secrets  which  perhaps  may  never  be  revealed  to  mortal 
mind,  and  therefore  can  never  be  spoken  of  with  too  much  modesty. 
Oxygen  has  been  usually  described  as  a  peculiar  elementary  base,  of 
the  nature  of  which  no  one,  that  I  am  aware  of,  hazarded  a  con- 
jecture, till  Mr.  Hume  (a  chemist  in  Long  Acre,  London)  published 
his  pamphlet,  in  1808,  "Upon  the  identity  of  Silex  (or  pure  flinl) 
and  oxygen.'*  Oxygen  gas  has  been  always  defined  as  an  elastic  aeri- 
form fluid,  consisting  of  oxygen  (the  base)  in  union  with  a  certain 
portion  of  caloric,  or  the  matter  of  heat,  a  term  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  cahr,  heat.  Wishing  to  rest  upon  no  man's  foundation,  and 
equally  disclaiming  the  idea  of  assuming  as  mine  own,  that  which 
has  been  previously  advanced  by  another,  I  still  believe  that,  till  I 
wrote  the  section  upon  "  Water,"  in  the  "  Domestic  Gardeners' 
Manual,"  no  writer  had  ventured  to  hazard  the  conjecture  of  the 
aqueous  origin  of  oxygen  and  of  oxygen  gas.  I  assert  nothing,  and 
require  no  one  to  place  faith,  or  a  blind  unreflecting  confidence  in 
anything  I  may  adduce  as  an  hypothesis;  but  no  man  can  write 
sincerely  except  from  the  conviction  of  his  own  mind.  And  I  doubt 
the  con'cctness  of  all  that  has  been  said,  written,  or  deduced,  from 
experiment,  upon  the  nature  of  oxygen  gas,  and  feel  convinced  that 
it  has  had,  at  all  times,  its  origin  solely  in  the  decomposition  of 
water,  by  the  agency  of  pure  electric  etherial  lights.  I  define  oxygen 
as  a  peculiar  base,  one  of  the  components  of  water ;  and  oxygen  gas, 
as  an  elastic  fluid,  derived  from  water,  by  the  union  of  that  peculiar 
base  with  a  certain  definite  portion  of  pure  solar  fire ;  which  fire  is 
the  one  sole  source  of  all  the  natural  phsenomena  of  attraction  anil 
decomposition.  This  elementar}'  fire  is  identical  with  the  caloric  of 
modem  chemists,  and  exists  throughout  nature,  ever  present  in  one 
or  other  form  or  modification,  but  generally  concealed,  till  excited 
by  some  act  of  percussion,  or  of  chemical  attraction. 

Hydrogen. — ^This  term  also  originated  with  Lavoisier  and  other 
celebrated  French  chemists;  it  was  applied  to  that  peculiar  base  or 
radical  which,  when  in  combination  with  oxygen,  constitutes  water. 
The  word  is  compounded  of  v^up  (tidor)  water,  and  ynvoyueu,  or 
rather  yuvikt  [geino)  I  generate ;  it  indicates  the  generator,  or 
source  of  water.  The  term  hydrogen,  as  was  the  case  with  oxygen, 
designates  the  solid  or  base  ;  and  what  this  is,  is  unknown  to  man. 
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but  hydrogen  gas,  is  an  aciifonu  fluid,  the  liglitost  known  matter, 
perhaps,  of  all  things  that  jiosscss  weight.  It  is  usually  said  to  be  a 
compound  of  the  base,  and  a  certain  definite  proportion  of  caloric,  or 
the  matter  of  heat  My  hypothesis,  or  the  electric  hypothesis,  de- 
scribes it  as  a  solid  base,  electro-cheniically  united  with  a  definite 
proportion  of  solar  etherial  fire,  by  which  its  particles  are  extended 
and  divided,  not,  however,  intersticially,  by  an  act  of  propulsion  or 
separation,  but  by  a  specific,  chemical  action,  whereby  each  particle 
occupies  a  certain  and  vastly  enlarged  space,  but  still  is  identical  in 
its  nature,  a  pure  chemical  compound  of  the  base  and  of  its  subtile, 
all -pervading  solvent 

Carbon,  derived  from  the  Latin  word  car  bo,  burnt  wood,  or  char- 
coal, is  that  peculiar  substance  familiarly  known  as  the  product  of 
the  slow  combustion  of  wood.  This  explanation  is  not,  however, 
strictly  correct,  for  charcoal  is  not  pure  carbon,  since  it  is  found  to 
contain  a  very  large  portion  of  oxygen  and  other  foreign  matters,  to 
the  extent,  perhaps,  of  nearly  one-third.  Pure  carbon  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  product  of  combustion,  nor  throughout  nature  unless  it 
be  in  the  diamond.  It  is  said,  however,  to  exist,  ready  formed,  in 
vegetables;  but  to  obtain  it,  chemists  are  obliged  to  "subject  them  to 
the  action  of  fire,  at  first  moderate,  and  afterwards  very  strong,  to 
drive  off  the  last  portions  of  water,  which  adhere  very  obstinately." 
The  reader  is  requested  to  notice  this  extract  from  Lavoisier ;  and 
to  remark  that  the  ready  formed  charcoal  of  vegetable  substances  is 
only  to  be  detected  by  the  operation  of  fire.  The  fact  thus  laid  bare 
will  lead  to  very  important  results,  as  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to 
prove  hereafter.  I  now  content  myself  by  observing,  that  the  sub- 
stance generally  understood  by  the  tenn  carbon  is  charcoal,  a  pro- 
duct of  combustion  that  contains  a  portion  of  oxygen;  a  further 
dose  of  which  converts  the  charcoal  into  an  elastic  gaseous  fiuid  called 
carbonic  acid.  Pure  carbon  has  never  yet  been  decomposed,  it  is 
therefore  considered  a  simple  elementary  substance,  and  unless  the 
diamond  be  its  type,  it  has  not  as  yet  been  discovered  in  a  free,  un- 
combined  state. 

Azot  or  Nitrogen  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  atmospheric  air,  and 
also  of  the  nitric  and  nitrous  acid.  The  former  term  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  privative  letter  or  particle,  a,  implying  a  destruction  or 
deprivation  of,  and  fw))  (Zoe)  life,  and  the  latter  from  nr^v  {nitron 
whence  nitrum  Latin)  nitre,  or  nitrate  of  potasse,  saltpetre ;  and 
ynm  I  generate,  before'  described.  Nitrogen,  or  nitrigen,  expresses 
a  product  from  nitre,  or  rather  nitric  acid ;  because  this  peculiar  gas 
may  be  procured  by  the  decomposition  of  that  acid.     It  is  a  curious 
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and  interesting  fact^  that  the  bland  atmospbcric  air  whicb  we  breatlie» 
and  the  corrosive  acid,  known  familiarly  as  aqua-fortis,  contain  che- 
mically, the  same  constituents,  namely,  azot  or  nitrogen,  and  oxygen. 
In  the  air,  the  proportions  of  azotic  gas  and  of  oxygen  gas  are  about 
79  parts  of  the  former,  and  21  parts  of  the  latter,  both  by  measure. 
In  nitric  acid  they  are  calculated  to  exist  in  the  proportion  of  26 
parts  by  weight  of  nitrogen,  to  74  parts  of  oxygen. 

I  shall  reserve  what  I  have  to  remark  upon  the  qualities  of  the 
various  substances  or  products  above  described,  and  the  agencies  in 
which  they  are  employed ;  because  I  conceive  that  elementary  in- 
struction is  more  effectually  conveyed  by  the  exemplification  of  facts, 
than  by  copious,  dry  detail. 


ARTICLE  II. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  SEA-CALE  (CRAMBE  MARATIMA). 

Br  MR.  MOSES  BEI8TOW, 

Gardetier  to  C.  G.  Munday,  Esq.  Burton,  Leicestersfure. 

This  plant,  although  a  native  of  this  countiy,  and  found  growing  in 
the  sand  on  most  of  our  southern  shores,  has  not,  so  far  as  can  be 
traced,  been  in  use  as  a  diimer  vegetable  more  than  a  century.  The 
first  account  of  its  being  sold  in  the  market  is  in  1753.  About  1767, 
Dr.  Lettsom  cultivated  it  at  Grove  Hill,  and  brought  it  into  general 
notice  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  Romans  do  not  appear 
to  have  attempted  its  culture  in  their  gardens,  though  they  made  use 
of  it  on  occasions  of  long  voyages  at  sea,  storing  it  in  old  oil  barrels, 
which  were  kept  air-tight.  In  Ireland,  this  plant  was  cultivated  in 
the  gardens,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  about  1764.  When 
the  seeds  were  sown,  they  covered  them  with  a  good  thickness  of 
gravel ;  and  it  was  then  the  practice  to  boil  it  in  two  separate  waters, 
it  being  supposed  to  be  impregnated  with  a  considerable  portion  of 
salt.  There  are  now  but  few  gardens  of  importance,  either  in  this 
country  or  Ireland,  where  Sea  Cale  is  not  grown.  It  is  a  plant  of 
very  easy  culture,  and  is  always  eaten  in  a  blanched  state.  Many 
different  methods  have  been  practised,  most  of  which,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  have  answered.  Where  there  is  no  intention  of  forcing 
it  early,  many  persons  cover  the  stools  pretty  deep  with  sand  or  coal 
iishes,  placing  a  stick  against  each  root,  as  a  guide  to  cut  the  young 
shoots,  previous  to  their  appearance  above  the  surface.  Others  mix 
an  equal  portion  of  well  decayed  manure  with  the  coal  ashes,  and  in 
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the  absenc<;  of  that  inaterial,  road  saud,  which  contaius  a  good  portion 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  they  sprinkle  a  little  salt,  perhaps  about 
half  or  three  quarters  of  a  pound  to  each  square  yard.  Some  place 
pots  or  boxes  over  the  crowns,  on  the  top  of  this  covering  of  ashes, 
&c.  Others  place  them  without  the  use  of  any  covering  of  ashes, 
&c.  merely  laying  a  portion  of  sand  upon  the  crown  within  the  pot, 
to  keep  the  blanched  shoots  clean.  When  it  is  required  to  be  gra- 
dually forced,  the  crowns  are  covered  with  large  pots,  either  made  for 
the  purpose,  or  common  garden  pots  inverted,  the  draining  hole 
being  stopped,  and  the  whole  covered  with  leaves  and  litter.  If  pots 
cannot  be  readily  obtained,  boxes  will  answer  equally  well.  Some, 
however,  consider  either  pots  or  boxes  unneccssai'y,  and  merely  cover 
the  roots,  about  three  feet  thick,  with  leaves  or  litter.  Others  take 
up  the  roots,  and  either  plant  them  in  boxes,  or  plunge  them  in  the 
old  bark  or  soil,  in  a  pit,  frame,  or  house,  where  they  will  receive  a 
moderate  heat,  or  even  in  a  dark  cellar  where  they  will  be  free  from 
frost.  By  this  system  they  will  produce  pretty  well,  with  but  little 
trouble ;  but  many  roots  are  destroyed  every  year.  The  usual  method 
of  propagation  is  by  seed,  which,  I  think,  is  the  best,  although  many 
give  preference  to  planting  small  portions  of  the  root,  cut  into  lengths 
of  from  three  to  five  inches,  to  be  planted  in  drills,  like  potatoe  sets, 
about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April.  Others  prefer  that 
the  sets  should  not  exceed  an  inch  long.  One  sjstem  adopted  by 
those  who  prefer  raising  from  seeds,  is  to  sow  the  seeds  thinly  on 
a  bed,  in  an  open  situation,  and,  when  the  plants  have  formed  a  few 
of  the  first  leaves,  to  take  them  carefully  up,  and  shorten  the  roots  to 
about  eight  inches  long,  planting  them  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and 
nine  inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows,  in  ground  previously 
prepared  for  the  puri)ose,  placing  the  crowns  about  two  inches  below 
the  surface.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  they  may  be  forced,  and 
at  tile  end  of  two  years,  every  other  plant  in  eacli  row  may  be  taken 
up  and  planted  in  any  other  situation  eighteen  inches  apart.  Others 
object  to  forcing  the  first  year,  and  also  to  transplanting ;  they  prefer 
sowing  the  seeds  in  the  situations  where  the  plants  are  to  stand  regu- 
larly. Having  divided  the  ground  into  beds  four  feet  wide,  with 
alleys  eighteen  inches  wide,  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  every  way, 
sow  a  few  seeds  in  a  circle  of  about  four  inches  diameter,  and  as  soon 
as  they  have  made  three  or  four  leaves,  thin  them  out,  leaving  only 
three  of  the  best  plants  in  a  triangular  form,  which  by  some  are 
forced  the  fii*st  year,  by  others  the  second,  and  by  others  not  until 
the  third  year.  All  agree  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  viz.,  that  it 
should  be  light  and  sandy,  well  trenched,  and,  if  very  wet,  well 
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drained.    The  method  I  recommend,  has  ausvsered  perfectly  to  my 
satisfaction,  and  to  that  of  my  employers. 

In  sowing  the  seed,  select  a  plot  of  good  light  sandy  soil,  ia  a 
situation  most  convenient  to  convey  a  proper  supply  of  dung,  be- 
ginning  in  December  to  dig  the  ground,  at  least  two  feet  deep,  and 
to  give  a  good  supply  of  rotten  manure.  If  the  ground  be  not 
naturally  deep  and  light,  it  must  be  made  so  artificially,  by  adding 
vegetable  mould  and  sand.  If  the  situation  be  low  and  wet,  it  mast 
be  well  di*ained,  for  much  depends  upon  the  dryness  of  the  boitoui, 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  ground  being  tlms  prepared,  in  the 
begitming  of  February,  commence  sowing  the  seed,  draw  two  drills, 
about  an  inch  deep,  and  one  foot  asunder ;  then  leaving  a  space  of 
three  feet,  draw  two  more  drills,  one  foot  asunder,  and  proceed  thus 
until  sufficient  drills  are  prepared  for  the  seeds  intended  to  be  sown. 
Scatter  the  seeds  thinly  in  these  drills,  and  cover  them  with  soil,  not 
deeper  than  one  inch.  Keep  the  ground  fi'ec  from  weeds,  and  the 
plants  will  soon  be  up^ 

Thinning  the  Plants. — When  they  have  made  three  or  four  leaves, 
let  ihem  be  thinned  out  to  one  foot  asunder.  And  if  they  be  kept 
clean  during  summer,  they  will  by  the  autumn  have  become  very 
fine  plants,  and  be  quite  fit  for  forcing. 

Forcihg, — ^In  the  month  of  November,  strip  ofT  all  the  leaves  from 
Uie  cVowns  of  the  plants ;  then  take  soine  quick  lime,  and  scatter  it 
upon,  and  round  about  the  crowns,  to  destroy  any  slugs  that  may 
have  taken  shelter  about  them.  Afterwards  dig  out  of  the  three  f(-et 
space,  betwixt  every  two  rows,  a  trench  two  feet  wide,  and  deep 
enough  to  supply  soil  to  cover  the  crowns  of  the  plants  in  the  two 
rows  sik  inches  deep.  If  the  ground  be  strong,  the  soil  of  the 
tl'enchcs  should  be  wheeled  out,  instead  of  being  thrown  upon  the 
crowns,  and  the  plants  should  be  covered  with  old  bark  or  light  soil. 
When  this  is  done,  pots  may  either  be  placed  over  the  crowns  or*not, 
at  tlie  o])tion  of  the  cultivator,  as  the  shoots  will  grow  very  clear  and 
fine  without  being  covered  with  jwts.  Procure  a  quantity  of  dung 
from  the  stable,  and  fill  up  the  trenches,  covering  the  crowns,  and 
making  the  whole  one  level  surface,  at  least  eighteen  inches  above 
the  top  of  the  crowns,  which  will  give  a  thickness  of  two  feet  of  dung, 
where  the  trenches  are  made.  If  dung  cannot  be  conveniently  ob- 
tained, leaves  will  answer  the  puri)ose  very  well,  but  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  thickness  to  two  feet  over  the  crowns,  or  two  feet 
six  inches  in  the  trenches.  In  severe  weather,  if  there  be  a  deficiency 
of  warmth,  more  duiig  or  leaves  might  be  added.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  to  cover  all  the  rows  with  dung  at  once,  but  two  or  four. 
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according  to  the  supply  required ;  and  at  the  end  of  every  fortnight, 
other  two  might  he  covered,  until  the  whole  were  done.  The  first 
rows  will  he  ready  for  use  towards  Christmas,  and  the  succeeding 
ones  would  continue  until  Asparagus  was  ready  in  the  open  ground. 
I  recommend  sowing  ahout  every  third  or  fourth  year,  and  destroy- 
ing the  old  plants ;  for  although  they  would  possihiy  continue  hear- 
ing for  twenty  years,  the  produce  of  the  young  plants  is  so  very 
superior,  that  it  will  scarcely  hear  a  comparison  with  that  of  the  old. 


ARTICLE  III. 

REMEDIES  FOR  MILDEW  ON  FRUIT  TREES. 

BY  MR.  W.  TOWN8END. 

Of  all  the  diseases  to  which  trees  are  suhject,  I  know  of  no  one  no 
rapid  in  its  progress,  or  so  fatal  in  its  effects,  as  the  mildew.  So 
soon  as  it  appears  on  the  tree,  vegetation  ceases,  and  in  a  few  days  it 
is  wholly  covered,  if  its  progi'css  he  not  stopped.  Men  of  science  are 
hut  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  or  cause  of  this  disease,  and  still 
less  with  a  proper  remedy.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  species  of  fungus. 
Rather  than  notice  the  varying,  and  in  many  instances,  contradictory 
opinions  of  writers  on  this  subject,  I  will  state  the  result  of  several 
experiments  made  with  a  view  of  finding  some  economical  preventive 
for  this  disease.  In  tlie  spring  of  last  year,  I  washed  part  of  my 
trees  with  lime  water,  thinking  that  if  the  disease  were  caused  hy  in- 
sects, it  would  be  the  means  of  destroying  them.  Such  was  not  the 
case,  however,  for  it  again  made  its  appearance  upon  them,  as  well 
as  upon  those  that  were  not  washed.  The  lime  and  water  being 
again  employed  with  considerable  force  against  the  trees  for  a  few 
successive  evenings,  when  the  disease  first  made  its  appearance,  it 
was  entirely  eradicated ;  consequently  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
washing  the  trees,  when  in  a  dormant  state,  is  of  no  utility  in  de- 
stroying the  mildew. 

Mr.  Harrison  recommends  that  the  following  ingredients  be  applied 
just  before  the  bloom  expands.  Having  first  sprinkled  the  tree  with 
water,  it  should  be  dusted  over  (particularly  the  young  shoots) 
with  common  sulphur,  mixed  with  a  little  Scotch  snufT  and  tobacco 
dust.  This  was  found  an  effective  remedy,  when  applied  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  disease,  but  when  applied  to  ti*ees  in  a  healthful 
state,  it  apparently  had  no  eflect,  for  the  mildew  appeared  on  the 
young  shoots  a  few  days  after  its  application.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  jneventive  yet  discovered. 

Mr.  Spuchler  says  two  ounces  of  gveen  soaj),  one  ounce  of  turpen- 
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tine^  and  one  ounce  of  flower  of  sulphur  mixed  together^  and  a  gallon 
of  boiling  water  poured  upon  them,  the  whole  being  worked  well  toge- 
ther to  cause  the  ingredients  to  incorporate,  should  be  applied  iu  the 
same  manner  as  the  preceding,  being  gently  stirred  during  the  time 
of  using,  to  prevent  the  sulphur  from  subsiding.  This  has  also  the 
same  effect  as  Mr.  Harrison's  plan.  I  have  tried  the  effects  of  lime 
and  water,  and  sulphur  water,  and  soft  soap  and  water  applied  with 
force  against  the  trees  when  the  disease  appeared,  and  continued  till 
they  were  entirely  clean,  which  happened  in  a  few  days.  Water 
alone,  if  applied  by  a  powerful  engine,  and  early  in  the  afternoon,  is 
an  effective  remedy,  but  it  must  be  regularly  applied  until  the  disease 
be  eradicated.  Water  also  invigorates  the  tree,  acting  as  a  watering 
to  its  roots ;  yet  if  applied  too  eai^ly  in  the  afternoon,  it  causes  the 
leaves  to  assume  a  brownisk  appearance,  but  otherwise  it  does  the 
trees  no  injury. 

Some  of  these  experiments  are  attended  with  a  deal  of  labour  and 
expense,  where  wall  trees  are  extensively  cultivated,  while  others  are 
so  simple  that  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  ridiculed  by  many. 
However,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  from  actual  practice,  the  latter  ai*c 
both  simple  and  efficacious.  The  result  of  them  will  perhaps  be 
questioned  by  almost  every  individual ;  yet  I  believe  that  few,  if  any, 
will  be  more  suq^rised  at  the  issue  than  I  have  been,  after  a  fair  trial. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  SWEET  AND  BITTER  HERBS. 

(  Continued  from  page  390.) 

Rosemary. — Rosemarinus  officinalis  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  a  na- 
tive of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  was  cultivated  here  in  1548.  It 
yields,  by  distillation,  a  light  pale  essential  oil,  of  great  fragrance, 
and  which  is  imparted  to  rectified  spirit.  It  is  the  herb  used  in  the 
manufactory  of  Hungary  water.  It  grows  wild  in  great  abundance 
in  Italy,  Spain,  Provence  and  Languedoe.  In  the  latter  place,  it 
grew  so  abundantly  about  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the  inhabitants 
used  scarcely  any  other  thing  for  fuel,  and  the  perfume  is  said  to 
have  been  perceptible  at  sea,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  twenty  miles. 
It  was  formerly  woven  into  coronets,  and  wore  at  weddings  as  emble» 
niatical  of  fidelity.  It  was  much  used  at  funerals  as  a  token  of  re- 
membrance. Rosemary  tea  is  drank  for  head-ache,  and  is  used  by 
jiersons  of  weak  nerves.  It  was  of  great  esteem  among  the  Roman 
Physicians.     In  this  country,  the  sprigs  were  formerly  stuck  into 
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beef  while  roasting,  which  were  said  to  give  the  meat  a  very  pleasant 
flavour.  Culture, — ^It  is  readily  propagated  by  slips  and  cuttings, 
which  may  be  taken  off  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  planted  in  any 
lean  dry  soil,  or  in  any  rubbish  of  old  buildings,  where,  if  the  situa- 
tion be  a  sheltered  one,  it  will  thrive  for  many  years  without  being 
damaged  by  the  cold  of  our  winters. 

Rue. — Ruta  graveoleus  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe^  and 
was  cultivated  here  in  1562.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.it 
was  called  Herbegrace,  or  Herb  of  Grace,  because  it  was  used  for 
sprinkling  holy  water ;  indeed  in  many  places  it  still  bears  the  same 
name.  The  ancients  employed  this  herb  in  various  superstitious 
practices ;  they  believed  that,  if  stolen  from  a  neiglibom-'s  garden,  it 
would  prosper  the  better.  The  Greeks  used  Rue  and  Parsley  as  a 
border  for  their  gardens.  According  to  Pliny,  it  was  taken  in 
wine  to  cure  the  head-ache,  the  juice  of  it  was  also  considered  an  an- 
tidote against  the  bite  or  sting  of  any  venomous  creatures.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  strengthening  the  sight;  and  many  other 
excellent  properties  were  ascribed  to  it.  Culture, — ^It  is  propa- 
gated by  slips  and  cuttings,  in  March  and  April,  and  is  of  the  very 
easiest  culture,  thriving  in  almost  any  soil,  providing  the  situation  be 
sheltered  from  cutting  winds,  and  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Saoe. — Salvia  officinalis  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  was 
cultivated  here  about  1597.  Its  generic  name,  Salvia,  is  derived  from 
the  word  Salvus,  on  account  of  its  healing  qualities.  The  English 
name  is  borrowed  from  the  French  word  S€Lge ;  which  signifies  Wise, 
from  the  supposed  property  this  herb  possesses  of  strengthening  the 
memory,  and  rendering  people  wise.  The  Dutch  dry  their  sage- 
leaves  to  resemble  tea;  for  which  they  collect  not  only  those  of  their 
own  growth,  but  great  quantities  from  the  south  of  France.  They 
pack  them  in  cases,  and  exchange  them  for  tea  with  the  Chinese. 
Sage  leaves  were  formerly  much  used  in  making  cheese,  but  this 
practice  is  now  nearly  discontinued. 

It  was  formerly  much  used  in  medicine,  the  leaves  and  tops  for  de- 
bility and  relaxation  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems ;  in  weak- 
ness of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  an  antiscorbutic.  It  is  said  to  pos- 
sess many  other  excellent  properties,  but  it  is  chiefly  used  in  this 
country  for  sauces,  and  in  stuffings  for  meat. 

Culture, — All  the  varieties  may  be  propagated  by  slips  and  cut- 
tings, in  April  or  May.  Cut  them  ofif  about  six  inches  long,  and 
let  them  be  planted  either  six  inches  apart  in  a  bed,  or  in  any  other 
way,  which  may  be  most  convenient.  They  will  succeed  in  almost 
any  soil  or  situation.  A  fresh  plantation  will  require  to  be  made 
every  three  or  four  years  at  farthest. 
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Savory.— There  are  two  species  of  Savory  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens, the  summer,  Satuveja  hortensis,  and  the  winter,  S.  Mountana. 
The  fonner  is  a  hardy  annual^  a  native  of  Italy^  and  has  been  cul- 
tivated ever  since  1652.  The  latter,  a  native  of  the  south  of  France 
and  Italy,  was  cultivated  a  century  before,  or  perhaps  much  earlier. 
Savory  was  used  by  the  Romans  as  a  spice,  to  give  warmth  to  let- 
tuce and  other  cool  salads ;  and  also  for  many  purposes  in  medicine. 

.  Culture. — Sow  the  seeds  of  the  summer  Savory  in  April,  on  a 
warm  border  of  light  sandy  soil,  either  in  a  bed  or  otherwise,  as  most 
convenient.  Gather  for  drying  just  before  it  comes  into  flower.  The 
winter  Savory  may  be  i*aised  from  seeds,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
annual  or  summer  species;  but  the  more  usual  way  is  by  slips,  or  by 
dividing  the  plant,  in  March  or  April,  to  be  either  planted  in  beds 
nine  inches  or  one  foot  apart,  or  in  a  single  row  as  an  edging,  in 
which  case  they  may  be  planted  pretty  close. 

Tansy. — Tanacetum  vulgaris  is  a  native  of  Britain,  growing 
plentifully  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Derwent,  and  the  sandy  banks 
of  many  other  rivers.  The  juice  of  the  young  leaves  was  formerly 
used  in  puddings,  to  which  it  imparted  a  very  pleasant  flavour.  It  is 
now  very  larely  used  for  domestic  purposes,  although  our  forefathers 
considered  it  a  very  necessary  ingredient  to  mix  with  their  cakes  of 
bread,  to  be  eaten  during  Lent.  This  herb  was  thoughr  to  be  useful 
in  relieving  the  stomach  of  phlegm,  occasioned  by  constant  fish  diet, 
and  for  removing  flatulency.  It  was  also  considered  of  service  in  many 
other  diseases.  Culture. — It  is  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots  and 
planting  them  out  in  any  common  garden  soil,  in  the  open  part  of 
the  garden,  either  in  spring  or  autumn. 

Thyme  grows  most  abundantly,  in  its  natural  state,  in  the  South 
of  Europe.  Greece  was  celebrated  for  its  thyme,  on  account  of  the 
excellent  honey  which  it  afforded.  The  Romans  made  great  use  of 
thyme  in  medicine.  It  yields  a  species  of  camphor,  in  distillation 
with  water.  The  culinary  use  of  it  is  principally  for  broth  and 
ragouts.  In  Spain,  they  infuse  it  in  the  pickle  with  which  they 
preserve  their  Olives.  Culture. — ^The  common  Thyme  is  propagated 
by  seeds,  which  may  be  sown  in  March  or  April ;  or  by  a  division  of 
the  root.  Plant  out  the  slips  in  a  bed,  or  other  situation  as  may  be 
thought  proper.  The  licmon  Thyme  is  usually  ])ropagated  in  this 
maimer,  and  thrives  best  in  a  light  dry  sandy  soil.  Gather  both 
sorts  for  drying  as  soon  as  ihey  come  into  flower. 
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ARTICIiE  V. 

* 

ON  THE  REGULARITY  OF  HEAT  AND  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL, 
Effected  by  Witty^s  Patent  Gas  Furnace. 

m 

BY    MR.    I.    CHANTER,    CHEYNE    WALK.    CHELSEA. 

In  your  Magazine,  page  315,  of  the  present  volume,  there  is  an  at- 
tempted description  of  Mr,  Witty  s  Patent  Gas  Furnace,  but  your 
correspondent,  Mr,  Wm,  Grey,  quite  mistakes  the  subject,  and  his 
description  is  not  by  any  means  calculated  to  gratify  your  subscriber 
in  Sussex,  E.  Ebury.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
smoke  evaporating  from  the  fire,  nor  does  it  stagnate.  This  is  an 
erroneous  description  of  the  power  of  this  much  celebrated  furnace, 
and  surely  Mr.  Grey  can  never  have  witnessed  the  furnace  properly 
in  action,  or  the  one  alluded  to  must  have  been  erected  contrary  to 
Mr.  Witty  s  principle.  The  gas  furnace  is  now  getting  into  general 
use,  not  only  for  horticultural  purposes,  but  in  its  endless  application 
to  the  arts  and  manufactures,  from  the  metropolis  to  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  above  500  have  been  erected  since  Jan- 
uary 1832,  and  considerable  nnmbers  are  now  being  erected,  I  will 
give  you  a  description,  borne  out  by  twenty  of  the  most  eminent 
horticulturists  in  the  kingdom,  who  have  them  in  use.  "  The  gas 
furnace  is  a  combination  ofgreat  chemical  and  mechanical  knowledge, 
and  was  invented  by  Mr.  Witty,  the  civil  engineer.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  a  carbonizing  plate  or  shelf  constructed,  on  which  the 
coal  is  submitted  to  two  processes,  viz,  carbonization  and  combustion. 
Over  the  carbonizing  plate  is  fonned  an  arch  of  fire  tile,  or  Stour- 
bridge brick ;  the  arch  radiates  sufficient  heat  to  produce  a  powerful 
effect  upon  the  coal,  which  instantly  gives  out  plentiful  streams  of 
carburretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  gas  being  thus  formed  at  a  high 
temperature,  is  immediately  inflamed  by  a  due  proportion  of  atmos- 
pheric air  rushing  through  the  heated  coke  at  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace, which,  meeting  the  gas,  produces  a  brilliant  and  lasting  fire, 
and  from  its  purity  of  flame  prevents  soot  from  lodging  in  the  flues, 
if  common  attention  be  given  at  the  first  lighting;  and  it  can  be 
kept  in  for  months  together  without  relighting,  if  required.  It 
appears  that  Mr.  Grey  laboured  under  an  error,  arising  from  the 
mismanagement  of  the  furnace  to  which  he  alludes,  since  nothing  can 
possibly  work  better,  or  produce  so  great  and  beneficial  an  effect  as 
the  Gas  Furnace,  if  erected  and  worked  according  to  Mr  Witty  s  di- 
rections, whether  applied  to  flues  or  hot  water  boilers.  In  proof  of 
which,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  a  list  of  testimonials,  in  a  book  now  sent 
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you,  with  a  drawing  of  its  construction,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
reports  of  Messrs.  Wilinot  of  Isleworth,  M*  Intosb,  Clareniont,  and 
other  practical-  and  celebrated  horticulturalists,  which  must  convince 
you  of  the  gi*eat  importance  and  utility  of  this  furnace  for  all  purposes. 
The  great  injury  and  annoyance  arising  to  conservaXories,  gardens, 
and  neighbouring  dwellings,  under  all  preceding  constructions  of  fur- 
naces or  stoves,  arc,  by  this  invention,  wholly  and  most  perfectly  re- 
moved.    In  the  interior,  under  the  highest  temperature  ever  re- 
quired, the  heat  is  genial  and  bland;  no  particle  of  smoke  or  suffo- 
cating vapour  is  perceptible  to  the  senses,  or  by  those  tests  which 
can,   under  such  circumstances,   be  applied.    The  flue  has  been 
opened,  and  at  80  degs.  appeal's  to  c/gftitain  or  convey  nothing  but  a 
perfectly  sweet  moist  heat;  nothin^^scapes  from  the  chimney  but  a 
inU-JmMWJlf|bly  ca0^c  acid  gas,  as  pale  and  as  harm- 
less as  the  steam  from  thcTOKste  pipe  of  an  engine.     A  similar  rehef 
from  nuisances,  and  from  muclrWcrveater  injury,  is  obtained  by  the 
adoption  of  this  furnace  in  delicate  infe^|ufactures,  in  dying,  bleaching, 
washing,  brewing,  &c.  &c.  and  in  chemreHl^manufactures.    With 
regard  to  the  profit  arising  from  a  diminishecHLgonsumption  of  fuel, 
the  advantage,  varying  from  one  quarter  to  one-tn^^^>  is  common  to 
all  cases  whatever,  from  the  domestic  stove  to  the  vast^liPg^'^^  whicD, 
in  their  operation,  render  die  mines  of  our  country  almol^^  ^  valuable 
as  its  surface. 

In  order  to  justify  the  foregoing  statement,  it  will  be  neAJ^ssary  to 
refer  to  former  usages,  and  point  out  whence  the  present  ad^Bj*'^*^^* 
arise.  The  common  furnace  has  usually  consisted  of  a  larg^K^S^  ' 
which  formed  the  floor  and  support  of  the  fire,  and  it  was  gei^fcp  • 
surmounted  by  an  arch  or  boiler,  or  any  body  to  be  heated.  Ic^^ 
quently,  but  not  always,  had  two  doors,  one  to  admit  the  fuel,^ 
other  to  facilitate  the  stoking,  and  to  draw  the  ashes;  but  this  ex]^^ 
I  sive  extent  of  grate  admits  too  much  air,  by  which  the  fire  is  k9£^ 

below  the  temperature  required  to  consume  the  smoke;  and  omittin^^ 
all  consideration  of  the  clouds  of  smoke   vomited  during  the  first 
kindling  and  raising  the  fire,  a  similar  emission  of  clouds  occur 
whenever  a  fresh  supply  of  fuel  is  required,  until  the  parts  of  the' 
coal,  which  sublime  in  dense  smoke  and  soot,  are  dispersed  in  nuis- 
ance and  waste.     The  great  cause  of  this  is,  that  the  moment  the 
door  of  the  furnace  is  thrown  open,  a  vast  rush  of  cold  air  sweeps 
under  the  boiler,  or  through  the  flues,  and  carries  away  the  heat; 
then  tlie  cold,  raw,  or  perhaps  wet  coal  is  thrown  into  the  centre 
of  the  fire,  which  reduces  the  temperature,  destroying  in  one  moment 
all  the  effect  required,  liberating  the  product  of  the  coal  in  an  imper- 
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feet  slnte  at  a  low  temperauiie,  anil  lliiis  proilucing  votinnes  of  tliii'k 
amoke,  wbicb,  when  once  fonncd,  it  becomes  impossible  lo  burn , 
except  at  a  temperature  that  will  melt  iron,  which  is  staled  to  be 
3000  degrees,  and  this  of  course  would  require  an  amazing  quantity 
of  fuel.  In  Witty's  Patent  Gas  Furnace,  a  certain  proportion,  say 
about  a  third  only,  of  Uie  floor  consists  of  a  grate,  [a]  between  which 
and  the  feeder,  (6)  an  inclined  plane  is  placed,  (c)  at  an  angle  of 
30  or  40  degrees:  instead  of  thccommon  door  or  doors,  a  sulficieni 
orifice  is  well  fitted  by  an  iron  box,  (tf)  the  part  of  which,  nearest 
the  fire,  is  left  open  in  the  form  of  a  hopper  or  feeder,  to  receive  the 
charge  of  fuel. — A  flap  is  closeil  upon  the  fuel,  and  it  is  pushed  forwant 
on  the  inclined  plane  by  a  smaller  box,  or  square  piston  (e),  fitted 
witliin  the  hinder  part  of  the  Jai'ge  box,  moved  hy  a  screw,  by  which 
it  is  brought  back  toils  first  position  when  a  fresh  supply  is  ret^uircd. 
An  arch  ofbrickwork  (f)  covered  by  the  best  non-conductors  of  heat, 
)-nch,aa  powdered  charcoal,  or  sawdust,  &c.  surmounts llie  plane,  and 
leads  to  the  flue,  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  boiler,  or  to  the  body  to  be 


heated.  A  breastwork  of  brick  behind  (j)  projecting  a  little  over  the 
grate,  gives  a  proper  direction  lo  the  current  of  air  riiiiig  through  the 
fire.  This  arrangement  being  completed,  a  fire  is  made  on  the  grate ; 
the  plane  is  covered  with  fuel,  and  the  mouth  well  closed;  the  plane 
and  the  arch  are  thus  converted  into  a  retort.  The  heat  of  the  fire, 
and  of  the  hot  air  rising  through  it,  which  is  strongly  reverber.itod 
from  the  arch,  promotes  the  distillation  of  the  nearer  portions  of  the 
fuel;  the  vapours  or  gases,  as  they  rise,  are  whirled  into  the  current 
towards  the  fiuc,  and  meeting  with  the  rush  of  heated  air  thi-ough 
he  fire,  are  inflamed  and  comjiletely  consumed.     Tliis  process  con- 
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tiniies  till  ihe  coal  is  perfectly  coked.  When  a  supply  is  required, 
fresh  coal  is  placed  in  the  feeder,  and  thrust  on  by  the  screw  and 
box,  which  thus  pushes  forward  the  coke  on  the  plane,  till  it  falls  on 
the  grate,  and  then  serves  to  distil  and  coke  the  new  quantity. 

It  is  evident  that  the  advantages'of  this  new  furnace  are  very  great, 
as  the  numerous  testimonials  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  Chanter,  the 
present  proprietor,  abundantly  prove,  and  to  which  we  may  append 
our  own  experience,  having  erected  some  at  Chatsworth.    The  com- 
mand of  heat  is  much  greater,  with  less  trouble,  and  the  anno}'ance 
from  smoke,  for  the  most  part,  is  removed.     Mr.  Wilmot,  of  Isle- 
worth,  in  writing  on  the  advantages  derived  from  some  which  he  has 
had  erected,  says,  "  After  three  months  trial,  I  can  now  give  you  an 
account  of  the  difference  between  your  gas  furnace,  and  those  on  the 
old  principle :  the  former  has  that  decided  preference,  that  it  only 
requires  to  he  made  known  to  he  universally  adopted.    I  put  the 
lights  on  two  vineries,  sixty  feet  long  (each),  heated  by  hot  water, 
on  the  10th  of  January ;  the  houses  joining  each  other  with  a  glass 
partition  between,  the  boilers  and  pipes  both  of  the  same  construc- 
tion: as  such  we  started  fair.    The  result  is,  that  from  that  time 
until  this  date,  April  13, 1833,  the  gas  furnace  is  one  month  earlier 
than  the  old  one,  and  both  houses  have  as  good  a  crop  of  grapes  as  I 
ever  saw  grow.    In  February,  I  put  the  lights  on  two  more  vineries, 
of  the  same  construction,  but  heated  with  flues  instead  of  hot  water; 
one  is  worked  with  the  old   furnace,  and   the   other  with  your's. 
Yours  has  again  the  preference  of  nearly  one  month ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  I  shall  cut  grapes  in  it  a  month  earlier  than  in  the  old  one, 
and  both  houses  have  as  good  as  I  ever  wish  to  have.    The  one  I 
have  attached  to  a  pine- house  is  certainly  in  the  same  proportions, 
but  the  smaller  one  you  last  sent  me  to  try  the  experiment  exceeds 
all.     It  is  under  a  small  boiler  which  works  from  three -inch  pipes, 
in  a  house  put  up  on  purpose;  and  although  but  eight  inches,  I  con- 
sider it  capable  of  heating  any  house,  provided  it  he  worked  with  hot 
water  pipes.     The  use  of  the  gas  funiace  is  the  greatest  saving  that 
can  possibly  be  invented,  not  only  in  the  consumption  of  fuel,  hut  of 
the  labour,  while  the  uncertainty  attending  the  old  furnaces  is  en- 
tirely obviated,  and  one  person  can  attend  to  twenty  of  your  s,  with 
more  ease  to  himself,  than  to  four  of  the  old  ones.     The  certainty  of 
being  able  to  leave  it  twelve  hours  in  early  Jiring,  without  finding 
any  material  difference  in  the  thennometer,  speaks  more  for  this 
valuable  discovery  than  if  I  were  to  write  a  volume  on  the  subject." 
Mr.  M'c  Intosh,  gardener  at  Claremont,  writes  as  follows :  "  The  eco- 
nomy in  fuel  is  more  than  one-third,  nearly  one-half.    The  trouble  of 
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attending  them  is  next  to  nothing,  as  they  are  done  up  for  the  night 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening :  and  even  in  cold  weather,  do  not  re- 
quire any  other  attention  till  seven  or  eight  o'clock  next  morning, 
and  in  mild  weather  not  till  five  or  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  follow- 
ing. In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  degree  of  heat  produced 
in  the  furnace  (nearly  3,000  degrees  of  Fahr.)  not  only  is  the  smoke 
consumed,  after  the  fire  has  been  burning  for  a  short  time,  but  all 
those  noxious  gases  which  attend  flues  heated  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner are  entirely  destroyed.  The  gaseous  steam  produced  by  your 
furnace  is  by  no  means  injurious  to  the  most  delicate  plant,  probably 
the  reverse.  Several  plants  submitted  to  its  efiects  were  not  in  the 
least  injured ;  neither  does  it  appear,  by  a  careful  chemical  analysis, 
that  it  contains  anything  injurious  to  vegetation." 


FLORICULTURE. 
ARTICLE  VI. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  NATURAL  ORDER  ERICEiE, 
BY  T.  K.  s. —  (Continued  Jrom  page  360.^ 

BLiERlA-(P.  Blair,  F.  R.  S.)  This  Genus  difiers  but  little  in  habit 
from  the  Erica.  All  the  species  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and,  therefore,  require  the  shelter  of  the  greenhouse.  They 
may  be  propagated  by  young  cuttings,  planted  in  sand  under  a  bell 
glass,  and  placed  in  a  shady  situation,  without  moist  heat. 

SYMPiEZA.-(Syfnp«>zo,  to  press  together)  requires  the  same  treat- 
ment as  Blaeria. 

Eki'ca. — {Ereiko,  to  break.j  This  Genus  requires  peculiar  treat- 
ment to  ensure  perfection  of  growth,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  keep, 
provided  that  proper  soil  be  obtained,  and  the  situation  in  which  it  is 
placed,  be  suitable.  The  free  growing  kinds  appear  to  thrive  best  in 
good  black  peat,  and  large  sized  pots,  whilst  the  dwarf  and  hard- 
wooded  sorts  always  succeed  better  in  a  very  sandy  peat  and  small 
pots,  well  drained  with  plenty  of  broken  pots  and  bits  of  turfy  peat. 
They  will  not  endure  so  much  water  as  the  free  strong  growing  kinds, 
because  they  grow  naturally  in  situations  where  there  is  little  soil 
and  less  moisture.  They  require  a  considerable  portion  of  air,  without 
which  they  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  mildew.  If  this  should 
happen,  keep  a  dry  atmosphere  by  giving  a  free  circulation,  and 
syringe  the  plants  with  sulphur  and  water.     They  are  very  impatient 
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of  being  crowded  together,  and  seldom  prosper  unless  kept  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  each  other.  Fire  heat  is  generally  injurious, 
and  should  never  be  used  except  to  prevent  the  plants  from  being  injur- 
ed by  frost.  The  greater  part  of  them  might  be  kept,  thro'  the  winter, 
in  a  common  frame,  if  any  plan  could  be  adopted  to  ensure  a  dry  at- 
mosphere. The  system  of  high  potting  Vol  1  p.  466,  which  by  many 
has  been  thought  a  great  advantage,  was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  M'Nab, 
of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  whose  excellent  pamphlet  on  heaths 
you  reviewed  in  Vol  1,  page  455.  The  system  has  since  been  adopted 
by  Mr.  Bow,  of  Lower  Broughton,  near  Manchester,  one  of  the  bes^ 
heath-growers  in  this  country,  and  in  both  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Botanic  Gardens.  These  plants  are  not  very  subject  to  attack 
by  insects,  but  if  troubled  with  the  Aphis  or  green  fly,  the  usual  s;  s- 
tem  of  smoking  with  tobacco  must  not  be  resorted  to,  for  they  are  very 
impatient  of  smoke,  and  after  being  subjected  to  it  several  times,  they 
not  unfrequently  die  without  any  apparent  cause.  The  best  growers 
make  a  practise  of  dipping  the  infected  plants  in  some  tobacco  water, 
or  if  they  be  too  laige,  they  syringe  them  with  it,  and  afterwards 
syringe  them  with  pure  water. 

Propagation.  The  stronger  growing  sorts  should  have  the  cuttings 
made  rather  larger  than  the  dwarf  growers ;  it  is  the  custom  with  many 
to  place  some  of  the  latter  in  a  hothouse  for  awhile,  to  draw  the  cuttings 
a  sufficient  length.  When  the  young  shoots  are  about  an  inch  long, 
take  off  the  cuttings,  handling  them  delicaiely  whilst  trimming;  some 
cast  them  into  a  pan  of  water,  until  a  sufficient  number  are  trimmed 
to  fill  a  pot ;  others  object  to  this  system  as  injurious.  The  fact  is 
that  some  of  the  strong  growing  sorts  are  in  no  respect  damaged  by  it. 
but  others  of  a  more  delicate  foliage  and  slender  growth  are  often 
destroyed  by  being  thus  saturated  with  moisture.  As  regards  the 
filling  of  the  pots,  this  may  be  done  either  with  finely  sifted  peat,  to 
\idthin  an  inch  of  the  top,  the  remainder  being  a  covering  of  fine  sand;^ 
or  the  whole  pot  may  be  filled  with  sand,  as  stated  in  Mr.  M'Nabs 
pamphlet,  page  456,  and  which  appears  to  answer  the  best.  For 
although  they  may  strike  equally  well  in  both  materials,  under  proper 
treatment,  yet  when  they  are  taken  up  for  potting,  the  fibres  are  not 
so  liable  to  be  broken  in  sand  as  peat.  Whatever  the  pots  are  filled 
with,  they  must  have  plenty  of  drainage.  The  cuttings  may  then  be 
planted  with  a  small  dibber  about  the  size  of  a  quill,  then  being 
watered  with  a  fine  syringe,  until  the  whole  soil  is  saturated,  place  on 
a  glass,  and  set  the  pot  in  the  front  of  a  greenhouse.  If  the  weather 
be  fine,  it  is  very  hkely  the  plants  may  require  watering  with  a  very 
fine  rose  almost  every  morning,  during  the  first  week  or  two,  and 
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oA^rwarib  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  until  they  begin  to  grow,  which 
will  be  in  five  or  six  weeks,  and  in  about  nine  or  ten  weeks  they  will 
be  ready  to  pot  off.  Some  of  tlie  easy  growing  sorts  may  be  planted 
under  a  handglass,  ou  a  north  border  where  ihey  will  grow  very  freelv 
if  kept  from  being  injured  by  worms.  The  seeds  of  Erica  should  be 
sown  thinly,  in  pots  and  boxes  Jilleil  with  fine  sifted  peat,  as  soon  as 
possible  alter  it  is  gathered.  When  up,  the  young  plants  must  not 
be  over-watered,  indeed  in  damp  weather  and  winter  they  should  be 
kept  rather  over  dry  than  otherwise,  which  will  obviate  their  liability 
'o  perish  fay  mildew.  I  shall  add  no  more  al  present  on  this  subject, 
but  refer  your  readei-s,  for  the  general  culture,  to  the  txceJlent  practical 
observalions  of  Mr.  M'  Nab,  in  page  455 — 458. 

MBtJZiEsiA.-(^.  Menxitt,  F,  L.  S.)  These  have  all  much  of  the 
bahit  of  the  Erica,  and  require  similai-  treatmenL  The  usual  method  of 
propagating  is  by  layers  or  seeds.  All  the  species  are  perfectly  hardy. 

(7*0  be  Cmlinatd.) 


ARTICLE  VI,— MORE   OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CULTURK  OF  THE 
POLYANTHUS, (PRIMULA  VULGARIS,) 


DetA  matted  leaves  of  Ash  aud  Oak,  tliat  Btivw 
The  every  laWD,  and  wooJ,  and  (pinneyj  through 
Mid"  creeping  mosa,  and  ivy's  darker  greeo. 
How  much  thy  presence  beantiflet  the  ground  j 
How  Bweet  thy  modest,  unaffected  pride 
fltowa  on  the  sunny  bank,  and  wc>i>d't  Harm  dde, 
And  where  the  fairy  flowers  id  gronpi  are  found. — 
The  school-boy  roams  enchontedly  aloog, 
Phichiiig  the  fairest  with  a  nide  delight, 
While  (he  meek  shepherd  stops  his  simple  song. 
To  gaze  a  moment  on  the  pleasing  sight" 

The  following  additional  observations  on  the  culture  of  the  Poly- 
anthus are  not  intended  to  make  void  anything  stated  in  a  forinrv 
paper,  inserted  Vol.  1,  p.  448.  I  continue  to  use  the  same  compost 
and  to  follow  the  same  general  system  of  treatment.  From  the  end 
of  November  until  Apri!,  keep  the  plants  warm,  by  placing  them  in 
a  common  frame  or  brick  pit,  (Fig.  65)  which  should  be  sunk,  or  built 


lower  than  the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  that,  tlie  plants  in  pots,  when 
in  full  bloom,  should  be  no  higher  than  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
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grouiul.  'I'his  frame  or  pit  should  be  covered  with  wooden  shutters 
instead  of  glass,  to  keep  out  the  frost  and  bad  weather.  Let  the  plants 
have  the  benefit  of  the  gentle  rains,  which  fall  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary, whilst  forming  their  flower  buds.  As  soon  as  these  are  ready  to 
expand,  water  them  with  a  little  liquid  manure,  drainings  from  the 
dunghill,  three  times   a   week,    and  56 

shade  the  buds  with  small  boards 
placed  on  sticks,  (fig.  06)  to  keep  off 
the  dews  or  rains  while  the}'  ai'e  expo- 
sed in  the  day-time.  And  to  render 
the  colours  brilliant  and  clear,  give 
them  one  hour's  sunshine  in  a  morn- 
ing. 

When  the  blooming  is  over,  place  them  under  a  south  wall  to  ripen 
their  seed.  In  general  the  roots  may  be  divided  by  the  latter  end  of 
May.  A  single  heart  being  planted  in  each  pot,  cut  off  all  the  large 
eaves,  leaving  only  the  small  leaves  of  the  heart  entire ;  plant  them 
in  a  light  sandy  soil,  mixed  with  one  third  of  new  horse-dung.  Water 
them  gently  with  soft  water  every  evening,  and  never  suffer  the  soil 
to  become  too  dry  and  parched.  By  these  means  they  will  become 
fine  plants  by  the  winter,  when  they  must  be  placed  in  the  pit  or  frames 
and  kept  warm,  as  recommended  for  the  others.  Prop  up  the  shutters, 
as  seen  in  the  engi'aving,  when  air  is  wanted,  or  slide  them  quite  off* 
when  you  wish  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  a  gentle  shower.  After 
the  buds  are  swollen,  and  are  ready  to  expand,  whenever  the  shutters 
are  propped  up  and  the  sun  shines,  or  when  they  are  quite  uncovered 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  rains,  be  careful  to  shade  them  with  the  board 
(Fig,  56),  for  if  the  sun  be  allowed  to  shine  upon  them,  the  dark  velvet 
of  the  flower  becomes  red,  and  the  fine  orange  of  the  eye  and  edge 
becomes  buflf  coloured. 

To  make  the  pips  or  flowers  completely  flat  and  even,  the  instrument 
made  of  ivory  (fig.  57)  must  be  used.  57 

If  the  flower  be  cupped  or  hardly 
expanded,  press  the  flattener  on 
the  pip,  and  it  w^ill  become  quite 
even;  and  if  the  bloom  turn  back,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Defiance, 
and  many  others,  take  the  flattener  and  place  it  under  the  pip,  betwixt 
the  calyx  and  the  corolla,  drawing  it  in  through  the  part  taken  out  of  the 
eye  of  the  flattener.  Then  taking  a  camel  hair  pencil,  brush  over  the 
top  of  the  pip,  which  will  greatly  improve  the  appearance  of  the  flower. 
Be  very  careful,  during  the  month  of  April  particularly,  that  the  buds 
are  not  injured  by  slugs,  for  they  will  not  feed  on  the  other  parts  of 
the  plant,  if  they  can  reach  the  buds ;  see  Vol  1,  page  448. 


GEORGE  THE  FOURTH  POITANTHI'S. 
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It  often  happens,  that  about  June  and  July,  very  many  plants  die 
without  any  apparent  cause.  This  has  been  attributed  by  some  to  a 
want  of  pure  air,  and  an  elevated  situation  :  hence  a  conclusion  has 
been  drawn  by  eminent  floiists,  that  the  polyanthus  cannot  be  grown 
to  perfection,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns.  From  this  opinion 
I  beg  leave  to  dissent,  for,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield,  the  finest 
specimens  have  been  invariably  grown  in  low  situations.  And  although 
the  air  is  far  from  pure,  the  plants  in  general  grow  to  very  great  per- 
fection. I  do  not  deny  that  some  die  from  this  cause,  but  I  think  by 
far  the  greater  part  perish  through  inattention,  during  the  month  of 
May.  At  the  period  just  mentioned,  they  generally  throw  out  fresh 
fibres  from  amongst  their  leaves,  and  thus  indicate  a  want  of  more 
support  than,  the  old  roots  are  capable  of  furnishing.  It  is  in  fact  an 
effort  of  nature  to  obtain  that  support.  When  this  is  observed,  loosen 
the  earth  in  the  pots,  and  add  some  new  soil,  sufficient  to  cover  the 
new-made  roots ;  for  if  this  be  neglected,  the  plants  often  become 
languid  and  sickly,  and  not  unfrequently  die.  I  have  subjoined  a 
statement  of  all  the  best  sorts,  exhibiting  at  one  riew  the  number  of 
prizes  won  by  each  flower,  at  the  several  meetings,  during  the  year  1833. 


CLASSES, 
p.  p.  |1    |2|3|4|5|6|7|8|  total. 


Pearson's  Alexander, 

Cox's  Prince  Regent 

Buck's  George  the  Fourth . . . . 

Collier's  Princess  Royal 

Clegg's  LordCrewe 

Nicholson's  Bang  Europe  . . . . 
Eckersley's  Jolly  Dragoon . . . . 

Turner's  Princess 

Sir  Sydney  Smith 

Crownshaw's  Invincible 

Fletcher's  Defiance 

Waterhouse's  George  IV 

Lord  John  Russell 

Beauty  of  Coron 

Biddle's  Elizabeth 

Clegg's  Commander   

Revell's  Buckingham 

Rock's  Mary  Ann 

ChilwellHero 

Revell's  Othello 

Buck'sHuntsman 

Bum's  Fimosa. • . . 
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The  above  is  a  selection  of  the  most  popular  flowers  among  Poly- 
anthuses, and  although  numbers  of  seedlings  are  raised  every  year, 
many  thousands  may  be  raised  before  some  of  the  above  can  be  sur- 
passed, particularly  Pearson's  Alexander,  George  IV.  (Fig.  2),  For- 
mosa, Crownshaw's  Invincible,  Buck's  George  IV,  Cox's  Prince  Re- 
gent, &c. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

ON  PROPAGATING  AND  PRESERVING  GERANIUMS. 

BY  MYSELF. 

Th£  following  method  practised  during  winter^  may  perhaps  he 
useful  to  such  of  your  readers  as  do  not  possess  a  greenhouse^  but 
are  admirers  of  the  brilliant  effect  produced  by  the  Scarlet  Gera- 
nium in  the  open  borders.  I  have  tried  it  several  years  with  great 
success^  and  trust  its  simplicity  may  be  a  recommendation.  Cuttings 
should  be  taken  in  the  month  of  September  or  October,  and  planted 
in  a  warm  situation  under  a  hand  glass.  They  should  remain  in  the 
ground  in  the  winter,  and  at  night  the  glass  should  be  covered  with  a 
mat  to  keep  out  the  frost.  In  April  or  May,  or  as  soon  as  the  wea- 
ther will  allow,  they  should  be  removed  into  the  open  border  without 
disturbing  their  roots,  and  they  will  soon  become  fine  plants  and 
bloom  plentifully.  Damp  is  very  injurious  in  the  cold  weather,  and 
therefore,  if  possible,  they  should  never  be  watered  during  that  time, 
and  all  decayed  leaves  should  be  carefully  picked  off.  Cuttings  of 
many  other  kinds  of  Geraniums,  if  struck  in  pots  in  the  summer  or 

autumn,  will  bear  much  more  exposure  to  the  cold  than  older  plants. 
August  ^tky  1833. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

ARTICLE  IX.  -PECULIARITIES  OF  PLANTS, 

WUh  some  Observations  on  those  wfUch  possess,  or  are  supposed  to  possess  the 

power  to  entrap  Jnsects, 

BY  JOSEPH  PAXTON,  F.  L.  s.  H.  8. — (Continued  from  page  336 J 

Our  fonner  remarks  on  this  subject  were  chiefly  confined  to  some  of 
the  plants  having  peculiar  appendages  attached  either  to  their  leaves 
or  some  other  part  of  the  plants,  into  which,  being  hollow  and  contain- 
ing a  liquid,  insects  of  different  kinds  are,  from  some  unknown  motive, 
induced  to  enter,  and  from  which,  on  account  of  certain  impediments, 
they  are  totally  unable  to  escape ;  consequently  the  hollow  appendage 
becomes  their  grave,  but  whether  their  death  is  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  plant  we  cannot  decide,  and  therefore  we  leave  the  ques- 
tion as  we  found  it.  We  now  propose  to  notice  a  few  of  those  which 
have  the  power  of  entrapping  insects  by  the  contractility  or  irritabi- 
bility  existing  either  in  the  leaf  or  flower.  Amongst  those  possessing 
irritability  in  their  leaves,  none  are  more  remarkable  than  the  Dionaea 


'  fc 
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Muscipuk,  or  Venus's  Fly-trap,  (Fig.  59).  This  plant  has  jointed 
leaves,  furnished  on  the  edges  with  a  row  ol'  atrong  prickles,  aud  what 
is  called  the  leaf  is  supposed  to  be  the  petioles,  which  are  ningcd 
like  those  of  tlie  orange,  so  that  it  is  the  proper  leaf  which  operates 
as  the  trap.  Some  persons  have  thought  that  the  winged  petiole, 
or  leaf-stalk,  is  the  tnie  leaf  itself,  and  that  the  trap  is  merely  an 
appendage;  this  latter  notion,  from  the  appearance  of  the  plant 
in  our  possession,  strikes  us  as  being  the  most  probable.  There 
is  a  sweetness,  secreted  in  glands  oq  the  surface  of^the  trap,  which 
appears  to  attracl  flies,  and  no  sooner  do  they  venture  to  settle 
on  its  surface,  than  the  sides  of  the  leaves  njring  up  after  the 
manner  ol  a  rat-trap,  and  locking  their  rows  of  prickles  tt^ther. 


^,_^' 


squeeze  the  insecU  to  death;  after  which  it  again  espands.  Linnains 
and  others  thought,  that  if  the  insect  ceased  to  struggle,  the  leaf  would 
open  and  liberate  the  i>risouer.  This  might  possibly  be  the  case,  if 
It  were  perfectly  quiet,  but  the  least  irritation  keeps  it  fast  closed, 
hllis  says  the  lobes  never  open  again,  so  long  as  the  animal  continues 
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therein^  that  is^  so  long  as  it  remains  a  perfect  insect,  or  in  other 
words,  until  it  becomes  a  skeleton.    However  correct  this  idea  may  be 

■r 

in  some  instances,  it  does  not  appear  to  hold  good  in  all,  for  some  plants 
of  the  kind  in  our  possession  begin  to  open  soon  after  the  little  insect  s 
death,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  the  plant  is  expanded  as  it 
was  before.      A  straw  or  a  pin  touching  the  middle  of  each  lobe  has 
the  same  effect  as  the  legs  of  an  insect,  (for  the  chief  seat  of  irritabi- 
lity appears  to  be  in  three  small  hairs  situated  in  the  middle  of  each 
lobe,)  but  after  these  are  withdrawn,  the  lobes  will  again  open  in  the 
course  of  an  hour.    What  can  be  the  use  of  .this  extraordinary  irrita- 
bility is  not  at  present  discovered;  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  believed  that  the 
dead  insects  were  beneficial  to  vegetation,  and  this  opinion  so  far  in- 
fluenced Mr.  Knight^  of  the  King's  Road,  London^  that  he  supplied 
the  leaves  of  a  plant  with  fine  filaments  of  beef,  and  from  that  treat- 
ment it  grew  more  luxuriant  than  some  others  in  his  possession  which 
were  not  treated  after  that  manner.    This  experiment  goes  far  towards 
confirming  the  opinion  that  the  dead  insects  are  intended  to  supply 
the  plant  with  animal  manure.    Dr.  Barton,  however,  does  not  think 
it  at  all  probable,  that  either  this  plant,  or  others  which  grow  in  rich, 
boggy,  soil,  can  need  additional  stimulus.    However,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  some  wise  end  is  answered  by  so  extraordinary  a  means.     The 
plant  grows  in  the  bogs  of  Carolina,  the  flowers  are  white,  and  grow 
in  corymbs,  resembling  Umbels.      There  are  also  several  species  of 
Sundew  (Drosera),  which  exhibit  a  similar  phenomenon  in  the  leaves; 
those  near  the  root  are  covered  with  long  red  bristles  or  hairs,  bedewed 
with  a  sticky  juice,  possibly  of  a  poisonous  quality,  especially  des- 
tructive to  insect  life.    If  a  fly  settle  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf, 
it  is  first  detained  by  clammy  liquid,  and  then  every  hair  tums  in- 
wards, towards  and  over  the  insect,  and  remains  curled,  not  only  till 
the  prisoner  is  dead,  but  until  he  is  entirely  consumed.     The  disc, 
which  before  was  contracted  and  cone- like,  then  expands  to  its  fullest 
breadth,  and  the  hairs  again  become  erect.     It  has,  however,  been 
thought,  that  its  fly-catching  powers  only  consist  in  the  viscosity  of 
the  leaves  and  hairs,  and  that  any  movement  in  the  latter  may  be 
accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis,  that  by  the  motion  of  the  hairs  or 
any  part  of  the  leaf,  others  may  come  in  contact  with  and  adhere 
to  them.     Hence  an  insect  touching  the  leaf  would  find  no  possibility 
of  escape,  for  amidst  these  globules  of  slimy  liquid,  every  struggle 
would  but  render  its  extrication  more  impossible.     Scientific  men 
are  equally  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  use  of  the  fly-catching  proper- 
ties of  this  plant,  as  they  are  of  that  which  exists  in  others.     Some 
have  thought  it  to  act  merely  in  accordance  with  the  law,  by  which 
one  thing  preys  upon  another,  so  that  nothing  may  become  too  abun- 
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dant,  and  tUns  llie  Drosera  is  made  an  instrument  of  deslniction  use- 
less to  itself,  but  subservient  to  the  general  good.  There  is  also 
something  peculiar  in  the  time  and  manner  of  the  flowering  of  this 
genus,  for  few  of  the  species  are  ever  observed  with  their  flowers  ex- 
])anded,  and  some  persons  have  concluded,  that  they  either  never  pro- 
perly expanded,  or  that  their  expansion  took  place  at  sunrise,  and 
they  quickly  closed  again ;  or  that  it  occurred  at  night  The  fact  is, 
they  open  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  generally  are  closing 
about  twelve.  The  usual  flowei-ing  time  is  July,  when  they  may  be 
found  in  most  of  our  marshes.  The  leaves  have  a  very  novel  appear- 
ance under  a  microscope; — their  loose  cellular  tissue  glistening  like 
gold,  the  fine  long  scarlet  hair',  tipped  with  a  crimson  knob,  from  which 
there  exudes  a  clear  wliite  liquid,  which  on  being  touched  with  the 
finger  will  draw  out  into  a  transparent  thread  more  than  an  inch  long, 
are  all  seen  to  very  great  advantage.  Their  medicinal  pro])erties  ap- 
pear to  be  very  trifling,  for  the  most  part  they  are  acrid  and  poisonous. 
But  sometimes  the  instability  wholly  resides  in  tlie  flower.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  common  Berberry  bush.  The  manner  in  which 
the  stamens  are  spread  out  renders  them  incapable,  without  ^me  as- 
sistance, of  casting  theit  pollen  on  the  head  of  the  stigma.  When 
an  insect  enters  the  flower  in  search  of  honey,  and  its  legs  or  body 
touch  the  inner  part  of  each  filament  near  the  bottom,  which  it  cannot 
well  avoid,  the  filaments  immediately  contract,  each  of  them  bending 
over  stiikes  its  head  against  the  top  of  the  stigma,  where  it  deposits 
the  pollen,  and  by  tliis  means  imprisons  the  insect.  Its  confinement 
however,  is  seldom  of  long  continuance,  for  after  a  time  some  degree 
of  exhaustion  appears  to  take  place,  and  the  stamens  become  partially 
flaccid,  of  which  the  insect  generally  takes  advantage  and  makes  its 
escape.  After  this,  they  fall  back  to  their  usual  situation,  and  shortly 
recover  their  irritability,  which  continues  not  merely  whilst  the  an- 
thers are  discharging  the  pollen, but  extends  more  or  less  beyond  even 
the  falling  of  the  corolla.  No  remarkable  movement  of  the  stamina 
takes  place,  on  touching  any  other  part  of  them  than  the  inner  part 
of  each  near  the  bottom.  The  stamen  of  Opuntia  Tuna,  a  South 
American  plant,  introduced  in  1731,  is  endued  with  a  similar  iiTita- 
bility,  but  the  stamina  do  not  form  so  compact  a  prison,  as  Berberis. 
Another  plant,  the  produce  of  our  British  woods,  presents  also  a  very 
curious  structure ; — the  Aristolochia  Clematitis.  Of  this  plant,  which 
is  so  curiously  formed.  Professor  Wildenow  asserts,  that  the  anthers 
of  themselves  cannot  impregnate  the  stigma.  The  throat  of  the 
llowcr  is  lined  with  thick  hair  or  bristles,  pointing  downwards,  so  an 
to  form  a  funnel  similar  to  the  entrance  into  a  wire  mousetrap.    Tlie 
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insects  may  very  easily  walk  iu^  but  arc  totally  unable  to  return,  in 
consequence  of  the  points  of  the  hairs  meeting  them.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  several  enter  into  one  flower,  where,  their  confinement 
becoming  irksome,  they  keep  constantly  moving  about, and  thusstimn- 
lating  the  filaments,  the  anthei's  deposit  the  pollen  upon  the  stigma. 
But  aft" r  impregnation  is  performed,  the  hair  shrinks,  becomes  flaccid, 
hangs  down  close  by  the  sides  of  the  flower,  and  the  little  prisoners 
then  leave  their  cage.  The  insect  that  frequents  this  plant  is  a  species 
of  gnat  (Cecidomia),  although  a  writer  in  the  Annual  Medical  Review 
doubted  the  accuracy  of  the  fact ;  but  it  has  since  been  proved,  by 
ocular  demonstration^  the  flowers  inclosing  the  very  insects  having 
been  sent  several  miles. 


ARTICLE  X. 

ON  THE  PROXIMATE  CAUSES  OF  WINDS  AND  STORMS. 

BT  PROFESSOR  MiTcnELL,' — Continued  from  page  414. 

III.  There  is  in  all  latitudes  (a  few  tracts  of  limited  extent  where 
local  causes  have  a  decided  effect  excepted)  a  predominance  of  winds 
blowing  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator,  over  those  moving  in  the 
opposite  direction,  but  this  'predominance  is  not  so  well  marked  and 
decided  as  that  of  the  westerly  over  the  easterly  winds  between  the 
latitudes  of  30  and  60  degrees.  Daniell  states,  that  in  Great  Britain, 
upon  an  average  of  ten  years,  "the  northerly  winds  are  to  the  south  «• 
erly  as  192  to  173,"  and  that  "in  the  central  parts  of  Europe  the 
northern  winds  are  much  more  regular ;  and  that  there,  especially  in 
summer,  the  Etesian  breeze  constantly  prevails."  Cotte's  tables  do 
not  indicate  the  predominance  and  permanence  of'uortherly  winds  in 
that  quarter  of  the  world,  which  is  asserted  by  Daniell.  Of  the  capital 
cities  heretofore  mentioned,  Aleppo,  Bassora,  Berne,  Petersburgh  and 
Stockholme,  appear  to  have  an  excess  of  northerly  winds,  Amster- 
dam, Berlin,  and  Copenhagen,  of  southerly;  while  at  Bagdad  and 
Paris,  the  excess  on  either  side  is  inconsiderable.  These  tables  were 
however,  published  in  1788,  after  the  work  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached had  been  in  press  for  some  years.  The  information  they  aflbrd 
respecting  Germany  is  very  meagre,  whilst  the  subject  of  meteorology 
appears  to  have  excited  an  extraordinary  degree  of  interest  in  that 
country  between  the  years  1781  and  1792,  so  that  Daniell  may  have 
had  access  to  documents  by  which  his  assertions  were  fully  warranted. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Encyclopssdia  Pcrthensis,  that  at  St.  Petersburgh 
the  northerly  winds  were  found,  during  a  tenn  of  16  years,  to  be  to 
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the  soulherly  as  133  to  119^  the  westerly  were  to  the  easterly  as  133 
to  92,  and  that  in  the  Mediterranean  the  north  wind  hlows  for  nearly 
three  fourths  of  the  year.  In  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  lying 
beyond  the  northern  limit  of  the  trade  winds,  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  it  appears  that  southerly  winds  predominate. 
Their  cause  is  probably  analogous  to  that  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The 
meteorological  registers  of  Messrs.  Field,  Olmsted,  and  Wallensteiu 
shew  an  excess  of  northerly  winds ;  others,  as  those  of  Drs.  Beck, 
Lovell,  and  probably  Hildreth,  an  excess  of  southerly  winds;  but  in 
general  the  excess  of  the  southerly  over  the  northerly,  where  it  obtains, 
is  less  than  that  of  the  westerly  over  the  easterly.  Thus,  in  the  ab- 
stract of  Dr.  Lovell,  the  westerly  winds  are  to  the  easterly  as  12.59 
to  9.63,  the  southerly  to  the  northerly  as  12.59  to  11.60.  On  the 
whole,  there  can  be  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  winds  from  the  north 
predominate  over  those  from  the  south  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  This  method  of  estimating  the  amonnt  of  wind  in  any  di- 
rection by  the  number  of  days  it  blows  from  that  point,  is  exceed- 
ingly defective,  and  may  (as  where  the  wind  is  commonly  violent  in 
one  direction  and  gentle  in  another,  and  the  force  with  which  it  blows 
is  altogether  neglected),  lead  to  the  most  erroneous  results.  This 
happens  to  be  the  case  in  this  country.  Our  south-west  winds  pre- 
vail chiefly  in  the  summer  season,  they  are  mild  breezes  subsiding 
often  into  a  calm,  which  continues  during  a  considerable  part  of  the 
day.  Our  north-west  winds,  on  the  other  hand,  sweep  over  the  con- 
tinent day  and  night  with  a  constancy  and  velocity  which  renders  it 
necessary  to  make  a  considerable  allowance  when  we  are  estimating 
the  amount  of  movement  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  time  during  which 
it  occurs.  The  north  winds  (los  nortes),  which  are  north-west  winds, 
blow  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  autumnal  to  the  spring  equinox. 
These  north  winds,  hurricanes  generally,  remain  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  sometimes  for  ten  or  twelve." 

If  there  be  a  predominance  of  either  northerly  or  southerly  winds 
in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  it  is  not  such  as  to  have  attracted  the 
particular  attention  of  navigators,  "  On  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  from  the  straits  of  Behriog  to  30  degs.  of  northern  latitude, 
the  winds  are  variable.  Captain  Cook  found  in  March,  in  the  44th 
degree  of  latitude,  a  fresh  and  constant  south-west,  which  continued 
until  the  beginning  of  summer,  with  the  exception  of  a  soutli-east, 
wliich  lasted,  however,  only  six  hours;  and  La  Perouse,  Portlock, 
and  Dixon  did  not  experience  the  south  winds  in  the  summer.  Ac- 
cording to  Vancouver  and  the  Spanish  navigators,  the  north  and 
north- west  are  the  most  prevailing.    All  this,  however,  applies  almost 
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exclusively  to  tlie  summer  months.  During  the  winter,  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  had  long  con> 
tinned  gales  from  the  south-west,  and  deluges  of  rain.  The  violent 
winds  that  prevail  at  Cape  Horn  are  not  accurately  from  the  west, 
but  from  between  the  west  and  south."  Cook's  voyages  into  the  high 
latitudes  of  the  southern  hemisphere  being  made  when  the  sun  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  southern  tropic,  cannot  be  referred  to, 
as  affording  information  of  unquestionable  accuracy  respecting  the 
winds  that  prevail  in  those  seas. 

IV.  Thunder  storms  generally  commence  between  mid-day  and 
sunset,  and  move  from  west  to  east. 

Such  persons  as  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  changes  of  the 
weather  in  this  country,  must  be  well  aware  that  our  thunder  storms 
begin  in  the  after  part  of  the  day,  and  move  from  west  to  east  They 
sometimes  occur  at  night,  but  seldom  after  midnight.  The  direction 
of  their  motion  does  not  appear  to  depend  upon  the  predominance  of 
the  westerly  over  the  easterly  winds,  being  much  more  constant  and 
uniform  than  that  predominance;  but  to  be  a  result  and  a  proof  of  a 
commotion  excited  in  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  their  formation, 
and  of  a  rush  of  the  air  from  the  west  towards  the  east,  in  consequence 
of  some  new  impulse  just  then  communicated.  The  author  of  the 
article  "Thunder,  *'  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Perthensis,  states,  that  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  more  frequent  in 
the  month  of  July  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  which  he  at- 
tributes to  the  circumstance  that  a  wind  from  the  west  then  succeeds 
to  the  east  wind  that  had  prevailed  from  April  to  the  end  of  June.  "  For 
the  most  part,  however,  the  west  wind  prevails,  and  what  little  motion 
the  clouds  have  is  towards  the  east,  whence  the  common  remark  in 
this  country,  that  tliunder  clouds  move  against  the  wind.  But  this  is 
by  no  means  universally  true,  for  if  the  west  vdnd  happen  to 
be  excited  by  any  temporary  cause  before  its  natural  period  when 
it  should  take  place,  the  east  wind  will  often  get  the  better  of  it, 
and  the  clouds,  even  though  thunder  is  produced,  will  move  west- 
ward." 

Of  the  remarkable  thunder  storms  experienced  in  England 
from  the  year  of  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Society  down  to 
1800,  and  noticed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  there  are 
about  thirty  ^ve.  Of  these,  the  beginning  of  twenty  seven  was 
between  noon  and  mid-night,  generally  about  three  or  four  o  clock 
in  the  afternoon.  One  lasted  all  day,  and  the  remaining  seven  were 
in  the  morning.  The  direction  of  twelve  is  given.  Two  came  from 
the  south,  three  from  the  easteni,  and  seven  from  the  western  quarter. 
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Dr.  Young,  giving  the  substance  of  a  lecture  by  Lougrord,  in  tlie 
Philosopbical  Transactions  of  1698,  on  tbe  hurricanes  of  the  West 
Indies,  remarks  from  it,  that,  "all  hiuricanes  begin  between  north 
and  west.  Their  course  is  generally  opposite  to  thu  of  tbe  tnule 
winds.  Tornados  come  from  several  points."  Fonnerlv  their  diuniAl 
rains  cauie  on  with  such  regularity,  that  it  was  nsuiO,  in  fonning  par- 
ties of  pleasure,  to  arrange  whether  they  should  take  place  before  or 
after  the  slorm.  In  an  excursion  made  from  Villi  Rica  to  Labara, 
violent  thunder  storms  were  experienced  almost  doily;  and  the  way 
these  storms  commenced,  wa.^  singular.  The  sky  teas  perfectly  clear 
until  about  two  or  three  o'clock,  when  some  light  white  clouds  were 
seen  approximating  the  sun  with  great  rapidity-  Sometimes  they  all 
passed,  but  if  one  lingered,  as  if  within  its  influence,  thunder  was 
heard,  and  in  a  few  minutes  no  remains  of  a  blue  sky  were  visible. 
Tbe  storm  commenced  directly ;  when  commencing  in  the  direction 
of  the  sun  nt  two  or  three  o'clock,  these  storms  begin  in  the  west. 
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Nuw  Garden  Sbat. — I  have  sent  yon  the  drawing  of  a  gardet 
seat.   Fig.  60,   which   I  de-  60 

signed  and  got  executed;  it 
lias  a  very  good  effect  either 
upon  a  grass-plot  or  under  a 
tree.  This  seat  is  supported 
by  three  or  more  laige  leaves, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the 
proprietor,  and  the  back  is 
formed  of  a  similar  number. 
A  shield  mav  be  placed  in 
the  centre  one  at  (a)  upon 
which  the  initinls  of  the 
owner  might  be  engraved. 
The  whole  is  formed  of  hard 
wood,  at  but  little  expense. 
M.Saul 

Having  observed  thai  vou 


from  old  books,  npon  practi- 
cal subjects,  I  send  you  n  few 
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more,  taken  from  the  "Original  Agricultuml  Survey,"  published  in 
1794.  They  are  quite  miscellaneous,  but  many  of  them  are  very 
cupous.  Some  may  perhaps  invite  discussion  as  to  their  truth  or 
their  merits. 

The  Pine*a8TER  fir  is  not  a  valuable  wood,  but  it  stands  the  sea 
air  without  being  injured.  Mr.  Praed  found  that  sowing  the  seed  in 
spring,  as  is  commonly  done  by  nurserymen,  did  not  answer  his  ex- 
])ectations.  He,  therefore,  threw  a  numb?r  of  cones  into  an  inclosed 
place^  where  they  opened  naturally,  and  dropped  their  seeds  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  which  is  the  time  he  has  since  selected  to  sow 
them  both  in  his  fields  and  nursery. 

Use  of  Rushes. — ''Follow  nature"  When  Brindley  was  exa- 
mined before  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  ca- 
nal, he  was  asked  by  a  noble  Lord  how  he  contrived  to  render  the 
banks,  in  a  particularly  difficult  part,  firm. — He  said  he  sowed 
rushes  on  the  bank ;  he  was  again  asked  at  what  season,  he  answered 
bluntly,  "  J  observed  the  time  that  the  rushes  shed  their  seeds,  and 
I  sowed  mine  as  nature  did,  could  you  have  done  better,  my  Lord  P" 
ib.  page  61. 

HOW  TO  CUT  UNDERWOOD.— Gorse  or  Furze  is  cut  in  February; 
too  much  caution  cannot  be  used  in  providing  the  men  with  good 
tools,  each  man  should  have  them  fresh  ground  every  morning. 
They  are  applied  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible,  and  the  stem  of 
the  furze  is  cut  clean  off,  with  the  edge  of  the  tool  turning  upwards. 
Part  of  a  field  was  cut  in  the  usual  way,  within  four  or  five  inches  of 
the  ground,  and  the  stubbs  left  ragged,  by  which  the  sun,  wind  and 
wet,  penetrated,  and  destroyed  a  great  number  of  plants.  The  sama 
observation  holds  with  respect  to  the  other  underwood. 

Destroying  Rushes. — This  is  effected  by  a  strong  scythe,  with 
u  blade  of  about  twenty  inches,  but  curved  differently  from  the  com- 
mon scythe.  The  edge  is  nearly  set  in  a  straight  direction  from 
heel  to  point,  but  the  fiat  part  of  the  blade  curves  about  four  inches 
from  a  straight  line.  The  sueath  orsneyd  to  which  the  blade  is  fixed, 
is  about  three  feet  six  inches  long,  and  has  one  scythe-like  handle,  at 
about  eighteen  inches  from  the  top.  When  the  work  is  performed, 
one  hand  is  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  sneath,  and  with  the  handle 
in  the  other,  the  crown  of  the  rush  roots,  by  a  smart  stroke  of  the 
instrument,  is  scooped  out  with  the  convex  part  of  the  blade.  The 
most  proper  season  for  this  operation  is  in  the  spring. 

Mode  of  preventing  Pigs  from  Rooting. — ^The  gristly  or 
horny  part  of  the  snout,  through  which  the  ring  is  usually  put,  is 
Qiit  away  with  a  sliariJ  knife.     By  means  this  alone,  with  the  not 
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slightest  injury  arising  from  it,  the  rooting  is  effectually  prevented* 
MISCHIEF  OF  TOO  MANY  PURSUITS. — Some  of  the  most  intelligent 
men  in  the  country  admit  and  lament  the  foulness  of  the  Com  la^d, 
but  allege  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done,  and  the  scarcity  of  hands 
as  a  reason.  Here  are  four  harvests  the  Hay,  the  Com,  the 
Hop,  and  the  Cider.  The  Herefordshire  fJEurmers  have  so  much 
business  between  cider,  hops,  com,  and  fattening  cattle,  that  a  part 
must  be,  and  always  is  neglected.  Many  farmers  consider  cider 
making  as  an  intrusion  on  operations  of  greater  importance,  and 
think  one  half  of  the  time  wasted  in  making  it,  and  the  other  half 
in  drinking  it. 

J^ote, — ^There  is  a  great  deal  in  this ;  the  writer  knows  a  farm  of 
less  than  two  hundred  acres  in  Herefordshire,  where  the  year  before 
last  twenty  two  hogsheads  of  family  drink  (as  it  is  called,)  that  is, 
miserably  low  cider,  were  consumed  in  one  year.    The  ill  conse- 
quences of  this  system  upon  the  people  cannot  be  described.      How 
much  better  it  would  have  been,  if  the  farmer  had  been  without  the 
liquor  so  wasited,  and  had  been  obliged  to  buy  an  adequate  quantity 
of  malt,  and  to  manage  the  produce  with  economy.    The  same  may 
be  said  of  hops  as  grown  in  that  country ;  they  ruin  farmers  of  little 
or  no  capital,  and  they  prevent  the  growth  oi  com  and  cattle,  by 
taking  all  the  manure  off  the  farm. 

Carrot  top  Hay. — ^The  tops  of  a  good  acre  of  caiTots  will  pro- 
duce four  tons  of  hay,  of  which  all  kinds  of  cattle  are  very  fond,  and 
upon  which  they  thrive  exceedingly.  The  tops  shoot  out  very  lux- 
uriantly, as  soon  as  cut  They  are  cut  with  a  scythe,  and  care  is 
taken  not  to  injure  the  crowns  of  the  plants  by  cutting  too  close. 
The  root  will  increase  in  weight,  as  in  parsnips,  if  so  cut. 

Liquid  Manure. — ^In  a  country  where  there  ai*e  so  many  cattle, 
it  is  wonderful  there  are  no  reservoirs  for  the  urine.  It  is  well  known 
that  cattle  evacuate  more  by  urine  than  by  dung,  and  it  is  allowed 
that  it  is  the  best  of  manures. 

Dutch  Willow.  Mr.  Bakewell,  the  great  breeder,  has  several 
small  plantations  of  Dutch  willow  in  different  parts  of  his  estate, 
one  of  which  he  cuts  annually  at  seven  years  growth.  They  run 
very  long,  and  some  of  them  are  large,  and  are  split  and  used  for 
])osts,  gates,  &c,  for  which  they  are  very  excellent.  He  uses  no  other 
kind  of  wood  for  these  purposes.  Mr.  Lynes  plants  Ash  and  Dutch 
willow  in  low  swampy  ground,  which  cannot  be  well  drained.  They 
are  on  beds  twelve  feet  wide,  two  rows  on  a  bed,  or  each  ])laiit  six 
feet  apart  every  way.  The  alleys  are  dry  between  tlje  betls,  and  the 
contents  thrown  on  them  ;  thev  are  cut  once  in  fifteen  years. 
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REVFRWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 


EXTRACTS. 

HORTICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

On  Irrigating  Gardens  by  Tanks  or  Ponds, — ^The  garden  of  Thomas 
A.  Knight,  Esq.  is  supplied  with  «irater  by  springs,  which  rise  in  a  more  elevated 
situation,  and  thus  afford  him  the  means  of  making  a  small  pond,  from  which 
he  can  cause  water  to  flow  over  every  part  of  the  garden  whenever  he  wishes. 
He  thus  irrigates  his  strawberry  beds  when  in  flower,  and  plants  of  other  kinds, 
throughout  the  summer.  A  stream  is  caused  to  flow  down  the  rows  of  celery, 
brocoli,  &c.  with  very  great  advantage.  But  the  most  extensive  and  beneficial 
use  made  of  it,  is  to  water  his  late  crops  of  peas.  By  this  means  the  ill  effects  of 
mildew  are  almost  wholly  prevented,  and  the  result  is  a  good  supply  of  peas 
throughout  October.  When  water  is  delivered  in  the  usual  quantity  from  a  water- 
ing pot,  its  effects  for  a  short  time  are  almost  always  beneficial ;  but  if  water  be 
not  continued  regularly,  injurious  consequences  frequently  follow;  for  the  roots 
of  plants  extend  themselves  most  rapidly,  wherever  they  find  moisture  and  food ; 
and  if  the  surface  alone  be  wetted,  the  roots  extend  themselves  only  superficially, 
and  the  plants  consequently  become  more  subject  to  injury  from  drought,  than 
they  would  have  been  if  no  water  had  been  given  to  them.  When,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  soil  is  irrigated  in  the  manner  above  recommended,  it  is  wetted  to  a 
great  depth ;  and  a  single  watering,  once  in  eight  or  ten  days,  is,  in  almost  all 
cases,  fully  sufficient — Trans.  Hort.  Soc,  Part  4 

Culture  of  the  Vine. — The  principal  objectionable  point  to  the  long  run- 
ning system  of  cutting  and  training,  is,  that  in  an  early  forcing  house,  where  the 
shoot  has  been  laid  in  its  whole  length,  of  perhaps  from  15  to  50  buds,  there  is 
great  uncertainty  as  to  such  shoot  bursting  its  eyes  from  one  end  to  the  other ; 
nothing  being  more  common  than  the  destitution  of  both  fruit  and  foliage  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  vine,  while  the  upper  part  is  crowded  to  excess  with  both. 
Authors  have  recommended  different  operations  for  the  prevention  of  this  evil, 
such  as  serpentining,  disbudding,  &c.,  and  the  same  have  been  acted  upon  by 
many  practitioners,  but  without  success.  It  is  well  known  that  every  shoot  pos- 
sesses a  natural  inclination  to  break  its  extreme  buds  first,  this  is  occasioned  by 
the  upper  part  of  the  vine  when  tied  np  being  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  glass 
than  the  lower  part,  and  consequently  exposed  to  one  and  a  half  or  two  degrees 
more  heat  than  the  lower  part.  To  counteract  this,  fix  the  shoot  at  about  10^ 
from  the  glass  at  its  base,  bringing  its  extreme  end  close  to  the  glass  by  a  gradual 
inclination,  to  about  three  parts  of  its  length,  and  i*un  the  remaining  part  in  close 
contact  with  the  glass  to  its  end.     When  all  the  lower  buds  have  broken,  the 
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rxlrome  viid  of  the  «hooC  muy  be  lovi^retl,  and  the  buils  on  it  will  abo  break. 
To  niidy  the  variation  in  the  heat  of  the  glazed  surface  of  a  hoLhonse  caiued 
by  radiation,  is  a  subjeet  worthy  our  attetitinn,  for  although  it  apptor^  tbat  Ibe 
upperinoat  surface  is  coldest  in  midwinter,  yet  an  elTect  directly  the  contrary  h 
produced  as  the  season  advances,  and  a.  practice,  coatrai^-  to  the  one  now  seated, 
ii  required,  whicli  con  only  be  coiiveuiently  and  effectually  obtained  by  the  uw 
of  a  moveable  trellis  If*'^  at  its  lower  part,  but  capable  vf  elevation  at  ita  upper 
end.  This  ■ould  not  only  secure  by  its  use  in  the  dreary  months  of  winU:r,  a 
Rood  tjrtaking  of  the  viue  at  an  early  season,  but  it  would  pre  an  adv  antoge 
above  the  fixed  trellis  in  other  particulars,  especially  in  the  prevention  of  a 
diseaK  common  lo  grapes  on  their  approaching  a  state  of  maturity.  For  what- 
ever conclusion  enperieuce  may  end  in,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disea.'ie,  it  is  certain 
that  the  rays  of  the  snn,  falling  upon  condensed  vapour,  produce  an  aiv  not  fery 
lit  for  a  delicate  and  loaded  plant  to  live  and  totloarish  in  •  bnt  as  Mr.  Judd  ei- 
prosses  it,  one  that  is  calculated  to  produce  an  effect  equal  to  scalding,  in  conw 
qnence  ofvhich  tlie  frnil  becomes  deformed,  and  ceases  to  acquire  that  state  of 
perfection  it  otherwise  would.  Bnt  snppose  the  rays  of  the  sun  should  raise  the 
thermometer  in  a  hot-house  to  90  degs.  i  and  that  with  alt  the  air  that  can  be 
admitted,  it  riws  still  higher,  say  to  9d  degs.,  at  ten  inches  from  the  gloss,  it 
nonld  be  considerably  increased,  sny  10  degs. ;  while,  &t  a  similar  distance,  or 
one  foot  lower,  it  «ill  be  found  to  have  increa^  reiy  little.  Consequently,  by 
the  use  of  the  moveable  trellis,  »e  should  have  an  opportunity  of  lowering  the 
vine,  and  thereby  placing  it  tn  a  more  temperate  almospliere,  of  from  3  to  G,  T, 
or  8  degrees. —J.  Smith.— TVnni.  Hort.  Sor. 


FLORICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

New  and  Rabe  Plints,  Figured  in  the  Botanical  Periodicals  for  September. 

CLASS  1.— DICOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS  OR  EXOGENES. 

POLBMOHUCE*.— The  Greek  Valerian  Tribe. 

CoLLo'uiA  literi'tti,  Red  flowered  Collomia.  A  little  hardy  annual,  bear- 
ing sotne  resemblance  to  the  C.  linearis,  but  with  darker  flowei^.  It  is  a  native 
of  Chili,  where  it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Hugh  Coming.  It  hasdiroimitive  flowers 
of  no  particular  beauty,  its  seeds  ripeu  freely  aud  come  up  ipontaneonsly  in  the 
open  border.— Sio.  Fl.   Card. 

LEOCMiN'oa*.- The  Pea  Tribe. 

AsTRi'sALUs  procu'mbbns,— Procumbent  Milk  Vetch.  A  plant  of  rather 
delicate  appearance,  raised  by  Mr.  Cameron,  from  Chilian  seeds.  It  is  found  Jd 
the  plains  of  Conception,  Valparaiso,  and  Coquinibo,  and  will  probably  always 
require  the  protection  of  a  green-house,  or  of  a  frame. — Bol,  Mag. 

Asthaqa'lds  ve s I CA'Riua,—B laddered  Milk  Vetcb.  This  very  handsome  and 
highly  desirable  species  of  Astragalus  is  a  native  of  the  barren  wastes,  in  the  •outh 
of  France  and  Russia,  as  well  OS  of  Hungary,  and  is  perfectly  hardy,  flowering  in 
May.  Although,  as  cultivated  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  from  seeds  com- 
municated by  Mr,  Otto  of  Berlin,  the  flovers  are  always  of  a  rich  pnrple  colour, 
becoming  darker  and  almost  blue  in  age,  yet  they  appear,  in  a  wild  stale,  lo  be 
sometimes  cream-coloured  or  while. — B'll.  Mng. 
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ASCLEPIADEA 

Ceropb^gia  WiOBTii. — Dr.  Wight's  Ceropegia.  This  very  distinct  species 
of  Cyropegia  flowered  this  summer  (1833)  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden, 
where  it  had  been  received  from  the  East  Indies,  under  the  name  of  C.  buibosa, 
It  agrees  with  that  species  in  having  a  tuberous  root,  a  twining  succulent  stem, 
as  well  as  in  the  leaves,  and  in  the  form  of  the  corolla,  but  it  is  at  once  distin- 
gpiished  by  the  corolla. — Bot.  Mag,  This  plant  is  more  remarkable  as  a  botani- 
cal curiosity  than  for  its  beauty.     The  flowers  are  green  and  flesh-  coloured. 

ERicEf. — The  Heath  Tribe. 

EriVa  cantharjEformis.  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  introduced 
not  long  ago:  it  is  of  upright  growth,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June.  The  flowers 
are  white,  and  in  shape  resemble  a  little  can.  It  requires  the  usual  treatment  of 
an  airy  green-house,  and  should  be  potted  in  sandy  peat  earth.  It  is  propagated 
by  cuttings. — Bot.  Cab. 

oxALiDEiG. — The  Wood  Sorrel  Tribe. 

OxALis  BRA8TLIENSIS.  This  is  a  purple  flowering  species,  a  native  of  Brazil, 
roots  of  which  were  received  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  in  1829,  from  Mr.  Warre,  who 
collected  them  himself.  It  flowered  in  May,  1833,  and  is  a  very  pleasing  plant 
It  may  be  kept  very  well  in  the  green-house,  potted  with  lightjloam  and  peat; 
and  can  be  readily  increased  by  offsets. — Bot.  Cab. 

soLANE^. — The  Nightshade  Tribe. 

Solan UM  lioustrinum.  Privet-leaved  Nightshade.  This  is  a  native  of  Chili. 
Messrs.  Loddiges  received  seeds  of  it  from  Mr.  Cuming,  in  1831,  and  it  flowered 
in  May,  1833;  it  is  a  free  growing  shrubby  plant,  with  slender  branches,  and  may 
be  easily  preserved  in  a  green-house.  The  flowers  are  purple.  It  will  propagate 
readily  by  cuttings,  which  should  be  potted  in  rich  loamy  soiL — Bot.  Cab. 

PHiTMELE^A. — ^The  Mezereum  Tribe. 

Ptmele^a  syltestris.  This  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  it  has  been  lately 
raised  by  Mr.  Knight;  it  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  appears  to  be  a  small 
shrub  with  few  branches.  It  requires  the  protection  of  an  airy  green-house,  and 
will  increase  by  cuttings  or  seeds,  which  appear  likely  to  ripen  in  this  country; 
the  soil  should  be  sandy  peat — {Bot.  Cab.)  The  flowers  are  rose-coloured  uid 
white. 

PiMELBA  HisPiDA.  This,  like  the  preceding,  was  raised  in  1830,  by  Mr. 
Knight;  its  growth  and  habit  appear  very  similar,  and  it  flowers  in  May  and 
June.  It  is  from  New  Holland,  and  must  be  preserved  in  a  light  airy  green- 
house. It  should  be  potted  in  sandy  peat  earth,  and  may  be  increased  by  cuttings 
or  seeds. — Bot,  Cab. 

CLASS  II.— MONOCOTVLEDONOUS  PLANTS  OR  ENDOGENES. 

ORCHiDEiE, — The  Orchis  Tribe. 

Ci'rrhaa  viripipurpu^rea.  Green  and  purple  flowering  Cirrhaee.  This  cu- 
rious plant  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  has  been  lately  introduced.  It  flowered  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges',  Isuit  May;  the  flowers  open  all  at  once,  and  continue  for  a 
considerable  time.  It  requires  the  stove,  and  succeeds  very  well,  potted  in  vege- 
table earth,  with  moss  and  fragments  of  broken  pots,  increasing  occasionally  by 
separating  the  bulbs. — Bot.  Cab. 

Catasetum  TRITIDI'M,  Trifid-llppcd  Catasetum.  For  this  beautiful  and 
most  interesting  species  of  Catasetum,  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  is  indebted 
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to  Mr.  Lockhart,  who  seut  the  living  plant  from  Trinidad.  It  produced  its  large 
spike  of  floweru  iii  the  month  of  May,  {Bot,  Mag,)  It  is  a  stove  plant,  and  may 
be  cultivated  in  decayed  earth,  and  propagated  by  division.  The  flowers  ane 
green,  marked  with  purplish  brown. 

iRiDEiE. — The  Iris  Tribe. 
J'^"*'"^'^  lnjg  HoNGARicA,  Hungarian  Iris.  This  species  is  quite  hardy,  and  has  l&tely 
been  introduced  from  Hungary.  It  produces  its  dark  purple  flowers  in  the  months 
of  April  and  May,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  garden.  There  i&  no 
difHculty  of  increasing  it  by  dividing  the  roots.  It  will  thrive  in  any  good  j^oil, 
either  in  a  pot  or  iii  the  open  border. — BoL  Cab. 

AMARVLLiDEiE. — The  Narcissus  Tribe. 

Alstrcemeria  aurantiaca,  Orange- flowered  Alstroemeria.  We  fear  this  ver>' 
s«howy  plant  is  scarcely  entitled  to  attention,  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  mere 
variation  of  A.  Simsii.  Introduced  from  Chili  by  Mr.  Anderson,  the  indefatijira- 
ble  collector,  who  accompanied  Captain  King  in  his  voyage  of  survey  in  South 
America.  It  requires  the  same  treatment  as  A.  Simsii,  and  appears  to  be  quite 
as  hardy  as  that  species. — Sw.  FL  Gard. 

Culture  of  tub  Auricula. — Vegetable  economy,  as  well  as  animal,  are  snb. 
ject  to  certain  laws  of  Nature,  that  cannot  be  transgressed  with  impunity,  and  t 

our  treatment  of  plants  ought  always  to  be  conformable  thereto.  A  plain  and 
simple  mode  of  culture,  as  regards  all  plants,  provided  they  are  found  to  thrive 
and  flower  well  in  the  use  of  it,  is  always  to  be  preferred,  and  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued, as  being  the  easiest,  cheapest,  and  the  best  Strong  stimulative  manures, 
however  beneflcial  they  may  be  for  the  time,  in  producing  large  flowers,  and  rivid 
colours,  too  frequently  leave  the  plants  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  if  not  of  prema- 
ture and  gmdnal  decay.  Mix  together  one  barrow  of  rich  yellow  loam,  or  fresh- 
dug  earth,  from  some  meadow,  or  pasture  land,  or  common,  with  the  turf  well 
rotten ;  one  barrow  of  leaf  mould ;    one  ditto  of  well  decomposed  horse  or  frame  * 

dung;  one  ditto  of  cow  dung  two  years  old  at  least;  and  one  peck  of  river  sand, 
not  sea  sand.  This  simple  mixture  may  always  be  depended  upon  for  keeping 
the  plants  healthy.  To  strong  plants,  intended  for  exhibition,  add  to  the  same 
compost  as  a  stimulant,  a  barrowfnll  of  well,  decayed  night  soil,  with  the  appli- 
cation of  liquid  manure,  once  or  twice  before  top  dressing  in  February,  and  twice 
more  in  March,  not  oftener.     A  peck  of  sheep  dung,  with  the  same  quantity  of  ^ 

horse  droppings,  put  into  a  larg^  tub  of  water,  stirred  up  frequently,  and  left  to 
ferment  a  week  or  two  before  it  is  used,  may  be  applied  with  good  effect,  and 
perfect  safety.  A  portion  of  light  sandy  peat  earth,  generally  to  be  found  on  the 
tops  of  barren  heaths,  or  moors,  though  not  easily  obtained  everywhere,  may  be 
added,  as  a  safe  and  useful  ingredient;  particularly  for  plants  kept  in  low  and 
damp  situations,  where  light  potting  and  light  compost  are  found  to  answer  best 
By  way  of  change,  make  use  of  the  following  composition  ; — two  barrows  of 
Wanstead  loam,  with  the  turiy  part  decayed;  one  barrow  of  leal  mould,  one 
barrow  of  cow  dung;  one  barrow  of  old  frame  or  horse  dung;  half  a  barrow  of 
old  night  soil;  halfa  barrow  of  sheep  dung;  and  two  pecks  of  river  sand.  And 
a  top  dressing  of  one  quarter  loam,  and  three  quarters  sheep  and  cow  dung,  rotted 
and  mixed  together  in  one  heap;  and  manure  water  as  before. 

Winter. — In  the  three  winter  mouths,  from  the  21s/.  of  November  to  the  21s/. 
February,  Auriculas  do  not  require  much  of  our  care,  beyond  watering  them  oc- 
casionally, plucking  off"  the  dead  leaves,  and  covering  them  with  mats,  or  alittlo 
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coarse  hay  litter  during  severe  weather^  and  this  covering  ought  more  particularly 
to  be  given  them  in  February,  because  their  trusses  then  begin  to  appear,  which, 
if  frozen  hard,  will  shew  the  ill  efiects  of  it  in  the  bloom.  These  want  very  little 
water  in  the  winter,  and  seem  to  get  through  it  best,  when  kept  in  December  and 
January  rather  dry  than  otherwise.  Early  in  February,  if  the  weather  happen  to 
be  mild  and  open,  give  them  a  day's  gentle  rain,  or,  at  least,  rain  sufficient  to 
reach  their  roots,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots;  and  this  may  be  repeated  when  ne- 
cessary throughoat  the  month.  Now  give  them  manured  water  twice,  and  do  the 
same  in  March,  allowing  a  week  between  each  watering.  About  the  middle  of 
the  month,  or  as  soon  afterwards  as  the  weather  permits,  top  dress  with  some  of 
the  best  and  richest  oompost ;  taking  care  in  the  first  place  to  remove  from  the 
top  of  the  pots  as  much  of  the  earth  as  you  can  without  injury  to  the  roots.  The 
liquid  manure  and  the  top  dressing  will  add  fresh  life  and  vigour  to  the  plants, 
and  accelerate  their  growth-  They  now  have  occasion  for  all  the  air  yon  can  give 
them.  If  any  plants  require  shifting  into  larger  pots,  this  is  the  time  for  the 
operation. 

March, — To  ensure  a  good  bloom,  much  depends  upon  the  care  taken  of  them 
in  March. — Let  them  receive  no  check  whatever,  either  from  want  of  covering  or 
want  of  water.  Let  the  lights  be  off  all  day,  if  the  weather  be  in  any  degree  fa. 
voarable;  and  let  the  plants  receive  all  the  soft  and  gentle  rains  that  fall,  until 
the  pips  open,  bat  protect  them  from  cold  sleet  and  snow,  and  cutting  winds. 
By  the  middle  of  March,  the  flower  stalks  will  have  shot  up,  and  the  flower  buds 
will  begin  to  grow :  and  as  these  are  the  tenderest  parts,  and  most  liable  to  injury 
from  frost,  which  often  prevails  mere  or  less  by  night,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
it  is  highly  necessary  to  give  them  additional  covering,  to  prevent  their  being 
chilled  and  nipped  by  it  Neither  expose  them  too  hastily  to  the  sun,  if  it  should 
happen  to  shine,  before  the  frost  has  disappeared;  and  let  the  same  precaution 
be  used  in  ApriL  To  prevent  the  stalks  being  drawn  up  and  weakened,  so  that 
they  cannot  support  the  trusses,  let  them  have  all  the  air  possible.  Thus  having: 
nothing  to  retard  or  check  their  growth,  they  cannot  fail  to  go  on  well,  and  pro- 
duce large  trusses  of  rich  bloom. 

April. — By  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  week  in  April,  the  flowers  will  begin 
to  expand,  and  shew  their  colours;  and  then  the  lights  must  be  kept  on  by  day 
and  night,  to  prevent  their  being  washed  by  the  rain,  or  tarnished  by  the  sun, 
either  of  which  would  deaden  their  brilliancy,  and  spoil  their  beauty.  Air  must 
be  given  by  raising  the  lights  at  the  back  of  the  frames;  and  mats  must  be  thrown 
over  them,  to  keep  out  the  hot  sun,  during  the  middle  part  of  the  day.  Let  the 
frames  be  shut  close  in  the  evening,  and  a  warm  covering  be  continued  a  while 
longer,  in  case  of  frost.  Besides,  this  is  the  time  to  thin  out  the  crowded  pips 
from  the  centre  of  the  trusses,  which  will  give  more  room  to  the  rest  to  grow,  to 
expand  themselves,  and  to  lie  flat,  and  come  more  nearly  of  a  size.  When  the 
plants  are  fully  blown,  let  the  best  and  strongest  of  them  be  taken  out  of  the 
frames  and  be  set  on  boards,  sand,  or  coal  ashes,  behind  a  low  fence,  or  private 
hedge,  and  covered  with  large  hand  glasses.  Here  they  will  remain  cool,  and 
shaded,  and  preserve  their  blossoms  fresh  for  three  weeks.  Cover  them  with  a 
mat  at  night  As  soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to  fade,  remove  them  to  a  north  or 
north-east  aspect,  where  they  will  have  to  remain  till  November,  at  which  time 
you  should  be  provided  with  a  convenicncy  for  placing  them  on  a  raised  platform, 
and  to  shelter  them  from  the  sun  and  rain  with  boards  or  shutters,  hung  on  hinges 
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to  let  up  or  down,  as  occasion  requires.  In  June,  pluck  off  the  dying  petals 
which  if  su.rered  to  remain^are  injurious  to  their^forming  the  seed.  Nip  off  also 
the  whole  of  the  pips  of  young  plants,  just  above  the  pedicels,  to  strengthen  and 
increase  their  growth.  Persons  who  are  careless  about  the  seed,  may  treat  them 
all  in  this  way. 

Potting. — As  to  the  fittest  time  for  shifting  the  plants  into  fresh  compost, 
it  matters  very  little,  whether  it  be  done  in  the  middle  of  June,  or  two  months 
later,  provided  a  few  days  of  clouded  sky  and  moist  atmosphere  should  occur. 
The  plants,  after  flowering,  relapse  into  inactivity,  and  grow  very  little  during 
the  hot  summer  months.  If  you  pot  early,  you  ought  also  to  top  dreas  the  plants 
with  fresh  compost  in  September;  because ^the  mould  in  the  pots,  by  that  time 
must  be  greatly  impoverished  by  watering.  Remove  all  the  large  ofisets  from 
the  plants,  some  time  in  March,  because  they  grow  quickest  in  the  spring. — 
Hogg^s  Svpplement  on  Flor. 

General  Management  of  Plants  under  Glass.  {Continued  from  p,  422.) 
Cuttings  are  slips  cut  from  the  mother  plant  for  the  purpose  of  setting,  in  order  that 
they  may  make  roots,  and  form  young  plants.  A  small  house  should  be  devoted 
to  their  propagation,  but  if  this  cannot  be  obtained,  a  frame  may  be  used,  situated 
so  as  only  to  have  the  morning  sun ;  otherwise  shading  with  mats  will  be  neces- 
sary. Those  requiring  heat  should  be  plunged  in  a  bed  of  tan,  or  placed  in  a 
hot-bed.  Cuttings  of  woody  plants  take  root  best  in  fine  sand,  for  they  strike 
more  freely  in  it,  and  are  safer  to  pot  off  after  being  rooted,  since  the  sand  shakes 
clean  from  their  roots,  and  this  is  not  the  case  when  they  have  been  planted  in 
mould.  But  as  some  of  the  soft  wooded  kinds  will  not  strike  well  in  sand,  they 
must  be  planted  in  mould.  In  making  cuttings,  no  leaves  should  be  taken  off, 
or  shortened,  except  in  that  part  which  is  to  be  buried  in  the  ground,  where  they 
should  be  cut  off  as  close  to  the  stem  as  possible.  The  more  leaves  there  are  on 
a  cutting,  the  sooner  it  will  take  root,  and  the  more  shallow  they  are  planted  the 
better,  but  they  must  be  well  fastened  in  the  ground.  The  pots  in  which  they 
are  planted  should  be  well  drained  with  sherds,  and  kept  rather  moist,  but  not 
too  wet,  and  the  hand  or  bell  glasses  with  which  they  are  covered  should  be  taken 
off  and  wiped  occasionally.  When  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  and  have  been  potted 
off,  they  require  to  be  placed  in  a  frame  for  a  few  days  and  shaded;  after  this 
they  should  be  hardened  by  degrees.  When  plants  cannot  be  easily  raised  from 
cuttings  or  layers,  budding,  inarching,  and  grafting  must  be  resorted  to,  on  some 
other  plant  nearly  related.  To  describe  all  the  different  methods  of  grafting, 
budding,  inarching,  and  layering,  would  occupy  considerable  space,  and  would  be 
of  little  service,  since  all  practical  men  cure  acquainted  witli  the  most  useful  me- 
thods. In  procuring  loam  and  peat  for  potting  plants,  the  top  spit  is  always  to 
be  preferred,  with  the  turf  upon  it,  and  as  fresh  as  possible.  Where  peat  cannot 
be  had,  decayed  leaves  or  wood  may  be  substituted.  The  lighter  and  more  sandy 
loam  is  the  better,  as  it  will  require  less  peat  and  sand  to  be  mixed  with  it  A 
certain  quantity  of  sand  is  always  a  proper  ingredient  in  mould  iutended  to  be 
used  in  potting  or  shifting  plants. — Geo.  Don, 
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Quality  of  Oak  Timber. — ^There  are  only  two  species  of  Oak  that  are  con- 
sidered natives  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Qnercus  pcdunculata,  and  (.1. 
sessiliflora.  The  former  is  called  by  some  writers  Q.  robur,  and  by  others  the  latter 
is  called  by  that  name.  To  prevent  mistakes,  it  will  be  better  to  adopt  the  name 
Q.  pedunculata.  This  kind  is  easily  known  by  the  acorns  having  long  stalks, 
and  the  leaves  having  very  short  footstalks,  or  in  some  specimens  hardly  any. 
In  the  Q.  sessiliflora,  the  leaves  have  footstalks  from  a  quarter  to  one  inch  in 
length,  and  the  acorns  sit  close  to  the  branch,  having  hardly  any  stalks.  The 
Q.  peduncalata  contains  a  great  quantity  of  the  silver  grain,  which  shews,  when 
the  wood  is  planed,  what  workmen  call  the  flower  in  the  wood.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  wood  splits  clean  and  easy,  and  is  best  adapted  for  split  paling  and 
laths.  It  is  also  a  stifier  wood,  and  though  it  may  be  broken  with  a  less  weight 
than  the  sessiliflora,  yetit  requires  a  much  greater  weight  to  bend  it,  and  is  there- 
fore, best  calculated  for  beams,  or  to  bear  the  greatest  weight  without  bending. 
The  Q.  sessiliflora  contains  so  small  a  portion  of  silver  grain  or  flower,  that  wood 
of  that  kind  from  old  buildings,  has  generally  been  mistaken  for  Sweet  Chesnut 
(Castanea  Vesca).  This  was  the  case  with  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  and 
many  other  old  buildings,  which  favours  the  supposition,  that  some  centuries  ago 
the  chief  part  of  the  natural  woods  were  of  that  kind.  At  present,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Oak  grown  in  the  South  of  England  is  the  Q.  peduncalata.  Spe- 
cimens procured  from  diflferent  parts  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  County  of  Durham, 
have  all  been  Q.  sessiliflora,  which  is  very  scarce  in  the  south.  There  are  some 
trees  of  it  at  Kenwood,  the  Earl  of  Mansfield's  near  Highgate,  which  is  one  of  the 
oldest  woods  near  London,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  sessiliflora  appear  to  be 
trees  flrom  old  stools.  CL  sessiliflora  appears  to  grow  equally  well  with  pcduncu- 
lata, it  is  a  more  handsome  tree  in  the  foliage,  and  from  finding  so  much  of  it 
sound  in  old  buildings,  it  may  possibly  be  more  durable.  It  bends  from  a  weight 
much  sooner  than  the  pedunculata,  but  requires  a  much  greater  weight  to  break 
it;  so  that  from  its  toughness,  it  is  probably  best  calculated  for  ship  timber.  The 
old  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  was  broken  up,  after  forty-seven  years  service,  much 
longer  than  the  general  durability  of  ships,  and  as  the  wood  of  which  the  ship 
was  built  came  from  the  north  of  England,  it  is  ver}"  probable  it  was  the  sessi- 
liflora. Turkey  (Q.  Cerris)  is  a  native  of  the  Levant ;  its  introduction  into 
England  has  been  within  the  last  century,  therefore  we  have  very  few  trees  of 
large  dimensions.  It  is  much  finer  in  grain  than  our  British  Oak,  or  foreign 
wainscot ;  it  takes  a  better  polish,  and  is  more  beautiful.  It  appears  to  be 
equally  as  strong  and  much  the  same  in  toughness  as  our  native  Oak.  For  all 
ornamental  purposes,  where  the  wood  has  to  be  polished,  it  is  superior,  and  must 
be  a  profitable  tree  to  plant,  as  it  grows  quicker  than  our  common  oaks,  and  will 
thrive  rapidly  in  poor  land.  Oak  timber  has  for  a  length  of  time  been  imported 
into  this  country  from  Holland,  by  the  name  of  Dutch  Wainscot,  which  is  gene- 
rally used  for  floors,  doors,  and  furniture  :  it  is  more  straight  in  its  growth, 
tender,  and  more  easy  to  work  than  British  Oak.  It  does  not  require  so  much 
seasoning,  and  stands  better  without  warping,  but  is  not  equal  in  strength  or 
durability  to  British  Oak.  They  are  thought  to  be  the  same  species  as  ours,  but 
coming  from  a]  natural  wood,  and  the  trees  growing  close,  may  account  for  the 
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straightness  of  the  wood,  and  for  its  being  more  tender  than  our  Oak,  which 
differences  may  partly  be  owing  to  the  soil.  There  is  no  other  Oak  that  appears 
to  thrive  in  this  country,  or  is  likely  to  be  worth  cultivating  for  timber,  exoe^pt 
the  White  Oak  (Quercus  Alba)  of  North  Amenca.  Of  this  there  are  not  many 
large  trees  in  England,  but  the  young  trees  appear  to  grow  well,  particolarly  in 
peaty  sand.  The  White  Oak  imported  from  America  is  heavier  than  British 
Oak ;  it  appears  to  be  as  strong,  and  is  more  difficult  to  work.  There  are  a  great 
variety  of  Oaks  in  America,  but  all  except  the  white  oak  appear  to  be  of  an 
inferior  quality.  As  ornamental  trees,  many  of  the  American  kinds  are  beauti- 
ful in  their  foliage,  and  from  the  various  and  rich  tints  the  leaves  take  in  the 
autumn,  they  are  a  great  ornament  to  landscape  scenery,  and  ought  to  be 
planted  as  ornamental  trees  more  than  they  have  been,  in  parks  and  pleasure 
grounds. — W.  Atkinson,  Esq. — Tram,  Hort,  Soc, 
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Distinction  between  Plants  and  Animals.— Plants  and  Animals  are  as 
like  to  each  other  as  connecting  links  in  the  chain  of  creation. can  be;  in  fact,  a 
vegetable  is  merely  an  animal  wanting  locomotion ; — it  takes  in  nourishment  by 
•  the  absorbents  in  the  root,  after  the  manner  of  an  animal,  with  but  a  slight  difie- 
rencej  the  food  has  first  to  be  prepared  for  it,  in  being  reduced  to  a  proper  con- 
sistency by  the  teeth  and  digestion,  when  the  nourishment*  from  it  is  taken  up  by 
the  absorbents.  As  a  parallel  to  this,  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  plant  in  a  atu- 
ation  where  it  may  find  its  food  in  proper  consbtency.  Now  if  it  should  hiqipen 
that  the  plant  be  placed  where  its  food  is  too  abundant,  then  it  will  be  stimulated 
to  grow  to  excess,  or  what  in  animals  would  be  fat,  and  hence  it  will  not  be  in  a 
proper  state  to  reproduce  its  kind.  Precisely  the  same  thing  occars  with  animals, 
at  least  we  know  it  to  be  the  case  in  man;  and  by  parity  of  reasoning,  we  coo- 
elude  it  would  be  the  case  with  other  animals.    S.  D. — Moff.  Gard,  and  Bol. 

Age  of  Plants. — Some  plants,  such  as  the  minute  fnnguses  termed  mould, 
only  live  a  few  hours,  or  at  most  a  few  days.  Mosses,  for  the  most  part,  live  only 
one  season,  as  do  the  garden  plants  called  annuals,  which  die  of  old  age,  as  soon 
as  they  ripen  their  seeds.  Some  again,  as  the  fox-glove  and  holly  hock,  live  for 
two  years,  and  are  occasionally  prolonged  to  three,  if  their  flowering  be  prevented. 
Trees  again,  |danted  in  a  suitable  soil  and  situation,  live  for  centuries.  Thus 
the  Olive  tree  may  live  three  hundred  years,  the  Oak  double  that  number;  the 
Cbesnut  is  said  to  have  lasted  for  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  Dragon's 
Blood  tree  of  Teneriflfii  may  be  two  thousand  years  old,  and  Adamson  mentions 
Banians  six  thousand  years  old.  When  the  wood  of  the  interior  ceases  to  aflbrd 
room,  by  the  closeness  of  its  texture,  for  the  passage  of  the  sap  or  pulp,  or  the 
formation  of  new  vessels,  it  dies,  and  by  all  its  moisture  passing  off  into  the 
younger  wood,  the  fibres  shrink,  and  are  ultimately  reduced  to  dust.  The  centre 
of  the  tree  thus  becomes  dead,  while  the  outer  portion  continues  to  live,  and  in 
this  way,  trees  may  exist  many  yeare  before  they  perish. — Moff.  Gard,  Boi, 
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PART  III. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

I.— QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

Wbat  Pit  ib  uebt  idiptbd  fo>  pbebehvino  Gsriniuhb,  &c.  dtirinu 
WiNTEK  ■ — HaviDg  derived  eeveral  most  useful  bints  rrom  tbe  question!  uid  re- 
markB  ia  your  maguziae,  I  am  iuduced  to  i^nqiiire  what  sort  of  pit  iB  beat  adapt- 
ed Tor  preMrving  GeiauiumB,  Terbenuma,  SalvJBB,  Petnuios,  kc  kc.  dnHng  tbe 
winter.  I  should  wish  the  pit  to  answer  for  growing  melons  in  summer,  and 
know  not  whether  M'Pliairi  plan,  or  a  common  cold  frame  in  winter,  which  may 
be  filled  with  stable  dung  in  summer,  will  be  moat  desirable.  Flor. 

Wbeh  is  thk  profbb  TIMS  TO  KBuovB  LauRKLt,  &c.  ?^A  correBpoadent 
ID  tbe  Isst  number  of  tbe  HorticDltnntl  Register  has  kiudly  made  known  the 
proper  aeamn  for  transportiDg  tbe  Holly  (Ilex  aquifoliumX  and  it  would  be 
equally  nselHil  and  acceptable  to  several  of  your  readers,  (o  be  informed  of  the 
proper  time  for  removing  the  common  broad-leaved  laurel,  the  Portu^  laurel, 
and  the  Laumstintis.  A  SoBSCmiSIR. 

The  Wood  Cut  which  we  were  compelled  to  leave  out  last  montfa,  we  now 
give  below.  Tbe  eiplanatoij  matter  will  be  found  at  pages  437  to  430,  in  tbe 
September  number. 


WHAT  IS  THE  MODE  0»  CCLTIVITINO  THE  KeHKEI 
Thcnivrqia  ALiTi  ?— If  any  of  your  nnmeroiu  correspondenta  could  runiisb 
«  few  partienlan  relatiTe  to  the  culture  of  tbe  Kenaedea  mbicunda,  it  would  be 
a  great  advantage.  The  plant  in  qucBtion  has  been  kept  in  a  bot-honie  ever 
■Jnee  it  was  raised  from  seed,  in  the  spring  of  IB32 ;  it  baa  bseu  very  sickly  and 
been  always  covered  with  moss  on  the  surfe**  of  the  pot,  within  a  short  space 
alterit  has  been  newly  planted ;  it  has  produced  a  single  flower  twice  during  the 
past  fcw  montbs,  and  has  ripened  ooe  seed.  The  owner  of  tbe  plant  viBtaes  to 
know  what  soil  it  requires,  if  mud)  water,  whetber  a  tunny  or  sbady  situation, — 
if  able  to  bear  Hie  open  ground  in  the  summer,  or  likely  to  be  invigorated  by 
such  a  mode  of  treatment,  and  whether  there  is  any  better  way  of  propagatintc 
it  than  by  sowing  seed  in  a  hotbed  in  tbe  spring. 
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Respecting  the  Tbunbergia  Alata,  a  little  information  is  much  wanted ;  it  has 
been  blooming  very  luxuriantlj  for  many  weeks,  but  now  at  length  seems  quite 
exhausted,  and  ready  to  die,  none  of  its  flowers  have  produced  seed,  and  there 
seems  no  way  of  preserving  a  successor,  unless  it  should  put  out  again  from  the 
root,  which  gives  no  appearance  whatever  of  vitali^.  While  in  vigour,  could 
any  of  the  runners  have  been  taken  off  and  pott.d  with  good  effect  ?  or  what 
means  are  usually  resorted  to,  for  keeping  up  a  succession  of  these  very  beautiful 
plants !  Nakto. 

The  Author  of  the  Domestic  Gardener's  Manual  to  Vigorniensis, — 
When  I  last  addressed  Vigorniensis,  I  merely  adverted  to  the  quality  and  appear- 
ances of  two  varieties  of  Persian  Melons,  (Hort  Reg.  Vol.  2,  page  377.)  I  was 
not  then  in  possession  of  the  facts  that  ha\e  subsequently  come  under  my  im- 
mediate observation.  Now,  however,  I  cau  distinctly  reply  to  his  objection  and 
queries,  stated  in  page  202  of  the  same  volume.  There  we  read,  '*  It  is  still 
however,  in  my  opinion,  a  question,  what  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  upright 
system  of  training  f  and  particularly,  what  is  the  advantage  of  planting  in  pots, 
when  the  same  is  more  readily  and  perfectly  answered  by  planting  in  the  soil  of 
the  bed  ? » 

I  shall  not  insist  absolutely  upon  the  superiority  of  pot  planting,  compared 
with  that  of  the  common  hot-bed.  Mr.  Knight  himself  has  said  that  the  striped 
Honsainea  will  succeed  with  the  usual  melon  culture, — but  that  it  will  be  always 
proper  to  support  the  fruit  on  a  sort  of  little  cradle.  That  melon  is  perh&qps  the 
hardiest  and  most  manageable  of  the  Persian  tribe ;  but  such  is  the  delicacy  of 
its  rind,  when  compai-ed  with  that  of  the  common  melon,  Uiat  it  will  be  prudent 
to  keep  it  from  pressure  upon  any  hard  substance.  As  to  the  superiority  of  the 
method  of  growing  in  pots,  I  can  only  state  that  in  1832,  I  produced  one  large 
melon  weighing  six  pounds  five  ounces,  and  another  of  three  pounds  six  ounces 
at  the  same  time,  upon  one  plant,  growing  in  a  common  sea-kale  pot  inverted : 
but  then,  the  roots  penetrated  into  a  bed  of  leaves,  of  a  very  genial  temperature, 
(see  my  former  papers  on  this  Persian  melon.)  A  gentleman  in  my  immediate 
neighbourhood  has,  this  year,  grown  the  Housainea  from  seed  produced  by  me. 
His  gardener  has  every  advantage  of  a  fine,  brick,  pigeon-holed  pit,  and  plenty 
of  excellent  stable  dung.  He  has  employed  fresh  earth,  from  a  sheep  walk,  and 
has  trained  his  melons  in  the  usual  manner.  The  fruit  set  admirably,  and  pro- 
mised to  prove  a  noble  crop;  two  only,  however,  came  to  perfection  on  his  fine 
plant  One  weighed  four  pounds  two  ounces,  the  other  three  pounds  two  ounces; 
and  the  plant  withered  away.  Hence,  1  conclude  that  if  the  Persian  melons  be 
grown  in  a  house,  in  pots,  plunged  in  a  deep  leaf.bed,  and  the  stems  be  trained 
upwards  towai^s  the  glass;  as  much,  or  more  frurt  may  be  produced,  with  the 
concomitant  advantages  of  increased  length  of  stem  and  proportional  vegetable 
vitality.  The  leaves  thus  situated  may  be  examined  with  facility;  and  red 
spiders,  or  other  vermin  harbouring  on  the  underside,  may  be  readily  perceived 
and  washed  off.  .  I  had  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  melons  just  referred  to, 
during  the  whole  period  of  their  growth;  and  therefore,  know  the  progress  they 
made.  The  two  melons  rested  upon  tiles:  they  approached  maturity  :  the  gar- 
dener on  one  occasion  happened  to  lift  up  the  fruit  that  he  thought  nearly  ripe, 
and  to  his  consternation,  found  the  underside  mutilated  and  full  of  hole& 
Woodlice  (sowbugs  as  they  are  here  called,)  had  burrowed  into  the  fruit,  and 
severely  injured  it;    the  other  melon  also  was  attacked.      Both  were  then  cut 
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and  were  found  nearly,  if  not  entirely  ripe.  1  tasted  one  of  them,  and  the  fla- 
vour was  exquisite ;  but  it  ran  rapidly  into  the  putrefactive  fermentation,  and 
much  was  lost  Were  no  other  motive  to  be  found  for  high  training,  than  that 
of  placing  the  melon  on  a  cradle,  where  it  could  be  seen  and  investigated  in  every 
part,  and  at  all  times  with  perfect  convenience,  it  would  amply  suffice.  That 
method  which  increases  the  vital  power  of  the  plant,  places  it  within  the  ken 
and  command  of  the  cultivator,  and  preserves  the  fruit  from  pressure  and  mo- 
lestation, must  be  the  one  to  be  preferred.  I  have  seen  and  proved  a  variety  of 
modes  of  culture,  and  am  satisfied ;  and  I  trust  the  facts  I  have  detailed  will  sti- 
mulate others  to  further  exertions,  and  promote  the  extended  growth  of  this 
exquisite  tribe. 

In  my  late  notice  to  Vigorniensis  on  the  culture  of  my  potted  vine,  a  misprint 
of  a  word  has  occurred,  which  must  be  con*ected.  In  page  379,  line  17,  for 
**  each  was  sloped, "  read,  '*  was  stopped  early : "  the  sense  will  then  be  materially 
different. 

Mistake  in  the  article,  page  308. —  By  referring  to  my  statement,  you 
'will  find  that  you  have  made  a  mistake  in  copying  the  article,  page  308  of  your 
interesting  register,  wherein  you  have  mentioned  the  height  of  the  trees  when 
planted  in  1805,  instead  of  the  circumference  at  one  foot  from  the  ground  in  1832. 
The  truth  is,  I  have  never  planted  trees  above  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  high. 

John  Huohbs. 

There  were  two  measurements,  viz.  one  foot  from  the  ground,  also  the  average 
of  one  foot  to  twenty  feet. 
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Fall  of  the  Brighton  Antheum. — The  Antheum  at  Brighton  fell  on  Fri- 
day, August  90th,  with  a  tremendous  crash;  the  noise  it  made  resembled  the 
distant  rumbling  of  thunder;  but  happily  its  destruction  was  not  attended  with 
loss  of  life.  This  immense  edifice  was  commenced  about  twelve  months  since, 
under  the  superintendasce  of  an  emintmt  botanist,  Mr.  Phillips,  whose  knowledge 
of  horticulture  is  very  extensive.  The  building  was  composed  of  iron,  weighing 
between  four  and  five  hundred  tons,  and  it  formed  the  largest  dome  ever  con- 
structed, exceeding  in  size  that  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  by  upwards  of  8,000  su- 
perficial feet.  The  glazing,  which  was  to  have  been  commenced  on  Monday, 
would  have  occupied  a  long  time,  nearly  two  acres  of  glass  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  cover  the  dome.  The  planting  had  been  commenced,  some  of  the 
choicest  plants  had  been  collected,  and  a  great  many  eminent  persons  were  con- 
tributors, including  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  &c.  The  work  had  progressed  ra- 
pidly, and  the  building  promised  to  stand  a  monument  of  architectural  beauty. 
A  great  portion  of  the  scaffolding  had  been  removed,  and,  on  Friday  afternoon, 
the  whole  of  it  was  taken  down,  and  every  thing  appeared  firm.  In  an.  hour  or 
two  afterwards,  however,  a  portion  of  the  iron  work  was  heard  to  crack,  and  the 
workmen  having  timely  notice  of  the  same,  removed  from  the  premises.  The 
cracking  continued  for  some  time,  and  then  fears  were  entertained  for  its  safety. 
The  principal  gardener  had  scarcely  left  the  interior,  when  it  came  tumbling 
down  with  an  awful  craxb,  immense  ribs  of  iron  snapping  asunder  in  ten  thou- 
sand pieces;  and  a  great  part  of  it,  from  tho  height  it  fell,  was  buried  seveml 
feet  deep  in  tho  earth. — Brighton  Gazette. 
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Since  the  above  account  was  received  we  have  seen  Mr.  Phillips^  who  has  in- 
formed us,  that  the  Antheum  wiil  be  instantly  rebuilt  It  is  highly  gratxryinf 
to  learn,  that  so  gigantic  an  undertaking  is  not  to  be  abandoned.  For  from  the 
known  talents  of  the  architect,  Decimns  Burton  Esq,  who  designed  the  CoHos 
senm,  and  now  engages  to  rebuild  the  Antheum,  no  doobt  can  be  entertained  of 
the  substantial  completion  of  the  edifice,  and  we  trust  Mr.  Phillips  wil]  meet 
with  the  most  liberal  encouragement  j.  p. 

Rebuilding  of  the  Antheum. — Henry  Phillips  avails  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  thus  publicly  returning  thanks  to  those  numerous  friends  throughoat 
the  kingdom  who  have  so  feelingly  expressed  their  condolence  at  his  late  calan. 
ity.  The  misfortune  was  occasioned  by  the  misconduct  of  one  of  the  foreflMS 
of  the  works,  who,  unknown  to  his  employer,  took  upon  himself  to  remove  the 
supports,  before  the  proper  ties  were  added,  which  would  have  prevented  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  fall  of  the  edifice.  H.  P.  has,  however,  the  pleasure  to  add,  thtt 
having  received  the  most  liberal  offers  of  support,  and  the  highest  patronage  of 
the  country,  he  has  determined  on  rebuilding  the  Antheum,  the  manageni«at 
of  which  he  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  Decimus  Burton,  Esq.  as  architect,  as- 
sisted by  the  most  eminent  engineer  of  the  day.  It  will  be  readily  believed,  that 
the  fall  has  been  an  immense  loss  to  the  proprietor,  and  unless  he  had  neeeived 
the  most  liberal  encouragement,  th^  re-erection  of  it  would  have  been  out  of 
the  question. 

To  meet  the  extra  contiugencies,  independent  of  the  main  cost  of  re-erecting 
it,  the  following  plan  has  been  suggested  as  most  likely  to  assist  the  proprietor 
in  completing  this  national  object,  in  the  unique  manner  it  was  originally  de- 
signed : — "  That  one  hundred  silver  tickets,  of  £50  each,  be  issued,  which  will 
entitle  the  holders  to  a  free  admission,  in  addition  to  interest  thereon,  at  6  per 
cent  per  annum,  which  tickets  may  be  subdivided.  The  holder  of  each  half 
ticket  being  entitled  to  a  free  admission  for  two  persons  in  lieu  of  interest  Per- 
sons residing  ten  miles  from  Brighton,  may  make  their  tickets  tranifeiabley  by 
giving  notice  of  the  same  in  writing." — Henry  Philups. 
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OR  OBSERVATIONS  ON  NATURE,  FOR  OCTOBER. 

An  excellent  perrenial  pasture  plant,  the  Bird's-foot  Trefoil,  Lotus  comicnla- 
tns,  (Fig.  61,  1)  abounds  in  all  our  fields  and  pastures;  it  varies  much  in  size,  in 
the  direction  of  the  stems,  and  the  greater  or  less  hairiness  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  obovate  and  entire ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and  the  pods  long. 

In  our  marshes  and  boggy  grounds,  the  Pinguicula  vulgaris,  or  Common  Bat- 
terwort,  (2)  may  be  found  plentifully,  both  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scot* 
land ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  purple  colour.  In  watery  places,  the  Water-BlinlH, 
or  Water-Chickweed  (Monda  fontana.  3)  may  be  gathered.  This  is  a  little  sac- 
culent  Annual  plant,  with  prostrate  rooting  stems,  from  two  to  four  inches  long, 
with  minute  greenish  white  flowers. 

Molluscous  Animals. — A  large  bivalve  shell,  that  of  the  Anodon  Cygncus, 
(4)  may  be  found  in  rivers ;  it  grows  nearly  three  inches  long,  and  above  six 
wide,  it  is  either  green,  pale  brown  or  fawn  colour.     The  Cyclas  calyculata  (5) 
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may  be  Tound  occuioiially  id  lake*  and  (till  waters,  but  it  u  tai  from  comnon. 
Thia  ehelLi*  about  oD«-third  of  an  inch  broad,  aud  i>  of  a,  flat  furm,  of  a  bluah 
white  colour,  and  nearly  tmootb.  A  more  oommou  one  is  found  in  most  Mreamt 
and  brooks,  the  Cjclai  posillai  (6)  this  ihell  i>  about  oae-eightb  of  an  inoh  in 
diumeter,  of  a  brownish  or  bluiih  horn  colour.  The  Cf  elm  lacuitrit  bean  some 
resembtaoce  to  tbc  C,  caljculata,  but  is  thicker,  and  of  a  dark  grey  colour  j  it  is 
found  in  Rimilnr  utDaliona  to  the  ealycuUu,  and  is  nearly  as  rare. 


BiBDS. — The  common  vagtail,  in  genera],  Keki  a  quiet  cottage  otother  reti 
red  place  in  irhich  to  build,  and  abung  all  noise.  But  some  yesji  ago,  a  pair  of 
tbeta  bird*  built  their  nett  betvecn  the  rooHug  of  Mr.  Becknell'i  school-room, 
at  Tooting,  in  Surrey.  On  one  side  of  the  building  there  was  a  pond  partitioned 
off  from  the  play-jronnd,  and  thither  the  birds  frequently  resorted,  quite  le- 
gaidleu  of  the  gambol*  and  ghouta  of  the  boys  at  play.  In  this  situation,  no 
donbt,  they  would  have  remained,  bed  not  one  of  the  boys,  by  means  of  a  lad- 
der and  a  net,  entrapped  the  old  birdi  whilst  flying  oat  between  the  tiles. — 
Firld  Nat.  Mag. 

Tbk  NioHTiNQiLB. — A  oontribntor  to  the  Field  Naturahst  Magazine  says, 
"  The  Nightingale  baa  no  note  of  its  own,  except  the  first  short  whistle  in  com. 
mencing  its  rich  and  varied  song,  and  the  succeeding — jug,  jug— as  if  to  pre- 
pay itself  for  its  elaborate  aud  rich  song.  It  is  then  distinctly  and  literally,  a 
mockitg  bird,  aud  pours  out  in  richer,  louder,  and  more  mellow  tones,  the  nolei 
of  other  aingiug  birds,  including  those  of  the  tbmsh,  blackbird,  yellow  hammer, 
lark,  red-breoat,  wren,  kc  until  it  is  tired.  The  Nightingale  ne\-er  sings  without 
resting  its  breast  upon  a  twig  wbik  it  tings,  as  if  to  assist  it  in  exerting  all  its 
poweis;  aud  for  this  reason,  it  always  lays  a  twig  across  its  nest,  thus  teaching 
its  young  to  resort  to  the  same  assistance  in  their  future  song. 

TiiK  Ci'CKOO.— No  doubt  the  Cuckoo  con>es  to  Enfland  MoMy  to  breed,  be. 
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cause  it  is  believed  to  migrate  to  the  south,  and,  therefore,  cannot  lisit  us  for 
the  sake  of  climate^  since  it  comes  in  the  most  temperate  part  of  the  year,  and 
leaves  us  when  the  hot  weather  commences.  It  breeds  almost  immediately  upon 
its  arrival,  and  leaves  us  as  soon  as  it  has  performed  the  neceMuy  duties  for 
propagating  the  species. — Field  Nat,  Mag. 

Diffusion  of  Seeds. — The  economy  of  Providence  in  distributing  seeds 
may  be  remarked  in  those  of  the  Dandelion,  (Leontodon  Taraxacum,)  which  are 
every  where  to  be  seen  during  summer,  floating'about  on  the  air,  supported  by 
its  feathering  down.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  half  of  these  seeds  ever  fall 
upon  spots  favourable  to  germination ;  but  when  so  great  a  number  of  them, 
and  of  their  congeners  of  the  class  Syngenesia,  are  scattered  about  by  the  winds, 
there  is  not  merely  a  chance  but  a  certainty,  that  some  of  them  will  fall  on  spots 
where  they  had  not  previously  existed,  or  where  vegetation  was  scanty ;  on  the 
tops  of  walls  for  instance,  where  a  thin  stratum  of  soil  is  formed  by  the  decay  of 
the  winter  crop  of  mosses.  The  process  during  the  formation  of  such  soil  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  and  may  even  in  cities  be  observed  on  a  small  scale,  on 
brick  or  stone  walb.  There  is  first  the  green  incrustation,  called  by  Linofleus. 
Byssus,  but  recently  proved  to  be  primary  germination  of  several  mosses,  such 
as  Polylricha  and  Toriula,  When  this  decays,  a  very  thin  layer  of  vegetable 
earth  is  formed,  which  affords  a  scanty  support  for  the  roots  of  the  next  year's 
crop  of  mosses  :  and  in  process  of  time,  soil  is  formed  of  sufficient  depth  for 
Drabaverna,  and  other  wall  plants. — Mag,  Gard.  Bot, 

Growth  of  Plants. — The  several  opinions  prevailing  on  this  snlject  may 
be  referred  to  three  general  heads.  First, — That  growth  in  diameter  is  carried 
on  by  the  annual  change  of  the  inner  bark  into  pulp  wood,  and  of  pulp  wood 
into  hard  wood,  and  by  the  successive  renewal  of  the  inner  bark.  Seccndbf, — 
That  the  successive  formation  of  the  layers  of  wood  is  produced  by  the  evolving 
of  buds.  And  Thirdly,  That  the  annual  formation  of  woody  layers  is  owing  to 
the  pulp,  which,  every  year,  forms,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  new  layer  of 
pulp  wood,  and  a  new  layer  of  inner  bark. — Rennie. 

Aglossa  pingoinalis,  or  Tabby  Moth.  The  larvse  of  this  moth,  unlike  most 
others,  feed  upon  animal  substances,  such  as  butter  and  bacon,  and  are  stated 
by  Linnaeus  to  inhabit  even  the  human  stomach,  being  the  most  dangerous  of 
worms,  possibly  from  a  capability  of  perforating  the  intestines.  Although  many 
years  have  elapsed  since  Linnsus  made  this  remark,  no  one  has  either  confirmed 
or  contradicted  it ! 

The  Green-Rose  Chaffer,  (Cetonia  aurita.) — ^These  beetles  do  not  attack 
the  essential  parts  of  flowers,  but  only  suck  the  honey  at  the  bottom  of  the  co- 
rolla. The  larvRs  are  blind,  and  roll  themselves  on  their  backs,  contracting  the 
annulations  of  their  body,  to  move  forward  instead  of  walking.  They  are  two 
or  three  years  in  arriving  at  their  perfect  state. 

The  Forest  Fly,  (Hippobosca  equina.) — ^These  flies  run  swiftly,  and  like  a 
crab,  either  sideways  or  backwards :  they  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  live 
principally  upon  horses,  attracting  themselves  to  the  belly.  It  is  remarked  by 
Latteille,  that  the  ass  fears  them  the  most;  and  that  horses  suffer  vexy  little  finoro 
them,  since  probably  after  the  first  irritation  they  cause  little  pain,  ptherwij;e 
horses  could  not  live  in  the  forests  in  the  summer. — Curtis*  Entomology. 
The  Amount  of  Sunshine  during  the  month  of  August. 


.        .  I    Morning. 


Evening.     I      Total.      |  Average  Daily. 

()4  howre.       I  146  hours.   |  i  hours,  42  min.  15  <ec. 
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IV.— SOCIETIES. 

SHEFFIELD  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
On  Wednesday  the  SSth  of  September,  the  last  exhibition  of  the  ShefiBeld  HorticultnTal  Soci- 
ety was  held  in  the  Mosic-Hall  at  that  place,  in  the  presence  of  the  most  numerons  and  res- 
pectable company  eyer  witnessed  on  a  similar  occasion.  The  floral  part  of  the  show  consisted  of 
Dahlias,  and  a  more  extensive  or  superb  collection  has  not,  we  believe,  been  brought  together 
in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  pr'neipal  contributors  were  amateurs,  resident  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood,  by  whom  most  of  the  prizes  were  carried  off.  The  greater  part  of  the 
fruit  and  vegetables  were  from  the  gardens  and  conservatories  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Whamcliffe,  and  of  the  neighbouring 
gentry.  The  grpatest  rarity  in  fruits  was  an  Ispahan  melon  from  Chatsworth,  the  flavour  of 
which  was  most  delicious.  The  pines  and  grapes  were  particularly  fine,  and  so  were  the  chief 
part  of  the  vegetables,  especially  the  encumbers,  endive,  celery,  &c.  There  was  a  good  collec- 
tion of  choice  greenhouse  plants,  but  we  have  not  space  for  particulars.  The  exhibition  was  a 
great  improvement  upon  those  of  past  years,  and  considering  that  the  formation  of  the  Society 
took  place  so  recently  as  1830,  we  were  both  surprized  and  gratified  in  witnessing  its  marked 
success.  It  is  now  able  to  compete  with  the  first  societies  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  Kingdom , 
and  we  confidently  anticipate  a  growing  prosperity.  The  scene  on  entering  the  Hall  was,  on 
this  occasion,  most  splendid  and  attractive,  the  general  arrangement  of  the  different  articles 
was  excellent,  and  the  elegantly  attired  company  were  delighted  by  the  presence  of  the  West- 
Riding  Yeomanry  Band,  in  full  uniform,  playing  favourite  airs.  After  closing  the  exhibition, 
about  eighty  gentlemen,  members  and  friends  of  the  society,  dined  together  at  the  Tontine  Inn, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Whamcliffe,  who  intimated  that  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  would  have  been  present  at  the  show,  if  not  at  the  dinner,  had  his  health 
permitted.  The  absence  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  occasioned  by  his  having  to  preside  over  the 
meeting  of  a  similar  institution.  Lord  Whamcliffe  was  supported  by  Jno.  Parker,  Esq.  M.  P. 
and  Dr.  Younge,  as  Vice-Presidents.  Amongst  the  company  we  observed,  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Wortley,  H.  Oslly  Knight,  Esq.  Dr.  Corbett,  Dr.  Milner, 
Col.  Fenton,  the  Master  Cutler,  M.  Ellison,  Esq.  and  B.  Hoonsfleld,  Esq.  The  company  did 
not  separate  until  a  late  hour,  and  a  more  agreeable  meeting  we  scarcely  ever  witnessed.  We 
regret  that  our  limits  forbid  us  to  give  more  than  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  so  interest- 
ing an  event. 
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FOR   OCTOBER. 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Appleg  should  now  be  gathered  in  fine  days,  and  carefally  placed  in  the  frait  room,  packed 
in  earthen  jars  and  placed  in  a  dry  cellar,  or  pitted  after  the  manner  of  potatoes. 

Cherry  Trees,  which  have  been  infested  during  the  summer  with  the  black  louse,  Aphis 
Cerasi,  should  have  a  good  syringing  with  a  mixture  of  good  soap-suds  and  tobacco-water,  or 
the  recipe  recommended,  p.  264,  should  be  adopted. 

Fig  Trees.— About  the  end  of  the  month.  Fig  trees,  on  the  open  walls,  may  be  praned  and 
nailed.  Cut  away  all  those  old  shoots  that  have  gained  the  top  of  the  wall,  on  purpose  to  give 
place  to  the  last  year's  shoots  that  are  in  the  rear. 

Goo»eberry  and  Currant  Trees  may  be  praned  when  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Leave  a  good 
supply  of  young  wood  from  the  bottom. 

Orapes. — Vines  in  pots  being  brought  into  the  Vinery,  will  ripen  their  frait  in  Febraary. 
Those  forced  early,  if  the  wood  be  ripe,  should  be  exposed  to  the  open  air,  to  prepare  them  for 
forcing  again. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees  on  the  walls  will  begin  to  cast  their  leaves  towards  the  end, 
and  it  will  be  an  advantage  slightly  to  brash  them  upwards  with  a  small  birch  or  ling 
wisk^to  clear  the  leaves  from  the  oranches.  Keep  them  close  nailed  to  the  wall  this  month', 
or  they  will  be  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  wind.  If  the  wood  be  unripe,  and  the  walls  against 
which  they  are  trained  be  fined,  put  in  some  fire  to  ripen  the  wood  on,  for  on  this  depends  the 
future  crop. 

Planting,— Fmii  Trees  of  all  descriptions  should  be  planted  as  early  in  the  month  as  is  con- 
venient, to  establish  them  in  their  new  situations  before  severe  weather  comes.  After  all 
the  leaves  have  fallen,  planting  may  cease  until  earl^  in  the  spring. 

Raspberries.— Make  new  plantations  of  raspberries  upon  prepared  ground,  see  page  995. 
Towards  the  end,  manure  the  old  stools.    Pot  a  quantity  tor  forcing,  page  396. 

Strawberries^  intended  for  forcing,  should  stand  in  a  south  aspect,  if  convenient.  New  beds 
may  still  be  made,  hut  it  is  better  not  to  do  this  later  than  September ;  for  when  the  plants  are 
small  and  newly  planted,  the  frost  generally  draws  them  out  of  the  ground  again. 
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hoold  now  be  pliceJ  ■□  f 


CanwIJH  lv>  niut  be  rn<«><d  bsB  baujr  niM,  ftedi,  Ukd  eutUK  vUML 

QnmnltMUW,  In  poU,  ibiMlil  be  nrnared  into  tb«  {nnfaoiiH.  Olta  olinBilwwa  oTiir 
to  kt^  Ibem  fmn  dnwinf. 

CttfrnUria,  cot  doini  h  ncoaanldEd,  rft  iOJ,  will  come  bHuUItiUT  into  Sowtr.  K«f 
theai  Innoooltmliy  putofthe  fittakoatt. 

.  VgcUmtm  junfcwm.-  AboBl  Ihc  middle  oDfae  mentli  take  up  Ibn  noU  fnu  the  boidoi,  and 
rrpot  tlicia ;  then  plon^  Ibrm  in  conluhe*  in  e  cold  franc,  page  113. 

OoUia^L^alMnttaiirlnfkH  tblcknw*  of  rottM  baril,  or  leaCauoId, ««  tbrnoU,lwo 
CeM  round  Ibe  item  of  tub  plul,  to  pnteM  lb*  crown  from  being  duugid  bf  udden  froiu, 
ud  b)  Uh'  end  of  (far  b«IIi  ther  will  pmbablT  nqnlre  to  be  taken  np. 

Criniiiar  Ptuti  will  reqnlrc  uUng  in,  and  dw  Honsr  thli  It  done  tbe  belter,  or  Ukj  will 
be  afiteted  br  the  cold  M  (nitT  ^hle. 

FtRii^.— Fluli  intended  lor  brdng  mnit  now  be  taken  Dp,  ai  Rbododendrow,  Piaki,  C«- 
nallooa,  die.  aee  page  911. 

MiffnoMtOt  in  poll,  to  itand  Ibe  winter,  niiut  lie  ■hrlterod  from  Ikcavr  raina  and  froct,  bit  lei 
it  bave  ai  muob  air  u  poHiMii. 

Bftrimllii  maT  be  ptuted  Is  hedi  in  a  lig^t  dry  aoU,  In 
ItoB  root  to  root  in  the  n>w  i  or  tkej  na;  be  planted  in  11 
Tbej  do  ngSDllr  well,  If  not  pat  in  till  Norember. 

PA  te  folf  Ibr  forcing,  Ifplaoed  In  tbe  i»elng  boua,  pcodnee  Aowen  about  CbilMmaa, 

bcT  bandaome  annnala,  maf  itill  be  »wn  in  pnti  ta  ftower  It  Ibe 

1.111. 

oon  In  Jane,  tniut  be  taken  into  Ibe  greenhonae  withodt  delay,  If 


Linol.]    CnlUngi  of  tbiaplant  maj  be  pnt  inthEbcslniingaf 
lhenuHiU>,p.l64. 

T^dia  panma,  growing  in  Ihr  harden,  ihonid  be  taken  op. 

■nOgt—At  tbe  end  dT  the  moolb,  or  beginning  ofNoieniber,  Inllpe  ihcmld  be  planted .    Tbii 
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or  to  plant  Ibr  a  second  crop. 

Brwolj.— The  Oreen  and  Purple  Cape,  QnngeH  Early  White,  Early  Sprooting  Pnrple,  and 
ImprignalFd  Ear1]t  Wbile.wlll  canllnneinnae,irtbe  weather  be  fannnble,  from  thii  lime  Is 
Cbrlitmai.  The  Till  Laige-beided  Pnrple,  the  FartimaDth,tbe  Sulpbor-oiloared,  the  Spring 
White,  Ibe  Dwarf  Purple,  and  tbe  Siberian,  abonld  be  taken  np,  aboot  tbe  end  Df  thia  uimtb  or 
beginniBg  of  next,  dlalnrbing  the  rood  u  little  a>  poiiible.  Dig  a  tnocb,  and  lay  then  In  a 
aloplng  diiectloIi,aboBtlBlnchei  apart,  with  their  beadi  toward!  the  norib,  and  only  a  few 
Inehn  abore  the  ground.  Cover  in  the  Ireach,  and  open  another,  laying  the  beadi  oT  the  neit 
plaau  orer  Ihe  moti  of  Ibe  titt  row,  and  eo  proceed  until  tbe  whole  are  laid  down.  The  nnwna 
of  the  plants  thus  lying  low,  are  loon  eorered  with  Ibe  nww,  and  preaerred  from  tbe  aeeerity 
of  the  frail. 

Brtl-raal  thonld  be  taken  np  and  preaerred  In  a  cellar  or  abed. 

Cerroft,  lar  winter  uie,  ibonld  be  taken  np,  aad  pieaened  In  the  aamr  manner  ai  bret-moL 

CoHlj/hiHn  (honld  be  planted  on  a  »utb  aipecl,  under  hand-glaiaei,  in  framca,  ud  daar 
uadu  a  lonth  wall,  let  aome  be  potted  in  liity-aiied  poU,  and  ibeltend  in  a  frame,  to  tnm 
ont  in  ipring  iOi  Ihe  Int  enp. 

litdMa,  to  ataitd  tha  winter,  ihoald  be  planted  cIoh  under  a  »uth  wail,  bM  Hne  in  frnmea. 
leal  thoic  mdei  the  walli  ihould  be  deiUoyed. 

Htrit  for  foreing  slunld  be  polled  mm  mini,  tanngon,  kc. 

Omiaiu  mnat  be  hovaed  wilhout  delay,  ifthii  were  not  done  lait  monlb. 

Atpingta  bob  may  recelTC  a  lop^reaaing  towaida  the  end  of  the  pretent  or  beginning  of 


e  taken  up,  or  IheJ  will  be  injqied  bj  Ihe  fro 
m  an  old  hot-bed  will  come  fnto  ute  about  C 
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HORTICULTURE. 

*  ARTICLE  I.—ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  PEARS, 

With  tome  Remarks  on  their  NattaxU  Hutcry  and  Introduction,  together  with  a 
teleeHonfor  small  Gardens  in  different  parts  of  the  Country. 

BY  JOSEPH  PAXTON,  F.  L.  8.  H.  8. 

The  pear-tree,  in  its  wild  state,  grows  abundantly  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  occasionally  in  England ;  the  accounts  of  its  culture 
are  of  great  antiquity.  The  earliest  writers  mention  it  as  growing 
abundantly  in  Syria^  Egypt,  and  Greece ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  brought  from  these  places  into  Italy,  about  the  time  that  Sylla 
made  himself  master  of  the  latter  country.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Romans  had  several  kinds  of  this  fruit  before  that  period. 
It  is  uncertain  when  the  pear  was  first  cultivated  in  this  country, 
but  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  Romans  did  not  neglect  its  propa- 
gation when  they  were  masters  of  Britain.  Generally  speaking, 
pears  are  productive  of  flatulency,  and  are  therefore  improper  for 
weak  stomachs ;  the  best  are  those  which  are  quite  ripe,  and  have  a 
sweet  juice,  for  then  they  are  seldom  noxious,  unless  eaten  to  excess.**^ 
A  very  excellent  liquor  caPed  perry  is  made  from  the  fermented 
juice  after  the  manner  of  cider,  and  as  cider  may  be  made  of  the 
juice  of  the  leaves,   the  same  mode  has  been  suggested  for  perry. 

•  Phillip's  History  of  Fruits. 
VOL.  11.   NO.  29.  I  i 
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Whcdier  tliis  can  be  ejected  or  not^  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  pro- 
bably it  would  be  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  On  the  continent,  a 
very  rich  syrup  is  made  from  them,  which  is  as  thick  as  molasses* 
but  of  a  much  pleasanter  taste.  The  pears  are  boiled  over  the  fire, 
until  the  pulp  and  skins  have  separated  from  the  juice,  which,  after 
being  strained,  is  boiled  until  it  becomes  of  a  proper  consistence.  It 
is  used  in  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  molasses,  or 
treacle,  which  it  greatly  resembles  both  in  colour  and  sweetness.  It 
is  far  preferable  for  making  gingerbread,  and  many  otlier  kinds  of 
pastry.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  pear  presents  a  great  variety  of 
shapes,  and  has  a  good  appearance  in  landscape.  The  wood  is 
smooth,  light  and  compact  Turners  use  it  to  make  picture- frames, 
measuring- rules,  carpenters'  tools,  and  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes. 
It  is  said  that  the  Persians  make  spoons  of  it,  which  they  use  at 
their  meals  instead  of  gold  and  silver. 

Propagation, — The  usual  modes  of  propagation  are  by  budding 
and  gi^aftiug,  either  on  the  common  pear  stock  or  the  Quince.  By 
an  improper  selection  of  stocks,  many  fruits  are  rendered  worthless. 
The  pear  stock  is  much  used  for  all  such  varieties  as  are  intended 
for  orchard  planting,  or  for  open  standards,  and  it  is  by  some  per- 
sons considered  preferable  for  training  against  the  wall,  where  dura- 
bility is  required.  These  stocks  are  raised  from  pips,  and  may  be 
worked  as  soon  as  they  are  of  sufficient  strength.  Budding  for 
standards  is  superior  to  grafting,  and  for  the  system,  see  page  259, 
but  dwarfs  are  better  grafted,  p.  258.  Fears  are  sometimes  grafted 
on  the  mountain-ash,  service-tree,  and  white- thorn,  all  of  which  will 
grow  and  thrive  where  pear-tree  stocks  will  not ;  although  these 
stocks  are  often  very  durable,  yet  the  white- thorn  sends  up  many 
suckers,  nor  do  any  of  them  produce  so  well  as  the  quince.  This 
last  kind  of  stock  is  without  exception  the  very  best  for  dwarfs ;  it 
has  long  been  an  old  and  good  custom  to  graft  the  best  kinds  upon 
it»  both  for  wall- trees  and  espaliers ;  for  although,  in  some  cases, 
they  may  not  be  so  durable  as  pear  stocks,  yet  they  are  so  well 
adapted  for  stiff  clayey,  loamy,  and  deep  rich  soils,  that  the  branches 
shoot  freely,  tliough  they  are  not  so  strong  and  lofty  as  on  the  pear 
stock,  and  where  the  extent  of  ground  is  limited^  and  variety  is  re- 
quired, a  double  quantity  of  trees  may  be  grown.  The  fruit  is  ge- 
nerally very  excellent.  If,  however,  the  soil  be  light  and  dry,  or 
has  a  gravelly  bottom,  pear  stocks  are  preferable. 

Planting. — In  making  borders  for  fruit-trees  against  walk,  it  is  a 
pretty  general  custom  to  make  them  very  deep,  and  very  rich  ;  and 
this  often  causes  the  plants  to  generate  too  much  sap,  thus  bringing 
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on  barrenness  and  disease ;  for  in  vegetables  as  in  animals,  a  proper 
state  of  health  is  only  maintained  by  a  medium  betwixt  emptiness 
and  repletion.  For  pears,  however,  the  ground  does  not  require  so 
much  preparation,  provided  the  soil  be  not  very  strong ;  and  if  that 
be  the  case,  add  a  portion  of  road  scrapings,  for  stones  are  of  great 
importance,  when  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  borders,  for  fruit-trees. 
They  not  only  prevent  an  accumulation  of  wet  in  very  rainy  wea- 
ther,' but,  in  times  of  drought,  they  retain  a  good  portion  of  moisture 
to  nourish  the  trees.  October  is  the  best  time  for  planting,  just  be- 
fore the  leaves  drop  from  the  trees. 

Pruning  and  Training, — ^Those  ^intended  for  standards  should  be 
selected  with  good  straight  stems,  having  heads  consisting  of  not 
more  than  four  branches ;  they  should  not  be  headed  down  the  first 
year,  but  in  the  second  they  may  be  partially  cut  in,  particularly 
those  which  grow  very  spreading.  In  performing  this  operation, 
leave  the  branches  about  eight  inches  long ;  during  pruning  in  the 
foUo^idng  years,  thin  out  all  superfluous  and  ill-placed  shoots,  this 
being  all  they  will  require. 

Against  Walls. — The  usual,  and  indeed  the  best  system  of  train- 
ing pear-trees  against  walls  is  the  horizontal.  Various  modes  of 
pruning  are  adopted  for  the  different  varieties,  because  of  their  dif- 
ferent habits  of  growth ;  and  some  sorts  seldom  or  never  make  large 
trees,  from  their  constant  disposition  to  bear  fruit.  Others,  for  years, 
shew  no  disposition  to  bear  fruit,  but  produce  abundance  of  strong 
wood;  some,  indeed,  produce  a  blossom -bud  at  the  end  of  every 
young  shoot,  others  bear  blossom-buds  after  the  manner  of  the 
peach  ;  whilst  others  are  so  impatient  of  the  use  of  the  knife,  that 
nature  must  be  allowed  to  induce  them  to  bear  at  all.  The  different 
varieties  are  also  trained  different  ways,  as  the  fan,  horizontal,  &c. 
&c.  see  Vol.  1 ,  pages  482,  684,  and  723.  Another  system  is  des- 
cribed in  the  Gardeners'  Magazine,  which  appears  to  partake  of 
both  the  fan  and  horizontal,  but  of  which  we  are  unable  to  speak 
from  experience,  having  never  seen  it  practiced.  Pears  trained  on 
the yan  system,  usually  become  nearly  baiTen  in  a  few  years;  this  is 
occasioned  by  the  centre  branches  growing  too  strong  and  luxuriant, 
and  as  they  speedily  reach  the  top  of  the  wall,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  shorten  them.  This  operation  induces  them  to  throw  out  a  deal 
of  young  wood,  which  so  materially  robs  the  side  branches,  that  they 
become  weak,  and  are  incapable  of  bearing  any  quantity  of  fruit ; 
besides,  what  they  do  bear  is  usually  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches, 
and  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  The  best  mode  we  have  practiced,  or 
seen  practiced,  is  the  horizontal,  because  the  sap  is  equally  distribu- 
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ted ;  but  even  upon  this  system,  the  trees  are  a  long  time  before  they 
fill  the  wall,  and  many  sorts  remain  very  unfruitful  for  years  after 
they  are  planted,  and  then  often  bear  but  half  a  crop.     In  fact  it 
may  generally  be  noticed,  that  the  centre  of  a  full  pear-tree,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  is  nearly  or  totally  devoid  of  blossom-spurs.    The 
manner  cf  omting  out  every  other  branch  of  a  full  grown  tree,  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  perpendicular  stem,  to  produce  young  branches, 
has  been  attended  with  good  success.     In  horizontal  training,  the 
branches  may  be  trained  at  about  ten  inches  or  a  foot  apart,  accord- 
ing to  the  habit  of  growth^  size  of  fruit,  &c.  each  particular  sort  may 
possess.     In   the  sumrner  pruning,  the  superfluous  young  shoots 
should  be  shortened  to  about  two  inches,  leaving  the  leaders  at  their 
full  length.     In  the  autumn,  the  spurs  which  were  cut  back  in  sum- 
mer will  have  produced  a  lateral  from  their  extreme  bud ;  you  may 
then  shorten  the  spur  again  below  the  point  whence  this  lateral  shoot 
starts,  and  also  thin  out  the  spurs  to  a  proper  distance.     In  winter 
pruning,  always  give  preference  to  those  fruit-bearing  spurs  which 
grow  naturally,  and  cut  away  all  artificial  ones  that  may  interfere 
with  them.     As  the  spurs  produce  fruit,  keep  them  short  by  cutting 
off,  in  the  winter  pruning,  that  part  which  bore  fruit  the  previous 
year  to  the  next  bud.     By  thus  keeping  the  spurs  short,  and  at  a 
proper  distance,  they  will  not  fail  to  produce  fine  fruit,  whilst  long 
spurs  generally  produce  bad  fruit  of  little  or  no  flavour.    Sometimes^ 
after  all  a  gardener's  care,  his  trees  are  still  unfruitful,  because  they 
grow  too  luxuriantly  to  form  blossom-buds.    In  such  cases,  ringing 
is  resorted  to,  but  this  is  often  without  the  desired  efl^ect,  and  hence 
many  practical  men  are  induced  to  adopt  other  means,  such  as  tying 
the  young  branches  down  in  summer,  twisting  and  breaking  the 
foreright  shoots  nearly  through,  to  within  five  or  six  eyes  of  the  bot- 
tom, and  leaving  the  upper  extremity  suspended  six  or  eight  weeks, 
see  Vol.  1,  page  72.     Some  perform  this  operation  in  the  autumn 
when  the  wood  has  become  tough,  and  the  sap  has  ceased  to  run ; 
and  others  at  the  time  of  summer  pruning.    Both  these  latter  sys- 
tems have  a  very  unsightly  appearance,  but  they  have  been  found  to 
answer  where  ringing  failed. 

In  training  en  pyramid  or  en  Quenouille,  the  young  growing 
shoots  are  bent  down  about  August,  and  tied,  in  a  drooping  manner, 
with  string  or  bass  matting.  At  the  winter  pruning,  tLese  strings 
are  taken  off,  and  every  shoot  is  shortened  according  to  its  strength, 
the  perpendicular  stem  being  trained  up  to  the  height  which  is 
thought  most  convenient ;  but  as  training  will  be  further  treated  up- 
on shortly,  and  be  illustrated  by  engravings,  we  forbear  for  the  pre- 
sent saying  any  more  on  the  subject. 
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Choice  of  Sorts, — It  is  necessaiy  that  some  judgement  be  formed, 
as  to  the  choice  of  sorts,  by  the  situation  in  which  they  are  intended 
to  be  grown.  Some  sorts,  when  in  blossom,  are  entirely  destitute  of 
leaves;  and  this  would  be  a  great  disadvantage  in  cold  northern 
comities,  for  the  blossoms  would  be  more  liable  to  be  destroyed  by 
frost  Others  are  much  in  leaf  when  they  blossom,  and  appear  to 
be  formed  by  nature  for  cold  situations.  The  following  are  a  selec- 
tion of  those  which  may  be  considered  the  very  best,  calculated  for 
either  the  northern  or  southern  counties. 

SUMMER  DESSERT  PEARS.^Standardt, 

Ambrosia.  Citron  des  Carmes.  White  Doyenne. 

Valee  Franche.        Rousselet  de  Rheims.         Passans  de  Portugal. 

Requiring  a  Wall. 
Jargonelle.  St.  Germain  de  Martin.     ,  Seckle. 

AUTUMN  DESSERT  VEAKS,— Standards. 
Buerre  Diel  Boncretien  Fondante.  Thompson  s. 

Marie  Louisa.         Beurre  de  Capiaumont.  Glout  Morceau. 

Requiring  a  Wall. 
Duchess  d*Angoul^me.  Napoleon.  Brown  Buerre. 

WINTER  DESSERT  PEAUS.—Slandards. 

Fondante  du  Bois.  Swan's  Egg.  Ne  Plus  Meuris. 

Porelle.  Nutmeg.  Whitfield. 

Requiring  a  Wall. 

Winter  Neilis.  Chaumontelle.  Passe  Colmar. 

Buerre  d'  Aremberg.  Easter  Buerre.  Buerre  Ranee. 

STEWING  PEARS  FOR  KITCHEN  VSE.—Standardg. 
Bequ6sne  Musqufe.  Chaptal.  Bezi  d'  Hery. 

Double  de  Guerre>  and  Rousselet  de  Rheims,  for  drying. 

Nearly  all  of  these  sorts  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Ronalds,  of 
Brentford,  or  Mr.  Malcohn,  of  Kensington,  and  probably  many  of 
them  in  the  country  nurseries. 

It  sometimes  occurs,  that  pear-trees  when  brought  into  a  perfectly 
vigorous  state,  blossoming  every  year  abundantly,  they  will  still  set 
no  fruit.  This  may  arise  from  some  deficiency  in  the  parts  of  fruc- 
tification, and  may  be  remedied  hy  sticking  a  few  flowering  branches 
of  another  sort,  in  different  parts  of  the  trees,  or  by  training  the 
bcaoches  of  other  pear-trees  in  blossom  growing  contiguous  amongst 
the  branches  of  the  barren  ones. 

Gathering  and  Keeping. — All  the  summer  pears  are  of  short  du- 
ration, seldom  continuing  many  days  after  becoming  ripe.  Their 
rotting  may  be  greatly  retarded  by  gathering  them  before  they  are 
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thoroughly  ripe.  Indeed  we  have  now,  October  otb,  some  fruit  of 
the  St.  Germain  de  Martin  quite  sounds  although  they  were  per- 
fectly ripe  more  than  a  month  ago.  As  soon  as  the  winter  pean 
begin  to  change  colour,  take  them  carefully  from  the  tree  without 
bruising  them,  and  spread  them  out  of  doors  on  a  mat,  in  a  situation 
where  they  will  receive  the  full  force  of  the  sun.  Allow  them  to  lie 
in  the  sun  for  two  or  three  days,  taking  care  to  remove  them  into  a 
dry  place  at  night.  This  will  absorb  the  superabundant  moisture, 
and  usually  has  a  much  better  effect  than  packing  them  up  directly. 
Though  laying  them  in  a  heap  to  sweat  was  nnich  practised  formerly, 
it  is  found  to  do  them  material  injury.  With  regard  to  stowing 
them  away  for  winter^  many  methods  are  practised ;  the  usual  method 
of  laying  them  upon  straw  is  almo^st  wholly  discontinued,  they 
are  found  to  do  exceedingly  well  when  laid  on  the  naked  boards  of 
the  shelves.  Light  and  air  appear  to  have  a  good  effect  upon  them ; 
we  recommend  that  the  pears  intended  for  keeping  lie  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  on  these  shelves,  previous  to  being  packed  up  for  winter. 
When  they  have  remained  about  three  weeks,  select  such  as  are  not 
bruised,  and  pack  them  in  boxes,  jars,  or  baskets.  Mr.  Lindley  re* 
commends  that  the  boxes  be  filled  with  fine  sand,  to  prevent  the  fruit 
touching  each  other,  this  sand  being  well  dried  either  in  an  oven  or 
on  a  flue,  previous  to  being  used.  This  system  appears  to  answer  well 
for  preserving  them  plump  and  fine,  but  the  flavour  is  often  inferior 
to  those  packed  in  fern.  If  this  be  well  dried,  and  the  fruit  be  laid 
carefully  in  the  baskets,  with  plenty  of  fern  betwixt  them,  they  will 
preserve  both  a  good  plumpness  and  excellent  flavour.  These  jais, 
boxes,  or  baskets  must  be  placed  in  a  perfectly  dry  place,  where 
they  will  not  be  affected  by  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
fruit  will  keep  long  without  suffering  injury. 

Mode  of  Drawing  the  Fruit — ^The  easiest  method  of  taking  the 
shape  and  size  of  either  a  pear  or  an  apple,  is  to  divide  through  the 
stalk,  core  and  eye,  particularly  delineating  the  iusection  of  the  stalk, 
and  the  shape  of  the  top  or  calyx.  The  section  is  laid  upon  paper, 
and  the  shape  traced  by  a  pencil,  which  will  give  an  exact  figure. 

Insects  that  infest  Pear-Tress. — ^This  tree  is  often  infested 
by  a  slimy  insect,  (Fig.  62,  1 )  which  preys  on  the  npper  surface 
of  the  leaves,  it  emits  a  very  disagpreeable  smell,  which  when  the 
tree  is  much  infested  may  be  perceived  at  some  distance.  It  is 
nearly  the  colour  of  a  leech,  but  is  much  smaller.  One  of  my  young 
men  brought  me  some  of  them  a  short  time  ago,  which  I  enclosed 
in  a  little  box,  intending  to  watch  them  go  through  their  trans- 
formation, but  unfortunately  they  made  their  escape,  previous  to 
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entering  the  pups  state.  There  appears  little  doubt  that  this  is  the 
identical  insect  mentioned  by  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence,  in  their 
'^Introduction  to  Entomology,"  Vol.  1,  page  198;  as  the  slugworm, 
which  in  America  created  so  great  an  alarm  amongst  fruit  growers, 
threatening  the  destruction  of  the  pear,  cherry,  quince,  and  plum, 
and  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  saw-fly,  (Tenthredo.)  Mr. 
Major  supposes  that  there  is  a  double  brood  of  them  in  the  year. 
We  have  just  been  examining  our  trees,  but  were  unable  to  And  any. 
These  insects  may  be  destroyed  by  dusting  lime  62 

over  the  tree,  on  a  fine  morning,  when  the 
leaves  are  dry.  The  slimy  matter  which  co- 
vers the  insects  will  retain  sufficient  lime  to 
destroy  them.  You  may  afterwards  wash  off 
the  whole  with  a  little  water,  by  means  of  an  engine  or  syringe. 
The  blossoms  of  our  pear-trees  are  often  rendered  abortive  by  the 
grub  of  a  weevil  beetle,  supposed  by  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence  to 
be  the  Polydrusus  oblougus.  There  are  also  various  sorts  of  cater- 
pillars, most  of  which  infest  the  apple-trees,  and  may  be  treated  as 
recommended  in  the  calendars  for  July  and  August,  pages  335  and 
383.  There  are,  however,  two  caterpillars,  (2,  and  3)  which  seem 
exclusively  confined  to  the  pear,  and  are  seldom  found  till  the  end  of 
September,  or  beginning  of  October.  They  both  form  webs,  and 
very  dexterously  make  their  escape  to  the  ground,  on  the  leaf  being 
touched.  Figure  2  has  a  black  head  and  tail,  its  body  is  brown,  and 
the  annulations  are  something  darker  than  the  other  parts  of  the  body ; 
fig.  3,  is  considerably  larger  than  the  last,  with  a  black  head,  the 
groundwork  of  the  body  being  cream  coloured ;  it  has  three  longi- 
tudinal stripes  of  a  greenish  brown,  extending  from  head  to  tail,  with 
the  annulations  or  rings  of  the  same  colour.  They  may  be  easily 
destroyed  by  a  solution  of  lime  drawn  off  perfectly  clear,  and  applied 
with  an  engine ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  good  application  of 
warm  soap  suds.  There  is  also  a  kind  of  scale  (4)  prevalent  upon 
the  leaves  in  October,  which  may  be  destroyed  by  the  same  means. 
The  little  mining  insect  may  also  be  destroyed,  as  stated  page  3S6. 

Of  the  summer  Pears  for  dessert,  we  have  figured  the  **  Seckle" 
and  the  ''St.  Germain  de  Martin."  The  proprietor  of  this  last 
sort  sent  us  a  small  box  of  the  fruit,  which  on  tasting  he  found  to  be 
very  excellent,  being  melting,  buttery,  and  very  firee  fix)m  grit,  with 
a  flavour  greatly  resembling  the  Jargonelle.  The  trees  bear  abun- 
dantly, and  we  have  no  doubt  the  fruit  will  be  found  an  excellent 
addition  to  our  dessert  pears,  continuing  in  use  much  longer  than 
the  Jargonelle.    The  proprietor  states,  that  he  has  but  a  limited 
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number  of  trees  to  sell>  which  may  be  had  on  implication  to 
Mr.  Turner,  Seedsman,  Sheffield.  See  advertisement  on  the  cover 
for  August  This  pear  ripens  about  the  end  of  August,  and 
continues  in  use  till  November. 

Secklb. — ^This  is  called  by  some  the  New  York  red -cheek ,  by 
others  the  Syekle  and  red-cheeked  Seckle.  Early  in  1819,  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Hoaack  of  New  York,  was  read  before  the  Horticiiitond 
Society,  in  which  this  variety  is  spoken  ofin  the  following  terms;  Tlie 
flesh  is  melting,  juicy,  and  most  exquisitely  and  delicately  flavoured. 
The  time  of  ripening  is  from  the  end  of  Aogust  to  the  middle  of 
October.  The  tree  is  singularly  vigorous  and  beautiful,  of  great 
regularity  of  growth  and  richness  of  foliage,  very  hardy,  and  posses- 
sing aU  the  characteristics  of  a  new  variety.  Much  attention  was 
naturally  excited  by  this  statement,  and  the  trees  which  were  liberally 
transmitted  by  Dr.  Hosack,  along  with  his  description,  were  eagerly 
sought  after.  Subsequent  experience  in  this  country  has  amply  con- 
firmed the  American  account  It  is  found  to  exceed  in  excellence  of 
flavour  the  very  richest  of  our  autumnal  pears,  possessing  a  h^h 
vinous  aroma,  which  can  scarcely  be  compared  with  any  thing  in 
fruits,  unless  with  a  concentration  of  the  taste  peculiar  to  the  Swan'a 
egg.  The  fault  of  the  variety  is,  that  it  only  remains  in  perfection 
for  a  few  days ;  it  speedily  decays  after  being  gathered.  The  period 
of  ripening  with  us  is  usually  the  end  of  October. 


Ajiticu  II.-— on  PROTECTING  WALL-TREES  FROM  SPRING  FROSTS. 

BY  MB.  BOBBBT  KABMOCK,  BBBTT01I-BAI.L,  YOBK8BIBB. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  your  valuable  correspondent,  the 

Author  of  the  Domestic  Gardeners 'Manual,  VoL  2,  page  296,  of  the 

Horticultural  Register,  I  beg  to  oflfer  a  few  observations  on  the 

protecting  of  wall  trees  from  Spring  frost ;  and  from  the  coincidence 

of  that  gentleman's  ideas  with  those  I  have  for  some  time  entertained 

on  the  same  subjecti  am  the  more  readily  induced  to  do  so.  Woollen 

netting,  being  an  article  in  very  general  use  for  that  purpose,  wiU 

perhaps  be  thought  to  deserve  the  first  consideration ;  and  if  ele> 

gance  and  neatness  of  appearance,  were  all   that  were  requisite  to 

form  an  eflicient  protection  to  these  trees  during  the  time  they  were 

in  bloom,  it  would  indeed  be  superior  to  any  covering  that  I  know. 

Its  practical  effects,  however^  prove  that  something  more  is  required. 

For  several  years,  previous  to  1831, 1  witnessed  the  effect  of  this 

kind  of  covering  with  various  degrees  of  success,  some  hundred  yards 

of  it  being  annually  employed  for  protecting  Peaches,  Nectarines, 

Apricots,  CheiTies,  &c.*  during  the  time  they  were  in  flower.    The 

^  The  net  used  was  half- inch  heath. 
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Det  was  secured  to  the  coping  of  the  wall,  and  brought  down,  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  or  fifty  degrees,  to  within  four  or  five  feet  of  the 
ground,  and  supported  upon  rails,  with  their  lower  end  fixed  in  the 
ground,  and  resting  against  the  wall  at  the  top.  This  covering  was 
not  removed  during  the  day,  but  remained  on  during  the  whole  time 
the  trees  were  in  bloom.  In  the  spring  of  1829,  some  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  were  left  without  protection,  and  also  some  parts  of 
others,  over  which  the  netting  did  not  extend.  It  was  not  expected 
that  these  unprotected  trees  would  produce  a  regular  crop  of  fruit, 
and  this  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case.  The  fruit  set  equally  well  as 
those  under  the  netting,  and  the  young  shoots  were  evidently  more 
vigorous.  The  following  spring,  my  attention  was  again  more  par- 
ticularly directed  to  the  same  subject,  and  several  trees  were  pur- 
posely left  unprotected  in  difierent  parts  of  the  garden,  others  were 
coveted  with  branches  of  beech  trees,  which  had  retained  their  foliage 
through  the  winter,  and  the  remainder  were  covered  with  netting  in 
the  usual  way,  with  this  difierence,  that  at  distances  of  about  twenty 
yards,  it  was  taken  across  and  secured  to  the  wall,  and  again  returned 
and  carried  along  at  the  same  angle  as  before.  The  intention  of  thus 
bringing  it  in  contact  with  the  wall  at^these  short  distances,  was  to 
prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  currents  of  air  created  in  the  con- 
tracted space  between  the  net  and  the  wall,  but  notwithstanding  this 
precaution,  during  the  day,  the  temperature  under  the  net  was  gene- 
rally from  three  to  five  degrees  lower  than  on  the  open  wall,  and  in 
bright  sun  shine,  accompanied  with  frosty  wind,  the  difierence  some- 
times amounted  to  ten  degrees.  It  had,  however,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  efiect  that  was  intended,  but  on  comparing  the  trees  with  those 
which  were  wholly  unprotected,  I  could  not  perceive  the  result  to  be 
in  any  leepeci  difierent  from  what  was  noticed  to  have  taken  place 
the  preceding  year.  At  the  time  these  coverings  were  removed,  the 
trees  which  were  protected  with  beech  branches  were  more  healthy, 
and  the  fruits  more  regular  in  size  than  either  those  under  the  net- 
ting or  such  as  were  fully  exposed  on  the  open  wall,  but  the  quan- 
tity of  fruit  which  had  set  in  each  case  was  nearly  alike. 

The  Author  of  the  Domestic  Gardener's  Manual  particularly  al- 
ludes to  two  peach  trees  which  missed  bearing  fruit  in  1830,  and 
seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  woollen-netdng  was  the  cause 
of  the  failure.  I  have  certainly  no  such  charge  to  bring  against  it, 
but  I  am  fully  convinced,  that  beech  branches,  or  indeed  any  loose 
spray  that  can  be  readily  procured  and  easily  fixed  to  the  wall,  will 
prove  a  more  efiectual  protection  to  the  tender  blossom  of  these  trees 
than  woollen  netting,  or  any  similar  screen,  at  least  if  applied  in  the 


s 
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usual  way.  Although  I  have  sufficient  netting  to  cover  the  whole  of 
the  peach  and  nectarine  trees^  beech  branches  have  been  exclusiveiy 
used  for  that  purpose  for  the  last  three  years:  and  notwithstanding 
the  prevalence  and  severity  of  the  frost  during  the  last  spring,  while 
the  trees  were  in  flower,  nearly  every  blossom  set  None  of  the  wall 
fires  were  lighted,  though  the  thennoineter  indicated  four  and 
even  five  degrees  of  frost.  Having  recommended  beech  branches, 
it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  all  vegetable  substances  retaining 
moisture,  being  more  rapid  conductors  of  eithei*  heat  or  cold,  than 
such  as  are  dry,  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say,  that  laurel  and 
spruce  branches  in  a  green  state,  are  the  worst  protectors  that  can  be 
applied. 

But  in  Horticulture^  every  thing  beyond  general  principles  must 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner,  and  practice  and  observa- 
tion will  supply  the  rest.  Indeed  the  same  degree  of  frost  which  a 
tree  will  resist  without  injury  in  one  situation  will  often  completely 
destroy  it  in  another,  and  even  in  the  same  situation  we  not  unfre- 
quentlyl  find  that  a  plant  will  one  season  endure  a  degree  of  frost 
that  will  kill  it  the  next.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious,  that  any  direc* 
tions  that  can  be  given  on  this  subject,  must  necessarily  be  of  a  very 
general  nature. 

These  unembellished  facts  are  the  result  of  practical  observations, 
and  as  the  subject  has  of  course  frequently  occupied  the  thinking 
moments  of  many  of  my  own  profession,  to  them  at  least  there  will 
appear  nothing  strange  in  my  recommending  beech  branches  for  th« 
protection  of  wall-tree  blossom,  while  in  my  turn  I  shall  feel  equally 
unmoved  at  others  who  may  even  be  still  more  strenuous  in  their 
recommendation  of  woollen  net.  This  will  ever  be  the  case  while 
cause  and  effect  continue  to  be  governed  by  circumstances. 


AJRTICLE  III. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  VINES  IN  POTS. 

BY  MR.  JOHN  MBARNS, 

Gardener  to  Hit  Grace  the  Duke  oj  Portland,  Welbeek,  Notts, 
I  AM  pleased  to  see  so  liberal  a  spirit  evinced,  in  imparling  to  the 
world  the  results  of  attentive  observation  and  long  practice,  in  papers 
on  the  cultivation  of  grapes,  in  pots;  by  which  means  upon  a  very 
small  scale,  and  at  a  trifling  expense,  a  succession  of  fine  fruit  can  be 
preserved  nearly  the  year  round. 

Any  of  what  are  termed  Dutch  pits,  with  convenience  to  manage 
them  on  the  inside,  are  very  suitable,  and  most  economical  for  forcing 
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the  grape  in  pots.  For  early  forcing,  I  recommended  sucb  as  Fig. 
1  and  2;  and  for  winter  grapes  fig.  3  and  4;  or  for  either  the  hollow 
walled  pits  of  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  figured  in  the  Hort.  Trans.  Such 
pits  as  fig.  2,  S,  and  6,  can  be  cheaply  constructed  of  posts  and 
slabs,  if  a  more  substantial  material  be  an  object;  and  will  be  very 
sufiicient  for  every  purpose.  Fig.  1  has  alining  of  hot  dung  in  front, 
and  under  the  stage  fig.  2  has  a  lining  all  round  the  boarding.  Fig.  3, 
has  a  flue  inside,  and  is  securely  and  neatly  banked  all  round  with  a 
turf  wall.  Fig.  4  has  a  flue  on  the  outside,  upon  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Bucks  pit,  and  for  winter  grapes  this  is  a  good  method.  Mr.  Atkison 
has  some  good  pits  for  the  puipose  in  the  Hort.  Transactions,  but 
better  adapted  for  early  forcing  than  the  winter  keeping  of  grapes. 
Where  economy  is  an  important  object,  the  pit  ^g.  3 ;  is  well  suited  for 
either  early  or  late  grapes  as  by  a  common  cucumber  or  melon  frame, 
placed  upon  the  posts,  just  to  give  head  room  beneath  the  grapes ; 
(to  be  trained  to  a  trellis,  either  of  wire,  laths,  or  asier  rods;  twelve 
inches  from  the  glass,)  it  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  the  most 
expensive  pit ;  the  greatest  expense  being  the  small  fire  place  at  one 
end,  and  a  flue  and  shaft  at  the  other  end  to  carry  off  the  smoke.  For 
winter  grapes,  the  less  fire  heat  and  the  more  air  is  given  to  them 
the  better,  the  great  object  being  to  keep  out  the  damp. 

Nearly  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  I  first  witnessed  gi-apes 
successfully  cultivated  in  pots,  by  a  most  enterprising  Horticulturist, 
Mr.  Buck,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Greville  Howard,  Esq.  llford, 
near  Litchfield.  They  were  indeed  very  fine,  and  very  young  vines 
in  small  pots.  Ever  since  that  time,  I  have  more  or  less  practised 
it,  and  never  found  it  difficult  to  have  plenty  of  fine  bunches  and 
fine  grapes ;  besides  being  the  best  tasted  I  ever  met  with.  I  have 
anniully  produced  three  dozen  fine  bunches  of  grapes,  and  in  their 
eaily  stage,  have  picked  ofiT  four  times  the  number,  from  White 
Muscadines ;  and  those  growing  only  in  fourteen  inch  pots  for  eight 
years.  They  were  six  yeai*s  old  when  first  potted,  and  during  the 
eight  years  they  neither  received  fresh  soil,  nor  what  is  called  ma- 
nured water.  They  were  watered,  as  required,  with  soft  pond  water, 
such  as  is  supplied  from  the  watering,  ox  floating  of  meadows.  Af- 
ter it  has  passed  ofiT,  it  holds,  in  solution ;  a/nd  in  its  most  limpid 
state,  all  the  food  which  most  plants  require ;  and  is  only  such  food 
as  they  are  capable  of  taking  up  by  their  spongeoles,  or  digesting  by 
the  system.  They  are  neither  stone  nor  earth  eaters :  they  are  much 
more  pure  feeders  than  animals.  It  is  obvious  that  water  in  its 
meandrings  along  the  rich  surface  of  meadows,  and  whilst  depositing 
its  grosser  sediment,  as  it  is  filtering  through  the  herbage,  takes  up 


Flc.  3.— In  tti\j  Arcing,  ■  row  of  Klda>T-Beuii  |a)  miif  be  foreed,  or  Touag  viau  bna^l 

Pio.  4,  u  potspt  Iho  bMt  tor  pirn  of  ui  urt  of  p[l  uiid.  Tho  Bne  b«ing  on  the  aaUUt 
BO  part  of  the  ^t  U  occnpltd  DmeOHUil;,  ud  Oie  Aisinaniuil  ud  Cubcinle  Gun,  ftc.  n 
bRuflciil  lo  ttia  pine,  ftom  the  aleun  of  bat  dung,  cu  laiHi  be  thrown  into  Ihc  ilnuMpben 
oT  the  pll  through  Ibe  piffoon-hol«  (a,  *)  imd  whm  not  minired  the  dung  cm  be  renored  ukd 
the  hola  (a)  ttopped  np.    It  <>  flgored  u  lllltd  np  foi  TImi  in  pot>,  but  the  dolled  line  (0  n- 


Fls.a^A  hollDW  walled  pit,  an  Ihn  plan  of  T.  A.  Kniglit,  Eh;.  vtUiituor 
■iJeor  hracntingiiiUtn',  {a)  Hollow  wnll.  (»)  Draini.  (r)  Air-Dnin  lo  rorci 
■ir  in  Uk  hallow  wall  intotbeuaiatphfn  oFthr  pi<tliroii|;h  tbe  liatH(g],  LIdId; 
(^  anvlurdtohciUtlKiirlD  IbebollDwwall.  lej  flrognd  tncl.  (/]  Hol-wi 
drTtliealiDTthtpil  Id  damp  weather,  or  wJDlfr.    U)  Part  of  Ibc  Qromd  Plan. 

Fio.  B.— An  Rctllent  andchnp  Pit  for  earlj  drdng ;  dDDgortui  Inilde,  and 


.—(a)  S«t 


lambered  Pit  with  dniiR  lining*  iW  euly  forcing  Grwpn  in  pott,  » 
m.  Tlia  lighlt  nqDiKlotMnmoved  to  dnntlKBi,  (a)  Air-Drain. 
inlwr,    Tbii  mtkri  >  (uod  Pint-Pit. 
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in  its  progress,  all  tlie  food  that  vegetables  need.  It  becomes  strongly 
impregnated  with  the  fertilizing  exhalations  from  the  earth,  and  with 
the  various  important  gases  evolved  by  the  constant  progress  of  de- 
composition constantly  going  on  at  the  surface,  as  well  as  by  those 
subtile  nutritious  particles  continually  afloat  in  the  atmosphere^  and 
which  are  bom  down  by  attraction,  gravitation,  wind,  rains,  and  by 
dews ;  where  they  lie  upon  the  surface  till  dissolved  and  taken  up  by 
the  fluids  as  food  for  vegetation,  and  are  borne  along  in  abundance 
by  the  surface  waters,  where  it  is  fitted  for  our  important  purposes. 
With  such  water  I  supply  my  vines  plentifully  at  a  time,  but  never 
more  than  once  a  day,  and  then,  not  unless  they  stand  in  need  of  it, 
which  is  obvious  by  the  plants  inclining  to  flag  for  want  of  food.  I 
have  then  a  sure  criterion,  that  I  can  give  them  plenty  without  dan- 
ger. In  the  last  stage  of  swelling,  they  take  up  much,  and,  if  judi- 
ciously supplied,  will  swell  oflT  to  a  fine  size,  provided  plenty  of  air 
be  judiciously  admitted  to  them,  and  a  due  vapour  be  kept  up  whilst 
the  pit  is  closed.  It  is  very  important  to  give  large  portions  of  air 
to  every  plant  under  forcing ;  nearly  taking  the  lights  ofi*  in  fine 
weather,  and  closing  them  early  in  the  afternoon ;  but  at  bed-time 
admit  a  circulation  of  night  air,  and  keep' up  the  required  tempera- 
ture by  a  little  fire,  or  a  stronger  lining.  Early  in  the  morning, 
close  up,  leaving  only  snflicient*  at  the  top  to  allow  the  condensing 
vapour  to  pass  off;  let  it  thus  remain  till  the  glass  rises  to,  from  70 
to  80  degs.  before  more  air  be  given.  Then  give  it  at  two  or  three 
different  times,  if  the  day  be  fine,  till  the  pit  or  house  is  as  much 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmospheric  air  as  it  conveniently 
and  safely  can  be. 

I  think  it  novel  and  of  much  importance  to  those  who  have  sweet 
water  pines.  Miller's  Burgundy,  Muscadines,  or  others  which  are 
common  upon  walls ;  to  know  that  they  can  cut  oflf  branches  from 
them,  and  have  a  good  crop  of  fruit  the  first  year  in  pots.  Take  a 
cutting  of  any  length,  from  five  to  twenty  feet;  no  matter,  if  at  the 
extremity,  it  be  ^y^  or  six  years  old ;  drain  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
well,  coil  the  branch  round  and  round  the  inside  of  it,  from  two  to 
^y%  or  six  times,  according  to  the  length»of  the  branch ;  and  leave 
above  the  pot  a  length  of  stem  suitable  for  the  accommodation. 
Then  fill  up  the  pot  firmly,  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top,  with  a  good 
mellow  compost,  and  place  a  neat  stake  to  steady  the  shoot  in  the  di- 
rection most  suitable ;  and  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  to  encourage 
roots  all  over  the  stein,  wrap  it  up  neatly  with  moss,  and  keep  it 
constantly  moist,  till  the  grapes  are  safely  set.  Then  clear  off  the 
moss  and  roots,  and  encourage  those  in  the  pots  by  proper  wannth 
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and  shiftingj  and,  if  it  can  be  done,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  bottom 
heat  till  the  grapes  are  set  at  least  I  have  had  fine  and  well  per- 
fected grapes  from  a  muscat  cutting  this  season,  treated  as  I  have 
described ;  and  those  from  a  cutting  ten  feet  long,  as  well  as  from  a 
Black  Damascus,  and  Black  Trepoli,  the  berries  of  all  being  finely 
swelled,  and  of  fine  flavour. 

The  vines  are  now  extremely  fine,  and  the  wood  well  prepared  for 
a  plentiful  crop  next  season.  The  eyes  are  as  fine  as  I  could  wish 
them ;  the  wood  is  from  one  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  girth. 
I  have  one  vine  coiled  into  a  pot,  but  not  more  than  eight  or  nine 
iiiches  above  it,  which  has' got  a  young  shoot,  twice  stopped,  eight 
feet  long,  and  is  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  girth ;  if  T  had  not  stopped 
it,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long ;  but 
should  not  so  certainly  have  accomplished  my  object,  in  having  it  a 
fine  bearing  shoot  for  next  season ;  which  it  now  promises  to  be. 

It  is  known  to  the  experienced  grape-grower,  that  his  only  cer- 
taiiity  of  fruit  buds  depends  upon  such  shoot  springing  from  an  eye 
of  the  previous  year;  if  that  be  not  attended  to,  and  it  spring  direct 
from  old  wood,  without  a  previously  prepared  eye,  however  fine  the 
shoot  may  be,  it  is  generally  abortive.  This  can  be  obviated,  and  a 
year  may  be  gained  by  cutting  the  shoot  back,  after  it  bos  made  six 
or  eight  eyes  to  the  second  or  third.  Pull  off  the  laterals  as  soon  as 
they  appear,,  and  encourage  the  uppermost  main  eye  to  break  ;  by 
such  an  act,  fine  bearing  wood  will  be  produced  for  the  following 
season ;  but  if  weak,  it  must  not  be  permitted  to  run  to  too  great  a 
length  till  its  top  is  pinched  off,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  wood  and 
eyes  for  next  year,  but  not  so  as  to  excite  such  eyes  into  action, 
unless  desired.  For,  if  so,  such  as  the  Verdelho  and  others  of  the 
small  and  free  bearing  sorts  can  be  made  io  fruit  the  same  season, 
when  the  main  eyes  are  excited,  and  yet  not  afifect  them  for  another 
years  fruiting.  I  have  at  this  time  two  crops  of  grapes  upon  what 
was  this  spring  an  old  sickly  stump  of  a  Verdelho  vine  in  a  small 
pot ;  it  had  neither  roots  nor  wood  younger  than  three  years ;  and  I 
think  if  I  were  to  excite  some  more  eyes  to  spring,  by  toping,  I 
might  have  a  third  and  even  a  fourth  shew  of  fruit ;  and  yet  ensure  a 
good  crop  next  season. 

None  who  are  desirous  of  growing  grapes  in  pots  need  fear  at- 
tempting it;  for  if  they  will  attend  to  the  excellent  rules  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Stafibrd,  and  other  experienced  growers,  they  are  certain  to 
succeed.  Those  who  have  written  in  condemnation  of  the  system,  I 
would  recommend  not  to  give  it  up  ss  fruitless ;  for  if  they  will  try 
it  by  my  rules,  they  cannot  fail  to  produce  plenty  of  the  choicest 
fruit. 
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I  wish  Mr.  Buck  would  be  so  kind  as  to  gratify  us  by  laying  his 
practice  before  the  public ;  none  would  feel  more  gratified  than  my- 
self. 

The  ''Journeyman  Gardener"  has  not  yet  favoured  me  with  a  call ; 
I  should  be  happy  to  receive  a  visit  from  him^  and  I  will  show  him 
pendant  shoots  on  grafts  of  this  year,  from  four  to  five  feet  long  al 
this  time,  and  many  likely  to  be  six  feet  by  the  end  of  the  seasan, 
upwards  of  fifty  of  them  being  upon  the  same  tree ;  which  has  been 
barren  for  more  than  fitly  years.  I  anticipate  blossom  buds  this  sea- 
son upon  many  of  them  ;  and,  if  the  season  be  favourable,  fruit  next. 

I  have  sent  you  a  drawing  of  one  of  the  hollow-walled  pits,  by  T. 
A.  Knight,  Esq.  with  an  internal  pit  for  tan,  or  leaves,  to  ferment, 
to  plunge  vine  pots  into,  or  to  be  heated  by  steam  as  all  our  pine 
pits  are  at  Welbeck.  I  think  such  a  pit  excellent  for  growing  vines 
in  pots ;  but  it  is  more  expensive  than  the  above  plans. 

Professors  Lindley  and  Rennie,  of  the  London  and  the  King  s 
Colleges,  have  lately  published  two  excellent  and  very  cheap  little 
works  upon  Horticultural  subjects,  of  the  most  importance  to  the 
horticultural  amateur,  and  the  practical  gardener;  neither  of  which 
ought  to  be  without  them,  for  in  that  case  they  can  only  grope  their 
mazy  way  through  their  horticultural  vocations.  Professor  Lindley*s 
is  entitled  "  An  Outline  of  the  first  principles  of  Horticulture,"  and 
by  a  little  attention  to  his  clear  yet  brief  explanations,  it  will  be 
found  of  the  utmost  importance  to  those  who  are  ambitious  to  excel 
in  horticultural  pursuits.  Professor  Rennie  s  is  called  an  ^  Alpha- 
bet of  Scientific  Gardening,  for  the  use  of  beginners ;"  I  have  no 
doubt  that  those  of  long  and  extensive  practice  will  derive  mach 
important  information  by  studying  it,  and  will  at  last  admit,  that, 
without  the  aid  of  these  two  little  treasures,  they  would  never  have 
known  their  way,  and  that  they  were  keys  to  aU  the  secrets  of  the 
art,  which  being  carried  along  with  them  in  their  practice,  all  difli- 
culties  had  vanished  as  they  approached,  and  they  had  nothing  to  do 
but  add  perseverance  to  practice. 

The  Professors  have  also  published  two  excellent  little  books  upon 
Botany,  which  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  lover  of  flow- 
ers :  Mr.  Lindley 's  is  entitled  "  An  Outline  of  the  first  principles  of 
Botany  ;*'  and  is  a  most  useful  little  work  to  the  young  botanist, 
and  most  interesting  to  the  older  student.  The  study  of  Mr.  Ren- 
nie*s  little  botanical  work,  entitled  an  "Alphabet  of  Botany,"  leads 
the  student  imperceptibly  to  a  better  acquaintance  with  physiological 
Botany,  and  I  would  recommend  him,  next  in  order,  to  study  the 
excellent  Lectures  of  Anthony  Todd  Thompson,  M.  D. ;  the  practi- 
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cal  hoiticiiUurist  oughl  not  to  be  witliont  such  works.  I  am  |)ersua- 
ded  that  all  amateurs  will  not  fail  to  procure  tliem,  to  enable  them  to 
ensure  their  various  experiments,  where,  without  such  they  myst 
fail  in  many  most  important  ones. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  VINES  IN  POTS. 

BY  MR.  WM.  BROWN,  JCN. 

Mr*  Grey  not  having  succeeded  with  his  vine  culture  in  \iot9, 1  beg 
to  refer  him  to  Mr.  Stafford's  remarks  on  the  growth  of  the  vine  in 
pots,  Vol.  1,  where  he  will  find  a  model  to  answer  his  views,  if  he 
puts  in  action  Mr.  Stafford's  plan  of  procedure.  Mr.  Gi-ey  potted 
his  vines  in  maiden  mould,  and  watered  them  with  liquid  manure  ; 
but  if  any  one  pkmt  vines  in  a  rich  soil,  and  the  pot  be  not  full  of 
roots,  of  what  use  is  liquid  manure  poured  upon  it  from  time  to 
time^  when  soft  water,  that  natural  agent  of  existence,  will  answer 
the  end,  if  judiciously  applied.  Mr.  Grey  says  he  kept  his  vines  in 
the  vinery,  but  unless  he  trained  each  vine  to  a  single  wire :  see 
Mr.  Staflbrds  remarks.  Vol.  1,  No.  11,  and  exposed  them  to  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  solar  light,  he  would  have  no  chance  of 
good  fruit.  Besides,  Mr.  Grey  kept  his  vines  in  the  greenhouse, 
until  every  eye  was  swelled  ready  to  push  into  leaf,  and  then  placed 
them  in  the  vinery  at  70  degs.  of  heat.  This  is  too  sudden  a  transition, 
and  quite  contrary  to  nature,  for  when  vegetation  is  put  into  action, 
the  more  gradually  she  is  brought  forth,  the  more  we  imitate  nature , 
and  the  more  prolific  will  be  the  results.  Mr.  Staflford's  procedure 
is,  on  the  first  of  January,  to  place  them  in  the  vinery  on  the  front 
flue,  and  then  the  roots  and  branch  both  come  into  action  at  once, 
the  heat  being  regular,  without  any  more  removing  throughout  the 
season.  The  practice  has  been,  and  1  believe  now  is,  to  raise  yoimg 
vines  and  place  them  close  together  at  one  end  of  the  house,  without 
attending  to  their  primitive  fructifying  points,  viz.  air,  light,  and 
water.  Such  being  the  case,  accounts  appear  very  flattering,  but  I 
am  sure  without  a  full  exposure  to  the  light,  no  fructifying  parts 
come  to  perfection.  If  a  last  year  s  plant  be  placed  on  the  front  flue 
of  a  vinery  or  pine  stove,  see  Mr.  Stafibrd's  remarks,  Vol.  1,  No.  11, 
and  trained  up  near  the  glass,  so  as  to  enjoy  a  large  proportion  of 
light  and  air  with  regular  watering,  that  is  when  they  appear  dry, 
fruit  will  be  obtained  this  season  on  Mr.  Staflbrds  method  of  grow- 
ing vines  in  pots,  ecpial  if  not  superior  to  tlioso  planted  out,  both  in 
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size  and  flavour.  As  respects  the  watenng,  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  watering  the  vine  in  pots  during  the  last  four  yeai's.  I  never  had 
occasion  to  water  them  twice  a  day,  when  a  feeder  was  placed  nnder 
the  pot.  Mr.  Grey  says  the  vine  does  not  cut  like  well  ripened 
wood,  but  I  venture  to  state,  that  vines  in  pots  are  fully  competent 
to  ripen  the  wood,  when  you  can  keep  the  roots  pluvious  or  arid, 
warm  or  cold,  at  any  period  of  the  year.  It  is  obvious  that  Mr. 
Grey  has  not  made  an  impartial  trial  of  vines  in  pots,  or  no  donbt, 
like  other  gardeners,  he  would  have  produced  fruit  with  success.  I 
recollect  once  counting  between  forty  and  fifty  shows  of  fruit  on  a 
single  vine  in  a  pot.  I  believe  the  same  has  been  the  case  with  seve- 
ral gentlemen's  gardeners  in  attempting  to  grow  grapes  from  pots. 
I  remember  my  father  attempting  to  grow  grapes  from  vines  in  pots, 
and  he  did  not  succeed,  there  being  no  more  than  two  or  three  small 
bunches  on  each.  Hence  he  determined  to  relinquish  the  system, 
until  hearing  of  Mr.  Stafford's  ample  success,  he  went  over,  and  that 
gentleman  having  kindly  related  his  method  of  treating  the  vine  in 
pots,  my  father  has  practised  it  ever  since  with  success.  He  will 
forward  a  few  remarks  to  the  Conductor  of  the  Register  at  the  earli- 
est opportunity,  if  proof  be  wanting  elsewhere  as  to  Mr.  Stafford's 
system.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Grey,  that  vines  in  pots  can  be  brought 
to  good  perfection,  if  skilfully  treated. 

Aihby  de  la  Zouch,  Sept  4thy  1833. 


ARTICLE  V. 
COLLECTIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 

The  White  Thorn,  when  young,  is  perhaps  the  most  delicate 
and  tender  of  the  British  native  shrubs,  but  when  arrived  at  maturity 
it  is  among  the  most  hardy.  The  common  but  absurd  opinion  is, 
that  as  the  thorn  is  very  hardy  when  old,  and  may  be  cut  and 
splashed  at  pleasure,  that  it  is  hardy  in  every  stage  of  its  growth;  but 
few  plants  require  more  assiduous  care. — Roxburgh  Report,  1794. 

J^ote, — The  extractor  has  long  entertained  doubts,  upon  the  very 
principle  here  explained,  whether  the  white-thorn  be,  or  be  not,  the 
very  excellent  hedge  plant  which  is  generally  supposed,  or  in  other 
words,  whether  a  great  deal  more  money  is  not  laid  out  in  obtaining 
good  white-thorn  hedges  and  maintaining  them,  than  would  give 
others  equally  efficient  for  all  farming  purposes.  And  whether,  at 
all  events,  in  those  countries  where  neat  agriculture  does  not  as  yet 
prevail,  the  attempt  to  introduce  thorn  hedges  is  not  a  mistake. 
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On  Growing  Onions. — I  am  induced  to  send  you  a  few  obser- 
vations on  the  culture  of  Onions  in  rows,  which  I  practised  tliis  sea- 
son in  my  garden.  The  ground  intended  for  my  onion  crop,  I  always 
put  in  ridges,  in  October.  About  the  middle  of  February,  I  level 
down  the  ridges,  and  smooth  the  ground,  and  fit  it  for  sowing  the 
seed.  I  make  my  bed  12  feet  long,  and  8  feet  wide,  allowing  it, 
after  being  made,  to  lay  and  pulverize  until  the  8th  of  March,  at 
which  time  I  sow  my  seed.  In  sowing,  I  make  drills  across  the  beds, 
about  sixteen  inches  apart,  and  cover  the  seed,  when  sown  in  the 
drills,  about  half  an  inch  deep.  I  afterwards  press  the  soil  on  the 
seed  with  my  foot,  and  rake  it  over  smooth  ;  and  in  about  a  fortnight 
the  plants  begin  to  appear.  I  then  cover  my  bed  with  wood  ashes, 
and  this  prevents  the  worms  from  drawing  them  in,  and  also  accel- 
erates the  growth  of  the  plants.  About  once  in  three  weeks,  I  reg- 
ularly hoe  between  the  rows.  In  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
when  the  onions  begin  to  bulb,  I  water  them  about  four  times  with 
soap  suds,  and  keep  the  earth  hollow  between  the  rows.  I  do  not 
follow  the  plan  of  stopping  the  growth  by  breaking  the  stalks,  but 
permit  them  to  grow  as  long  as  they  will.  When  the  stalks  break 
down  of  themselves,  I  pull  up  the  onions,  so  that  my  crop  is  in 
course  of  drawing  for  many  days.  Some  of  my  onions  measure  six- 
teen inches  in  circumference,  and  many  of  them  weigh  upwards  of  a 
pound.  J.  K. 

Broom  Drains. — When  stones  are  not  plentiful,  broom  is  some- 
times used  in  drains.  The  drain  is  filled  to  the  height  of  about 
twenty  inches  witli  broom,  not  laid  at  liondom,  but  placed  in  a  slo- 
ping direction  with  the  ends  near  the  roots  undermost,  so  that  the 
small  branches  near  the  top  make  a  close  covering,  and  no  earth  can 
get  through  to  stop  the  water.  The  workman,  in  placing  the  broom, 
begins  at  the  highest  part  of  the  drain,  and  proceeds  downwards. 
Many  made  thirty  years  ago  continue  to  run  well. — Roxburgh  Re- 
port, 1794. 

Broom  for  Fire  Wood. — Broom  has  long  been  used  as  fire- 
wood ;  it  was  about  fifty  years  ago  reckoned  the  most  profitable  crop 
the  land  could  produce.    It  was  cut  down  every  seven  or  eight  years. 

Turnips. — Mr.  Rutherford,  in  1747,  began  his  experiments  on 
drilling  turnips  in  Scotland.  The  field  being  properly  ploughed, 
was  levelled  and  harrowed  very  fine,  the  drills  were  a  common  Scotch 
plough  with  the  coulter  taken  off.  The  drills  were  made  by  the  sock  ; 
the  plough  was  drawn  by  one  horse,  a  man  leading  it  by  the  head. 
The  drills  were  two  feet  apart.  John  Martin,  the  doctors  servant, 
afterwards  Kirk  officer  of  Melrose,  went  immediately  behind   the 
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plougli  and  threw  the  seed^  not  with  a  sparing  hand,  into  the  drills; 
he  was  followed  hy  a  man  who  harrowed  in  the  seed  witli  a  whin 
(gorse)  bush,  which  he  drew  after  him.  The  turnips  increased  to  a 
great  size,  but  not  a  few  of  them  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  curiosity  of 
the  people.  To  prevent  nocturnal  incursions  into  the  field,  a  great 
number  of  crow-foots  of  iron  were  planted  amongst  the  turnips,  an 
intimation  whereof  was  made  at  the  kirk  door  on  Sundays,  and  by 
beat  of  drum  in  Melrose  on  Market  days.  The  bullocks  fed  on  these 
turnips,  for  they  were  so  large  that  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
looked  upon  them  as  monsters,  aiid  would  not  buy  them. — lb. 

Pear  Trees  at  Melrose. — ^The  largest  and  oldest  pear  trees  in 
the  county  ornament  the  gardens  at  Melrose,  two  of  them  called  the 
Duke's  Pear,  and  the  Thorle  or  Horle  Pear  produced,  in  1793,  no 
fewer  than  6000  pears  to  perfection,  besides  those  shaken  oflf  and 
gathered  before  they  were  ripe.  They  were  sold  to  retailers,  at  89. 
a  Jisht  or  fruit  pack,  sixteen  of  which  make  a  boll.  The  tree  is 
late  and  large,  and  never  fails  to  afford  a  good  crop.  The  pear  is  hard, 
round  and  small,  keeps  long,  and  then  turns  yellowish.  These  trees 
must  be  some  hundreds  of  years  old. — lb. 

Note, — Are  not  these  sorts  worth  propagating  ? 

Nets  a  Fence  against  Sheep. — If  sheep  be  put  into  a  field  to 
eat  off  turnips,  where  there  is  a  young  hedge,  it  ought  to  be  at  least 

secured  with  a  net,  which  is  neither  much  expense  nor  trouble.- 

Middlesex  Report,  1794. 

How  TO  Kill  Fern. — A  woman  has  a  stick,  with  a  blade  having 
dull  edges  at  one  end  ;  she  strikes  the  stems  and  bruises  them  :  she 
will  do  a  great  deal  in  a  day.  This  is  repeated  two  or  three  times 
in  the  summer,  on  the  next  morning  a  gummy  consistence  is  found 
to  exude,  and  the  fern  gradually  disappears. — J^ottingham  Report, 
1794.  Thos.  Dee. 

To  Destroy  the  Thrips.—A  Correspondent  "H.  D."  wishes 
to  know  in  page  233,  What  will  destroy  the  Thrips  ?  I  have  always 
found  that  fumigating  destroys  them  effectually.  I  have  been  some- 
what troubled  with  them  on  cucumbers  and  melons  grown  on  wires 
by  fire  heat,  and,  not  liking  to  fumigate  because  of  the  injury  the 
leaves  receive  from  the  smoke,  I  took  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  strong 
tobacco-water,  and  having  added  to  it  one  gallon  of  clear  water,  I 
syringed  the  leaves  daily  with  this  until  they  were  thoroughly  clear. 
If  the  leaves  be  infested  with  the  red  spider  (Acarus),  add  a  little 
sulphur  to  the  mixture. 

J.  Haythorn. 

Eastwood,  near  Nottingham,  Sept.  \2th,  1853. 
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Our  Con'espondent  liaving  stated  that  fatuigalion  is  not  cfiectual, 
we  would  advise,  that  if  the  above  mixture  docs  not  suffice,  it  be  made 
a  little  stronger  of  tobacco- water,  and  add  also  about  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  common  brown  soap  to  every  gallon  of  the  mixture  used, 
which  seldom  fails. 

Propagation  of  Double  Camellias  by  Clttings. — The 
double  Camellias  will  strike  from  cuttings  nearl}?  as  readily  as  single 
ones,  but  they  seldom  or  ever  grow  strong,  and  therefore  never  make 
good  flowering  plants.  See  page  849,  Vol.  1,  where  an  answer  is 
given  to  H.  L.  T.  on  the  subject.  The  remainder  of  H.  L.  T.'s  re- 
quest, page  138,  Vol.  2,  shall  be  attended  to. 

Treatment  of  the  Daphne  Pontic  a  rosea. — To  Daphne,  p. 
138.  This  variety  is  not  quite  so  hardy  as  the  pontica ;  it  should  be 
sheltered  in  a  pit  or  greenhouse  during  winter,  or  it  is  liable  to  be 
injured  by  frost.  Its  culture  is  perfectly  simple,  for  it  will  thrive  in 
any  light  sandy  soil,  but  prefers  peat.  It  should  be  planted  in  pots, 
and  plunged  in  the  open  borders,  in  a  situation  where  it  will  be  to- 
tally shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun.  When  cold  weather  commences 
take  it  up,  and  remove  it  to  the  greenhouse,  the  frame,  or  other  place 
most  convenient.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  com- 
mon spurge  laurel,  or  by  cuttings,  but  the  former  make  the  finest 
plants.  They  also  succeed  very  well  when  planted  out  in  the  open 
border  without  pots,  but  they  will  require  to  be  taken  up  and  potted 
at  the  commencement  of  winter. 

Vegetables  that  will  Thrive  on  a  North  Border. — In 
answer  to  Suffolk,  page  233,  Sea-Cale  will  grow  exceedingly  well  in 
such  a  situation,  providing  the  ground  be  well  trenched.  Also 
Rhubarb,  Leeks,  and  Cape  Broccoli ;  it  may  also  be  very  advanta- 
geously planted  with  Cauliflower  plants  in  the  spring.  When  the 
plants  are  removed  from  the  frames,  to  plant  for  the  first  general  crop 
on  a  south  border,  plant  at  the  same  time  on  the  north  side,  and 
they  will  succeed  those  on  a  southern  aspect  admirably  well. 

To  Preserve  Specimens  of  Plants.— To  "  J.  K."  p.  426,  we 
would  say,  see  Vol.  1,  pages  88,  and  742,  and  we  here  introduce  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Lindley,  as  stated  in  his  '*  Introduction  to  Botany," 
where  he  says,  "  in  selecting  specimens  for  drying,  care  must  be  ta- 
ken that  they  exhibit  the  usual  character  of  the  species  :  no  imper- 
fect or  monstrous  shoot  should  be  made  use  of.  If  the  leaves  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  species  vary,  as  is  often  the  case  in  herbaceous 
plants,  examples  of  both  should  be  preserved.  The  twig  should  not 
be  more  woody  than  is  unavoidable,  because  of  its  not  lying  com- 
pactly in  thr  herbariiun.  If  the  flower  grow  from  a  very  large  woody 
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part  of  the  trunk,  as  is  often  the  case ;  as  in  some  Malpighias,  Cy- 
nometra,  &c.  then  they  should  he  preserved  with  a  piece  of  the  hark 
only  adhering  to  them.  It  is  also  very  important  ihat  ripe  firoil 
should  accompany  the  specimen.  When  the  fruit  is  smalU  or  thin, 
or  capahle  of  compression  without  injury,  a  second  dried  specimen 
may  he  added  to  that  exhibiting  the  flowers ;  hut  when  it  is  laige  and 
woody  it  must  he  preserved  sepai*ately.  Next  to  a  judicious  selec- 
tion of  specimens,  it  is  important  to  dry  them  in  the  best  manner. 
For  this  purpose,  various  methods  have  been  proposed  :  some  of  the 
simplest  and  most  practicable  may  be  mentioned.  If  you  are  in  a 
country  where  there  is  much  sun  heat,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
place  tlie  specimen  between  the  leaves  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  pour 
as  much  dry  sand  or  earth  over  it  as  will  press  every  part  flat ;  leave 
it  in  the  full  sunshine  and  it  will  generally  dry  in  a  few  hours.  But 
in  travelling,  when  conveniences  of  this  kind  cannot  be  had,  and  in 
wild  uninhabited  regions,  it  is  better  to  have  two  or  mpre  pasteboards 
of  the  size  of  the  paper  in  which  your  specimens  ore  dried,  and  some 
stout  cord  or  leather  straps.  Having  gathered  specimens  until  yon 
are  apprehensive  of  their  shrivelling,  fill  each  sheet  of  paper  with  as 
many  as  it  will  contain  ;  and  having  thus  formed  a  good  stout  bun- 
dle, place  it  between  the  pasteboards,  and  compress  it  with  your  cord 
or  straps.  In  the  evening,  or  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity  un- 
strap the  package,  take  a  fresh  sheet  of  paper  and  make  it  very  dry 
and  hot  before  the  fire :  into  this  sheet  so  heated,  transfer  the  speci- 
mens in  the  first  of  the  papers  in  your  package ;  then  dry  that  sheet, 
and  shift  into  it  the  specimens  lying  in  the  second  sheet ;  and  so  go 
on,  till  all  your  specimens  are  shifted ;  then  strap  up  the  package 
anew,  and  repeat  the  operation  at  every  convenient  opportunity,  till 
the  plants  are  dry.  They  should  then  be  transferred  to  fresh  paper, 
tied  up  rath.er  loosely,  and  laid  by.  Should  the  botanist  be  station- 
ary, he  may  dry  his  paper  in  the  sun ;  if  the  number  of  specimens 
for  preparation  is  inconsiderable,  put  them  between  cushions,  in  a  press 
resembling  a  napkin  press,  laying  it  in  the  sun,  or  before  a  hot  fire. 
It  is  extremely  important  that  specimens  should  be  dried  quickly, 
otherwise  they  are  apt  to  become  mouldy  and  rotten,  or  black,  and 
to  fall  in  pieces.  Notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  that  can  be 
taken,  some  plants^  such  as  Orchideae,  will  fall  in  pieces  in  drying  : 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  fragments  are  to  be  carefully  preserved,  in 
order  to  be  put  together  when  the  sjwcimen  is  finally  gltied  down. 
In  many  cases,  particularly  those  of  ConifersD,  Ericse,  &c.  the  leaves 
may  be  prevented  falling  off  by  plunging  the  specimen,  when  newly 
gathered,  for  a  minute  into  boiling  water.     The  great  object  in  dry- 
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ing  a  specimen  is  to  preserve  its  colour^  if  possible,  wbicb  is  not  of- 
ten the  case,  and  not  to  press  it  so  flat  as  to  crusb  any  of  the  parts, 
because  tbat  renders  it  impossible  subsequently  to  analyse  tbem. 
When  specimens  have  been  thoroughly  dried,  they  should  be  fast- 
ened by  strong  glue,  not  gum,  nor  paste,  to  half  sheet  of  good  stout 
white  paper :  the  place  where  they  were  found,  or  the  person  from 
whom  they  were  obtained,  should  be  written  at  the  foot  of  each  spe- 
cimen, and  the  name  at  the  lowest  right  hand  comer.    If  any  of  the 
flowers,  or  fruits,  or  seeds,  be  loose,  they  should  be  put  into  small 
paper  cases,  which  may  be  glued  in  some  convenient  place  to  the 
paper.    These  cases  are  extremely  useful :  and  fragments  so  pre- 
served, being  well  adapted  for  subsequent  analysis,  will  often  prevent 
the  specimen  itself  from  being  pulled  in  pieces.    The  best  size  for 
the  paper  appears  by  experience  to  be  lOi  inches  by  16i.    Linnaeus 
used  a  size  resembling  our  foolscap,  but  it  is  much  too  small ;  and  a 
few  employ  paper  Hi  inches  by  18i :  but  that  is  larger  than  is  ne- 
cessary,  and  much  too  expensive.     In  analysing  dried  specimens, 
the  flowers  or  fruits  should  always  be  softened  in  boiling-water :  this 
renders  all  the  parts  pliable,  and  often  restores  them  to  their  original 
position.   In  arranging  specimens  when  thus  prepared,  every  species 
of  the  same  genus  should  be  put  into  a  wrapper,  formed  of  a  whole 
sheet  of  paper,  and  marked  at  the  lower  left  conier  with  the  name  of 
the  genus.    The  genera  should  then  be  put  together,  according  to 
their  natural  orders*    To  preserve  plants  against  the  depredations  of 
insects,  by  which,  especially  the  little  Anobium  castaneum,  they  are 
apt  to  be  much  infested,  it  has  been  recommended  to  wash  each  speci- 
men with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  in  camphorated  spirits  of 
wine ,  but,  independently  of  this  being  a  doubtful  mode  of  preserva- 
tion, it  is  expensive,  and,  in  large  collections,  extremely  trouble- 
some.    I  have  found  that  suspending  little  open  paper  bags,  filled 
with  camphor,  in  the  inside  of  the  doors  of  my  cabinets,  is  a  far 
more  simple  and  a  most  effectual  protection.     It  is  true,  that  cam- 
phor will  not  drive  away  the  larvse  that  may  be  carried  into  the  her- 
barium in  fresh  specimens ;  but  the  moment  they  become  perfect 
insects,  they  quit  the  cases  without  leaving  any  eggs  behind  them. 
J.  LiNDLEY,  Esq.     Int  to  Bot 

To  PRESERVE  Moths  and  Butterflies. — ^To  J.  K.  page  426, 
we  refer  him  to  Vol.  1,  page  89,  and  142 — 3,  where  the  readiest 
mode  of  killing  and  fixing  to  the  setting  board  is  detailed  and  illus- 
trated by  engravings.  We  may  name  two  or  three  other  modes  of  kil- 
ling them,  previous  to  their  being  placed  in  the  cabinet.  As  soon 
as  the  insect  is  caught,  to  put  it  in  a  wide- mouthed  bottle,  containing 
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a  quantity  of  volatile  or  smelling  salts^  and  to  cork  up  the  bottle, 
when  in  a  minute  or  two  after  being  confined  it  will  be  completely 
deprived  of  life.  Oxalic  acid,  dissolved  in  a  little  water^  and  used  in 
the  same  way  as  prussic  acid.  Vol.  1,  p.  142,  will  instantly  kill  them. 
This  is  not  near  so  dear  as  prussic  acid ;  for  about  two  pennyworth 
would  kill  sufficient  for  a  whole  cabinet.  It  must  be  strictly  remem- 
bered that  both  these  acids  are  strong  poisons^  and  should^  therefore, 
be  very  carefully  labelled  and  preserved  from  children.  The  draw- 
ers of  the  cabinet  should  be  made  of  well-seasoned  mahogany  or 
wainscot :  for  deal  is  liable  to  warp  and  split.  Strips  of  velvet  should 
be  glued  round  the  edges  of  the  doors,  to  make  them  shut  close,  and 
keep  out  the  dust.  The  drawers  which  contain  the  insects  should  be 
lined  with  cork  at  the  bottom,  and  covered  with  fine  wove  paper, 
they  must  also  be  glazed  to  prevent  the  admission  of  dust  or  air. 
Small  holes  should  be  bored  in  the  sides  of  the  drawers,  to  emit  the 
scent  of  the  camphor.  Cabinets  should  always  be  placed  against  a 
partition  wall,  in  a  dry  room.  Ingpen,  Many  moths  of  the  tribe 
of  Tinea  are  so  extremely  minute,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  set 
them  without  defacing  their  characters :  indeed,  the  trunk  of  some 
is  so  small  as  not  to  admit  of  being  pierced  by  a  pin.  These,  there- 
fore, it  is  advisable  merely  to  gum  upon  card,  expanding  their  wings 
(which  the  gum  will  easily  retain  in  their  proper  situation)  with  a 
camels  hair  pencil.  Camphor  is  the  general  remedy  recommended 
to  keep  out  the  mites,  &c.  from  preying  on  these  dead  insects  *  and 
turpentine  also  is  found  to  be  useful  for  the  purpose,  although  some 
have  thought  it  to  be  injurious  to  the  specimens  themselves.  The 
safest  mode  appears  to  be  that  recommended  page  143,  Vol.  1,  as  it 
renders  the  dead  insects  for  ever  poisonous  and  unfit  to  eat. 

To  PRESERVE  Birds*  Egqs. — ^To  J.  K.  page  426.  The  chief 
reason  of  birds*  eggs  losing  their  colour,  after  being  kept  a  while,  is 
the  thin  white  membrane  next  the  shell  being  left  within,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  yolk  or  white  adhering  to  it  at  the  time  the  egg  is  blown ; 
in  a  short  time  it  corrupts  and  produces  a  disagreeable  smell,  as  well 
as  causes  the  colours  to  fade.  This  may  be  remedied  by  the  follow- 
ing method,  which  we  learnt  from  a  correspondent  to  the  Magazine 
of  Natural  History.  Having  made  a  small  hole  at  each  end  of  the 
egg  with  a  pin,  blow  out  the  contents,  and  when  this  is  done  get  a 
cupful  of  water,  and,  immersing  the  sharp  end  of  the  shell  into  it, 
a])ply  your  mouth  to  the  blunt  end,  and  suck  uj)  some  of  the  water 
into  the  sliell.    Then  put  your  finger  and  thumb  upon  the  two  holes, 

•  Kirhy  and  Spcncr. 
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shake  the  water  well  within,  and  after  this  hlow  it  out.  The  water 
will  clear  your  eggs  of  any  remains  of  yolk  or  white  which  might 
remain  after  blowing.  If  once  sucking  up  of  water  will  not  suffice, 
make  a  second  oi  a  third.  If  the  outside  of  the  shell  be  dirty,  wash 
it  with  soap  and  water,  with  a  nail  brush.  Then,  to  prevent  the  thin 
white  membrane  from  corrupting,  fill  a  wine-glass  with  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  in  alcohol  or  spirits  of  wine;  di*aw  up  some  of 
this  into  it  in  the  same  way  as  you  did  the  water,  shake  it  and  blow 
it  out  again,  and  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  corruption.  All  the  white 
and  spotted  eggs  may  now  be  sparingly  washed  over  with  a  coat  of 
copal  varnish,  by  means  of  a  camels  hair  pencil.  But  for  green  or 
blue  eggs  gum  arabic  must  be  used,  as  varnish  is  apt  to  injure  their 
colour. 

Culture  of  the  Musa  sapienta  and  paradisiaca. — ^To  T. 
K.  S.  page  427.  The  culture  of  the  Musa  is  attended  with  little 
difficulty.  After  taking  off  the  suckers,  plant  them  in  large  pots,  in 
a  soil  composed  of  one- third  of  rich  sandy  loam,  and  two -thirds  of  a 
mixture  of  vegetable  mould,  well  rotted  dung,  and  sandy  peat.  Give 
them,  whilst  young,  a  temperature  of  from  60  to  70  degrees.  When 
they  come  into  flower,  apply  the  pollen  to  the  stigma,  by  means  of  a 
small  feather.  This  should  always  be  done  when  the  air  of  the  house 
is  pretty  dry,  and  then  they  not  uncommonly  produce  their  fruit 
pretty  well.  Never  cut  off  any  of  the  leaves  until  they  are  withered, 
for  if  cut  off  too  soon,  the  plants  bleed  excessively,  and  the  growth 
of  the  succeeding  leaves  is  gi*eatly  weakened.  The  leaves  are  also 
very  easily  split,  which  if  done  greatly  retards  the  growth  of  the 
plant  After  they  have  been  impregnated,  they  may  be  placed  in  a 
warmer  part  of  the  stove,  where  they  will  get  from  70  to  80,  or  even 
85  degrees ;  they  will  require  no  bottom  heat,  and  may  have  plenty 
of  air  in  fine  weather,  and  a  good  supply  of  water.  Much  depends 
upon  the  roots  having  abundance  of  room,  and  being  well  supplied 
with  water,  in  order  to  their  perfecting  fruit.  When  in  a  healthy 
growing  state,  the  leaves  of  M.  paradisiaca  will  grow  8  or  9  feet  long, 
and  those  of  the  Banana  (M.  sapientum)  something  larger. 

Culture  of  Blue  Hydrangeas. — I  see  at  page  234,  that  there 
is  still  an  enquiry  relative  to  growing  blue  hydrangeas.  It  is  my 
firm  opinion,  that  let  tlie  soils  or  treatment  be  what  they  may,  if  the 
plants  be  grown  in  pots,  no  one  can  depend  on  having  fine  blue  flow- 
ers. I  have  had  some  of  the  finest  plants,  which  bore  a  profusion  of 
very  fine  blue  flowers ;  several  persons  begged  cuttings,  supposing 
them  to  be  of  a  different  sort :  others  felt  anxious  to  be  informed  of 
the  peculiar  treatment  they  received,  &c.     I  will  endeavour  briefly 
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to  State  my  method  of  ti'eating  tbem.  Having  several  line  plants 
more  tban  I  wished  to  keep  in  pots^  I  turned  them  out  about  May 
into  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden  with  the  balls  entire.  The. soil 
of  the  borders  was  rather  sandy,  the  situation  was  low,  and  the  bottom 
cold,  but  well  sheltered ;  and  the  plants  flowered  in  the  summer  of 
the  ordinary  colour.  As  winter  approached,  I  covered  the  roots  and 
lower  parts  of  the  branches  with  old  tan,  any  light  substance  would 
do,  to  keep  out  the  frost  and  preserve  the  stem.  The  tops  of  the 
branches  were  killed  in  winter ;  but  in  spring  the  lower  parts  of  the 
stem  threw  up  some  fine  strong  shoots,  which  bore  a  profusion  of  blue 
flowers.  In  the  winter  1  treated  them  as  before,  and  the  summer 
following  they  were  much  improved,  both  in  strength  and  beauty  of 
colour.  These  facts  have  led  me  to  judge  that  they  require  full  li- 
berty for  their  roots  and  plenty  of  moisture.  Perhaps  they  might 
do  well  turned  out  in  the  border  of  a  conservatory. 

Eastwood,  Sep.  12,  1833.  J.  Haythorn. 

Seven-Eared  Egyptian  Wheat. — ^This  grain  really  produces 
seven  ears  on  the  same  stem,  and  the  bread  made  from  the  flour  is 
excellent.  The  price  is  also  reduced  one  half  this  year,  and  tlic 
grower,  Mr.  B.  Wilkinson,  seedsman,  Hounslow,  has  but  little  seed 
remaining.  Culture. — ^It  pi-oduces  the  most  abundantly  on  a  good 
yellow  loam,  four  feet  deep,  the  weaker  the  earth,  the  less  the  produce, 
if  sown  on  fallow,  one  barrowfull  of  rotten  dung,  if  peas  or  early  po- 
tatoes were  the  last  crop,  and  dunged  in  the  spring,  one  peck  of  lime 
to  the  rot,  the  ground  to  be  dug  with  the  lime  or  dung  spread  over  it ; 
the  drills  to  be  made  eight  inches  apart,  and  two  inches  deep,  and  to 
be  raked.  The  seed  wheat  to  be  sown  in  the  drills,  one  pint  of  wheat 
to  a  rod  of  ground ;  this  wheat  to  be  brined  and  limed,  and  the  drills 
to  be  raked  in  and  trod  upon.  Time  of  sowing,  is  the  first  week  in 
October.  Growth,  a  solid  stalk  from  ^ve  to  six  feet  high.  Some 
of  the  finest  ears  to  be  selected  every  year  for  seed.  The  above 
directions  accompany  each  packet,  on  a  printed  paper.  The  packet 
we  have  received  appears  to  be  nice  plump  grain.  And  it  is  said 
that  the  Agricultural  Society,  and  Mr.  Salisbury,  have  approved  of 
it  as  being  of  a  superior  qualit}'. 

On  the  DAHLTA.—October  is  the  proper  time  to  take  up  tlie  roots. 
Clear  off  all  the  earth,  and  put  them  in  some  place  secure  from  the 
frost.  I  place  mine  in  the  greenhouse,  at  the  back  of  the  stand,  un- 
der some  arches.  I  begin  with  my  dahlias  the  last  week  in  Febru- 
ary, but  I  think  the  first  week  in  March  is  early  enough.  I  put 
them  in  the  hot  house,  or  in  the  frames ;  in  the  latter  case  they  re- 
quire care,  as  the  damp  is  apt  to  rot  them.      After  I  find  fhat  thoy 
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have  pushed  forth  shoots  ahout  three  inches,  I  then  propagate  them, 
hy  taking  off  each  shoot  and  planting  them  in  small  pots.  I  place 
them  in  a  frame  where  there  is  a  gentle  heat,  until  they  are  well 
rooted,  which  happens  in  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Then 
they  are  removed  into  an  old  frame,  and  kept  hardy  with  the  weather, 
until  the  middle  of  May,  when  they  are  planted  oat  My  soil  is  a 
very  bad  one,  it  is  a  blue  clay,  and  therefore  I  make  holes  about  two 
feet  square  and  deep.  I  fill  the  holes  with  one  half  rich  loam,  and 
the  other  half  of  leaf  earth,  bog,  and  very  rotten  dung,  mixed  well 
together,  which  is  done  in  the  autumn  before.  Dahlias  should  be 
planted  deep,  for  fear  of  a  dry  summer.  When  the  plants  exhibit 
flower  buds,  I  take  off  all  the  small  ones,  leaving  one  or  two  on  each 
stock,  and  cut  off  all  useless  shoots.  Of  some  I  leave  only  one  main 
shoot  from  the  bottom,  and  the  side  shoots  trained  like  Espalier,  of 
others  I  put  three  stakes  in  a  triangular  form,  and  tie  tar  cord  round 
the  stakes  about  a  foot  apart,  thus  forming  a  stand,  and  making  them 
very  secure  from  die  wind.  To  make  Dahlias  flower  finely,  they 
must  be  kept  thin  of  buds  and  shoots.  J.  Hammond. 

The  First  Introduction  of  the  most  kinds  of  plants  and  fruits 
into  new  settled  countries,  is  always  a  subject  of  much  curiosity. 
It  therefore  will,  I  doubt  not,  interest  many  of  your  readers  to  know 
the  prepress  made  in  the  propagation  of  some  of  the  European  plants 
at  the  New  Colony  at  Swan  River,  in  Western  Australia.  To  those 
who  may  have  connexions  at  that  place,  it  will  also  be  some  gui- 
dance as  to  what  kinds  of  plants  it  is  desirable  to  send  to  that  settle- 
ment. The  following  list  is  taken  from  the  Western  Australia 
Newspaper  of  March,  1833. 

The  Vine  grows  very  strong,  that  in  the  Botanical  Garden  appears 
to  be  the  JEloyal  muscadine. 

The  Fig.  Ficus  cusica.  Two  varieties  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  are  established  in  the  Colony. 

T%e  Peach,  There  are  many  seedling  plants,  a  small  plant  of  the 
Violette  Hative  has  just  reached  the  Colony,  but  is  not  yet  esta- 
blished.    Common  Almond  in  great  plenty  from  seed. 

The  Apple,  There  are  several  sorts  in  the  Colony,  but  the  names 
are  lost,  except  a  small  plant  of  the  nonpariel  just  arrived. 

The  Pear,    The  only  pear-trees  are  seedling  plants. 

Fragaria  Virginica.  Virginean  Strawberry  variety  very  abun- 
dant in  the  Colony. 

The  Plumb,  The  common  Slow  and  Bullacc,  a  small  plant  of  the 
Orleans  plumb  has  just  aiTived. 

The  Olive.     Four  varieties  well  established. 
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Moms  nigra.  Common  Mulberry,  a  small  plant  has  just  reached 
the  Colony. 

Moms  alba,  White  Mulberry,  is  well  established. 

The  Pine  Apple  thrives  in  the  Colony,  in  the  open  air,  from  Sq>- 
tember  to  May,  but  requires  the  protection  of  a  frame,  during  the 
winter  of  this  climate. 

Musa  Paradisiiica,  common  Plaiutain  in  fruit  in  the  government 
garden. 

Phormium  tenax,  New  Zealand  Flax,  well  established  from  a 
plant  from  the  Kew  gardens. 

Physalis  Peruviana,  called  here  the  Cape  Gooseberry,  is  very 
abundant  in  the  Colony. 

The  Melon.  Several  varieties,  which  produce  very  fine  fruit,  in 
the  greatest  abundance.  I.  T. 

Varieties  of  the  Cherry.  In  classing  the  varieties  of  the 
cherry,  the  French  have  certainly  been  more  successful  than  any 
others,  and  Pomological  writers  chiefly  adopt  their  method  of  ar- 
rangement.  But  the  authors  of  that  country  are  far  fix>m  being 
agreed  upon  the  sorts  that  should  be  referred  to  their  divisions.  Tbc 
divisions  arc  Merisiers,  Guigniers,  Bigarreau  tiers,  Cerisiers,  and 
Griottiers. 

1st.  The  Merisiers.  These  are  like  wild  cherries,  small,  and  con- 
sequently have  but  little  flesh,  the  latter  containing,  even  in  its  ful  • 
lest  maturity,  enough  of  bitterness  to  justify  the  name  of  Merise, 
formed  it  is  said  from  the  words  Cerise  amere.  From  this  French 
name  of  Merise  has  probably  originated  the  appellation  given  lo 
wild  cherries  in  some  parts  of  England,  where  they  are  called  Mer- 
ries. 

2nd.  The  Guigniers.  Partly  in  this  division,  and  pardy  in  that 
of  the  Biggarreauters,  are  included  the  Heart  chenies  of  this  coun- 
try. Of  the  generality  of  those  trees  in  the  society  s  garden,  which 
bear  the  name  of  Guignier,  the  fruit  is  heart-shaped,  with  rather 
tender,  juicy,  sweet  flesh  ;  their  colour  is  chiefly  black. 

3rd.  The  Bigarreautiers.'—The  principal  diflfcrence  between  these 
and  the  Guigniers  consists  in  the  greater  finnness  of  the  flesh  of  the 
Bigarreaux,  but  from  this  difference  no  complete  distinction  can  be 
drawn,  for  the  tenderest  of  the  Bigarreaux,  and  the  flrmest  of  the 
Guignes  are,  in  this  respect,  on  an  equality.  The  Bigan-eaux  are 
generally  of  a  pale  waxy  white  on  the  one  side,  with  a  blush  of  red 
on  the  other,  and  lo  such  party  coloured  fruit  the  word  was  originalU' 
applied.  The  trees  of  these  three  divisions  have  a  near  resemblance 
to  each  other,  and  in  many  respects  thry  absolutely  agree. 
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4th.  The  Cerisiers. — ^These  and  also  tbe  Griottiers,  are  very  dis- 
tincl  from  those  already  treated  of.  They  include  rhose  cherries 
whose  fruit  has  a  tender  aqueous  pulp,  more  or  less  acid ;  they  can 
also  be  known  by  their  wood,  leaves  and  flowers.  Tlie  May  Duke, 
and  Kentish  or  Flemish^  are  typical  varieties  of  the  Cerisiers. 

5th.  The  Grto^/iers.-— Formerly  these  were  written  Agriottiers, 
probably  from  the  sharpness  of  their  juice,  a  quality  which  prevails 
more  or  less  in  all  of  them.  The  distinction  between  them  and  the 
Cerisiers,  is^  however,  very  indefinite ;  the  Morella  tribe  chiefly  com- 
poses this  division.  Although  the  distinctions  of  their  divisions  are 
in  some  cases  sufiiciently  definite,  yet  in  other  cases  they  are  so  vague 
as  to  be  unavailable  for  the  purposes  of  discrimination.  To  obviate 
this,  Mr.  Thompson,  under  gardener  in  the  fruit  department  of  the 
Society  of  London,  has  proposed  a  classification  of  his  own,  dividing 
the  whole  into  two  classes.  The  first  class  consists  of  trees,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  generally  large,  pendent,  waved  on  the  margin,  with 
sharp  prominent  veins  beneath,  coarsely  serrated,  of  thinner  textnre, 
and  of  a  more  yellowish  green  than  those  of  the  following  class ; 
having  buds  pointed,  flowers  large,  proceeding  from  the  wood  of 
not  less  than  two  years  old ;  the  petals  loosely  set,  not  forming  a 
well  and  beautifully  expanded  cup-shaped  flower,  appearing  like 
those  of  the  May  Duke,  Kentish,  &c.  the  stamens  slender  and  irre- 
gular in  length,  some  being  longer  and  others  shorter  than  the  style. 
The  second  class  is  composed  of  aqueous  cherries,  such  as  the  May 
Duke,  Kentish,  and  Morella.  The  leaves  are  generally  smaller  than 
those  of  the  preceding  class,  and  have  their  margins  plain,  with  the 
veins  beneath,  as  they  approach  the  margin,  almost  buried  in  the 
parenchyma,  which  is  thicker  than  in  the  other  class.  The  petioles 
support  the  leaves  erect,  or  at  least  from  hanging  loosely  and  pend- 
ent; the  latter  are  deep  green.  The  flowers  expand  widely,  and 
the  petals  hang  not  loose,  but  form  a  regular  cup-shaped  flower,  with 
strong  stamens,  generally  shorter  than  the  style. 

MR.  Thompson's  classification. 
CLASS  1.— LEAVES  WAVED  ON  THE  MARGIN. 

t  Fruit  heart- shaped,  or  oval. 

*  Colour  uniform,  dark  red  or  black, Section  1 

*  *     Colour  pale  yellow  and  red do.     2 

«  *  *     Colour  uniform,  pale  yellow do.  3 

f  f     Fruit  round  or  oblate. 

*  Colour  uniform,  dark  red  or  black do.  4 

«*     Colour  pale  yellow  and  red do.  5 

*  *  *     Colour  uniform,  pale  yellow do.     6 
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CLASS  (I.— LRAVES  WITH  TSiK  MAIUJIN    PLAIN. 

■f  Frnit  roundish,  heart-shapcil. 
«     Flesh  sweet. 

a.  Juice  pale Section  7 

b.  Juice  piiqjie do.     8 

•  *     Flesb  Bcia. 

a.  Juice  pale do.     9 

b.  J  nice  purple do.  10 

f  t  Fruit  round  or  obviole. 

«     Flesh  sweet. 

a-     Juice  pale do.   II 

b.     Juice  purple do.  13 

*  •     Flesh  acid. 

a.  Juice  pale do.  13 

b.  Juire  purple do.  14 

These  foiirteon  divisions  contain  57  sorts  nf  cherries,  which  are 

minutely  described,  and  their  qualities  are  shewn  after  the  same 
innnner  ns  the  pine  npple,  estroctednnd  inserted  in  volume  1,  of  our 
Register.  Of  the  preceding  varieties,  the  folloiviiig  will  form  a  very 
select  collection  for  different  piirjioses  and  sitnttlions. 

FOR  STANDARDS. 
May  Duke  under  Section  13.     Downton,  under  Section  2. 
Royal  Duke         ditto         12.     Knight's  Early  Black,     1. 
Lnie  Duke,  ditto  7.     Black  Tartarian,  t. 

Block  Eagle         ditto  I.     Mon;lla  10. 

EltoD  ditto  2.     Kentish  13. 

FOR  A  SOUTH  WALL. 
Early  Puqdc  Guigne,  Sect.  1.         Elton,  Sect.  2. 

May  Duke,  under  Section  12.         Roval  Duke,  Section  12. 
Kiiighl's  Early  Black,  Sect.  1. 

FOR  A   NORTH   WALL. 

Morella. 

FOR  AN  EAST  OR  WEST  WALL. 

May  Duke,  Sect.  12.  Elton,  Sect.  2. 

Royal  Duke,  Sect.  12.  Florence,  Sect.  2. 

Black  Tartarian,  Sect.  I.  Bigarreau,  Sect.  2. 

FOR  PRESERVING. 
Kentish,  in  Scciion  13.  Morella,  Seciion  U). 
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The  Earliest^  are 

Early  Purple  Guigne,  Sect  1.        Knight's  Early  Black,  Sect.  1. 

Werder  s  Early  Heart,  Sect.  2.       Bowyer's  Early  Heart,  Sect.  2. 

May  Duke,  Section  12. 
The  Latest,  are 

Late  Duke,  Section  7.    Bigarreau  Tardif  de  Hildesheim,  Sect.  2. 

Florence,  Section  2.       Morella,  Sect.  10 

Hort  Traru,  2nd  Series,  Vol.  1,  p.  24. 

Growing  Pine  Apples  in  Pots  having  holes  in  their  sides. — 
Observing  that  those  plants  throve  best  whose  roots  grew  out  of  the 
bottoms  of  the  pots  into  the  tan,  J.  Hawkins,  Esq.  of  Cosford,  was 
induced  to  have  a  few  pots  made  with  eight  holes  in  the  sides  of  each, 
to  let  the  roots  of  the  plants  run  out.  These  boles  are  made  at  equal 
distances,  about  the  circumference  of  the  finger,  round  the  pot,  and 
from  three  to  four  inches  from  the  top.  In  these  pots  the  plants 
grow  both  much  quicker  and  much  stronger.  It  appears  to  the  wri- 
ter, from  this  little  experiment,  that  where  leaves  are  used  instead  of 
tan,  the  pits  will  not  require  turning  more  than  once  a  year ;  for 
where  the  roots  are  grown  far  into  the  leaves,  the  plants  will  thrive, 
although  there  be  but  little  heat  in  the  bed,  because  they  will  have  all 
the  advantage  of  it;  which  is  not  the  case  when  the  roots  are  confi- 
ned within  pots.  It  is  also  inferred,  that  a  pine  plant  will  grow 
much  faster  and  stronger,  and  will  not  require  to  be  shifted  into  other 
pots  so  oflen  as  is  generally  done ;  that  such  large  pots,  namely,  13 
inches  wide  in  the  clear  withinside  at  the  top^  and  13  inches  deep  in 
the  inside  will  not  be  wanted ;  that  more  plants  may  be  grown  in  a 
row ;  and  that  fruit  equally  large  and  good-flavoured  may  be  grown 
in  much  smaller  pots  than  those  now  generally  used. — Gard,  Mag. 

To  INCREASE  THE  PRODUCE  OF  ViNES.  The  Vine  in  Prussia, 
is  in  Autumn  manured  with  bullock  s  blood,  and  the  shoots  being 
laid  down  and  covered  with  dry  leaves  are  thus  protected  against  se*- 
vere  frosts,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  against  those  fine  days 
which  occasion  their  early  vegetation.  They  are  pruned,  in  spring, 
after  the  leaves  are  removed. —  Trans.  Prus.  Gard.  Soc.  from  the 
Gard,  Mag. 

Cabbages. — M.  Furstenau  manures  his  cabbages  with  sheep- 
dung  round  the  stems  before  they  close  their  heads,  which  causes 
them  to  grow  very  lai'ge  and  firm,  and  makes  them  keep  better,    ib. 

Sowing  Plum  Stones. — M.  Ohlendorf,  at  Hamburgh,  lately 
communicated  to  the  Pnissian  Gardening  Society,  his  observations 
on  sowing  plum  stones.  When  perfectly  ripe,  without  being  di- 
vested of  the  flesh,  they  are  sown  in  beds  in  the  autumn.    The  same 
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inuUe  is  |)racU3e<l  witli  cherry  stones,  tkiid  ihcy  succeed  LHjiiutIv  wvW. 
M.  Lenne  obseri'ea,  that  tlie  ]irincipk  of  sowing  stone  fniit  is,  iitii  [n 
let  the  stones  become  dry,  so  that  they  should  cither  be  sown  di- 
rectly nheii  gathered,  or  preserved  in  moist  sand  during  the  winter; 
M,  Otto  adds,  fiom  his  Own  observation,  tliat  lh«  stones  of  fruit 
which  are  injui'ed  by  ma^ota  never  generate. — lb. 

Graftino  Pears,  on  Sorbus  nnciiiiaria. — M.  Floss  reported  to 
the  Prus.  Gnrd.  his  success  in  grafting  u])on  these  stocks,  which 
grow  on  sandy  soil,  where  pear  trees  do  not  prospor,  bii>1  which  indu- 
I'eii  him  to  graft  them  witli  pears,  which  succeeded  perfectly.  He 
observed  further,  that  ono  or  two  bmnchcs  of  the  stock  should  be 
left,  to  hinder  the  graft  from  growing  too  rapidly,  because  in  that 
case  the  graft  grows  much  thicker  than  the  stock,  and  is  easily  broken 
by  the  wind.  Wben  branches  of  the  stock  are  allowed  to  remain 
Tor  two  or  three  years,  this  docs  not  happen.  He  also  obsened  that 
the  pears  obtained  from  trees  treated  in  this  manner  seem  to  keep 
longer,  although  they  are  not  so  well  flavoured  as  when  grafted  on  the 
wild  pear  stocks. — lb. 

To  Preserve  Greenhouse  Plants  through  ninlcr.  About  the 
time  at  which  greenhouse  plants  are  taken  from  the  borders,  go  over 
them,  and  take  oR  what  cuttings  they  can  spare,  sonic  of  which  may 
be  cut  to  pieces,  and  made  the  most  of;  then  take  pots  about  eight 
or  nine  inches  diameter,  put  twenty  or  thirty  cuttings  in  each,  anil 
plunge  the  pots  up  to  the  rim  in  a  hot-bed,  which  has  but  a  slight 
heat.  Cover  the  potsofcuttingswith  hand  glasses, or  a  small  frame, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  cuttings  will  have  emitted  roots.  They  may 
remain  there  as  long  as  the  weather  is  mild,  Wh^n  the  frost  sets  in 
remove  them  to  a  room,  or  any  other  place  where  they  may  be  pro- 
tected from  the  cold.  A  small  window,  with  a  shelf  in  ilie  centre, 
will  contain  200  plants.  If  the  same  windows  were  employed  for 
holding  full-sized  plants,  tivo  common  sr/.ei\  pelargoniums  would  fill 
it.  In  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  March,  plnul  each  rooted 
culling  in  a  small  pot,  and  put  them  in  any  sheltered  siiiiatiou,  until 
the  season  for  transplanting  in  iln-  oi*n  air. — Pelrr  .Vacifnzie. 
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EXTRACTS. 

FLORICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

New  and  Rare  Plants,    Figured  in  the  Botauical  Periodicals  for  October 

CLASS  I.— DICOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS  OR  EXOGENES. 

CARTOPHYLLEii:. 

Lychuis  Pyrenaica,  Pyrenean  Catchfly. — A  little  perennial  with  light  rose- 
coloured  leaves,  valuable  only  for  botanical  purposes.  An  inhabitant  of  rocky 
places  in  the  Basses  Pyrenees.  It  has  probably  of  late  been  only  known  in  a 
state  of  cultivation ;  it  is  suited  for  an  alpine  border  or  rock-work,  and  succeeds 
well  in  a  pot,  being  perfectly  hardy. — Bot.  Mag. 

THYMELE^. 

PiMELEA  ARENARIA,  Sand  Pimelea. — A  small  shrub  with  white  flowers,  na- 
tive of  New  Zealand,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  in 
1826.— ^o<.  Mag,  It  requires  the  shelter  of  the  greenhouse,  and  should  be  pot- 
ted in  sandy  loam  and  peat     It  may  be  increased  by  cuttings. 

EUPHORBtACE^. 

Plagianthus  diraricatus.  Spreading  Plagianthus.  A  small  shrub  with 
cream-coloured,  small  flowers,  a  native  of  New  Zealand.  Hitherto  nothing  ap- 
pears to  have  been  known  of  this  singular  plant,  except  through  the  imperfect 
figure  and  description  of  Forster,  who  discovered  it  in  its  native  country.  Mr. 
Allan  Cunningham  found  it  in  the  same  country,  and  introduced  it  to  the  Kew 
Gardens. — Bot.  Mag. 

MYRTACEf. 

Beaufortia  DAMPiERi,  Dampicr's  Beaufortia. — Apparently  a  dwarf  shnib. 
Flowers  are  numerous,  rose-coloured,  collected  in  whorls  below  the  extremity  of 
a  branch.  A  rare  plant,  and  one  of  the  few  shrubs  to  be  found  upon  the  barren^ 
loose,  sandy  downs,  of  dirk  Hartog's  Island,  off  Shark's  Bay,  on  the  West  coast 
of  Australia,  where  its  seeds  were  gathered  in  1822,  during  the  surveying  voyage 
of  Capt.  P.  P.  King,  and  from  which  the  living  plants,  which  have  repeatedly 
flowered  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  were  raised. — Bot.  Mag.  It  requires  the 
greenhouse,  should  be  potted  in  loam  and  peat,  and  m.iy  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings. 

Ll 
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PRIMULACE^. 

Lysimachia  Azorica,  Azorian  liOose-strife. — A  small  plant  growing  about 
two  inches  high,  with  yellow  flowers,  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the  Azores.  It 
was  received  at  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  from  that  of  Copenhagen.  It  is 
cultivated  in  a  pot,  and  treated  as  an  Alpine  plant :  that  is,  protected  from  the 
fickleness  of  our  winters,  and  kept  in  a  cool,  shady  situation  in  the  summer.  In 
the  month  of  June,  a  pot  filled  with  tiixs  little  plant  is  a  beautiful  object,  for  tbe 
peduncles  are  so  long  as  to  elevate  the  bright  and  comparatively  large  yellow 
flowers  above  the  tops  of  the  stem  and  the  delicate  green  foliage. — Dot.  Mag, 

CLASS  11— MONOCOTVLEDONOUS  PLANTS  OR  ENDOGENES. 

ORCHIDE^. 

GoNG^oRA  maculata,  Spotted  Gongora. — Many  a  strange  figure  has  been 
met  with  among  orchideous  plants,  and  numerous  are  the  animal  forms  which 
Botanists  have  fancied  they  could  recognise  among  their  singular  flowers.  Some 
are  said  to  bear  little  men  and  women  swinging  below  their  can(^y  of  petals, 
others  have  a]>))t'ared  to  carry  the  likeness  of  lizards,  frogs,  and  other  reptiles, 
crouching  among  their  leaves,  while  some  have  been  compared  to  Oberons  and 
Titanias  hanging  by  their  tiny  arms  from  the  bells,  where  they  have  concealed 
themselves.  To  what  the  flowers  of  the  plant  now  figured  can  be  likened,  wo 
know  not,  unless  to  some  of  the  fantastic  animals  of  heraldry :  a  griffin  segreani^ 
lis  tliey  term  it,  would  serve  as  well  as  any  other  for  a  comparison.  This  most 
curious  species  was  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  of  London,  by  Richard 
Harrison,  Esq.  from  his  garden  at  Liverpool :  it  was  originally  introduced  from 
Denierara,  in  1832,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Moes,  of  Otterspool.  It  flowered  in  the 
hothouse  in  May  :  its  bunches  of  flowers  were  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  hung 
down  most  gracefully  from  the  pot  in  which  the  plant  was  suspended. — Bot. 
Reg.  It  requires  the  stove,  and  may  be  potted  in  turfy-peat,  mixed  with  rotten 
wood. 

Sauroglo'ssum  elatum.  Tali  Lizard's  Tongue. — A  green  flowering  store 
plant,  native  of  the  woods  of  Brazil,  whence  it  was  sent  by  Mr.  Henry  Harrison. 
It  requires  to  be  cultivated  in  earth,  like  other  ten*estrial  OrchidesB  of  the  Ne- 
ottia  tribe,  to  some  of  which,  such  as  Spiranthes  grandiflora  and  Pelexia  spiran- 
thoides,  it  bears  a  good  deal  of  resemblance. — Dot,  Reg. 

Alpine  Plants. — Plants  are  called  alpine  when  their  natural  habitations  aiv 
situated  where  trees  cannot  exist,  such  as  the  tops  of  monntains,  or  very  high  de- 
grees of  latitude.  But  they  are  often  found  in  various  low  situations,  where 
they  flower  and  produce  their  seeds  as  well  as  in  those  higher  regions :  yet  this  is 
always  referable  to  the  agency  of  wind  or  water,  which  convoy  the  seeds  from 
their  original  places  of  growth  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  country.  These  plants 
will  grow  very  well  in  a  bed  in  the  garden,  the  soil  of  which  should  consist  of  one 
part  peat,  one  part  leaf  mould,  and  two  parts  pasture  ground,  mixed  with  a  lit- 
tle sand ;  though  the  principal  object  of  their  culture  is  moisture.  Tbe  Alpine 
plants,  although  in  winter  they  are  chiefly  protected  in  their  native  places  by 
stww,  can  endure  very  severe  frosts,  to  which  they  are  often  exposed  before  the 
snow  falls,  or  after  it  is  melted.  They  are,  besides,  not  much  injured  by  the 
heat  of  tbe  sun.  In  their  natural  situation,  they  ore  continually  exposed  to  ex- 
treme changes ;  from  severe  fiost  during  the  night,  to  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  to  tempests  during  the  day.     Artificial  rockwork,  for  the  cultivation  oi' 
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these  plants,  is  of  no  other  use  than  for  ornament.  The  cultivation  of  Alpine 
plants  in  pote  is  so  far  preferable,  as  it  is  then  ea<^ier  to  afford  them  the  advan- 
tages they  have  in  their  wild  state.  In  winter,  they  may  be  removed  to  a  cool 
moist  place,  instead  of  exposing  them  to  the  dry  frosts;  in  summer,  they  can  be 
kept  moist,  which  is  the  most  essential  part  in  the  cultivation  of  Alpine  plants. 
— Dr.  hivK.-^Pruss.  Card.  Soc.,  copied  from  Gard,  Mag. 

Ox'alis  tetrapuy'lla. — This  plant  is  used  for  ornament,  especially  for 
edgings.  It  is  also  very  good  when  used  as  sorrel,  and  the  bulbs  resemble  po- 
tatoes in  flavour :  the  leaves,  when  mixed  with  New  Zealand  Spinach,  impart  to 
it  a  peculiar  and  pleasant  acid  flavour.  The  plant  is  very  easily  cultivated ;  it 
grows  in  almost  any  soil,  aud  increases  its  bulbs  abundantly.  If  planted  in  a 
frame,  in  Spring,  it  may  be  obtained  earlier. — M.  Witzel. — Pruss.  Gard.  Soc, 
copied  from  Gard.  Mag. 

Culture  op  Oranges. — M.  Mortens  et  Herrnhausten  re-pots  his  trees  every 
sixteen  or  twenty-four  years.  The  soil  consists  of  two  parts  cow  dung,  two  parts 
loam,  three  parts  rotten  horse  dung,  and  three  parts  of  the  old  soil  from  the  pots. 
They  are  occasionally  watered,  and  fresh  cow  dung  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  soil, 
as  manure.  The  trees  are  pruned  in  September,  in  preference  to  the  pruning  in 
Spring,  by  which  three  or  four  weeks  are  lost  in  their  growth. — In. 

Alpine  Plants. — Dr.  Wild  describes  a  method  of  growing  Alpine  plants, 
used  in  his  garden  at  Cassel.  On  a  site  of  8000  square  feet,  he  cultivates  about 
700  different  alpine  and  forest  plants.  In  five  of  the  beds,  a  stratum  of  gravel 
is  laid  at  the  bottom,  which  is  covered  with  peat  about  2  feet  thick.  The  rock- 
work  is  also  planted  with  alpine  plants. — Ib. 

Passion  Flower. — M.  Bosse  approves  of  impregnating  with  the  pollen  of 
diflerent  species  or  varieties.  In  this  case,  they  prodnce  fruit  more  freely  than 
when  impregnated  with  their  own  pollen.  He  has,  by  this  cross  impregnation, 
originated  several  varieties. — In. 
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Ravages  of  Insect.s. — No  insect  makes  greater  havock  of  our  white  thorn 
hedges  and  apple  trees  than  the  little  grey  moth.  Tinea  padella,  Lin.  Wherever 
the  caterpillars  of  this  insect  seat  themselves,  they  congregate  in  great  numbers : 
every  spray  is  covered.  The  leaves  vanish  before  them :  so  that,  by  midsummer, 
not  only  single  trees,  but  whole  orchards,  and  entire  hedges,  from  end  to  end, 
are  completely  defoliated.  Their  depredations  cease  when  changed  into  the 
chrysalis  state ;  they  leave  the  trees  covered  with  the  webs,  or  rather  silken  webs, 
by  which  they  transport  themselves  from  place  to  place;  and  every  leaf  is  shri- 
velled, as  if  scorched  by  fire.  The  family  of  moths  are  particularly  partial  in 
their  choice  of  food  ;  one  species  affecting  only  one  order  of  plants.  The  instinctive 
predelictions  of  these  little  creatures  have  often  suggested  the  idea,  that  their 
favourite  plants  might  be  defended  from  their  visits  by  the  qualities  of  other 
plants  to  which  they  are  averse,  as  a  solution  of  the  ivy  upon  the  apple,  &c. 
Whatever  quality  be  hit  upon,  whether  vegetable  or  mineral,  as  a  safeguard  to 
plant<:,  it  ought  to  be  administered  as  an  ablution  or  wash  :  as  such,  the  garden - 
engine  or  syringe  might  be  employed  with  ease,  and  with  little  loss  of  time. 

l13 
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TliK  bcil  luasui]  Tur  aiipljtiig  biicb  wash  or  s-priiikTiiie  ii  ivrLiiiilj-  llit  Aiilnmn, 
becaiiBB  then  ttii-  c!gp!  of  iiisccls  are  laid  rai  (he  bark  of  Irsts  on  which  thry 
breed.  Anolhvr  sprinkling  or  t»o  in  Spring,  oiii  before,  anil  the  nenl  ioBt  after, 
the  buds  have  burst,  will  eo  fur  to  unnoy  and  dbperse  thi!  larta;. — J.  Mtis, 
Ganl.  Ufag. 

The  Cuckoo  Spit  Iksect.— {Aphrophom  spumarcn.)  The  Initby  matter 
hnrrounding  this  insect  is  tbousfal  to  be  nothing  elie  but  the  sap  of  the  plant. 
which  it  has  pumped  up  into  its  slomacb  by  its  snonC,  and  ulterwards  ejected,  to 
tiiat  we  may  eiuily  connive,  if  any  plant  were  to  be  attacked  by  myriads  of  lhi« 
insecl,  how  groat  would  be  the  damage  it  vould  sualnin.— Cdrd.  May. 

The  Amti.£r  Morn  (Ceraptcryx  Oraminis)  ij  a  Northern  spedea,  and  oe- 
efliionally  the  cntcrpillara  commit  sad  ravages  in  pasture  lands,  by  devouring 
the  roots  of  grass,  os  relotcd  by  Linn^iis,who  slates,  that  they  will  not  touch  the 
Alopecurus  prutensiB,  nor  the  Trifolinm  pratens  ■,  Mr  Wailes  bos  lately  made 
some  iulcrcsting  remarks  njmn  its  habits,  in  the  Slid  part  of  the  BnlomDlot^ical 
Magazine.  I  well  reniember  when  Mr  Dale  and  myhclf  visited  Keswick,  in  18!W. 
that  the  grass  i>n  a  large  portion  on  one  side  of  Skiddaw  appeared  dead,  and  I 
found  numbers  of  the  larvic  of  C.  gniDiiniii  crawling  about.  I  used  to  find  the 
moths  living  dose  to  the  ground  towards  sunset,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nor- 
wich, also  in  meadows  near  Covehithe,  Sulfolh,  and  in  the  flowers  of  the  ragwort 
ot  luverary  aitd  Kinnordy,  in  Scotland. — Curd's  in  Uril.  Eitt. 

DnosGKA  AnolIca. — Inseeb)  settling  upon  the  inside  of  the  leaves  ore  caught 
and  retained.  I  have  always  imagined  that  the  glands  at  the  apex  of  the  haii-> 
emitted  n  glntinons  8.>cretion,  which  first  held  (he  insect,  and,  as  it  MnigEled, 
more  hairs  were  attached,  unbl  the  end  of  the  leaf  was  bent  down.  Those  wbi' 
wish  to  see  tlK  leaf  expanded  should  gather  plouts  with  buds  promising  lo  open 
the  following  day,  and,  by  putting  the  roots  in  water,  and  placing  the  plant  in 
tbe  sun,  they  will  accomplish  their  object. 
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I.— QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

Culture  of  tuE  Ghev  Eddgd  Armct  las. — To  a  Lover  of  Aiu-ienlas,  p. 
425,  Mr,  Revell  is  preparing  an  answer  on  the  treatment  of  tbt  grey  edg.'d  ^■a- 
rietiej,  which  will  be  inserted  shortly. 

FioDRE  or  A  Goosedebrt  ami  CrRBANT  Dusn. — To  J.  K.  an  article  on 
pmuing  the  gooseberry  ij  prepared  by  Mr  Bristow,  gardener  to  C.  G.  Mundai, 
Esq.,  ul  Burton,  wherein  limilar  illostralions  will  be  given,  wliich  will  iirobnbij 
be  inserted  next  month,  or  not  later  than  Janoory. 

Pruninc  Ai'piE  Tbees. — Being  frequently  asked  for  iQfonna(ion  respecting 
tbe  pruning  of  s(«ndard  apple  trees,  and  not  being  able  to  give  it,  1  hate  often 
thought  of  applying  for  your  opinion.      I  hope  you  a  ill  not  think  it  loo  much 

Julg  SSIh,  tS33.  Wh.  Ci.*ir,HT,i> 
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Tanner'8  Bark  as  a  Manure. — I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  correspon- 
deuts  could  give  sonfie  information  respecting  tan  as  a  manure,  cither  for  agricul- 
ture or  horticulture,  and  say  whether  it  is  good  for  grass  lands  or  no.  J.  K. 

Enquirus. — J  possess  a  small  piece  of  land,  lying  upon  a  stecparent  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  of  Primitive  serpentine,  or  something  of  that  kind.  The  soil  is  a  dry 
gravel,  under  which  there  is  a  substratum  of  strong  clay  at  a  considerable  depth. 
On  part  of  the  land,  there  is  a  small  plantation,  now  grown  up,  and  hollow,  con- 
sisting of  larch,  lime  beech,  mountain  ash,  and  birch ;  but  no  grass  grows  on  the 
ground,  it  is  so  dry.  The  part  which  is  not  planted  has  been  very  ill  treated, 
and  produces  very  little,  it  is  very  dry  arable.  Now,  I  waut  to  know  what  orna- 
mental plants  or  flowers  are  most  likely  to  succeed  under  the  trees,  so  as  to  make 
a  covering  to  the  ground.  I  have  thought  of  the  Iris,  Paeony,  Cistus,  &c.,  but 
want  your  opinion ;  and  next  I  want  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  unplanted 
part  To  plant  it,  would,  I  dare  say,  be  best  with  Lai'ch  or  Birch,  but  that  is  in- 
convenient Should  1  benefit  it  by  covering  it  with  clay,  what  sort  of  crop  can 
I  best  take  ? — Buck- Wheat,  Spring- Trainfoin,  Vetches,  or  what  ?  Whatever  it 
is  must  be  bad ;  but  better  something  than  nothing,  if  it  is  only  to  plough  in. 
Would  not  the  English  species  of  Geranium  or  Cranes  Bill  grow  well  upon  such 
soil  ?  A  Graveller. 

Pray  give  us  an  article  on  the  Heart's -ease.  I  saw,  upwards  of  100  sorts  the 
other  day  in  a  nursery  garden  in  Eaton  Square.  It  is  a  beautiful  flower :  will  it 
do  for  me  or  the  Gravel  ? 

Works  on  Gooseberries,  &,c.  enquired  after. — I  wish  to  know  whetlier 
it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Saul,  of  Lancaster,  or  of  Mr.  Muscroft,  of  Wincobank, 
to  publish  a  work  on  the  Gooseberry,  giving  their  methods  of  propagation  by 
seed,  layers,  slips,  and  cutlings  ;  as  also  of  the  different  methods  of  training, 
pruning,  &c.;  giving  correct  plates  to  each  operation :  on  a  plan  similar  to  Mad- 
dock's  Fhrisl*8  Directory,  plate  8,  which  operations  on  the  laying,  &c.  of  the 
Carnation  are  so  simplified  that  any  one  who  has  never  seen  the  work  done,  may 
do  it  himself.  Mr.  Saul,  (I  think  about  two  years  ago,)  gave  a  wood -cut  of  the 
Lancashire  method  of  training,  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  edited  by  Loudon. 
I  sincerely  wish  Mr.  S.,  or  Mr.  M.,  or  both,  would  do  so,  through  the  medium  of 
your  Register,  as  1  am  sure  it  would  be  truly  acceptable,  I  might  have  said, 
truly  valuable,  to  all  and  every  one  who  wishes  to  cultivate  this  fruit  to  perfec- 
tion. I  have  felt  much  disappointed  with  the  following  works  on  the  above  sub- 
jects, the  wood-cuts  being  so  very  imperfect : — Loudon's  Encyclopedia,  Domestic 
Gardener's  Manual,  Lindley  on  the  Orchard,  &c. ;  the  latter  is  the  most  instruc- 
tive on  training,  pruning,  &c.,  yet  there  are  no  plates.  Doyle  speaks  of  notch- 
ing, but  is  not  to  be  understood,  having  no  cuts.  Haynes  is  not  at  all  satisfac- 
tory. Mr.  Harrison's  work  on  Trees  would  have  been  the  most  complete,  had  he 
givcu  plates  on  the  gooseberry  and  currant  as  he  has  on  the  apple,  and  other 
trees.  If  such  a  work  be  in  contemplation,  I  am  now  ready  to  become  a  sub- 
scriber for  five  copies.  W.  T. 

Striking  of  Cuttings. — Will  the  Myrtle  strike  best  in  the  month  of  June  ? 
What  time  of  the  year  is  best  fur  Fuchsias  Louicera  flexuosa,  and  Jasamine  f 

Watson's  Bearded  Red  Hybrid  RiiinARB. — Where  can  plants  be  ob- 
tained ? 

Antheum  at  BiilGiiTON. — I  hopo  the  promised  drawing  will  be  given,  al- 
though it  has  now  become  a  splendid  ruin. 
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Seeds. — It  has  been  remarked,  that  seeds  occasionally  vegetate  in  one  half 
the  time  they  usually  require.  Is  this  from  accidental  circumstances,  or  may  we 
assume  that  one  particular  period  of  the  year  is  better  suited  than  another  for 
each  sort  of  seed  ? 

China  Roses.— At  what  time  of  the  year  will  the  diflerent  kinds  of  China 
Roses  best  strike  in  a  green-house,  without  using  bell  glasses  ?  C,  C.  C.  C. 

CBnothera  Grandifloba. — Can  any  one  of  your  really  practicaal  readers 
— one  who  is  taught  by  experience — furnish  the  readers  of  the  Register  with  di- 
rections for  bringing  the  seedvessel  of  the  (Enothera  Grandi/lora  to  maturity,  so 
as  to  produce  seeds,  whereby  to  propagate  that  beautiful  species  ?     Electrjccs. 

Roses. — Where,  in  London,  may  the  best  selection  of  roses  be  purchased,  and 
what  is  the  distance  from  each  other  they  should  be  planted  I  H.  H. 

On  the  New  Way  of  Growing  Early  Potatoes. — I  have  read  with  some 
inte  rest  the  communication  of  Mancunieucis,  page  338,  of  your  last  number,  on 
"  A  New  Way  to  Grow  Early  Potatoes,"  but  I  feel  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the 
ground  was  formed,  and  how  the  potatoes  were  planted, — whether  on  the  ridgvs 
or  in  the  trenches,  or  by  the  side  of  the  trenches.  If  the  mode  be  so  ea^,  cheap, 
aud  certain,  as  there  stated,  I  am  sure  Maucunienies,  yourself,  or  any  other  per- 
son, by  giving  in  your  next  number,  full  practical  directions  for  preparing  the 
ground,  stating  the  manner  and  time  of  planting,  and  what  should  be  the  subse- 
quent culture,  as  welHwith  respect  to  those  planted  in  the  open  ground,  or  in,  or 
against,  an  hot- bed,  as  there  recommended,  will  be  conferring  a  great  favour  on 
the  public. 

On  the  Turnip  Fly. — How  is  the  brine  prepared,  and  of  what  strength, 
for  steeping  the  tuniip  seed,  previous  to  sowing,  and  what  is  the  time  it  should 
remain  in  steep,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  the  attack  of  the  fly  when  it  comes 
up,  as  recommended  in  page  375  of  the  same  number  J 

On  Slugs. — My  garden  is  much  infested  with  Grubs  and  Slugs,  which  of 
course  are  very  destructive.  Is  there  any  better  remedy  than  liming  the  laud  ? 
If  not,  when,  and  in  what  quantities,  should  it  be  laid  on,  and  should  it  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  a  short  time  on  the  surface,  or  be  dug  in  immediately  ?  Amicus. 

Formation  of  Hot- beds. — I  should  be  obliged  by  receiving  any  instruction, 
through  your  Register ,  from  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  respecting  the 
formation  of  hot-beds,  (or  forcing  small  fruits,  stxiking  cuttings,  &c.  &c 

Portsmouth,  September,  1833.  A  Constant  Subscriber  and  Amateur. 

Witty*8  Patent  Gas  Furnace. — I  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  advan> 
tages  said  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  Witty's  Patent  Gas  Furnace,  as  applied 
to  horticultural  purposes,  having  read  Mr.  Chanter's  statement  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Hortictiltural  Register,  and  the  reports  therein  contained,  said  to  be 
the  testimonials  of  practical  and  celebrated  Horticulturalists,  of  its  general  utiU 
ity.  However  practical  and  celebrated  they  may  be  in  horticulture,  they  seem  to 
have  had  a  small  share  of  practical  knowledge  of  the  real  use  of  the  Gas  Fur- 
nace. During  the  two  years'  experience  which  I  have  had  in  its  application,  I 
have  found  it  to  be  of  no  use  whatever,  when  applied  to  steam  boilers;  and  I  am 
borne  oat  in  this  opinion  by  persons  who  have  tried  it  The  great  advantages 
which  it  is  said  to  possess  over  the  common  furnace,  are  these ;  namely,  a  great 
saving  of  fuel,  a  better  retainer  of  heat,  requiring  less  labour,  and  entirely  con 
suming  the  smoke.  These,  no  doubt,  are  objects  of  great  importance,  and  much 
to  be  desired,  but  had  I  found  it  to  have  possessed  any  of  these  advantages,  I 
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should  have  bceli  sorry  to  have  urged  any  objection  prejudicial  to  its  general 
adoption.  Every  person  who  has  had  hot  house  Ares  to  attend  in  severe  wea- 
ther, is  well  aware  that  a  sufficiency  of  beat  can  never  be  kept  up,  especially  un- 
der steam  boilers,  by  gently  pushing  forward  the  fuel,  after  it  is  coked  into  the 
grate  under  the  boiler,  as  described  in  the  methods  used  with  the  Gas  Furnace. 
Those  who  wish  to  have  the  Gas  Furnace  applied  to  their  forcing  houses,  with  a  view 
to  saving  fuel  and  consuming  the  smoke,  would  do  well  in  the  first  place  by  con- 
sulting any  candid  person  who  may  have  proved  the  thing,  and  inquire  of  him  the 
best  and  readiest  way  to  get  up  a  good  power  of  steam.  I  dare  say  they  would 
be  told,  that,  instead  of  gently  pushing  the  coal  forward  to  the  boiler,  it  should 
be  thrown  into  the  fire  with  a  shovel,  and  frequently  stirred  up  with  a  strong 
iron  poker,  so  as  to  cause  the  flame  to  act  as  much  as  possible  on  the  boiler;  and 
while  the  poker  is  used,  (which  is  essentially  necessary  for  the  quick  generation 
of  steam,)  there  will  always  be  8muke>  moh}  or  less,  arising  from  the  fire,  which 
can  never  be  destroyed  by  the  use  of  Witty 's  Patent  Gas  Furnace. 

A  Constant  Reader. 

Vines  in  Pots. — The  numerous  queries  that  iiave  been  inserted  in  your  ex- 
cellent Refiister  on  the  Cultivation  of  Vines  in  Pots,  and  the  liberal  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  answered  by  Mr.  Stafford,  encourages  me  to  put  one 
or  two  others.  Mr.  S.,  in  his  first  letter,  says,  '*  1  always  renovate  them,  and 
have  plants  ten  years  of  age,  to  all  appearance  as  young  as  if  tliey  were  one  year 
old."  In  your  note,  you  say,  '*  that  he  puts  the  plants  deeper  in  the  pot  each 
succeeding  year.  The  whole  of  the  old  stem  cannot  be  concealed  by  this,  unless 
the  plant  be  cut  down  yearly  to  two  eyes.  Mr.  S.  says,  in  his  answer  to  Vigomi- 
ensis,  p.  186,  vol.  I.,  '*  I  never  re-pot  a  plant,  so  long  as  it  is  inclined  to  produce 
fruit,"  &c:  What  am  I  to  understand  by  this  ?  What  length  does  Mr.  S.  allow 
his  vines  to  sun,  and  how  short  does  he  cut  them  in  at  the  end  of  the  season  ? 
Does  he  spur  or  bring  up  a  fresh  shoot  each  year  from  the  lowest  bush  ?  Your 
correspondent,  G.  I.  T.,  who  enlightens  every  subject  he  treats,  has  *in  a  great 
measure  answered  my  queries,  but  not  entirely.  1  will  no  longer  intrude,  except 
to  request  that  you,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  would  say  wh(;re  bone  dust 
is  to  be  procured  ?     1  can  get  plants  in  the  North.  M.  G.  S. 

Vines  in  Pots. — It  appears,  at  page  350,  that  some  doubts  exist  as  to  the 
practicability  of  producing  good  Grapes  in  pots,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Grey.  I  am 
not  at  all  surprised  to  find  that  they  are  not  generally  well  grown,  for  1  have  fre- 
quently seen  vines  growing  in  pots  for  years  without  producing  a  solitary  bunch 
of  Grapes.  This  I  consider  to  be  partly  owing  to  the  treatment;  and  I  would 
solicit  Mr.  Grey  to  give  them  another  trial,  instead  of  altogether  relinquishing 
the  method.  Should  Mr.  Grey  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Derbyshire  dur- 
ing the  next  Spring,  he  will  favour  us  by  giving  a  call,  either  at  Snelstou  or  Wil 
lersley,  and  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  find  from  fourteen  to  twenty  bunches  upon  a 
vine  in  a  pot,  on  a  system  which  is  considered  as  an  acquisition,  since  it  adds 
further  splendour  to  the  desert.  It  is  true,  good  grapes  can  be  produced  in  pots, 
at  a  time  when  they  cannot  otherwise  be  had  forced,  and  if  they  had  nothing  to 
recommend  them  besides  being  introduced  into  a  room  among  other  exotic 
plants,  their  novel  and  ornamental  appearance,  so  early  in  Spring  as  April,  (more 
so,  if  carried  to  table  entire,  as  pot,  plant,  fruit,  altogether,)  they  arc  an  object 
not  unworthy  of  notice,  and  will  often  vie  with  some  of  their  flowery  neighbours. 
But  they  arc  more  than  mere  decorators,  for  in  whatever  I  have  had  to  do  with 
them,  I  never  found  thom  fail  t'>  please.  J.  Smith. 
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11— NATURALIST'S  CALENDAR, 
OR  OBSERVATIONS  ON  NATl'RE,  FOR  NOVEMBER. 
The  figure  of  Ihe  Ficoria  ntuunculaides  or  Rauuncalna  Firuia,  given  pmgc 
140,  being  inadvertently  inserted  incorrectly,  see  p.  339,  we  bave  given  another 
figure  (6S,  I)  ono-tourth  of  the  natural  size  vhicfa  wc  drew  Trom  a  plant  do* 
lying  before  us.  This  plant  is  Tound  in  meadows,  busby  places,  and  htdge  banki, 
thriving  beat  under  the  shade  of  trees.  The  roots  lie  near  Ibc  surface,  and  arc 
sametimcs  laid  bore  by  the  rains.  The  plant  is  injurious  to  moist  grass  lands, 
wfaere  any  quantity  o(  it  grows,  but  may  be  elfcetually  destroyed  by  a  dressing 
of  coal  or  wood  athes.  The  flowtr  is  usually  closed  in  wet  weather.  The  petals 
are  usually  nine,  and  the  sepals  of  the  calyi  three.  On  the  Ix^  and  moors 
where  there  is  much  moisture,  that  curious  plant  the  Droserti  tuiglica  (3)  may  be 
fiiund  ;  it  grows  about  six  inches  high,  nud  has  the  remarkable  property  of  de- 
taining any  insect  that  may  venture  to  settle  npon  its  leaves.  The  figure  is 
about  one-fourth  of  the  natnrJ  size.  The  petals  are  five  in  uumber  sud  while, 
the  calyx  consists  of  the  satne  number  of  sepals.  A  little  evergreen  perennial 
plant  with  brightblucflowcra, bearing  a  considerable  resemblance  toborage  may 
be  (onrvd  more  or  less  throughout  Britain  Rowing  in  waste  places  npon  rubUsb,  it 
is  the  Ancbusa  sempervirena  or  evergreen  Bugloss.  It  usually  grows  abont  a 
foot  and  a  half  high. 


New  SrBciEs  OF  FuH  — Th  euclosed  »  a  pen  sketching  of  a  small  Fish  1 
caught  about  eighleen  mouths  ago,  while  pleasuring  in  the  West  ludies.  I  did 
not  see  many  of  them,  aud  was  upwards  of  half  an  hour  in  chase  of  this  one,  ■« 
Ihry  iwim   uneomnioiily  fa»I,  and  Ihu  environs  being  rocky,   I  took  him  several 
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limeB  amongEt  (btit  crevices.  I  at  length,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  hand-net,  le- 
cured  my  friead  in  tu;  basket     I  theu   sat  down  on   an  approximate  piece  of 

rock,  and  look  his  dimenaiotii  and  properties  as  follows ;  his  cutreme  lenglh 
that  is,  Trom  the  end  of  his  tail,  (as  far  oat  U  1  could  get  it,  for  the  animal  ap- 
peared to  be  able  to  draw  it  in  or  out  at  will)  to  the  extremity  ol  hi*  upper  lip 
measured  three  incbei  and  a  half,  and  bis  beigbt  from  the  deepest  part  of  hi« 
venter,  to  the  sammit  of  the  back  was  three  iuches.  The  horns,  which  are  stiff 
and  solid,  were  about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long.  His  skia  is  curiously 
muked  with  slant,  as  in  the  sketch,  (Fig.  66,)  anil  iu  texture  very  similar  to  that 


1'  LcDKlh  U|  IntlKi,  Height  3  h 


of  the  shark     The     k  of  a  dark 

brown  colour,  gradually  becoming  white 
towards  the  venter.  The  Rm  are  occa- 
sioDuMy  sharp,  oud  of  the  usual  light  co- 
lour. The  eyes  bright  blue  and  quick 
□f  motion,  and  somewhat  larger  than 
proportion  votild  suggest  The  mouth 
seems  formed  very  similar  to  the  handle 
end  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  (the  leather 
port)  convenient  for  receiving  small  or 
larger  particles  of  food.  Round  the  edge 
of  the  mouth  are  twelve  larger  teeth 
very  sharp,  and  inside  them,  and  along 
the  upper  roof  arc  an  iaSnily  of  smaller 
ones,  equally  as  deitruetivc.  The  sketch 
is,  as  far  as  the  dimensions  go,  I  think, 
correct,  though  smaller  than  the  one  t  have 
nishing,  the  immense  number  of  small  fish 
with  iu  tropical  climates,  some  of  most  beautiful  daziUng  colours,  and  gractrut 
shapes,  and  others  in  the  opposite  cilreme,  of  which  latter  class  I  fancy  lhi» 
must  be  the  king.  The  front  view  is  more  hideous  than  the  profile,  and  1  must  ' 
say  when  in  his  live  state,  I  f.-ll  rather  inclined,  at  times,  to  set  him  five  again. 
If  you  think  this  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  interesting  Rfgiiler,  you  arc  sin- 
cerely welcome  to  it,  such  as  the  sketch  and  dcseriptiou  are,  and  I  only  hope  you 
may  1h-  able  lo  find  (which  I  cunoot  do)  a  namu  for  it— Wm.  rurrcN.  Esu, 


n  my  possession  (dead). 
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CoviuoE  AND  Vitality  of  tbe  Scarf. — During  my  stay  at  Johnny  u* 
Groats,  as  noticed  in  vol.  I.  page  599.,  I  witnessed  a  scene  which  afibrded 
great  diversion  to  the  fishermen  in  the  numerous  boats  crowded  together  at 
the  shore.  A  Scarf,  as  it  is  there  called, — but  1  have  forgotten  whether  it 
was  the  Cormorant  (Carlo  Cormorinus,)  or  the  Shag,  (Phalacrocorax  gracu- 
lus,)— had  got  in  lunong  the  boats,  probably  in  search  of  food,  as  the  bay 
at  the  time  va^  very  stormy.  It  frequently  dived  under  the  water  when  annoy- 
ed by  the  fishermen,  and  immediately  upon  its  re-appearance  at  the  surface, 
was  cruelly  maltreated  with  boat-hooks,  oars,  and  staves,  by  the  unfeeling  and 
mischief-loving  crowd.  At  length,  the  poor  animal,  after  being  severely  beaten, 
tried  to  effect  its  esoape,  by  getting  out  of  the  water  on  the  opposite  shore,  where 
there  were  lew  or  no  persons.  Here  it  scampered  along  the  sandy  beech,  partly 
running  and  partly  fiying,  with  the  wings  extended,  skipping  along  the  surface. 
It  was,  however,  pursued  by  a  young  man  from  one  of  the  boats,  and  a  regulai 
chase  ensued.  The  Scarf  frequently  eluded  his  pursuer  by  making  immediate 
acute  turns,  when  about  to  be  taken ;  and  this  chase,  backwards  and  forwards, 
lasted  for  a  considerable  time,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  bye-stauders.  The 
poor  bird  was  at  length  taken,  but  even  then  it  did  not  loose  its  courage,  for  it 
immediately  gave  battle  to  its  capturer,  and  cut  him  dreadfully  on  the  back  part 
of  his  right  hand.  The  Scarf  was  now  secured  from  offering  any  more  retalia 
tion,  by  holding  the  neck  tightly  close  to  the  head ;  and  it  was  then  brought 
over  to  the  shore  where  I  was  standing,  and  where  a  cooper  wa^  ^Mrork  on  the 
beach.  The  unfortunate  animal's  head  was  laid  upon  the  block  and  chopped 
off  with  the  adze,  leaving  about  an  inch  and  a  half  attached  to  it  7'bc  body 
was  suspended  on  a  nail  in  front  of  a  house,  and  the  head  was  tlirown  down  to 
the  water  side:  the  body  and  head  were  theu  about  sixty  yards  apart  I  immedi- 
ately followed  the  head,  and  perceived  that  life  was  not  yet  extinct.  The  man- 
dibles opened  and  shut,  as  if  gasping  for  breath.  In  order  to  retard  the  flight  of 
the  remaining  spark  of  life  so  rapidly  winging  its  way,  I  pushed  a  herring-head 
towards  them  with  a  small  cane  I  had  in  my  hand.  This  they  firmly  grasped, 
as  if,  in  the  last  agonies  of  death,  to  be  revenged  of  that  direful  foe  who  had 
brought  the  body  to  an  untimely  death.  I  theu  removed  the  herring-head  and 
put  the  cane  between  the  mandibles;  this  they  also  grasped  firmly,  so  much  so, 
that  I  held  the  head  up  in  the  air  by  the  cane  for  a  considerable  time;  but,  alas! 
the  last  expiring  breath  was  drawn! — the  mandibles  let  go  their  hold,  and  Uie 
head  fell  to  the  ground.  It  was  about  seven  or  eight  minutes  after  the  head  was 
taken  off  before  life  seemed  to  have  completely  fled.  Perhaps  some  of  your  in- 
telligent correspondents,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  this  aquatic  bird, 
will  be  kind  enough  to  say,  if  this  tenacious  vitality  is  common  to  all  tlie  birds  of 
this  tribe.  Tue  Bhicklayer's  Labourer. 

Molluscous  Animals. — ^The  Helix  pomatia  (4)  Turton  says  may  be  found 
in  chalky  and  gravelly  counties.  The  shell  is  two  inches  long,  and  as  much 
high,  rather  solid,  of  a  whitish  colour,  oi  pale  tawny,  with  usually  four  darker 
banes :  the  inside  is  of  a  pale  violet  brown.  In  winter  the  mouth  is  closed  by  a 
thin  calcareous  lid,  which,  however,  is  not  attached  to  the  inhabitant;  upon  the 
approach  of  Kummer  this  lid  is  dissolved  by  means  of  a  phosphorous  acid  which 
the  animal  at  this  season  abundantly  sccrttis.  After  the  animal  has  bicn  ex 
tracted  there  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  shell  a  glaring  transparent  matter, 
which  aflbrds  one  of  the  best  and  most  durable  cements  in  nature,  resisting  ov»t> 
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degree  of  heat  and  moisture.  From  the  time  of  the  Romans  who  fattened  these 
animals  as  an  article  of  food,  they  have  been  eaten  by  various  European  na- 
tions, dressed  in  various  ways.  At  one  period  it  seems  they  were  admitted  at  our 
tables,  afler  being  boiled  first  in  spring  water,  and  then  seasoned  with  oil,  salt, 
and  pepper.  But  the  Romans  took  great  pains  in  rearing  these  snails.  They 
kept  them  in  sties  called  coehlearia,  which  were  generally  constructed  under 
rocks  or  eminences,  moistened  by  a  passing  stream.  If,  however,  the  sty  was 
not  sufficiently  humid,  a  water-pipe,  bored  full  of  holes,  like  a  watering-pot,  was 
introduced,  by  which  means  it  was  continually  sprinkled  and  kept  in  a  favoura- 
ble state.  Here  the  snails  required  little  attendance  or  food,  but  when  it  was 
wished  to  fatten  them,  they  were  fed  on  bran  and  sodden  wine.  It  has  Ixsen 
thought  these  animals  were  introduced  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, but  Dr.  Turton  considers  them  as  indigenous.  It  is  probable  that  this  is 
the  species  mentioned  by  Sallust  so  instrumental  in  the  capture  of  th^  castle 
near  the  river  Malaga  in  Spain,  and  which  effected  the  termination  of  the  Jn- 
gurthan  war.  This  castle  was  besieged  by  Marius  the  Roman  General,  who, 
from  its  strength  and  resistance  began  to  despair  of  reducing  it  One  Ligus,  a 
mercenary  of  the  army,  wandering  to  procure  water  from  the  camp  to  the  foot 
of  the  castle,  found  some  snails  crawling  among  the  rocks ;  and  having  gathered 
first  one,  then  another,  and  anxious  to  get  more,  was  by  little  and  little  con- 
ducted to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  at  the  back  of  the  castle,  by  a  rugged 
and  unknoTirn  path.  Perceiving  the  enemy  busied  in  defending  themselves  in 
the  front  of  the  castle,  with  their  backs  towards  him,  Ligus  stole  down  undisco- 
vered, and  infomung  his  general  of  the  circumstance,  Marius  sent  a  chosen  band 
under  the  guidance  of  Ligus  by  the  same  path,  who  rushing  unexpectedly  on  the 
besieged,  shortly  took  the  castle.  The  Valvata  obtusa  (5)  is  not  a  common  shell, 
but  may  occasionally  be  found  in  ponds  and  canals,  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long  and  as  much  broad,  and  of  a  light  horn  colour,  having  the  mouth  also 
closed  with  a  lid.  In  similar  situations  to  the  last,  and  more  common,  may  be 
found  the  Paludina  impura  (6).  This  shell  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  and 
three-tenths  wide,  of  a  yellowish  horn-colour,  but  often  covered  with  a  blackish 
foul  coat  This  also  possesses  a  lid.  A  very  common  and  destructive  snail  the 
Helix  aspcrsa  (7)  may  be  found  in  almost  all  gardens  under  thick  hedges,  and 
about  old  walls,  when,  during  the  winter,  they  cling  to  each  other  in  large  clusters 
The  shell  is  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  of  a  dull  olive  colour,  with  generally 
four  interrupted  brown  bands,  one  and  rarely  two  of  them  penetrating  the 
mouth,  it  is  covered  with  a  creased  or  coarsely  wrinkled  skin,  by  which  it  may 
be  readily  known. 

Biiu>s. — The  preparing  of  a  collection  of  specimens  being  one  of  the  most 
seductive  modes  of  fostering  a  taste  for  natural  history,  it  appears  of  importance 
to  facilitate  as  much  as  possible  the  formation  of  museums.  Birds  are  too  often 
rejected  as  not  worth  preserving,  from  being  bloody  or  otherwise  soiled ;  but  they 
can  be  perfectly  restored  to  purity  of  plumage  in  the  following  manner.  Hav- 
ing mounted  the  bird  in  the  attitude  designed,  wash  the  soiled  parts  gently  in 
the  direction  of  the  feathers,  with  a  sponge  and  cold  soft  water,  which  if  care- 
fully performed,  will  not  discompose  the  plumage.  Then  having  made  a  mix- 
ture of  raw-starch  and  cold  water,  of  the  consistency  of  thin  mortar,  lay  a  coat 
of  it  about  the  ei-:hth  of  an  inch  thick  over  the  parts  to  be  cleansed,  and  in 
about  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  is  dry,  it  may  be  removed  hy  a  few  laps  of  the 
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finger,  and  will  carry  with  it  the  blood  or  other  soiling  which  it  was  sought  to 
remove.  The  same  method  has  been  tried  on  birds  many  years  mounted  with 
great  advantage,  and  even  stains  produced  in  performing  the  operation  after 
stuffing,  may  be  easily  removed  in  a  similar  manner. — Field  Nat.  Mag, 

Insects. — The  true  Carabi  or  Ground  Beetles  possess  a  very  remarkable 
power,  for  when  pursued  and  alarmed  they  are  able  to  spirt  from  the  apex  of  the 
abdomen  an  excessively  acrid,  and  gaseous  fluid,  which  occasions  a  very  severe 
pricking  sensation  when  it  falls  on  tiie  skin,  but  the  pain  is  of  short  duration. 

Genus  Elophorus, — These  beetles  inhabit  ditches  and  ponds,  they  are  to  be 
found  basking  in  the  sun  upon  aqnatic  plants,  walking  by  the  water's  edge,  fre- 
quently upon  the  surface,  and  sometimes  floating  on  their  backs ;  they  are  also 
met  with  flying,  both  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  in  the  evening. 

Genus  Volucclla. — ^The  larvae  of  these  flies  inhabit  the  nests  of  humble-bee», 
devouring  the  larvs  and  pupae  of  the  bees.  They  so  nearly  resemble  the  bees 
both  in  shape  and  colour,  that  they  are  able  to  enter  in  and  dcpc»it  their  eggs 
undiscovered. 

The  Mole-cricket  is  one  of  the  largest  insects  to  be  found  inhabiting  Britain  ; 
its  structure  is  wonderful,  and  its  economy  most  interesting.  In  its  perfect  state, 
it  is  capable  of  flight,  and  probably  of  swimming  also.  Its  forcpaws  are  beauti- 
fully adapted  for  burrowing  in  the  ground,  and  their  power  is  prodigious.  Ac- 
cording to  Roesel,  it  commonly  employs  a  force  equal  to  the  counterpoise  of  2 
or  3  pounds ;  having  a  large  tooth  at  the  base  of  the  anterior  thighs,  which 
meets  the  interior  margin  of  the  tibia  when  bent  back,  and  this  receiving  and 
protecting  the  tarsus  in  the  act  of  digging  and  burrowing,  altogether  forms  a 
large  toothed  sort  of  hoe  or  shovel ;  they  are  able  to  run  backward  as  well  as 
forward,  in  their  burrows  with  great  facility.  To  apprise  them  of  approaching 
danger,  when  going  backwards,  they  are  furnished  behind  with  two  appendages 
similar  to  their  antennae,  but  not  jointed.  They  live  about  a  year,  and  are  found 
iu  gardens,  meadows,  peat  bogs,  &c  they  feed  upon  potatoes,  and  the  roots  of 
grass  and  corn.  Dr.  Kidd  says  they  prefer  raw  meat,  and  wiU  attack  each  other, 
and  that  the  victor  devours  the  flesh  of  the  vanquished  ;  but  they  can  live  nine 
or  ten  months  without  food  !  This  insect  has  been  supposed  to  be  "  Will  o  the 
wisp,"  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  so  little  proved,  the  phantom 
that  has  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  naturalist  and  the  curious  for  ages. 

Meteorological  Appearances. — On  Tuesday,  September  17th,  there  was 
a  beautiful  lunar  Rainbow  seen  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to- 
wards the  north  ;  about  one  of  the  same  night  the  Aurc  ra  Borealis  could  be  ob- 
served beautifully  shooting  up  its  streaming  lights,  and  about  seven  the  next 
morning  a  mock  sun  was  observed  on  the  south  side  of  the  sun.  What  these 
appearances  predict  I  cannot  tell.  J.  K. 
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LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  September  Meetings  were  held  on  the  3rd  and  17th  of  the  month.  Tlie 
principal  articles  of  interest  observed  were  a  very  beautiful  seedling  Mimulus,  a 
species  of  Canna  indica  raised  from  seed  30  years  old,  a  new  seedling  Shallot, 
Wheatear  Carnations,  Hydrangea  gncrcifolia,  Cassia  laevigata  and  frondosa,  and 
Rosa  berberi folia  grafted  on  Eraser's  Noisette.  There  were  also  numerous  spe- 
cies and  varieties  of  the  other  plants  of  the  season.  Among  the  fruits,  the 
Elruge  Nectarine,  the  Noblesse,  Barrington,  Bellegard,  Royal  George,  and  Geo. 
IV.  peaches  were  prominent.  The  collections  of  apples  from  Mr.  Kirke,  Mr. 
Hooker,  and  the  Society's  garden,  were  extremely  handsome  and  extensive.  Those 
from  the  latter  establishment  included  a  great  many  of  the  varieties  of  excel- 
lence and  rarity,  for  which  it  is  so  justly  famed.  The  specimens  of  the  Graven 
stein  apple  were  found  very  good,  but  much  smaller  this  year  thau  usual,  ou  ac- 
count of  the  long  drought  which  was  so  prevalent  A  letter  from  the  author  of 
the  Domestic  Gardeners'  Manual  was  read,  communicating  the  result  of  some 
further  experiments  on  the  elfect  of  water  on  the  Melon  plant. 

The  Meetings  for  October  took  place,  as  usual,  ou  the  1st  and  3d  Tuesdays  in 
the  month.  The  show  of  Dahlias  was  very  beautiful ;  but  the  greatest  supply 
was  on  the  tst  The  contributions  from  the  choice  and  well-known  stores  of 
Chandler,  Veitch,  Dennis,  Hogg,  &c.,  displayed  to  great  advantage  the  good 
taste  manifested  in  their  selections.  We  also  especially  observed  a  new  Yellow 
Dwarf  Dahlia  from  Mr.  Brown,  of  Slough.  It  possessed  unusual  elegance;  the 
flowers  appearing  just  above  the  foliage,  nearly  erect,  with  stems  remarkable  for 
their  strength.  The  collections  of  other  flowers  contained  fine  specimens  of  the 
Amaryllis  Belladonna,  Eulophia  Macrostachya,  Gloriosa  Superba,  and  other  in- 
habitants of  the  stove  and  green-house,  in  bloom  at  this  period. 

•  Gratification  for  the  palate  as  well  as  for  the  eye  was  provided,  in  the  shape 
of  an  excellent  Queen  pine  apple,  (4$  lbs.  weight,)  grapes,  &c.,  from  H.  J 
Grant,  Esq.;  a  seedling  pine  apple,  from  Mr.  R.  Buck;  and  pomegranates,  from 
Mrs.  Marryate.  The  varieties  of  apple  and  pear  were  most  abundant.  The  So- 
ciety's garden  yielded  the  greater  portion  of  them.  The  difference  in  favour  of 
the  Duchesse  d'  Angouleme  pear,  grown  ou  a  thorn  stock,  as  an  open  dwarf,  at- 
tracted attention,  as  did  the  first  rate  qualities  of  a  little  known  sort,  called  the 
Comte  de  Lamy.  A  good  and  valuable  variety  of  plum,  entitled,  Coe's  fine 
late  Red,  was  brought  to  notice;  its  lateness  exceeding  that  of  the  Imperatrice  by 
a  month.  A  new  kind  of  Canada  Gourd,  a  piece  of  Bamboo  of  a  magnitude  sel- 
dom seen  in  this  countr}%  and  several  minor  subjects  of  interest,  were  also  on  the 
tables. 
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TAUNTON  AND  WEST  SOMERSET  HORTICULTURAL   EXHIBITION. 

The  third  exhibition  this  year  took  place  last  Wednesday  in  this  town,  at  the 
Assembly  Room.  The  supplies  of  specimens  of  every  description  were  abun- 
dant Grapes,  pines,  melons,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  nectarines,  and  mulber- 
ries, profusely  decorated  the  tables,  and  furnished  ample  evidence  of  the  grate- 
ful powers  of  vegetation,  when  duly  promoted  by  superintending  skill  and  scien- 
tific labour.  The  shrubs  and  flowers  displayed  on  the  occasion  were  of  great 
beauty  and  elegant  variety ;  and  the  culinary  vegetables  were  of  extraordinary 
size.  The  company  which  was  nnmerous  and  highly  respectable,  were  admitted 
to  the  room  at  two  o'clock,  and  the  exhibition  closed  at  five,  when  a  sale  of  the 
prize  fruit  and  vegetables  took  place ;  most  of  the  articles  met  ready  purchasers, 
and  the  whole  fetched  upwards  of  £4  exclusive  of  pines,  £IC  were  received  for 
admission  at  the  door.  The  arrangements,  for  the  display  of  the  very  numerous 
articles  shewn  on  the  occasion  were  highly  judicious,  and  the  scene  was  as  splen- 
did and  varied  as  it  was  delightful. 


YORK  FLORAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Autumn  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Sept  25th,  in  the  Gnildhall, 
and  we  were  highly  gratified  by  the  very  splendid  show  of  flowers,  fruits,  and 
vegetables,  which  was  equal  to  any  we  have  ever  seen,  particularly  when  the  late 
season  of  the  year  is  considered.  On  entering  the  hall,  a  beautifiil  arch  of  flowers 
presented  itself,  erected  over  the  President's  Chair, — and  containing  most  of 
the  varieties  now  in  bloom.  It  was  surmounted  by  a  shield  of  flowers, — surroun- 
ded with  the  motto — **  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense :  and  a  crown  for  a  crest  This 
very  splendid  ornament  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Clarkson  and  was  much  admired. 
By  its  side,  rose  a  lofty  pyramid  of  flowers,  the  contribution  of  Mr,  Wood,  gar- 
dener to  Messrs.  Backhouse.  This  was  rich  in  the  floral  varieties  of  the  season. 
On  the  left  of  the  Chairman,  the  centre  window  of  the  hall  was  adorned  with  a 
ver)'  handsome  bouquet,  sent  by  Mrs.  Rigg.  It  was  in  shape  like  a  pointed  arch , 
with  projecting  spirals,  like  the  points  of  a  star,  and  had  a  very  novel  and  plea- 
sing appearance.  Several  smaller  bouquets  were  placed  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  room.  A  number  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  in  blossom,  occupied  a 
table  on  the  left  of  the  Chairman.  The  centre  table  was  filled  with  specimens  of 
that  beautiful  tribe  of  flowers,  the  Dahlia ;  and  tables  on  the  right  of  the  Chair- 
man were  covered  with  a  profusion  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  The  prizi*  flowers 
and  fruits,  covered  a  table  in  front  of  the  Chairman ;  and  the  prize  vegetables 
filled  two  tables  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  hall.  Mr.  Clarksou,  in  addition 
to  his  bouquet,  sent  a  basket  of  pansies,  very  tastefully  arranged.  A  basket  of 
Dahlias,  containing  a  great  many  most  beautiful  varieties,  sent  by  Mrs:  Holmes, 
of  Fulford,  was  also  much  admired ;  as  were  a  collection  of  balsams,  furnished 
by  Messrs.  Backhouse,  and  which  ornamented  the  tribune  or  forum,  used  by  the 
Commoners,  at  their  meetings.  Amongst  the  vegetables,  some  remarkably  fine 
endive,  vegetable  marrow,  and  beet  root,  sent  by  the  Ricfht  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor, 
attracted  much  attention.  There  were  two  cabbafes,  of  the  dnim-head  sort,  of 
an  extraordinary  size,  weighing  about  two  ston<»  each  ; — and  the  prize  vegetables 
Generally  were  of  the  finest  description. 
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LANCASTER  FLORAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Thr  Lancaster  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society  held  their  extra  meeting  for  the  show  of 
Dahlias  and  Fmit  in  the  National  School  Room,  on  Wednesday  fakst  Notwithstanding  the  un- 
favourable weather  of  Monday  &  Tuesday,  some  very  fine  specimens  of  Dahlias  were  eshibitedt 
they  were  arranged  into  five  classes  and  judged  accordingly.  The  fmit,  particularly  apples, 
was  so  various  and  numerous  as  to  induce  the  Committee  to  abandon  all  attempts  to  arrange  it. 
We  noticed  not  less  than  fifly-two  diSerent  specimens  of  apples  sent  by  the  Patron  of  the 
Society— the  Rer.T.  Mackretb,  all  grown  in  his  grounds,  at  Halton,  they  comprised  all  the 
new  and  most  excellent  kinds,  and  such  as  many  persons  feared  could  not  be  grown  in  this 
northern  climate.  We  noticed  that  delicious  little  pear,  the  Seckle—onc  of  the  very  best  of 
the  American  varieties.  A  short  account  was  given  by  this  gentleman  of  the  respective  pro- 
perties of  each  specimen ;  a  very  useful  plan,  which  we  were  glad  to  see  adapted  by  others, 
particularly  Mr.  Matthias  Saul,  who  exhibited  upwards  of  forty  different  sorts  of  apples,  grown 
in  his  own  orchard  at  Skerton,  all  of  the  newest  and  best  Iwind ;  fienree  d  Areraberg  and  the 
Bcnrre  Ranee — two  of  the  beat  pears  of  this,  or  perhaps  any  other  country.  The  exertions  of 
this  individual  to  introduce  good  fruit  into  this  neighbourhood  is  deserving  of  great  praise. 
We  understand  it  is  his  intention  to  offer  cuttings  of  any  of  his  apples  or  pears  for  sale  at  very 
moderate  prices ;  this  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  others  of  cultivating  the  most  approved 
kinds.  Very  fine  specimens  of  the  Gnsel  Bergamot,  the  Brown  Bnerre,  and  the  Chaumontel 
pears  were  sent  from  Ashtoii  Hal] ;  the  Committee,  no  doubt,  feel  grateful  to  the  Countess  of 
Lincoln  for  the  encouragement  thus  given  to  the  Society.  Some  very  fine  specimens  of  apples 
were  sent  by  Mr.  Eidsforth,  of  Poulton  Halt,  Mr.  Salthouse  of  Scotforth,  &c.  &c.  and  a  plate 
uf  the  finest  Nonpareil  we  ever  saw  were  grown  in  Dalton-sqnare,  in  this  town,  in  the  garden 
of  Mr.  Eastwood.  Mr.  Walmsley  was  commissioned  by  the  Society  to  select  specimens  of  the 
diflerent  kinds  of  apples  sold  in  the  Lancaster  market,  and  he  produced  between  twenty  and 
thirty  scrts,  all  very  large  and  fine  in  appearance,  but  many  of  them  we  think  were  not  of 
much  value.  Mr.  S.  Hinde  exhibited  half  a  dozen  apples  of  the  Easter  Pippen  that  had  been 
gathered  in  his  garden  in  November,  1632,  in  a  very  high  state  of  preservation ;  this  is  a  very 
valuable  kitchen  apple;  and  fine  and  curious  specimens  of  different  kinds  of  potatoes,  such  as 
are  grow^n  at  Algiers,  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  France,  were  shewn  by  Mr.  Knowlys,  of  Heysham : 
w^e  c^innot  speak  as  to  their  respective  merits — they  were  described  as  very  productive,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  the  owner,  to  whom  this  neighbourhood  is  greally  indebted  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  many  new  and  excellent  kinds  cf  vegetables,  w^ill  inform  the  public  if  they  should  be 
found  to  bear  the  severities  of  this  climate.  We  omitted  to  mention  in  its  proper  place  two 
.stands  of  beautiful  flowers,  arranged  very  tastefully,  and  consisting  of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
new  annuals  and  other  autumnal  border  flowers;  they  were,  we  understand,  from  the  garden 
of  the  Rev.  T.  Mackretb.  A  specimen  of  the  new  Greenhouse  Plant  Tropieolum  tricolarura 
we  alao  observed,  it  was  the  property  of  Mrs.  Wm.  Hinde. 
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FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Apples.— Make  use  of  every  fine  day  to  gather  any  late  sorts  that  may  hang  on  tlie  trees. 
Lay  a  little  litter  or  half-rotten  horse-dung  about  the  roots  of  the  trees  which  were  removed  last 
month. 

Apricot  Trees  should  now  have  some  of  the  shreds  drawft  from  the  smaller  branches,  after 
the  manner  of  peaches. 

Chemj  Trees  may  now  be  pruned,  and  have  the:r  winter  dressing,  if  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  the  black  fly ;  see  p.  S&t. 

Ooostberry  avd  Currant  Trees  may  also  be  pruned ;  leave  a  good  supply  of  young  wood,  p. 
'J.53.  If  the  land  in  which  they  prow  be  strong,  give  them  a  manuring  of  light  fresh  mould  and 
hoi-jw-duui; ;  if  light,  of  fresh  soil  and  cow-dung. 

Cra;j^».-- Vines  in  Pots  now  broujarht  into  the  Vinery,  will  ripen  their  fruit  in  April. 
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Peaches  and  Nectarine  Trees  on  tlie  walls  having  now  coat  their  leaves,  should  hare  all  Ihr 
nails  drawn  from  the  smaller  branches,  but  keeping  the  strong  branches  fast  nailed,  or  the  tntt 
are  liable  to  be  broken. 

Planting  may  still  be  performed  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  if  all  the  leaves  hare  not  All- 
ien, otherwise  it  may  cease  until  March. 

Raspberries  in  Pots  for  forcing  may  now  be  introduced  into  the  forcing-boosea.  The  fint 
crops,  however,  invariably  set  better,  if  the  pots  are  placed  in  a  hotbed  made  for  the  parpoic 
and  covered  with  a  frame. 

Strawberries  in  Pots  for  forcing  may  now  be  introduced  into  the  forcing  houses.  The  fan 
crops,  however,  invariably  "set  better,'if  the  pots  are  placed  on  a  hotbed  made  for  the  pwpMr, 
and  covered  with  a  frame. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

American  Plants  in  exposed  s'tuations,  if  the  winds  be  very  cutting,  should  hare  a  few  tso- 
rel  branches  stuck  about  them  to  protect  them. 

AuricuhUi  be  careful  not  to  overwater  them ;  give  plenty  of  air ;  and  preserre  them  froa 
injury  by  frost,  page  468. 

Camellias  may  be  introduced  into  the  rincry,  &c.  as  they  are  wanted  to  bloom ;  care,  howe- 
ver, must  be  taken  not  to  gire  them  a  greater  heat  than  60  degrees  by  day,  and  MMBCtbii^  less 
by  night. 

Ckrysantkemums  in  PotSy  will  require  abundance  of  air  to  prevent  the  flowers  from  expand- 
ing weakly. 

Calceolarias,  cut  down  as  recommended  page  S67,  will  now  be  in  f\ill  blow ;  keep  them  in  a 
cool  airy  situation  in  the  greenhouse. 

DahUas  will  now  require  taking  up ;  choose  a  dry,  windy  day  for  the  purpose,  shake  off  thr 
soil  carefully,  so  as  not  to  twist  the  roots,  and  place  them  in  an  airy  shed  until  pertiectly  dry. 

Greenhouse  Plants  must  receive  no  water  this  m -nth,  unless  when  the  soil  in  the  pots  be- 
comes quite  dry ;  be  also  c-areful  during  this  month  that  none  foils  on  the  leaves,  for  if  they  be- 
come wet,  they  will  be  liable  to  damp  off.  Give  abundance  of  air,  whenever  the  weather  viU 
permit. 

Forcing.— About  the  end  of  the  month  Rhododendrons,  Pinks,  &c.  &c.  may  be  introdorcd 
into  a  gradual  heat,  see  p.  212. 

Mignonette,  in  Pots,  must  be  well  sheltered  from  frost,  and  have  very  little  water,  «-hich, 
w>en  required,  should  always  be  given  on  a  clear  day,  and  in  the  morning. 

Hyacinths  should  be  planted ;  see  Calendar  for  October. 

Roses  in  Pots,  now  brought  into  the  forcing-house,  produce  flowers  in  January. 

RanxoMMluscs,  now  planted  in  frames,  will  flower  in  March  and  April.  Prepare  beds  fat 
planting  out  of  doors  in  March. 

Ten-Week-Sto(ka  sown  in  September  must  have  plenty  of  air  and  little  water,  and  be  wt>II 
preserved  from  frost. 

TuHps  may  now  be  planted,  and  seed  sown  in  pans  or  boxes, 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Asparagus  should  now  have  its  winter  dressing.  Also  strong  roots  should  be  taken  up  and 
planted  on  a  slight  hotbed  towards  the  end. 

Canliflomers  fit  for  use,  if  not  destroyed  by  the  frosts  of  October,  mny  be  dug  up,  and  taken 
to  a  shed  or  cellar,  and  laid  in,  or  hung  up.    Give  plenty  of  air  to  those  in  frames,  &c. 

Endive  must  also  be  taken  up  when  the  frost  begins  to  be  severe, and  be  blanched  in  a  abed 
or  cellar. 

Lettuce  Plants  may  still  be  pricked  out  in  frames,  if  enough  were  not  done  last  month. 

Radishes  now  sown  on  a  hotbed  will  come  into  use  in  January  and  February. 

Sea-Cale  should  be  covered  with  pots,  and  dung  for  blanching;  see  p.  440. 

Herbs  in  Pots,  as  mint,  &c.  should  now  be  placed  in  the  forcing-houses 

Rhubarb  Roots  may  be  taken  up  towards  the  end  and  plunged  in  old  bark  in  a  frame  placed 
in  the  forcing-house ;  see  p.  157. 

Peas  and  Brans  may  be  sown  this  month,  in  favourable  situations,  for  an  early  crop. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

r  '  I    ■  ■    - 

ARTICJiE  I, 
COLLECTIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Best  Times  for  Removing  Laurels,  &c. — Evergreens,  if  ta- 
ken up  carefully,  may  be  planted  with  success  at  all  seasons.  About 
eight  years  ago,  1  superintended  the  planting  of  some  very  large 
ones,  consisting  of  Portugal,  and  Common  Laurels,  Cedars,  &c.  in 
the  month  of  July,  when  the  weather  was  very  dry,  at  Sulby  Hall, 
Northamptonshire,  the  seat  of  Geo.  Payne,  Esq.  which  did  remarka- 
bly well.  If,  however,  the  situation  be  dry,  and  the  soil  light  and 
sandy,  they  will  in  general,  with  the  exception  of  hollies,  do  best,  if 
planted  in  November  or  December,  providing  the  weather  be  piild. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  soil  be  low  and  retentive  of  moisture,  they 
thrive  best  if  planted  in  May.  In  both  cases,  it  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary, that  all  large  plants  be  taken  up  with  large  balls,  the  roots 
being  as  little  damaged  as  possible.  S.  H. 

Advantages  of  Pruning  Forest  Trees. — To  illustrate  the 
advantages  of  early  and  Annual  Pruning,  I  have  transmitted  for 
your  Register,  an  account  of  trees  planted  in  the  pansh  of  Llanar- 
mon,  in  the  winter  of  1804-5,  and  which  were  measured  November, 
1832,  one  foot  from  the  ground,  when  the  circumference  of  the  oak 
was  two  feet  eleven  inches.  Sycamore  three  feet  eight  inches.  Beech 
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three  feet  nine  inches.  Elm  three  feet  ten  inches.  Ash  three  feet  ele- 
ven inches,  Italian  Poplar  four  feet  two  inches.  Larch  four  feet  eight 
inches.  The  average  girth  of  the  same  trees  was  from  one  foot  high  Xo 

15  Feet, Oak, 21  inches. 

18  Feet, Ash, 26  inches. 

10  Feet, Beech, 27  inches. 

15  Feet, Sycamore 30  inches. 

12  Feet, Elm, 32  inches. 

20  Feet, Larch, 39  inches. 

14  Feet, Scotch  Fir,  ...  44  inches. 

20  Feet, Italian  Poplar,  44  inches. 

J.  Hdghes. 
This  Article  was  inserted  page  308,  hut  owing  to  one  of  the  mea- 
surements heing  mistaken  for  height  instead  of  circumference,  the 
meaning  of  the  writer  was  not  conveyed.  J.  P. 

Weeping  Trees, — Mr.  William  Anderson,  Curator  of  the  Bota- 
nic Garden  at  Chelsea,  writes  as  follows  to  the  Pnissian  Gardening 
Society.  Fascicles  or  bundles  of  shoots  are  often  observed  on  trees, 
which  resemble  a  bird's  nest  at  a  distance;  but,  when  examined,  they 
prove  to  be  a  cluster  of  small  twigs.  Such  bundles  are  observed  on 
different  trees,  but  more  frequently  on  the  white  or  cx>mmon  birch 
tree.  In  the  year  1808,  I  observed  such  a  bundle  on  a  Cratasgns 
(Mespilus)  Oxyacdntha,  (hawthorn)  and  grafted  young  thorns  with 
them,  which,  in  two  or  three  years,  produced  beautiful  weeping 
branches.  About  the  same  time,  I  observed  such  a  bundle  on  Ulmus 
campestris,  (common  elm)  eyes  of  which  were  budded  on  healthy 
young  trees,  and  every  one  produced  a  long  hanging  shoot.  Accord- 
ing to  this  observation,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  produce  a  lai^e 
collection  of  drooping  or  weeping  trees.  Our  gardeners,  however, 
multiply  no  species  so  numerously  as  the  Fraxinus  excelaor  var 
pendula  (weeping  ash) ;  which  variety  often  retains  its  hanging 
character  when  raised  from  seeds.  We  possess  several. such  trees, 
of  about  ten  feet  in  height,  which  were  raised  from  seed  of  the  origi- 
nal tree,  obtained  in  1780,  from  a  nurseryman,  who  found  it  a  few 
years  previous  to  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newmarket,  in 
Cambridgeshire. 

How  TO  Destroy  Earwigs. — Being  similarly  circumsUinced 
with  your  correspondent  W.  G.,  I  was  pleosed  with  the  simple,  and 
I  have  no  doubt,  efficacious  plan  of  an  amateur  florist,  who  destroyed 
Earwigs  by  taking  a  piece  of  coarse  paper,  folding  it  round  two  or 
three  plies  and  pinning  it  at  the  top,  thus  forming  a  cap  to  fit  the  top 
of  the  Dahlia  stake  loosely,  leaving  room  for  the  earwigs  to  creep  up 
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and  secret  themselves  after  their  evening  depredations.     He  then 

goes  round  in  the  mornings  takes  off  the  cap^  shakes  them  out  in 

great  quantities,  and  thus  destroys  them*  A. 

Essex,  Oct.  22»  1833. 

CoLTURE  OF  Thunberoia  alata. — Plants  raised  from  seeds  are 
])referable,  when  seed  can  be  obtained,  for  they  grow  stronger  and 
survive  the  winter  better  than  those  raised  from  cuttings.  But  in 
case  the  plants  do  not  produce  seed,  cuttings  should  be  struck  from 
the  earliest  shoots  in  the  spring,  and  they  should  be  sparingly  wa- 
tered in  the  winter  and  spring  months,  until  they  begin  to  push  vi- 
gorously. The  soil  should  be  light  and  rich  ;  and  the  plants  regu- 
larly syringed  over  the  leaves,  to  check  the  red  spider,  to  which  they 
are  very  subject.  Water  heated  to  about  120  degrees  Fahr.  will  kill 
them  with  greater  certainty  than  when  cold.  They  s^icceed  best  in 
the  stove,  but  will  thrive  in  a  warm  greenhouse. 

Culture  op  Kennedia  rubicunda« — ^This  plant  should  be  pot- 
ted in  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat.  It  requires  moderate  wa- 
tering, that  is,  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  very  dry,  and  if 
on  the  other  hand  too  much  water  be  given,  the  plant  will  be  sickly 
and  the  soil  be  covered  with  moss,  which  ought  never  to  be  allowed 
to  grow.  It  is  a  creeper  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  will  grow  in  al- 
most any  situation  in  an  airy  greenhouse  ;  but  New  Holland  plants 
will  not  thrive  in  heat.  A  healthy  plant  would  derive  benefit  from 
being  set  in  a  shady  situation  out  of  doors,  during  the  summer 
months,  but  a  sickly  one  would  not. 

Treatment  of  Vines, — As  the  treatment  of  Vines  has  lately 
formed  a  prominent  topic  in  your  valuable  publication,  permit  me, 
for  the  information  of  your  readers,  to  state  the  plan  I  have  adopted 
for  obtaining  early  grapes,  of  a  lai^e  size  and  fine  flavour. 

About  six  years  ago,  I  planted  a  black  Hambro'  vine  against  a 
wall  with  a  south-east  aspect,  and  in  about  four  years  it  not  only 
covered  the  wall,  but  also  the  tiled  roof  of  my  next  door  neighbour's 
out-house,  notwithstanding  it  was  very  closely  pruned  every  year. 
Two  years  ago,  I  built  a  small  green  house  in  front  of  this  vine 
twelve  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  high.  I  bring  from 
the  roof  of  the  out-house,  each  year,  as  much  new  wood  as  will  fill 
the  same,  at  one  foot  distance  from  each  branch,  with  about  three  buds 
on  each.  I  heat  the  same  by  laying  half  a  load  of  fresh  dung  on  the 
floor  twice  each  ^?eason,  from  which  I  obtain  not  only  heat  but  mois- 
ture. For  the  nourishment  of  the  roots,  I  occasiomilly  stop  up  a 
drain  in  front  of  the  green  house,  especially  in  hot  i^eather.  The 
result  of  my  experiment  for  the  last  two  yeai's  is   about    60  lbs.    of 

Jd  m  3 
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very  fine  grapes  yearly,  which  become  fully  ripe  by  the  latter  end  of 
August,  and  which  I.  readily  dispose  of  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  lb.  T.  Wood. 

ViGORNiENsis  wishes  to  express  his  thanks  to  the  Author  of  the 
Domestic  Gardeners'  Manual,  for  his  obliging  notice  of  his  papers 
addressed  to  the  Horticultural  Register,  He  agrees  with  him  gene- 
rally, as  to  the  advantage  of  training  the  Persian  melon  on  Mr. 
Knights  plan,  but  prefers  planting  in  the  soil  of^the  bed.  He  had  a 
single  plant  of  the  Red  Fleshed  Hoosainee,  this  year,  trained  in  the 
recumbent  maimer,  which  brought  five  fruit  to  perfection,  the  smal- 
lest of  which  was  above  three  pounds,  others  four  pounds,  and  the 
largest  five  pounds  and  a  half.  With  respect  to  the  stiU  controverted 
subject  of  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  pots,  Vigomiensis  is  resolved  to 
give  it  a  fair  trial.  He  much  fears,  notwithstanding  the  undoubted 
success  of  Mr.  Stafford  and  others,  that  the  system  will  not  prosper 
to  the  extent  anticipated.  Mr.  Grey  informs  us,  that  he  has  tried  it 
for  some  years,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  with  care  and  judgment,  but 
he  has  failed.  Vigomiensis  thinks  there  are  three  objections  to  its 
ever  becoming  a  general  practice.  In  the  first  place,  too  much  room 
is  required  to  prepare  the  plants,  especially  if  they  be  only  fruited 
every  alternate  year,  as  Mr.  Stafford  in  his  last  paper  recommends. 
Secondly,  considerable  skill  is  requisite  to  bring  the  plants  into  a 
state  of  rest  for  a  regular  succession  of  supply.  Thirdly,  the  state  of 
the  grapes  advancing  to  maturity,  or  half  swelled,  would  render  it 
hazardous  to  lower  the  temperature  so  far  as  to  suit  the  introduction 
of  fresh  plants.  There  is  an  observation  in  page  168  of  the  Domes- 
tic Gardeners'  Manual  which  is  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who 
write  for  the  instruction  of  novices  in  this  or  any  other  art  The 
author  observes,  "  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  persons  who  aim  at  diffu- 
sing elementary  instruction  should  fail  in  rendering  their  communi- 
cations intelligible.  Elementary  information  can  only  be  effectually 
conveyed  when  every  particular  communicated  is  rendered  perfectly 
free  from  ambiguity."  This,  though  an  obvious  remark,  is  certainly 
not  attended  to  as  it  should  be.  The  consequence  of  which  is  that 
the  most  valuable  results  of  experience  are  often  involved  in  difficul- 
ties which  pei-plex  the  mind  of  the  enquirer,  and  render  the  pursuits 
of  science  tedious  and  discouraging.  Can  grafts  be  obtained  of  the 
cherries  figured  in  a  former  number  ?  Also  of  the  Bon -Chretien 
Fondant  and  Easter  Beurre  Pears  ?  Also  of  the  large  Germek  Per- 
sian Melon  Seeds  ? 

Worcester,  October  23rrf,  1833. 
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ARTICLE  II.— ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

To  Adolescens,  page  330. — Dahlias  succeed  very  well  when 
planted  at  once  into  the  holders,  if  it  he  done  after  the  frosts  are  over. 

To  A.  B.  page  90. — We  have  tried  many  methods,  hut  we  find 
none  more  simple  and  efiScacious  than  carefully  to  place  the  fruit 
when  dry  in  earthem  jars,  without  any  packing,  and  to  cover  the 
tops  of  the  jars  with  hladder.  The  jara  are  then  set  in  a  cool  dry 
room,  where  they  can  be  hut  little  affected  by  atmospheric  changes. 
Page  188.  The  small  poles  of  Scotch  fir  might  be  used  for  rails,  hut 
they  are  far  from  bdng  strong.  Perhaps  the  best  use  to  which  they 
could  be  applied,  would  be  to  convert  them  into  chai'coal. 

To  A  GraVeller,  pi^e  617. — An  article  on  the  Heartsease  is 
partly  prepared,  hut  tlie  answers  to  the  other  subjects  on  which  he 
enquires  must  be  deferred  for  want  of  room. 

To  C.  C.  C.  C,  page  89. — A  paper  on  mixing  soils  will  shortly 
appear,  page  517-18.  Cuttings  of  myrtles  will  strike  very  well  in 
May  or  June ;  perhaps  better  than  at  any  other  time.  Fuchsids  are 
propagated  with  little  trouble  in  spring.  As  soon  as  the  young  shoots 
are  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  pull  them  ofi*,  and  plant  them  in  a  pot 
filled  with  peat,  sand  and  leaf-mould,  and  let  the  pots  be  placed  in  a 
warm  situation.  They  will  also  grow  very  well  in  autumn,  from  cut- 
tings of  ripened  wood,  but  they  require  a  much  longer  period  than 
the  former  to  strike.  Both  the  Lonicerd  and  Jasmine  will  grow 
freely,  if  ripened  cuttings  be  planted  in  August  or  September.  Also 
in  spring,  provided  the  previous  summer's  wood  be  made  use  of. — 
The  suggestion  in  the  query  on  the  vegetation  of  seeds  is  correct. 
China  Roses  will  strike  in  the  spring  without  glasses,  with  the  greats 
est  freedom ;  and  there  is  in  autumn  but  little  difficulty  attending 
their  propagation. 

To  Amicus,  page  518. — ^Throwing  lime  upon  the  land,  or  digging 
it  in,  will  effect  little  towards  the  destruction  of  slugs,  unless  the 
operation  be  performed  when  the  snails  are  on  the  surface.  If  ground 
much  infested  with  slugs  be  lightly  covered  over  with  good  quick- 
lime, at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  in  still  fine  weather,  and  the  operation  be  repeated  for  a 
few  times,  most  if  not  all  the  slugs  will  be  destroyed.  See  Vol.  1, 
p.  166.  The  brine  for  soaking  the  turnip  seeds  may  be  readily  pre- 
pared by  mixing  a  quantity  of  salt  in  water ;  the  seeds  should  be 
soaked  about  three  hours  ;  see  page  376.  But  we  beg  to  be  under- 
stood that  we  do  not  give  this  last  advice  from  our  own  knowledge, 
having  never  made  the  experiment. 
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To  £.  W.  N.  page  283. — ^The  Skinless  Oats  cau  be  purchased  at 
almost  any  of  the  seed-shops  about  London.  We  cannot  tell  what  is 
the  price. 

To  G.  S.  SoMERSETT,  page  89. — ^The  fact  is  not  very  couinion, 
because  peaches  raised  from  seeds  are  not  to  be  depended  on,  nor 
will  they  grow  with  the  same  freedom  as  when  grafted  or  budded  on 
plum-stocks.  If  a  cultivator  wishes  to  preserve  a  good  sort,  he  must 
graft  or  bud. 

To  Flos,  page  473. — A  brick  pit  would  undoubtedly  be  best  for 
preserving  greenhouse  plants  in  winter,  but  a  common  frame  would 
do,  if  the  plants  be  well  secured  by  mats,  &c.  from  the  severity  of 
the  weatL-er,  as  stated  Vol.  I,  page  677. 

To  H.  H.  — Messi-s.  Young  s  of  Epsom,  and  Messrs.  Lee,  at  Ham- 
mersmith, have  very  good  collections  of  roses.  With  regard  to  the 
distance  they  should  be  planted  from  each  other,  we  would  say,  if  for 
a  border,  four  feet  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows,  and  three  feet 
from  row  to  row,  placing  the  plants  triangular. 

To  H.  L.  T.  page  138. — We  believe  Arthur  has  an  article  in 
preparation  on  Iridese,  which,  we  understand,  will  appear  shortly. 

To  M.  page  234. — In  the  course  oi  another  season,  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  give  the  results  of  some  experiments  with  regard  to  changing 
the  colour  of  Hydrangeas,  and  thereby  set  the  matter  at  rest. 

To  W.  Claughton,  page  516. — Apple-Trees  in  orchards  require 
but  little  pruning.  After  they  are  planted,  the  shoots  will  require 
cutting  in,  and  then  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  cut  out  any 
branches  which  may  have  a  tendency  to  injure  the  figure  of  the  head, 
or  are  likely  to  become  stronger  than  the  rest,  as  well  as  such  as  cross 
or  intersect  each  other  so  as  to  rub  in  a  time  of  wind. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  NATURE  FOR  DECEMBER, 

In  ptistures,  the  Hesperis  inodora,  or  Scentless  Rocket  (Fig.  68,  I) 
may  be  found.  The  flowers  are  pink  colour  and  rather  handsome ;  it 
does  not  blow  ncw^,  but  at  midsummer.  In  salt  water  ditches,  the  Rup- 
pia  marilima,  or  Tassel  Pond  Weed  (2)  flowers  until  September,  or 
October.  The  flower  stalk  of  this  plant,  like  that  of  Vallisneria,  is 
spiral,  and  relaxes  or  contracts  itself  according  to  the  depth  of  water 
in  wiiich  it  grows.     There  may  also  be  seen  on  the  sea  coast,  the 
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A  triplex  portulacoides,  or  Shrubby  Sea  Purslane  (3).  The  whole 
plant  wears  a  bluish  green  aspect.  In  waste  grounds,  and  by  road- 
sides, grows  the  Cynoglossum  officinale,  or  Common  Hounds-Toligue. 
(4)  It  grows  about  two  feet  high,  and  bears  red  flowers;  it  has  a 
smell  like  mice,  and  is  disliked  by  cattle. 

Vegetable  Peculiarities. — In  the  temperate  zone,  those  trees 
which  change  their  foliage  with  the  seasons,  shedding  their  leaves  as 
the  winter  comes  on,  and  standing  with  bare  branches  through  a 
succession  of  weeks,  if  hard  and  solid  timber  trees,  are  notoiiouslv 
of  slow  growth,  and  require  years,  in  some  cases  ages,  to  mature  the 
texture  of  their  fibres.  This  is  the  case  with  oak%  and  elms.  Where, 
however,  vegetation  is  never  checked  by  hybernation,  as  in  most 
trees  of  the  tropics,  and  in  the  evergreens  of  temperate  climates,  woods 
may  be  of  quick  growth,  and  have  all  the  characters  of  durability, 
weight,  and  compactness.  The  Acacia  batriakonda,  which  yields 
a  more  solid  and  durable  timber  than  any  European  tree,  arrives  at 
maturity  in  fifteen  or  twenty  yeai-s,  and  is  never  leafless,  whilst  the 
Ceiba,  or  silk-cotton  tree  (Bombax  pentandra,)  a  very  giant  of  the 
forest,  and  the  gomier  (Busera  gummifera)  a  tree  of  good  size  and 
bulk,  showing  their  golden  foliage  every  year,  are  the  softest  of  all 
tropical  woods  used  for  domestic  or  constructive  purposes.  The  one 
is  scooped  into  canoes,  for  which  its  large  growth  and  light  texture 
admirably  adapt  it ;  the  other  is  formed  into  bowls  and  small  gamel- 
les,  for  which  its  facility  of  being  worked,  and  its  clean  whiteness 
render  it  highly  suitable.  The  dye  woods,  which  are  all  woods  of 
hard  flinty  growth,  suflTeriug  no  hybernation,  are  of  rapid  growth. 
Such  arc  the  logwood,  (Hematoxylum  Campechianum,)  the  fustic 
(Morus  tinctoria)  and  the  brazilletto  (Cfiesalpiniavesicaria,)  &c.  but 
the  balsamiferous,  or  resinous  trees,  though  they  do  not  cast  their 
leaves,  are  comparatively  slow  growers. — F,  A'".  Magazine. 

Chara  Vulgaris. — ^The  best  way  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  sap,  is  to  rub  a  piece  of  the  plant  gently  with  a  wet  bit 
of  leather,  and  this  will  take  off  some  of  the  incrustations  of  dirt  and 
lime  with  which  this  plant  is  usually  invested,  and  which  renders  it 
opaque,  and  injures  it  very  much  as  a  microscopic  object;  the  rub- 
bing will  render  it  sufficiently  transparent.  A  piece  of  the  plant, 
about  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  should  then  be  put  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  glass,  with  a  little  water,  but  without  being 
pressed  so  as  to  bruise  the  plant.  It  is  then  fixed  before  a  candle 
so  as  no  light  can  be  seen  but  what  comes  through  the  stem  of  tlic 
plant.  If  the  plant  be  pretty  free  from  dirt,  the  sap  will  be  seen 
ascending  along  the  middle  of  the  stem,  and  descending  at  the  side. 
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Il  has  inucb  tlie  same  appearance  as  ibe  circulation  or  the  blood,  but 
the  globules  are  miicfa  fewer  in  number,  and  latter.  It  maybe  found 
raiber  difficult  at  first  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  it,  but  it  well  repays 
the  trouble  attending  it^ 


Molluscous  Animals.  The  Mysca  solida  (6)  is  said  by 
i'urton,  to  be  found  in  the  river  Avon,  near  Bristol.  The  shell  is 
elated  to  be  two  inches  long,  and  three  and  a  half  broad,  covered  with 
a  blacbiab  brown  skin.  The  Cyclas  amnica  (6)  inhabits  slow  rivers 
and  !  treams,  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  The  shetl  is  three'eighths 
of  an  inch  brood,  brownish  or  btuisli  hont  colour,  sometimes  yel- 
low towards  the  margin,  produced  and  narrower  on  one  aide,  often 
covered  with  a  rusty  coat.  Tlie  C.  append! culala  (7J  is  a}>out  half 
Uie  size  of  the  last,  and  is  found  in  similar  situations,  but  is  very 
rare.  The  Clausilia  Liplicala  (8J  inhabits  woods  and  close  hedges. 
The  shell  is  nearly  three  quarters  of  on  inch  long,  of  a  dork  grey 
colour,  and  consisting  of  eleven  or  twelve  rather  flat  but  well  de- 
fined volutions.  Also  in  hcech  woods,  among  decayed  leaves,  tlie 
C.  laminala  (9)  shelters.  This  shell  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  and 
of  a  reddish  hont  colour. 

The  Mu»k  Ox  has  many  striking  pecnliorilies  which  appear  to 
give  il  an  alliance  to  the  goat  rather  thai)  the  ox.  The  singular 
Kevrelion  of  musk,  which  so  strongly  {wrvades  and  taints  its  &enh, 
]>articular1y  the  heart  and  kidneys,  not  only  indicates  a  similarity  in 
secretory  mgans  with  the  species  of  decT  which  yields  thai  druf{,  but 
miiy,  from  these  circinn stances,  lead  to  a  rposonahlc  inferential  con- 
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jeciure,  that  the  concrete  substances  both  of  musk  and  civet,  and, 
perhaps,  ambergris,  may  owe  their  origin  to  the  action  of  some 
secretory  dacts  connected  with  the  heart  and  kidneys  of  the  animals 
which  produce  them.  The  silky  texture  of  its  hair,  again  nearly 
resembles  that  of  the  cashmere  goat,  while  its  habitation  on  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  its  facility  in  running,  and  its  dexterity  in  climbing 
rocks,  are  all  indicative  rather  of  the  goat  than  the  ox.  The  identity, 
however,  of  general  figure  and  size  will  warrant  the  naturalist  in  plac- 
ing it  in  the  bovine  tribe. — Field  JWi^  Af«^. 

Birds. — On  a  voyage  from  London,  northward,  on  the  16th  of 
September,  a  correspondent  to  the  Field  Naturalist  Magazine  throws 
some  new  light  on  the  migrations  of  birds.  "  When  off  the  coast  of 
Yorkshire,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Redcliff,  tree  pipets,  wil- 
low wrens,  whinchats,  anci  a  single  female  redstart  settled  on  the 
vessel.  On  the.  17th,  some  wheatears,  robins,  and  one  male  stone- 
chat,  made  their  appearance.  These  all  left  the  vessel  on  the  first 
night  after  their  appearance,  excepting  two  robins,  which  remained 
for  some  time,  being  fed  by  the  passengers.  The  robin  is  constantly 
migratory  in  all  parts  pf  the  continent,  and  in  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Isles,  but  stationary  throughout  Britain.  On  returning 
southward,  however,  the  greatest  number  of  species  was  seen.  When 
off  Whitby,  about  fourteen  miles  from  land,  on  the  7th  of  October^ 
a  flock  of  golden  crested  wrens  settled  on  the  ship's  tackle ;  the  little 
creatures,  being  much  exhausted,  suffered  themselves  to  be  taken  by 
the  hand ;  as  did  also  a  solitary  chiff-chaff,  which,  together  with  nine 
gold  crests,  it  was  attempted  to  bring  alive  to  London  ;  but  they  all 
died  on  the  passage.  On  the  same  day,  two  female  chaffinches,  two 
song-thrushes,  some  field-fares,  starlings,  and  tree-pipits,  alighted  on 
the  vessel,  many  of  which  were  taken  alive.  An  eve-jar  also  followed 
the  ship  for  some  time,  and  settled  more  than  once  upon  the  bow- 
sprit A  woodcock  likewise  fiew  about  the  vessel  for  some  time  this 
day,  and  alighted  twice  on  the  deck.  October  8th,  a  flock  of  ten 
sparrows  settled  on  the  ship,  and  others  of  this  species  continued  to 
arrive  during  the  whole  day,  as  the  vessel  passed  the  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  coast,  particularly  when  off  Haisborough,  Yarmouth  >  and 
Harwich.  Their  numbers  increased  at  length  to  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred, and  they  remained  on  board  until  the  vessel  almost  entered  the 
Thames.  They  appeared  to  arrive  from  the  English  coast,  but  the 
exact  diredtion  from  which  they  came  cannot  be  well  ascertained." — 
Field  Kat,  Mag. 

Insects.     It  is  the  female  only  of  the  Miisquito  (Culex  molestus) 
which  is  troublesome  as  a  bloodsucker ;  causing  a  burning  pain,  fol- 
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lowed  by  «d  inOanied  swelling,  by  the  poisonous  fluid  she  instils  into 
the  wound,  for  the  pur]K>se  of  rendering  the  blood  thinner  and  more 
easily  to  be  sucked.  The  species  is  so  annoying,  bodi  to  men  and 
cattle,  that  some  districts,  where  they  are  unusually  abundant,  have 
been  quite  abandoned  by  the  colonists.  This  will  not  appear  won- 
derful, when  we  find  that  Stedman  and  his  soldiers  were  forced  to 
sleep  with  their  heads  ihmst  into  holes  DMide  in  the  earth  with  their 
bayonets,  in  order  to  escape  from  their  tormenting  bites.  Baron 
Humboldt  tells  us  the  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  stretch  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  and  pass  the  night  buried  in  the  sand  thrre  or 
four  inches  deep. — Field  Nat,  Mag. 

Amount  of  Sunshine  during  the  months  of  September  and  October. 


September 
October 


Morning. 

34  hours. 

35  ditto. 


Evening, 
49  horn's. 
30i  do. 


Total. 
83  hours. 
65i  do. 


Average  Daily, 
2  hours,  46  minutes. 
2  h.  6  min.  46  sec« 
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FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Apples,— Seeds  of  apples  may  be  sown  as  the  fruit  ripens,  p.  193. 
The  trees  newly  planted  should  be  mulched,  if  not  done  last  month. 
Trees  planted  against  walls,  or  as  espaliers  should  be  pruned.  Cul 
off  that  part  of  the  spur  which  bore  fruit  last  summer,  down  to  the 
fruit  buds  formed  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  the  spur,  taking 
out  all  bruised  and  cankery  branches,  and  leave  a  regular  supply  of 
wood  throughout  the  whole.  Those  in  orchards  will  merely  require 
the  branches  so  thin  that  they  cannot  injure  each  other  by  nibbing 
one  upon  the  other. 

Cherry  Trees, — If  they  were  much  infested  with  the  black  aphis, 
during  summer,  may  now  have  their  winter  dressing ;  see  p.  246,  or 
calendar  for  last  month,  p.  479.  Cherry  trees  in  tubs  now  brought 
into  the  forcing  house  will  ripen  their  fruit  in  April.  Those  trees 
planted  in  the  earth  should  be  exposed  to  the  weather,  until  the  end 
of  the  month,  or  beginning  of  January,  see  p.  261.  Prune  all  the 
sorts  on  the  open  wall,  except  the  Morella,  which  will  be  better  de* 
fcrred  until  nearer  spring. 
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Fig  Treei. — On  the  open  walls  will  require  protection  with  mats, 
and  the  ground  ahout  their  roots  should  have  some  litter  laid  upon  iL 
Those  in  pots  or  tuhs,  now  introduced  into  the  fort^ing  house,  will 
produce  fruit  in  March.  Prune  the  trees  planted  in  the  fig-houses 
previously  to  commencing  forcing  in  January  or  Fehrurary. 

Gooseberry  and  Currant  Trees. — Should  now  be  pruned.  Cut 
away  alKshoots  from  gooseherry  trees,  except  one  or  two  springing 
as  near  as  can  be  obtained  from  the  origin  of  each  main  branch. 
Shorten  the  young  shoot  left  at  the  top  of  each  branch  to  about  ten 
or  twelve  buds,  and  leave,  throughout  the  tree,  the  fruit-bearing 
branches  about  six  inches  apait.  In  priming  the  currant,  keep  a 
good  supply  of  young  shoots  springing  from  the  bottom  of  the  tree> 
and  cut  out  more  or  less  of  the  old  every  year,  never  allowing  a  branch 
to  remain  more  than  four  or  five  years,  and  head  in  the  young  shoots 
at  the  top  to  about  two  eyes  of  the  main  branch  from  whence  they 
spring. 

Grapes. — Vines  in  pots  brought  now  into  the  vinery,  will  ripen 
their  fruit  in  April.  Those  on  the  rafters  shonld  be  fully  exposed  to 
the  weather,  previously  to  their  being  forced  again. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees,  trained  against  the  walls  should 
have  the  nails  and  shreds  drawn  from  the  small  branches,  leaving 
only  so  many  as  will  prevent  the  branches  breaking  or  rubbing  against 
each  other  in  windy  weather.  The  earliest  peach -houses  may  be 
closed  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  month,  but  the  heat  must  be 
very  moderate,  not  exceeding  fifty-five  degrees  by  day,  and  some- 
thing less  by  night. 

Raspberries  in  pots  for  forcing,  iu  severe  frosts,  should  have  their 
pots  covered  with  littery  dung.  If  introduced  at  the  end  of  tlie 
month,  (sooner  is  not  advisable,)  they  will  produce  ripe  fruit  in  the 
beginning  of  April.  Prune  those  in  the  open  quarters,  cut  away  all 
the  shoots  that  bore  fruit  last  summer,  in  the  manner  recommended 
p.  395. 

Strawberries  in  Pots  should  now  be  regularly  introduced  into  the 
forcing  house  or  frame,  as  recommended  last  month. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  must  be  well  secured  from  frost,  and 
have  plenty  of  air  in  fine  weather. 

Camellias  in  Frames  may  be  introduced  into  warmer  situations  to 
bring  into  flower.  If  the  heat  in  which  they  are  placed  far  exceeds 
fifty  degrees  Fahr,  the  flower  buds  are  liable  to  fall  ofT  without  ex- 
panding. 
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Chrysanthemums  in  Pots,  will  now  be  in  full  Aower ;  give  tlieni  a 
good  supply  of  water  and  air,  in  fine  weather. 

Calceolarias,  standing  in  the  green-house,  may  some  of  them  pro- 
bably require  potting;  see  p.  266. 

Cyclamen  persicum  plunged  in  frames,  as  recommended  p.  214, 
most  be  well  presenred  from  severe  weather. 

Dahlia  Roots  must  be  well  dried,  previous  to  being  laid  up  for 
winter,  or  they  will  be  liable  to  rot 

Greenhouse  Plants  must  receive  very  little  water,  and  as  much  air 
as  the  weather  will  admit,  and  only  fire  sufficient  to  keep  out  the 
frost,  and  preserve  the  house  perfectly  dry. 

Forcing.  Introduce  pinks,  carnations,  rhododendrons,  roses,  &c. 
&c.  into  the  forcing  house,  see  p.  211.  Roses  now  introduced  pro- 
duce flowers  in  February. 

Mignonette,  and  Ten  Week  Stocks  in  Frames,  must  be  exposed  to 
the  open  air  as  much  as  the  weather  will  allow,  but  they  must  be 
well  secured  from  frost 

Tulip  Beds  must  be  sheltered  from  heavy  rains  or  snows  by  mats 
or  straw. 

Vegetable  department. 

^sparagus."Conim\xe  planting  roots  in  a  hotbed  frame,  about  every 
three  weeks,  as  recommended  last  month. 

Cauliflower  Plants  in  Frames,  or  under  hand  glasses,  must  be  well 
protected  from  fh>sts,  and  have  as  much  air  as  the  weather  will  permit 

Radishes  now  sown  on  a  hotbed  will  be  fit  to  draw  in  February. 

Herbs  in  Pots  should  be  introduced  into  the  forcing  house. 

Lettuce  Plants  in  Frames,  or  under  hand  glasses,  must  have  abun- 
dance of  air. 

Mushroom  Beds  must  be  cleared  from  wet  litter  iaboitt  everv  week, 
and  a  covering  of  dry  hay  put  next  to  the  bed,  over  which  must  be 
laid  sufficient  straw  or  other  covering  to  preserve  the  beds  from  frost. 

Peas  and  Beans  should  be  sown  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  if 
the  weather  be  mild,  select  a  warm  south  border  for  the  purpose. 

Sea  Cale,' -Cover  the  roots  with  pots  and  dung,  or  without  pots,  al 
the  option  of  the  cultivator;  see  page  440. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

SELECTIONS  OF  THE  BEST  FRUITS  CULTIVATED  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

APPLES. — TABLE    USE   IN   SUMMER. 

BorovitHky. 

Early  Red  Margaret,     syn^     Red  Juneating,  EarlyStriped  ditto. 
Eve  Apple,  Mai^garetha  Appel,  and  Rother  Jacob  «  Appel. 
Oslin.     syn.     Original  Pippin,  Arbroath  Pippin,  and  Orgiline. 

*  Summer  Golden  Pippin. 

TABLE    USB    IN   AUTUMN. 

Court  of  Wick.  syn.  Woods  Huntingdon,  Golden  Drop, 
Knightwick  Pippin,  Fry*s  Pippin  and  Phillips's  Reinette. 

Early  Noupariel.  syn.  Sqipmer  NonparieL  Stagg*s  Noqpariel, 
and  Hicks's  Fancy. 

Feom  s  Pippin. 

Franklin's  Golden  Pippin,     syn,     Sudlow  s  Fall  Pippin. 

Hughes*s  Golden  Pippin. 

Golden  Reinette.  syn.  Aurora,  Yellow  Gennan  Reinette,  Eng- 
lish Pippin,  Wyken  Pippin. 

King  of  the  Pippins,    syn.     Hampshire  Yellow. 

Margil.     syn.    Munches  Pippin. 

Padley's  Pippin.     S3m.    Compote. 

Pine  Apple  Russet,    syn.     Hardingham  s  Russet. 

*  Ribstone  Pippin,  syn.  Glory  of  York,  Formosa  Pippin,  and 
Travcrs*s  Apple. 

TABLE    USE   IN   WINTER. 

Beachamwell.    syn.     Motteux  s  Seedling. 

Courtpendu.  syn.  Courtpei^du  plat,  Corianda  Rose,  Pomme  de 
Belin,  Gamon  s  Apple,  WoUaton  Apple,  Russian,  Prinqesse  Noble 
Zoete. 

Golden  Harvey,     syn.     Brandy  Apple. 

Old  Nonpariel,  English  Nonpariel,  Due  d'Arsel,  Hunts  Nonpa- 
riel,  Lovedon  s  Pippin,  Griine  Reinette,  Pomme-poire  of  some,  and 
Reinette  Nonpariel. 

Sam  Young,     syn.     Irish  Russet. 

Boston  Russet. 

Sykehouse  Russet,     syn.     Prager  and  Aclam  s  Russet. 

KITCHEN    USE    IN   SUMMER. 

Alexander,     syn.     Russian  Emperor,  and  Aporta. 

Hawthomdean. 

Keswick  Codlin, 

Wonnesley  Pippin,     syn.     Knight  s  Codlin. 
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KITCHEN    USE    IN    AUTUMN. 

Blenheim  Pippin,     syn.     Blenheim  Orange,  Woodstock  PippiH, 
and  Northwick  Pippin. 
Brabante  Bellefleur. 
Gravenstein, 
Kirk  s  Lord  Nelson. 

KITCHEN    USE    IN   WINTER. 

Beauty  of  Kent.     syn.     Kentish  Pippin. 

Alfnston. 

Bess  Pool. 

Norfolk  Beau  fin. 

Northern  Greening,  syn.  John  Apple,  Cowani  Queening,  and 
Walmer  Court. 

Reinette  du  Canada,  syn.  Canadian  Reinetle,  Janurea,  Reinette 
ilu  Canada  blanche,  Reinette  Grosse  de  Canada,  Reinette  de  Canada 
a  cotes,  Reinette  de  Caen,  and  Portugal  Apple. 

APRICOTS. 

Binissels. 

Breda,  syn.  Brussels  of  some,  de  Holland,  Amande,  Aveline, 
Ananas,  de  Nancy  of  Sickler,  and  Hasselnussmanda  Ilemskirke. 

Moor  Park.  syn.  Alison's,  Dunmore's,  Dunmore  s  Breda,  Tem- 
ple s.  Hunt  s  Moorpark,  Oldaker  s  Moorpark,  Sudlow's  Moorpark, 
Walton  Moorpark,  and  de  Nancy. 

Orange,  for  preserving,  syn.  Royal  Orange,  Royal,  Royal 
George,  Royal  Persian. 

*  Turkey, 

CHERRIES—See  page  510. 

CURRANTS. 

Black  Naples,     syn.     New  Black. 

Red  Dutch,  syn.  New  Red  Dutch,  Ijarge  Red,  Large  Bunched, 
Long  Bunched,  Morgan  s  Red,  and  Red  Grape. 

Knights  Sweet  Red. 

Common  White. 

White  Dutch,  syn.  Jeeves  s  Wliite,  Morgan's  White,  Clirystal, 
Leghorn,  and  Pearl  White  of  some,  although  the  true  Pearl  White 

as  a  very  inferior  quality. 

Fins. 
Black  Ischia.     s}'n.     Blue  Ischia  of  some. 
Brown  Turkey,     syn.     Brown  Naples,  Italian,  and  Mun-ey. 
Brunswick,     svn.     Madonna,  and  Hanover. 
Blanche  Figwc  for  forcing. 
Genoa. 
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Marseilles,  excellent   forcer,     syn.     White   Marseilles,   Pocock, 
and  Ford  s  Seedling. 

Pregussata,  good  for  forcing. 

GOOSEBERRIES.— RBD. 


Beaumont's  Red. 
Champagne. 
Keene's  Seedling. 
Roaring  Lion. 
Warrington. 

Hopley  s  Lord  Cvew. 
Pitmanston  Green  Gage. 

Cleworth  s  White  Ijion. 
Honey  White. 
Wellington's  Glory. 

Hill's  Golden  Gourd, 
Massey's  Heart  of  Oak. 

Miller's  Burgundy. 
Grove  End  Sweet  Water, 


Berry's  Farmer's  Glory. 
Crown  Bob. 
Leigh's  Rifleman. 
Red  Mogul. 
Small  Red  Globe. 

GREEN. 

Parkinson's  Laurel. 
Gregory's  Perfection. 

WHITE. 

Crompton's  Sheba  Queen* 
Taylor's  Bright  Venus. 
Woodward's  Whitesmith. 

YELLOW. 

Hebbum  Yellow  Aston. 
Yellow  Champagne. 
GRAPES— WALL. 

Cambridge  Botanic  Garden, 
White  Sweet  Water. 


VtNERIES. 

Black  Prontignan.  Grizzly  Frontignan. 

White  Frontignan,  Black  Hamburgh. 

Oldaker s  Wests  St.  Peters.  Braddick's  Hamburgh. 

STOVES. 

Black  Lombardv  orWest's  St^Peters    Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
Cannon  Hall  Muscat.  Muscat  Escholata. 

MELONS— EARLY. 


Large  Germek, 

Green  Fleshed  Egyptian. 

Golden  Rock. 

Cephalonian. 

Keiseng. 

Sweet  Melon  of  Ispahan. 


Green  Fleshed  Masulipatam. 
Early  Cantaloup. 

LATE. 

Dampsha. 
Green  Housainee. 
Striped  Housainee. 
Valentia. 


NUTS. 
Cob.    syn.    Large  Cob,  Barcelona,  Prolific,  Dwarf  Prolific,  Pear- 
son's  Prolific,  Glasgow  Prolific,  St.  Grisier,  Downton  Ijarge. 
Cosford.     syn.     Thin-shelled,  and  Miss  Young's. 
Northamptonshire  Prolific. 
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Red  Filbert,  syn.  Red  Hazel,  Landschippen,  Langbartsnuss, 
Blutnuss,  Roth  Lambertsiittss,  Avelinier  Rouge,  Corylus  tubulosa. 

NECTARINES— MELTING. 

Brinion.  syn.  Brugnon  red  at  stone,  and  Violet  red  at  the  stone. 

*  Due  de  Tello.    syn.    Du  Tilly's,  and  Du  Tellier  s. 

Elruge.  syn.  Common  Elruge,  Claremont,  Oatlands,  and  Temples. 

*  Fairchild's.    syn.    Fairchilds  Early. 

Pitmaston  Orange,    syn.    William  s  Orange,  William's  Seedling. 

Hunt's  Tawny,    syn.    Hunt's  Early  Tawny. 

Violette  Hdtive.  syn.  Violet,  Early  Violet,  Lord  Selsey's  Elruge, 
Hampton  Court,  large  Scarlet,  new  Scarlet,  Vermash,  and  Petite 
Violette  Hdtive. 

CLING    RT0NE8. 

*  Newington.  syn.  Scarlet  Newington,  old  Newington,  Smith  s 
Newington,  French  Newington,  Brugnon  de  Newington  dc  I'Angle- 
terre.  Rough  Roman,  Red  Roman,  Sion  Hill,  Anderson  s  Round, 
Round. 

Early  Newington.  syn.  Early  Black  Newington,  Black,  Early 
Black,  New  Early  Newiugton,  New  Dark  Newington,  Lucorabe's 
Seedling,  Lucombe's  Black. 

*  Tawny  Newington. 

Roman,  Old  Roman,  Red  Roman,  Brugnon  Musqu^,  Brugnon 
Violet,  Musque  of  some. 

PEACHES— MELTING. 

Late  Admirable,  syn.  Royal,  La  Royal,  Peche  Royale,  Bourdine 
Boudine,  Boudin,  Narboune,  French  Bourdine,  Teton  de  Venus, 
Belle  Bansse  of  some,  Judd's  Melting,  Motteux's. 

Barrington;    syn.    Buckingham  Mignonne. 

Bellegarde.  syn.  Galande,  None  de  Montreniel,  Violette  Hitive 
of  the  English,  Early  Galande  of  some,  Brentford  Mignonne,  Ronalds's 
Brentford  Mignonne,  French  Royal  George,  smooth  leaved  Royal 
George  of  some,  French  Violette  Hdtive: 

Colonel  Ansley's. 

Knapp  Castle  Sepdling, 

Malta,  syn.  Italic,  P^che  de  Malta,  Belle  de  Paris,  Malu  de 
Normandie. 

Grosse  Mignonne.  syn.  Grimwood's  Royal  George,  Grimwood's 
New  Royal  George,  Lai^e  French  Mignonne,  French  Mignonne, 
Mignonne,  Vineuse,  Velout^e,  Veloutee  de  Merlet,  French  Grosse 
Mignonne,  Swiss  f/lignonne,  Pourpree  de  Normandie,  Ponrprte 
H&tive  of  some.  Early  Purple  Avant,  Purple  Avant,  Avant,  Early 


SECKLE  PEAK. 


ST.  GERUAIN   DK  MARTIN  PKAR. 
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French,  Early  Vineyard,  Padley's  Early  Purple,  Neil's  Early  Purple, 
Neals  Early  Purple,  Johnson s  Purple  Avant,  Forster s,  Forster's 
Early,  Ronalds  s  Early  Galande,  Ronalds's  Seedling  Galande,  Belle 
Bause,  Belle  Bauce,  Belle  Beaute,  Early  Vineyard,  Kensington 
Royal  Sovereign,  Superb  Royal  Vineuse  de  Fromenti,  and  Trans- 
parent. 

Noblesse,     syn.     Mellish's  Favourite,  Vanguard. 

Royal  George,  syn.  Millet's  Mignonne,  Red  Magdalen,  French 
Chancellor,  Madeleine  Rouge  aPetites  Fleurs,  Lockyer's  Mignonne, 
and  Early  Royal  Ge(frge. 

Royal  Charlotte,  syn.  Early  Purple  of  Kew,  Madeleine  Rouge 
Tardive,  Madaleine  Rouge  a  Moyennes  Fleurs,  Madaleine  d  Petites 
Fleurs,  liord  Nelsons,  New  Royal  Charlotte,  Grimwood's  Royal 
Charlotte. 

CLINGSTONE». 

Catherine. 

Williams's  Catherine. 

Old  Newington.     syn.     Newington. 

PF.ARS.— See  page  485. 
PINES- 

Queen.  Moscow  Queen. 

Lemon  Queen.  Ripley. 

Black  Jamaica.  Brown  Sugar  Leaf. 

Black  Antigua.  Euville. 

St.  Vincent's.  White  Providence. 

PLUMS. 
b  Azure  Hative.  Wall,  Std.  b  Kirks.     Wall. 

b  Blue  Imperatrice,  E.  or  W.  Wall,    r  Orleans.     Std.  Wall. 
y  Catherine.     Wall,  Std.  b  Nectarine.     Wall  and  Std. 

y  Coe's  Golden  Drop.    St.  W.  b  Lucombe's  Nonsuch.     Std. 

y  Drap'd'or.     Wall  and  Std.  b  Shropshire  Damson.     Std. 

r  Early  Orleans.     Std.  Wall.  b  ReineClaude  Violet. Wall,  Std 

^  Green  Gage.     Wall.  y  White  Magnum  Bonum.  Wall 

b  Imperial  Diadem.     Wall  b  Blue  Perdrigon.     Wall,  Std. 

RASPBERRIES.— See.pape  395. 

STRAWBERRIES. 
Black  Roseberrv.  Grove  End  Scarlet. 

Roseberry.  Down  ton. 

Keene's  Seedling.  Large  Flat  Hautboy. 

Carolina  or  Old  Pine.         Prolific]^Hautboy. 
The  Apricots,  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Plums,  in 
the  above  selectioTi,  will,  mih  a  few  exceptions,  thrive  in  the  North- 

N  n 
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era,  as  well  as  the  Southern  and  Midland  Counties.  Those  marked 
with  a  star  will  prohably  require  rather  warmer  situations  than  the 
others. 

Apricots  far  North  will  require  a  South,  South-east,  or  Soatb- 
west  Wall,  particularly  the  Breda  and  Turkey. 

Fios  in  high  situations,  far  North,  will  not  produce  advantageoody 
without  the  aid  of  fire,  or  glass.  The  best  for  forcing  are  the  Mar- 
seilles, Pregussata,  and  Blanche  Figue;  the  other  sorts  will  also 
produce  pretty  well,  when  forced,  but  are  not  to  be  depended  upon 
like  these  three. 

The  Gooseberries  are  selected  chiefly  for  flavour,  although 
some  of  them  are  of  a  very  large  size. 

The  Grapes  selected  for  Walls,  Vineries  and  Stoves,  are  not  to 
be  understood  as  binding  the  cultivator,  to  plant  them  in  no  other 
situations.  Those  marked  '*Wair  will  ripen  well  in  the  open  air 
in  a  fine  season,  but  may,  if  thought  best,  be  planted  in  a  Vinery 
where  they  will  produce  abundant  crops.  Those  marked  "  Vincr}" 
cannot  be  depended  upon  for  producing  crops  in  the  open  air,  but 
need  more  heat  than  the  last  to  biing  them  to  perfection ;  they  may, 
if  necessary,  be  planted  in  a  Stove,  where  they  will  produce  early  and 
abundant  crops.  Those  marked  "  Stove"  will  not  thrive  properly 
in  any  but  stove  heat. 

In  selecting  the  Melons,  we  have  chiefly  confined  ourselves  to 
the  Persian  Varieties,  as  from  the  thinness  of  their  skins,  and  their 
peculiarly  rich  flavour,  there  is  no  comparison  betwixt  them  and  the 
old  ones. 

Of  the  Plums,  the  marks  attached  to  them  are  intended  to  show 
the  situation  they  should  occupy  in  the  Garden,  and  the  colours  of 
the  fruits.  Std.  is  placed  for  Standard  Tree,  W.  for  Wall  Tree ; 
and  when  both  these  signs  are  attached  to  one  name,  they  will  do  in 
either  situation.  6,  for  blue,  y,  for  yellow,  y,  for  green,  and  r,  for 
red,  alluding  to  the  colour  of  the  fruit. 

The  Synonyms,  or  Provincial  names,  are  attached  to  the  Aj^les, 
Apricots,  Figs,  Nuts,  Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Currants,  to  obviate 
the  difficulty  in  purchasing,  as  from  the  multitude  of  names  attached 
to  some  of  the  sorts,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  distinguish  them. 

Chatstaorth,  Oct.  30^A.  J.  P. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

LIST   OF  THE    BEST   VEGETABLES    IN    CULTIVATION. 

Artichokes. — ^The  Globular  is  the  only  one  worth  Cultivation. 

Asparagus. — Battersea  and  Gravesend. 

Beans. — ^Eariy  Lisbon^  Longpod,  and  Windsor. 

Beet. — Large  Rooted  for  Slicing,  and  the  Green  and  White  for 
Leaves. 

Broceolu — Early  purple  Cape,Grange's  Early White,Early  Sprout- 
ing, Green  s  elose-beaded  Winter>  Impregnated  Early  White,  Ports- 
mouth, Spring  White,  Knights  Self»proteciing  and  Siberian. 

Cabbages. — Early  Dwarf,  Early  York,  Vanack,  Battersea  Early 
Imperial,  and  Red  Dutch. 

Cardaans. — Spanish,  and  Cardoon  of  Tours. 

Carrots. — Early  Horn,  Long  Orange  and  Altringham. 

Cauliflowers, — Early  and  Late. 

Celery, — Red  Solid,  Manchester  Large,  and  Turnip  rooted. 

Cucumbers. — Knowsley,  Southgate,  Kerrison  s  Hothouse,  Serene, 
Walker  8  Long,  and  Walker's  New. 

Endives. — Small  Batavian,  and  Small  Green  Curled. 

Kidney  B^ons.— Scarlet  Runner,  Cream  Coloured,  Liver  Coloured, 
Early  Dun,  and  Black  Speckled. 

Leeks. — London  Flag. 

Lettuces. — Hammersmith  Cabbage,  Imperial  Cabbage,  Brown 
Silesia  Cabbage,  Bath  Coss,  Black  Seeded  Green  Coss,  Egyptian 
Coss,  and  Brighton  Cossw 

Onions, — ^True  Portugal,  Spanish  Deptford,  James's  Long  Keep- 
ing, Stratsburgh,  Tripoli,  Silver  skinned  and  Welsh. 

Parsnips. — Guernsey,  Hollow  Crowned. 

Peas. — Single  and  Double  Blossomed  Frame,  Blue  Prussian 
Dwarf  Green   Imperial,  Green    Marrow,  Tall     Green    Imperial, 
Knight  s  Tall  Marrow,  Groom  s  Suberb,  Knight  s  Dwarf  Marrow. 

Potatoes.  —Early  Kidneys,  Early  Manly,  Early  Shaw's,  Cham- 
pions, Bread  Fruits,  Taylor  s  Forty-folds. 

Radishes.  —  Early  Frame,  Short- topped,  Crimson  and  White 
Turnip  Rooted. 

Rhubarb. — See  p  154. 

Salsafy  or  Tragopogon  porrifolius,  Scorzonera  hispanica,  or 
Spanish. 

Sea  Kale. — Crambe  maritima. 

Shallot s."-A\\i\vai  ascalonicum,  and  Garlic,  Allium  Mitivum. 
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Sp  inach, — Prickly,  Round  Seeded,  and  Flanders. 
Turnips. — Early  Dutch,  Early  Dwarf  and  Early  Stone. 
Winter  Greens.- -Green  Savoy,  Brussel  Sprouts,  Curled  Kale, 


ARTICLE  VII. 

HEAVIEST  GOOSEBERRIES  GROWN  IN  1833. 

BY  M.  SAUL. 

Your  con-espondent  W.  T.  p  517  enquires  whether  I  am  likely  to 
publish  a  work  on  the  Culture  of  the  Gooseberry,  I  beg  to  say  I  am 
not,  but  I  intend  shortly  to  forward  for  the  Register  a  few  remarks 
on  the  Culture,  together  with  a  drawing  to  illustrate  what  I  may 
advance.  I  herewith  send  a  list  of  the  leading  sorts  for  1833. 
They  have  not  grown  so  large  this  year  as  last,  nor  have  so  many  new 
seedlings  appeared.  It  seems  there  are  3  Reds,  2  Yellows,  4  Greens, 
and  6  Whites.  The  heaviest  seedling  grown  this  year  was  21  dwts. 
1 1  grs.  a  red  berr}^  raised  by  Mr.  Stephen  Johnson.  Mr.  Brather- 
ton  last  year  had  a  green  seedling  which  weighed  30  dwts  18  grs. 
The  following  are  the  weights  of  10  of  each  colour  in  1833. 


REDS.  dwts.  grs. 

Wonderful  27  17 

Briton 25  18 

London 25  14 

Lion 24  11 

Companion 24  2 

Atlas    71  20 

Royal  George 21  20 

Albion 21  10 

Guido 21  9 

Sir  John 21  5 

YELLOWS.          dwts.  grs. 

Gunner    25  2 

Shuttle    23  16 

Leader 21  23 

Teazer 20  18 

Duckwing    20  5 

Bunkers  Hill 20  2 

Globe 19  20 

Rockwool   19  6 

Husbandman 18  12 

TwotoOne 18  12 

Lancaster,  Nor.  Stfi,  1833. 


GREENS.  dwts.  grs. 


Peacock 23 

Thumper 22 

Providence  20 

Overall 20 

Ocean  19 

Favourite 18 

Little  thought  of...   18 

Green  Prince 18 

Invincible    18 

Travelling  Queen     18 

WHITES. 

Eagle  

Fleur  de  Lis  21 

Lioness    19 

Lady  of  the  Manor  19 

Competitor 19 

Delamere 18 

Ostrich 18 

Nonpareil     18 

Queen  Adelaide  ...  18 

Lord  Valenora 18 


4 

5 

17 

12 
19 
16 
12 
11 
8 


dwts.  grs. 

23     11 

1 

22 

19 

19 

21 

17 

16 

14 

G 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

SALPIGLOSSIS    INTEGRIFOLIA. 

Called  also  Petunia  violacea^  and  Nierembergia  pheenicea.  We 
have  adopted  the  first  name,  not  because  we  consider  it  superior  to 
the  others^  but  because  the  plant  is  best  known  by  that  name.  It  is 
the  name  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Hooker,  but  Mr.  Don,  in  Sweets 
Flower  Garden,  has  referred  it  to  Nierembergia,  and  Dr.  Lindley  on 
a  further  investigation  considers  it  a  Petunia.  There  are  but  few 
plants  in  our  gardens  which  surpass  this  in  biilliancy  of  blossoms  and 
general  beauty.  It  is  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres^  from  whence  seeds 
were  received  at  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden.  It  succeeds  extremely 
well  in  the  open  bordar,  during  summer,  but  must  be  treated  as  a 
greenhouse  plant  in  winter.  It  forces  well ;  and  when  grown  in  a 
greenhouse,  with  its  branches  tied  to  the  bars  of  a  trellis,  it  soon 
covers  a  space  three  or  four  feet  square  with  its  leaves  and  flowers. 
When  planted  out  of  doors  a  whole  bed  should  be  entirely  devoted 
to  it,  if  convenient,  so  that  the  branches  can  be  allowed  to  spread 
carelessly  and  become  entangled  with  each  other.  It  then  continues 
flowering  from  August  to  the  middle  or  end  of  October ;  if  the 
weather  be  mild.  Some  beds,  so  planted  at  Chatsworth,  last  summer, 
made  a  very  splendid  show.  It  will  grow  in  any  soil,  but  thrives 
best  in  one  that  is  rich  and  has  been  long  cultivated.  And  it  requires 
rather  a  sheltered  situation.  It  will  readily  increase  by  cuttings, 
which  may  be  put  in  at  almost  any  season,  and  treated  like  those  of 
the  Geranium.  It  also  produces  seeds,  and  this  is  the  best  mode  of 
increasing  it. 


ARTICLE  X.— LIST  OF  NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS, 

NOTICED  IN  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 

Page 
Agrostemma  pyreniaca,  h  p 42 1 

*  Alpinia?  magnifica,  ss  81 

*  Alstromeria  aurantiaca,  f  b 468 

*    psittacina,  f  b    82 

*  Amelanchier  florida,  h  s 324 

Andromeda  Jamaicensis,  g  s 82 

*  Aristolochia  cymbifera,  s  s ". 81 

*  Arabis  rosea,  325 
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Page 

Aster  fagilis,   u  p 37 

Astragalus  procumbens,  f  p 466 

*  vesicarius^  f  p '• • 466 

*  AuriculaWaterhouse*s,f  p 401 

*  Azalea  pontica  versicolor,  h  s 132 

Bartouia  albescens,  fa  183 

Beaufortia  Datnpieri  g  s    513 

*  Beairmontia  grandiflora,  s  s 131 

*  Bentbainia  fragifera,  h  s 276 

Berberis  buxifolia,  h  s 372 

Biechnum  gracile,  s  f , 229 

Bletia  acuUpetala,  gp  — , 135 

Brassavola  Peiinii,  s  p  . .     135 

Burtonia  conferta,  g  s 137 

"^^  Cactus  speciosissimus  lateritius,   ss  371 

Calathea  orbiculata,  sp 83 

*  Calaprora  lutea,  h  p  325 

Calceolaria  creiiatiflora,  f  p 421 

* purpurea  elegans,  f  p  372 

Herbertiana  parviflora,  f  b  228 

integrifolia  viscosissima^  g  p 131 

* Atkinsiana,  b  b * 37 

Calandrinia  arenaria,  b  a 42q 

peciosa,  h  a    ..371 

*  Calocbortus  luteua,  b  p I33 

*  Calopbanes  oblongifolia,  bp 1Q2 

*  Caralluma  fimbriata,  s  s 35 

*  Catasetum  trifidum,  so  .467 

*  Cepbalotus  foUicularis,  g  p 355 

Ceropegia  Wigbtii,  sp 457 

*Cereus  Mallisoni,  8  s  1 lg| 

=-«^'  setosus,  s  s  go 

Chorizema  spartioides,  gs 4ig 

*  Cineraria  Tussilaginis,  g  a loi 

Cirrbsea  viridipurpurea,  so 4g^ 

Clarkia  elegans,^'  b  a  ong 

CoUomia  lateritia,  b  a  455 

Corydalis  longiflora,  g  p 228 

Costus  pictus,  s  p 325 

*  Cryptopbragniium  venustum,  s  s 132 
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Page 

*  C yrtanthus  spiralis,  g  p  •  •  •  373 

*  Dahlia  Levicks  Commander,  h  p 49 

*  Dendn>biam  pulchellum,  s  o  325 

*  Dianthus  Libanotis,  fb  32 

Duvaua  ovata>  fa 182 

latifolia,f8 276 

*  Epacris  campauulata^  g  s 277 

alba,  gs • 325 

caeTiflora,  gs  • 325 

Epidendron  Harrisonis,  so  135 

pygmeum^  8  0  229 

Erythrina  velutina^  s  s  • 227 

Erica  cantharseformis,  g  s  467 

quadrata,  g  s 372 

*  Gladiolus  pudibundus,  hp  183^305 

Gompholobium  venulosum,  g  s  227 

capitatum^  g  s 132 

*  Gongora  maculata>  s  o   513 

Hedychium  stenopetalum,  s  p • 229 

Helleborus  niger  vemalis, hp 228 

*  Iris  reticulata,  h  p  277 

hnngarica,  h  p » 468 

Ledebouria  hyacinthina,  s  p  183 

*  Leucopogon  parviflorus,  g  s 132 

Loasa  alba,  ha • 276 

Placei  nov.  var.,  h  p 131 

*  Lobelia  spcciosa,  h  p 82 

— « colorata,  h  p 131 

'  mucronata,  h  p 132 

*  Limnocharis  Humboldti,  s  p 373 

Lichnis  Pyreniaca,  h  p  •  ■ 513 

Lupinus  elegans,  h  p .•. 277 

• rivularis,h  p 371 

Lyslmachia  Azorica,  f  p  514 

Malesherbia  coronata,  ha 37 

Malva  umbellata,  s  s 423 

Manetda  cordifolia,  s  s 37 

*  MaxiUaria  Warreana,  s  o « 33 

*  atropurpurea,  s  o 85 

decolor,  s  o 85 

punctata,  so 228 
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Page 

Maxillaria  ochroeleuca,    s  o 229 

Melaleuca  Fraseri,  g  s 132 

Mentzelia  hispida,  f  s 37 

*  Mimulus  variegatus,  h  b  » 81 

*  roseiis,  g  p  325 

*  Myrsine  capitellata,  ss  183 

Nanodes  discolor,  s  o  ; , 86 

Nemophila  aurita,  h  a 372 

Nicotiana  longiflora,  f  a 324 

persica, fa  324 

CEiiothera  coiicinna,  h  a 182 

densiflora,  h  a  324 

*  tenella  tenuifoUa,   h  a  363 

*  Oncidium  cornigerum,  s  o 86 

*  HarrisoiiiaB,  s  o 183 

Ophiopogon  Jaburan,  gp   83 

Opuutia  aiirantiaca,  s  s   420 

Orobus  aureus,  h  p 419 

Oxalis  Cuminingii,  ha  81 

Brasiliensis,  gp 467 

Papaver  persica,  h  a  182 

^  Passiflora  pboenicea,  s  s  420 

Pharium  fistulosum,  f  p 82 

Physianthus  albens,  s  p  35 

Pimelea  arenaria,  gs 613 

sylvestris,  g  s 467 

hispida,  gs 228,  467 

Plagianthus  divaricatus,  g  s 513 

*  Platylobium  obtusangalum,  g  p 419 

* Murrayanum,  gs 419 

Potentilla  glaudulosa,  h  p  277 

Pultenaea  subumbellata,   g  s  371 

rostnarinifolia,  g  s  277 

Rhododendron  campanulatum,  h  s 372 

*  Rondeletia  speciosa,  ss  , 133 

Ruellia  oblongifolia,  s  s  132 

Rubus  roridus,  g  s  420 

*  Salpiglossis linearis,  gp 419 

* integrifolia,  g  p  649 

*  Salvia  fulgens,  g  s 227 

Sanrogloasum  elatiiin, 614 
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Page 

*  Schizautbus  retusus^  g  a   37 

*  pinnatus  humilis,  h  a  182 

Scilla  villosa,  f  p 135 

Sisyriiicbium  maculatum^   g  p  •... 82 

*  Solandra  guttata,  ss   81 

Solanum  runcinatum,  h  p 131 

ligustrinitui,  g  s   467 

crispuin,    h  s    419 

Stenactis  speciosa,  h  p   ', 228 

StylidiuiD  hirsutum,  g  s   37 

Trifolium  unifiorum,  f  p 82 

Trillium  erectum  viridiflorum,  h  p     373 

*  TropoBolum  majus  atrosanguineum,  b  a 421 

Witheringia  purpurea,  g  p 182 

Wrigbtia  pubesceus,  s  s 277 

Xyris  altissima,  gp , 135 

*  Zygopetalon  stenocbilum,  so 277 

f  a  Frame  Annual.  b  a  Hardy  Annual, 

f  b Biennial.  h  b Biennial; 

f  p Perennial.  b  p Perennial. 

f  s Sbrub.  b  s Sbrub. 

g  a  Greenbouse  Annual.  s  b  Stove  Biennial. 

g  b Biennial.  s  p Perennial. 

g  p Perennial.  s  s Sbrub. 

g  g Sbrub.  s  o Orcbidea. 

Hardy  Plants  are  sucb  as  require  no  protection  at  all. 
Frame — Such  as  require  protecting  from  tbe  severity  of  Frost,  &c. 
Greenhouse — Sucb  as  require  ratber  more  tender  treatment. 
Stove — ^Requiring  a  strong  beat  to  grow  tbem  to  perfection. — See 
pages  373  and  421. 

Those  marked  with  a  Star  are  the  most  beautiful. 
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'*  Choucology  read  Concbology. 

^  Abundant    read  Abuadaace. 

**  scaloed"  read  scalded. 

•<  148"  read  149. 

**  they'*  read  it 

"scaloed"  read  scalded. 

-**  Cactut"  read  Cactns 

w  the"  read  to. 

•<  common"  read  uncommon. 

**  mierantbns"  read  micranthas. 

'*  Eucroma"  read  Euohroma. 

*'  Nicotiama''  read  Nicotiana 

**  annual"  read  annuaL 

**  praire"  read  prairie. 

^  Justica"  read  Justicia. 

**  siliqua"  read  saligna. 

**  Afltriekles"  read  Astragals. 

**  tree,  like"  read  tree-like. 


u 


acaru"  read  acaros. 


"    bottom    •* 
«      top       « 
Ala,  wings  two 
"      top       « 

"     bottom    ** 
".      top        " 


"  he  very"  read  be  was  very. 

^  had  six"  read  send  six. 

«  Astrickles"  read  Astragak. 

*<  Astrickles"  read  Ajstragals. 

**  Astrickles"  read  Astragals. 

"  Perinu"  read  Perinii. 

^  gooseberry's"  read  f ooaeberriek 

'*  eighteen"  read  eight 

"  bona"  read  bono. 

«  Banksiia"  read  Bankaia. 

"  Bulkeley"  read  Berkeley. 

«  mangifera"  read  Mangifera. 

<*  Mumea"  read  Humea. 

'*  insects"  read  vessels. 

*<  Chenepedium"  read  CheBopodium. 

**  Berbens  Vulgaris"  Berberis  vulgaris. 

«  Calliprova"  read  Calliprora. 

•<  LabeHardiere**  read  Latellaidierv. 

^  Dischridia"  read  Dischidia. 

'<  forms  an  "  read  forms  at  the. 

**  injured  "  read  appeared. 

«  Oceami "  read  Oceanic 

**•  arenavia"  read  arenaria. 

'*  palata"  read  alata. 

*'  graveoleud"  read  graveolens. 

<<  these"  read  this. 

*'  tritidum"  read  trifidum. 

"  four"  r«ad  forth. 

<<May"  read  March. 

''  C.  laurifolia"  read  £.  laurifolia. 

**  heel"  read  wheel. 

''after  upper  petal  ascending"    read 

inner  petals  covering  the  carina. 

"  two  barrowful"  read  one  barrowfuL 

^  one  barrowful"  read  two  barrowful. 

*'  pentapetaloub"  read  hexapetalouti. 

"  eight  petals"  read  six  petals. 
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Nanto,  475 

Nil  Desperandum,  271 

N.  S.,  89 

Omega,  415 

Oxley,  J.,  127 

Patrick,  21 

Palmer,  J.  G.,  279 

Philalethes,  407 

Phillips,  Henry,  476 

Phillips,  William,  406 

Plant,  Joseph,  265,  3.00 

Rennie,  J.  Esq.,  121 

Revell,  J.,  128,  451 

Reynolds,  M.,  13,  151 

S.  A.,  80 

Saul,  M.,  20,  128,  175,  316,  462, 

548 
Senex,  280 
Short,  T,  K.,  80,  316,  355,  415, 

427,  449 
Smith,  J.,  214,  tnov.) 
Smythe,  C.  S.,  367 
Somersett,  G.  S.,  28,  89 
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Stafford,  George,  7,    158,    193, 

233,331 
Stewart,  J.,  206 
Subscriber  in  Shropshire,  137 
Suffolk,  233 
T.  B.C.,  213 
Townsend,  William,  441 
T.  P.  S.,  331 
T.  R.,  73 

Trimmer,  J.,  Esq.,  19,  21,  54 
T.  W.  K.,  403 
Upton,  Thomas,  15,  164 
Vigomiensis,  202,  281,  532 
v.,  329 

Waldron,  James,  61,  105 
Wareham,  O.  B.,  74 
Watson,  W.,  367 
W.  B.  J.,  398 
W.  G.,  90,  427 
W.  M.,  90 
Wood,  T.,  532 
W.  W.,  367 
Young,  Messrs.,  44 
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OARDBNS  AND  GARDEN    STRUCTURES. 

Cherry  House,  section  of,  262 

Flower  Garden,  plan  of,    -  16 

Ditto      ditto,       ditto,      -  215 

Pit,  plan  of  one  for  Pines,  12 

ditto,        .         -         .  62 

Mr.  Waldron  s,  -       -  139 

for  Cucumbers,     -     -  205 

for  Pines,         -     .     -  397 
for  sheltering  Auriculas,  451 


t€ 


ft 


ft 


<l 


ft 


Pits  for  gromngVines  inPots,  483 

Vinery,  plan  &  section  of  one,   57 

"         metal  roofed,    -     -  105 

Witty 's  Smoke  Consumer,  -  447 

EDIFICE. 

Old  English  Gate  Lodge,  -  404 

OPERATIONS. 

Flowers,  mode  of  packing,  -  403 
Grafting  and  Budding,  -  -  256 
Onions,  mode  of  growing,   -     10 
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Trees,  on  training,    -     146,  147 
Vines,  on  training. 


DIAGRAMS. 

Astragal, 

Spout,     -       -         - 

Wood,  a  piece  of,     - 


254 

105 

105 

21 


Francoa  sonchiflora,  -  - 
Gladiolus  pudibundus(col) 
Maxillaria  Wearreana,  -  - 
Mildew,  -  -         - 

Nepenthes  distillatoria,  - 
Octomeria  gram  ini  folia,     - 


282 
305 
84 
328 
312 
175 


MACHINES,  iNSTRCMEMTs'i  &  UTENSILS.  CEnothera  tenella  tenuifolia 


127, 


Flatner  of  Florists, 
Force  Pump,     - 
Garden  Chair, 
liabels  for  Plants,     - 
Polyanthus  shade. 
Scraper  for  the  garden,     - 
Syringe  for  Pines,     - 
Stand  for  Flowers,     - 

FRUITS    COLOURED. 

Cherry,  Late  Duke,  -  - 
Ditto  Belle  de  Choisey, 
Pear  Seckle,  -  - 
Ditto  St.Gennan  de  Martin 
Plum,  Lucomb's  Nousuch, 
Ditto,   Nectarine, 


452 
274 
462 
174 
452 
128 
64 
316 

257 
257 
481 
481 


(coloured)     -  .      -     353 

Oncidium  bi folium,  -  -  288 
Polyanthus,  Geo.  4th,  -  453 
Rondeletia  speciosa,  -  -  133 
Sa]piglossisintegrifolia(col)  549 
Schizanthus  retusus^  -  38 
Scutellaria  macraniha,  -  282 
British  Plants,  45,  91,  140,  198, 

236,  286,  332,  381,  473,  '520, 

536,  see  index. 


FISH. 

A  remarkable  one. 


521 


MOLLUSC  A. 


PLANTS. 


Auricula,  Waterhouses, 

(coloured)     -       -         -  401 

Aporem  anceps,       -         -  175 

Caralluma  fimbriata,    -     -  36 
Cereus  Mallisoni,  (coloured)  161 

Cephalotus  follicularis,      -  365 

Dahlia,Levick'sCommander  49 

Ditto,  stem  of,          -         -  317 

Dionaea  muscipula,     -       -  456 


20  9  Shells,  figured,  46,  92,  141,  189, 
20p      236,  286,  333,  381,  429,  473, 

479,520,  536,  see  index,  {mol- 

Itiscous  animals.) 


INSECTS. 

iEgeria  asiliformis,     -  -  93 

^shna  grandis,        -  -  237 

Caterpillars,  &c.  on  Pears,  487 

Lycjena  dispar,         -  -  334 

Pieris  crataegi,    -     -  -  46 

Zeuzera  aesculi,        -  -  334 
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A.  on  Destroying  Earwigs,  530 
Aberduvines  visit  Derbyshire  in  flock845 
A.  B.  Query  respecting  apples,  90 
A  Bricklayer's  Labourer,   on  Cottage 

Building,  404. 
Acanthaces,  Culture  of,  132, 182 
Acbatina  octona,  figured,  140 
Acrosporium  monilioides,  figured,  338 
Adoxa  moscbatella,  figured,  189 
^geria  asiliformis,  figured,  93 
.Sshna  grandis  figured,  337,  varia,  sa- 
gacity of,  287 
Aglossa  pinguicula,  habits  of,  noticed, 

478 
Agriculture,  Practical  Treatise  on,  re- 
viewed, 416 
Agrostemma  pyreniaca,  figured,  421 
A  Lover  of  Gardening,  on  preserving 

Seeds  from  Birds,  220 
Alpha's  thanks  to  Nil  Desperandum,  90 
Alphabet  of  Insects,  reviewed,  275.    Of 

Botany,  368 
Alpine  Plants,  Culture  of,  373,514,515 
Alpinia  maguifica,  culture,  noticed,  81 
Alstromeria  psittacina,  culture  of,  82. 

aurantiaca,  468 
Altica  nemorum,  the  destroyer  of  tur* 

nips,  40 
Amaryllides,  culture  of,  82,  373,  468 
Amelanchier  florida,  culture  of,  324 
America,  The  Wolves  of,  42 
American  Blight,  to  destroy,  278 
Anacardiacea?,  182,  276 
Anagallis  tenella,  figured,  332.     arven- 

sis,  473 
Andromeda,  culture  of,  82,  358 
Anchusa  sempervirens,  figured,  520 
A*nemone,  History  of,  28 
Anecdote  of  Domestic  Fowls,  428 
Anethum  foeniculum,  culture  of,  349 
Animalcules,  remarks  on,  121 
Annuals,  select  list  of,  30.     Culture  of, 

110 
Animals    and  Plants,    distinction  be. 

tween,  472 
Anodon  cygneus,  figured,  477 
Anona  cherimolia,  remarks  on,  290 
Antheumat  Brighton,  described,  379; 

fall  of,  noticed,  475 ;  rebuilding,  476. 

Query  about,  517. 


Anthonomus  pomorum,  habits  of,  320, 

Ants,  habits  of,  189 

Aphis,  to  destroy,  35,  151 

Apium  Petroselinum,  culture  of,  389 

Apocynese,  131,  877 

Aporum  anceps,  figured,  175 

Apples,  Query  on,  89;  answered,  195, 
281.  On  raising  from  Seed,  195. 
Query  on  keeping,  90.  Apple-room, 
281.  Beeileinfestingtree8236.  Moths 
infesting,  27a  Propagation,  415.— 
Query  on  Pruning,  516.  Answered, 
534.    List  of  the  best,  541 

Appleby,  Mr.  S.  On  Bell-GIasses,  29 

Apricots,  List  of  the  best,  542 

Arabis  roseus,  culture  of,  325. 

Arboricultural  Intelligence,  18, 73, 117, 

166,  216,  218,  267,  306,  308,  366, 
463,471 

Arbutus,  culture  of,  357 
Arctofltaphyllos,  culture  of,  357 
Aristolochia  cymbifera,  culture  of,  81 . 

Clematitis  its  peculiarities,  458 
Arrow- Root,  preparation  of,  41 
AscIepiadesB,  35,  467 
Ashford,  F.  F.  on  Botany,  25,  77,  123, 

167,  221 ,  269,  361,  40a  Erythrina 
laurifolia,  69.  On  Forcing  Bulbs, 
162.    Shrubs,  &c.  211 

Ashphodeleae,  82,  135,  325 
Asparagus,  culture  of,  294 
Aspergillus,  figured,  328 
Aster  fragilis,  culture,  noticed,  37 
Astragalus  hypoglottis,  figured,  236; 
procumbeus,  culture  of,  466;  vesica- 
rius,466 
Atriplex  portulacoides,  figured,  536 
Atropa  Bella-donna,  figured,  285 
Auricula,  Waterhouse's,  Conqueror  of 
Europe,  figured,  401.     General  Cul- 
ture of  Auriculas,  468.      Mode  of 
Packing,  403.     Query  on  the  Grey- 
Edged  ones,  425.    Answered,  516 
Author  of  Domestic  Gardeners'  Manual, 
on  Forest-Tree  pruning,  19.     Melon 
Culture,  97, 241,  474.  Vines  in  Pots, 
377.    Wall-Trees,  296.     Horticultu- 
ral Chemistry,  433 
Azalea  pontica  versicolor,  culture  of, 
132 
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Azote  described,  437 

Baleffi  fragilis  described,  430;  figured, 
473 

Balm,  culture  of,  344 

Balsams,  culture  of,  114 

Barberry,  its  influence  on  Wheat,  120. 
317;  irritability  of,  458 

Barley,  steeping  in  dry  seasons,  223 

Bartonia  albescens,  culture  noticed,  183 

Basil,  History  and  Culture,  345 

Baxter's  British  Plants  reviewed,  33 

Beans,  culture  of,  294 

Bear's  Grape,  culture  of,  357 

Bear's- Foot,  figured,  140 

Beaufortia  Dampieri,  513 

Beaumontia  grandiflora,  culture  no- 
ticed, 131 

Beech-Tree,  a  Conductpr  of  Lightning, 
315.  Questibued,  415.  Confirmed, 
407 

Bees,  Management  of  in  Cashmere,  21. 
Power  to  Generate  a  Queen,  86,  136, 
184  Instinct  of,  142.  Management 
in  Egypt,  818.  Solitary  habits  of, 
142 

Bell- Glasses,  substitute  for,  29,  53 

Benthamia  fragifera,  culture  noticed, 
276 

Berberis  vulgaris,  its  influence  on 
Wheat,  120,  317 ;  irritability  of  4J8. 

Berberis  buxifolia,  culture  noticed,  372. 

Beet- Root,  culture  noticed,  294 

Bevan,  Edwd.  Esq.  on  Rhubarb,  329 

Biennials,  selection  of  hardy,  1 14 ;  of 
greenhouse,  303 ;  Culture  of,  302 

Birch-Tree,  remarks  on,  188 

Birds,  Migrations  of,  45,  92,  141,  189, 
238,  286,  428,  477, 537.  Cannot  be- 
come torpid,  45.  Knowledge  of,  74. 
Tympan  of,  92.  To  preserve,  523. 
Eggs  of,  to  preserve,  504 

Bird's-foot  Trefoil,  figured,  477 

Blsria,  culture  of,  449 

Blechnum  gracilis,  229 

Bletia  acutipetala,  culture  noticed,  135 

Blight,  remarks  on,  226 

Bone-Dust  as  manure,  41.  Good  for 
Turnips,  423 

Botanical  Garden  at  Sheffield,  sug- 
gested, 173 

Botanical  Magazine,  extracted  from, 
35,  81,  131,  183,  227,  277,  325,  371, 
419,  466,  513.  New  Edition  of,  re- 
viewed, 320.  Cabinet,  37,  81,  132, 
182,227,277, 325, 372,  419,  467,513. 
Register,  37,  81,  132,  182,  227,  276, 
324,371,420,513 

Botany,  study  of,  recommended,  25, 
77,  123,  167,  221,  269,  361,  408 

Brassavola  Perrinii,  culture  noticed, 
135 

Breeze  Hawk  Moth,  figured,  93 


Bristow,  Mr.  Moses,  on  Sea-Cale,  4SS 

British  Flower-Garden,  extracted  from, 
35,  81,  131, 182,  227,  276,  334^  371. 
419,466,513 

British  Plants,  figured.  Ana^allis  ax- 
vensis,  473 ;  tenella,  132.  Ancfausa 
sempervirens,  525.  Astragalus  faj- 
poglottis,  236.  Atropa  Belladonna, 
286.  Adoxa  moschatellina,  189. — 
Atriplex  portulacoidcs,  535.  Caltha 
palustris,  140.  Camellina  sativa, 
and  Carex  pallescens,  189.  Cena 
myce  p}'xidata,  C.  bellidiflora,  and 
C.  baccillaris,  91.  Cerastiam  visco- 
sum,  381.  Cypripedium  Calceoliis, 
189.  Cuscuta  Europea,  473. — 
Cynoglossum  officinalis,  536.  Di- 
cranium  flexuosum,  45.  Oraba 
Azioides,  140.  Drosera  Anglica,  525. 
Erigeron  acre,  381.  Erophila  vol- 
garis,  91.  Fumaria  hygometrica,  45. 
Ficaria  ranunculoides,  189,  525. — 
Geranium  lucidum,  381.  Hotchin- 
sia  petrea,  189.  Hypnum  mnrale,  45. 
Helleborus  foetidus,    189.  Hes- 

peris  inodora,  534. Jas:oae 

montana,  286.  Isolepus  setacea  473. 
.Tungermannia  epiphylla,  381.  Lo- 
tus comicularis,  477.  Lychnis  Gi- 
thago,  286.  Matricaria  chamomilla, 
236.  Marchanta    polymorpfaia, 

45.  Melampynim  sylvaticum,  236. 
Montia  fontana,  477.  Parictaria  of- 
ficinalis, 332.  Peplis  portula,  473 
Polygala  vulgaris,  332.  Pinguicnla 
vulgaris,  477.         Ruppia  maritima, 

534. Reseda    luUK>la,     381.— 

Sagina  erecta,  332.  Samolus  vale- 
randi,  473.  Sinapis  nigra,  236i — 
Sherardia  arvensis,  332.  Spergula 
nodosa,  332.  Tortula  rigida,  45. — 
Veronica  agrestis,  91 

Broccoli,  culture  of,  noticed,  255;  to 
obtain  large  heads,  369 

Brooke,  H.  Esq.  on  Fniits,  250,  352; 
Vegetables,  292 

Brook-weed,  figured,  473 

Broom  Drains,  499;  Broom  for  fire- 
wood, 499 

Brosssea,  culture  of.  359 

Brown,  Mr.  J.  sen.,  on  Vines,  3 

jun.,  plan  of    a  Flower 

Garden,  by,  16;  on  Budding  Rosea, 
68;  Training  Trees,  298 

Brown,  Mr.  Wm.  jun.,  on  Hothouses 
200.     Vines  in  pots,  497 

Bulbs,  to  force,  1 62 

Buda  Kale,  295 

Bulimus  lubricus,  figured,  9) ;  fasciatns 
91.  articulatus,  140;  tuberculatum 
140;  decollatus,  286 

Bullfinches,  domestic  habits  of,  75 
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Burtoniu  oouferta,  371 

fiutomeae,  373 

Butterflies,  length  of  life,  333;  Query 
<m  preserving,  426;  on  preserving, 
503;  Habite  of,  334;  Query  on  pre- 
serving,  426;  Answered,  503,  Haw- 
thorn, figured,  46;  Large  Copper, 
figured,  334;  Small  Copper,  142; 
Life  of,  333 

Butterwort,  figured,  477 

Cabbages,  culture  of,  293;  Manuring  of, 

511   ;  culture  by  Slips,  275 

CacteaB,  culture,  of,  82,  161,  371,  420; 
Affinities,  162;  Geography,  162;  Pro- 
perties, 162 

Cactus  speciosissima,  culture  of,  14; 
lateritius,  371 

Calceolaria  Atldnsiana,  37;  integrifolia 
viscosissima,  131;  Herbertia  parviflo- 
ra,  228;  General  culture,  265;  List 
for  Autumn,  flowering,  267;  crenati- 
flora,  421 ;  purpurea  elegans,  372 

Calathea  orbiculata,  culture jioticed,  83 

Calophanes  oblongifolia,  culture  noti- 
ced, 182 

Caltba  palustris,  figured,  140 

Caloehortus  luteus,  culture  noticed, 
183 

Calliprora  lutea,  culture  noticed,  325 

Calendula  officinalis,  culture  of,  387 

Calendrinia  arenaria,  culture  of,  420. 
speciosissima,  371 

Camellias,  List  of  the  most  valuable, 
65.  Query  on  propagating  double 
ones,  138.     Answered,  283,  501 

Campanulaceae,  82 

Camelina  sativa,  189 

Cameron,  Mr.  on  Training  Fruit-Trees, 
203.     Inarching  Roses,  400 

Cannese,  83 

Capsicums,  culture  of,  144 

Carabus,  habits  of,  524 

Caraway,  culture  of,  348 

Carex  pallescens,  figured,  189 

Cardoous,  culture  of,  370 

Carrot  Top  Hay,  464 

Carbon,  437 

Caralluma  fimbriata,  figured,  35 

Caryophylleae,  82,  421 

Carnation,  culture  of,  181 

Cashmere,  Floating  Gardens  of,  107. 
Management  of  Bees  in,  2L  Feed- 
ing Cattle  in,  172 

Catast'tum  trifidum,  culture  noticed, 
467 

Cats  to  frighten  birds,  47 

Cauliflowers,  culture  of,  254.  Irish 
mode  of  obtaining  large  heads,  369 

C.  C.  C.  C.  on  Soils,  89.  On  I'nripe 
Wheat,  273 

Celery,  Query  on,  90.  Answered,  90, 
Culture  of,  noticed,  294 


o 


Celosia  crislata,  gigantic  specimens  of, 

27,  127.     Culture  of,  113 
Cepa,  on  Onions,  60 
Cephalotas  foUicularis,  figured,  365 
Cerastium  viscosum,  figured,  381 
Cereus  setosus.   Notice  of  culture,  82. 
Mallisoni,   figured,    161.        General 
Culture,  161 
Ceropegia  Wightii,  467 
Cetonia  aurita,  habits  of,  478 
Chaffinch,  Migrations  of  the,  41 
Chanter,  Mr.  on  Heat  and  Fuel,  445 
Chsrophyllum  sativum,  culture  of,  348 
Chara  vulgaris,  535 
Chenopodium  Bonus  Henricus,  uses  of, 

316  •  , 

Chemistrj',  as  connected  with  Horticul- 
ture, 433 
Cherries,   History  of,  255;    properties, 
256.     Feast  of  at  Hamburgh,  256.— 
Late  Duke  and  Belle  de  Choisey,  fi- 
gured, 257.     Grafting  and  Budding, 
258-9.     Forcing,  261,  263.     Plan  of 
a  House  for,  262.     Insects  infesting, 
264.     Death  of  Young  Trees,   265. 
Varieties  of,  508.     Selection  of  the 
best,  510 
Chervil,  culture  of,  348 
China  Asters,  72 
China  Roses,  culture  of,  533 
Chlorate  of  Potash,  to  prepare,  86 
Chorizema  spartioides,  culture  noticed, 
419 

Chrysanthemums,  culture  of,  72 
Cineraria  Tusilagiuis,  culture  of,  131 
Cinchonaceae,  133.     Affinities,    134.— 

Geography,  134.     Properties,  134 
Cirrhaea  viridipurpurea,  467 
Clarkia  elegans,  culture  noticed,  228 
Clary,  History  and  Culture  of,  348 
Clausilia  bidens,  figured,  473 ;  biplicata 

and  lamiuata,  536 
Clethra,  culture  of,  360 
Clisiocampa  Neustria,  noticed,  93 
Cockscombs,  Gigantic  specimens  of,  27, 

127.     Culture  of,  113 
Collomia  lateritia,  culture  notictd, 
Commelina  coelestis,  culture  of,  229 
Composite,  131,  228 
Corn- Crake,  habits  of,  238 
Corn-Cockle,  figured,  286 
Corneae,  276 

Coriander,  culture  of,  349 
Coronela,  on  Forest-Tree  pruning,  216 
Corydalislongiflor«i,  culture  noticed  228 
Costus  pictus,  culture  noticed,  325 
Cottage  for  an  Entrance  Gate,  404 
Cranberry,  uses  of,  221 
Cnici ferae,  325,  361 
Cryptophragmium    venustum,     culture 

noticed,  132 
Cuckoo,  Migrations  of,  477 
o 
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Cuckoo-spit,  habits  of,  516 
Cucnmbers,   culture  of,    11.     Pit  for, 

179.     Culture  without  dung,  204 
Currant,  culture  of,  250.     Query  res- 
pecting Knight's  Sweet,  427. 
Cnrrant-Tree  injured  by  the  Trochili- 

um  tipulaeforme,  381 
Curtis's  Guide  to  British  Insects,  no- 
ticed, 379 
Ciiscnta  Europea,  figured,  473 
Cuttings,  Query  on  Striking,  517.    An- 
swered, 533.     Mode  of  Treating,  53 
Cyclamen  persicum,  cultare,noticed,2I3 
Cyclostoma  elegans,  figured,  140.  pro- 

ductum,  figured,  328 
Cyclas  rivicola,  figured,  332.     calycu- 
lata,  477.      pusilla,  477.     lacustris, 
477 
Cychras  rostratus,   sound  emitted  by, 

190 
Cylindrosporium  concentricum,  figured, 

328 
Cypress,  the  Deciduous,  1 26 
Cypripedium  Calceolus,  figured,  189 
Cyrilla,  culture  of,  360 
Cyrtanthus  Spiralis,  373 
Dahlia,  I^vick's  Commander,  figured, 
49.     Mr.   Revell's  remarks  on,  128. 
Remarks  on  Mr.  Saul's  Stand,  138. 
Improved  one,  313.  Deception  prac- 
tised, 316.     Culture  of  the,  506 
Daphne  pontica  rosea,  Query  on  the 

culture,  138.     Answered,  501 
Dee,  Mr.  T.  on  Forest  Trees,  306 
Dendrobinm  pulchcUum,    culture  no- 
ticed, 325 
Dew,  Quantity  Deposited,  94.     Manner 

of  Deposition,  190 
Dewhnrst's  ISatural  History  of  the  Arc- 
tic Regions,  noticed,  379 
Dianthus  Libanotis,  culture,  noticed,  82 
Dionsea  Muscipula,  described,  456.   Fi- 

gured.  456 
Dipsacus  fulloua,  366 
Dischidia  pitchers  of,  noticed,  366 
Dittander  Mountain,  figured,  14U 
Dodder,  figured,  473 
Dovle's  Practical  Gardening,  reviewed, 

321 
Draba  azioidcs,  figured,  140 
Dragon  Fly.  figured.  237.    Sagacity  of, 

287 
Drosera  Irritability  of,  457.     Anglica, 

figured,  520.     Irritability  of,  516 
Duvaua  ovata,    culture    noticed,   182. 

latifolia,  276 
Dyer's  Weed,  figured,  381 
Dyson,  Mr.  on  Training  Trees,  145, 338. 
Preserving  Walnuts,  174,  Culture  of 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  Trees,  195. 
Culture  of  Watson's  Rhubarb,  385. 
Reply  to  Mr.  Brown,  426 


Eaffle  SI]i>utiug  in  th«  Alps,  176 
Earwigs,  Query  on  destroying, 

Destroy,  530 
Egger  Moth,  noticed,  93 
Ehrenberg  on  Animacules,  121 
Electricity,  efifects  of,  on  plants,  37S 
Elliottia,  culture  of,  360 
Elophone  habits  of,  524 
Eutomological  Magazine  reviewed* 
Eukianthus,  culture  noticed,  358 
Epacrideae,  132,  277,  325 
Epacrid  campanulata,  277 ;  camp.  aJbs, 

325;  cerseflora,  325 
Ephibicus  Horticultor  on  Heat,  58 
Epidendron  Harrisoniae,  135;  pygmeom 

229 
Erica  propagation  of,  39.    General,  cul- 
ture,   449.     qnadrata,    372^      ous- 
tharseformis,  467 
Ericeae,  82,  132,  338,  372,  467.     Pit»- 

perties  of,  356,  449 
Erigeron  acre,  figured,  381 
Eriogaster  lanestris,  noticed,  93 
Eriosoma  mali  to  destroy,  278 
Erythrina  velutina,  227.     laurifolia,  68. 

Crista  Galli,  80 
Evaporation,  remarks  on,  1^ 
E.  W.  N.  on  Skinless  Oats  and  Wbeftt, 

284 
Fennel,  culture  of,  349 
Fern,  to  Kill,  500 
Ficariaranuncnloides,  figured,  140,520. 

Query  on,  329.    Answered,  ^20 
Fishes,  remarks  on  Spawning,  141.  Cu- 
rious one,  figured,  521 
Field  Madder,  figured,  332 
Field  Naturalist's  Magazine,  feriewed, 

176 
Filices,  229 

Fir,  query  on  the  uses  of,   188.    Ans- 
wered, 533.    Black  American,  117 
Flax,  32.     Of  New  Zealand,  375 
Flea  Bane,  figured,  381 
Flower  Garden,  plan  of,  214 
Flowers,  forcing  of,  211.     Luxnriaoer 
of,   269.      Stand   for,  figured,  316. 
Honey  in,  332.     Colours  afTected  bj 
Brimstone,  332.     Monthly  Calendar 
of  culture  48,  96,  144,  192.  239,  268, 
335,  383,  432,  480,  528,  576 
Force  Pump  figured,  274.     Query  oo, 

425 
Forcing  Grapes  with  Manure,  13.  House 
for  Forcing  all  the  Year,  56.     Ven- 
tillation  of  Forcing-Houses,  193 
Forest  Tree  Pruning,  73,  306, 308,  117, 
216, 218,  329, 166,  267, 366,  18,  19,  • 
529 
Forest  Fly,  habits  of,  478 
Frame,  Query  on  the  Universal,  139. 

Answered  139 
Fringrilla  chlorisi,  Domestic  habits  of,  75 
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Trancoa  tonchifolia,  culture  of,  282 
Prost,  a  severe  one  on  the  4th  of  Angst 

431 
Tmit  Trees,  Training  of,  49,  145,  203, 
298, 338, 350,  483.  Propagation,  50. 
To  protect  the  blossoms  of,  151, 296, 
488.  Standard,  417.  Remedy  for 
easting  their  Fruit,  323.  Culture  of 
Tropical  ones  recommended,  289. — 
Scarifying,  186.  Conveyance  of  by 
Sea,  172.  Removing  large  ones,  206. 
To  destroy  Insects  on,  224,  318,  264, 
383,  335,  515.  Monthly  Calendar  of 
culture,  48,  96,  144,  192,  239,  288, 
336,  383,  431,  489,  527,  538.     To 

ftrevent  caterpillars  attacking,   419. 
njured  by  covering  with  nets,  297. 

Fuel,  economy  of,  445 

Fulcra  of  Plants,  26 

Fumariacese,  228 

Fumigation  of  Orchards  and  Turnip 
Grounds,  224 

G.  A.  L:  on  the  Camellia,  65 

Garden  Seat,  figured,  462 

Gardens,  on  irrigating,  465.  Plan  of 
for  flowers,  16, 214 

Gardening,  Quety  on  Works  of,  279. — 
Answered  280 

Garcenia  Mangosteen,  290 

Gas-Fumace,  figured,  314 

Gaultheria,  culture  of,  358 

Geology,  Introduction  to,  noticed,  188 

George,  on  Forest  Trees  117 

Geranium  lucidum,  figured,  381 

Geraniums,  culture  of,  224,  455.  Query 
on  preserving,  473.     Answered,  534. 

Germek  Melon,  242 

Gibson,  Mr.  J.  his  account  of  a  large 
Cockscomb,  27 

G.  I.  T.  on  Forest  Trees,  19.  Hard 
Water,  90.  Melon  Culture,  97 ,  241 , 
474.  Vines  in  Pots,  377.  WaU- 
Trees,  296.  Horticultural  Chemistr}-, 
433.    Scarifying  Fmit-Trees,  186 

Glass,  pieces  of,  laid  flat  for  cuttings  53 

Gladiolus,  culture  of,  305;  pudibundus 
noticed,  183;  figured,  305 

Gold.Tailed  Moth,  habits  of,  93 

Gompholobium  capitatum,  132;  venu- 
losum,  227 

Gongora  macula ta,  514 

Good  King  Henry,  316 

Gooseberries,  account  of  the  heaviest, 
28,  54a  Query  on  Pruning,  199, 
426.  Answered,  5 1 6.  Query  res- 
pecting a  Work  on,  517.  Answered, 
548.  General  Culture  noticed,  253. 
List  of  the  best,  543 

Goss,  Mr.  Phisiological  Observations 
of,  20 

Grapes,  To  force  with  Manure,  13. — 
Plan  of  a  pit  for  10   Sorts  for  Forc- 

O   o 


ing,  13.     Plan  of  a  house  for  grt>w- 
ing,  57.    See  Vines.     List  of  the  best 
543 
Greenhouse  Plants,  to  preserve  in  Win> 
ter,  403,512.    General  Management, 
372 
Greenfinch,  habits  of  in  confinement,  75 
Groom's  Dwarf  Blue  Pea,  noticed,  185 
Grifiard,  habits  of,  177 
Guava,  290 

Gypsey  Moth,  habits  of,  93 
Habits'  of  Plants,  25 
Hammond,  Mr.  J.  on  Dahlias,  506 
Harold's  System  of  classing  Bees,  88 
Harrison,  Mr.  on  Cucumbers,  204 
Hay  made  with  Carrot  Tops,  464 
Haythom,  Mr.  on  Hydrangeas,  505 
H.  C.  on  taking  Impression.s  of  Leaves, 

90 
Heat,  remarks  on,  319;   regularity  of, 

445 
Hedychium  stenophyllum,  culture  no- 
ticed, 229 
Helix  Ericetortim,  figured,  93 ;  virgata, 
93 ;  ciogenda,  93 ;  rufuscens,  carthu- 
siana,  carthusianella,    and   arbusto- 
rum,  189;  hortensis,  332;  caperata, 
473;  pomacea,520 
Helleborus  foetidus,  figured,  140 
Hermetz  opinion  on  Bees,  88 
Herbs,  culture  of,  344,  385,  442 
Hesperis  inodora,  figured,  536 
Hippobosca  equina,  habit  of,  478 
Horticultural  Calendar  for  January,  48; 
Februaiy,  95;    March,   143;    April, 
192;    May,  239;    June,  288;    July, 
335 ;  August,  383 ;  September,  431 ; 
October,  479;   November,  527;  De- 
cember, 538 
Horticultural  Society  of  London,   47, 
95,  191,  239,  335,  525.    Sheffield, 
479.    Tunbridgc  Wells,  382.    Taun- 
ton,  526.   York,  526.    Lancaster,  527 
Horticultural  Society  of  London,  to  be- 
come a  Fellow  of,  280 
Horticulturist,  on  Talc,  186 
Horse-chesnut,  uses  of,  in    Cashmere, 

150,367 
Hogg,  Mr.  on  the  Auricula,  468 
Holly,  as  a  hedge-plant,  367       Query 

on,  427 
Horehound,  367 
Hotbeds,  Query  on,  518 
Hothouse  Roofs,  remarks  on  their  con- 
struction, 58,  200 
Howden,  Mr.  on  Pruning  Forest  Trees, 

2ia     On  Double  Camellias,  283 
Howison,  Dr.  on  Chinese  Propagation, 

54 
Hughes,  Mr.  J.  on  Forest  Trees,  308 
Hutchinsia  petrea,  figured,  140 
Hydrangea  hortensis,  propagation  of, 
3 
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29;  general  culture,  127,  398.  To 
ubtain  blue  ones,  136,  o04.  Uuery 
on,  234.     Answered,  534 

Hyberaacula  of  plants,  26 

Hydrogen,  the  nature  of,  436 

Hydrophyllese,  372 

Hypogymna  dispar  habits  cf,  93 

Hyssop,  histor)'  and  culture  of,  385 


Insects,  habits  of,  46,  93,  142,  189,237, 
287,  333,  334, 381,  184, 136,  86, 424, 
375,  278,  524,  537.  To  destroy  on 
Fruit  Trees,  224,  318,  264,  335,  383, 
515.  Ravages  of,  515.  Cases  for 
preserving,  333.  Salubrity  indicated 
by,  334.  Infesting  Pears,  487.  De- 
finition of  the  name,  287 
Introduction  to  Botany,  reviewed,  129 
Irideae,  82,  183,  277,  468.     Query  on, 

13a     Answered,  534 
Iris  reticulata,  culture  of,  277 ;   bicolor, 

300 ;  huugarica,  468 
Irritability  of  plants,  309,  456 
Isolepus  setacea,  noticed,   427,  figured, 
473 


Jainbosteen,  290 

Jasione  montana,  figured,  285 

Jasmine,  culture  of,  533 

J.  C.  F.,  on  raising  apples  for  seed,  195 

J.  C.  K.,on  taking  impreasionsof  leaves, 
284 

Jerusalem  Artichoke,  352 

J.  K.,  366,  426,  517 

J.  T.,  on  Bees  in  Cashmere,  21.  Wal- 
nuts in  Cashmere,  148.  Leaves  for 
hay,  171.  Impressions  of  leaves,  284. 
Introduction  of  plants  to  New  South 
Wales,  507 

Jungermannia  epiphylla,  fig.  381 


Keary,  M.  G.  on  Thunbergia  grandi flora 

67 
Kennedia  rubicunda,   query    on,  473, 

culture  of,  531 
Knight,  T.  A.  Esq.  on  Hot- Air  Pipes,  1 1 

observations  on  Potatoes,  49 
Knowlys,  T.  J.  Esq.  plan  of  a  Pine  Pit, 

10,  396 


Labat,  on  the  West  Indies,  29 


Labiate  Flowt^rs,  4 1 0,  culture  of. 
Lackey  Moths,  habits  of,  93 
l4imbie  Mr.  on   Oranges  164 
Laurels,  query  on  removing   473, 

time  to  remove  529 
Lavender  culture  386 
Leaves,  query  on  taking  impressions  oi 

90,  answered  283.  284.  Uses  in  Csaii- 

mere  as  hay,  171,  appearance  of  io 

a  Microscope  285,  mode  of  redociof 

to  Manure,  314 
Ledebouria  hyacinthina,  culture  of,  IW 
Lettuces,  culture  of  294 
Leucopogon  parviftora,  culture  of  132 
LeguminossD   82,  132,  227,  277,371, 

419,  466 
Lichnis  Githago,  fig.  285 
Light,  velocity  of  190 
Lightning,  remarks  on  315,  407,  415 
LiUaceae  183,  361 
Lime,  its  utility,  200 
Lime  Trees  at  Cashiobury  306 
Limacellus  unguiculis,  fig.  47^,  parma 

473 
Limneus  palustris,  fig  236,  periger  286, 

elongatus,  fragilis,  scaturipinum  332, 

fossarius  and  glutinostis,  381 
Limnocharis  Humboldtii,cu1tnre  noticed 

373 
Liquid  Manure,  461 
Loaceae  131,  183,  276 
Lobeliaceae  82,  131 
Lobelia  speciosa,  culture  of  82,  cotorata 

13l,miicronata  132 
Lonicera  flexuosa,  culture  of  533 
Lotus  comiculatus,  fig.  477 
Lucas's  Force  Pump,  fig.  274 
Lupinus  mutabilis  72,  elegaus  277,  rivu- 

laris  371 
Lycasna  dispar,  fig.  334 
Lyonia,  culture  of  360 
Lychnis  Pyreniaca  513 
Lysimachia  Azorica 


M,  answer  to  Query  on  Polishing  Stones 

90 
Macgraavia,  the  Pitchers  of  noticed  366 
Mackenzies  observation  on  the  weather 

47 
Malva  umbellata  421 
Management  of  Bees  21,  318 
Malesherbiacoronata,  cnlture  noticed  37 
Manettiajcordifolia,  culture  noticed,  37 
Mancuniensis,  on  the  Maurandia  72  on 

Potatoes  337 
Mango  290 
Mangosteen  290 
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Marigold  Mansh,  fi^nircd,  140;   culture 

of  the  common,  387 
Marjoram,  culture  of,  367 
Matricaria  Chamomilla,  figured,  236 
Mason  Wasps,  habits  of,  430 
Maniock,Mr.  on  protecting  Wall  Trees, 

488 
Matthews,Mr.  on  the  Yucca  gloriosaand 

Cactus  speciosissima,  1 4 
Matthews,  Mr.,  ou  forcing  Grapes,  56 ; 

culture  of  Vines,  247 
Maurandia  Barclay  an  a,  72 
Maxillaria  Warreana,  figured,  83,  atro- 

purpurea,  85;  decolor,  85;  punctata, 

288;  ochroleuca,  229 
Mayfly,  remarks  on,  430 
Meams,  Mr.,  on  Potatoes,  49 ;  training 

Fruit  trees,  49 ;  Vines  in  pots,  490 
Melaleuca  Fraseri,  culture  noticed,  132 
Melampyrum  sylvaticnm,  figured,  236 
Melon,  culture  noticed,    II,  97,  202, 

241,  474;  list  of  the  best,  543 
Melissa  officinalis,  culture  and  history, 

344 
Mentha  viridis  388;  Piperita  and  Pu- 

legium,  389 
Metal  roofed  hothouses,  105;   probable 

cost  of  erecting  one,  106 
Mentzelia  hispida,  culture  noticerl,  37 
Meteorology,  46,  93,  142, 190, 431, 624 
Mica,  use  of,  instead  of  glass,  138 
Mlcrosetia  ruficapitella,  424 
Mildew,  notes  on,  327,  441 
Milk,  experiments  upon,  40 
Milkwort,  figured,  332 
Mimuhis  variegatus,  81 ;  roseuM,  325 
Mint,  history  and  culture  of,  QSS 
Mischief  of  too  many  pursuits,  464 
Mistake  printed  out,  475 
Mitchinson,  Mr.  on  Pines,  5 
M.  K.,  on  the  Hydrangea  hortensis,  29 
Mole  Cricket,  habits  of,  524 


Molluscous  Animals  described,  Anodon 
Cyneus,  477:  Achatina  octona,  141. 
BalesB  fragilis,  477.  BuHmns  lubri- 
cus,  92.  B.  fasciatus,  92.  B.  arti- 
culatus,  141.  B.  decollatus,  286. — 
('yclostoma  elegans,141.  C.  produc- 
turo,  333.  ("yclas  append iculato,  53(> 
Cyclas  rivicola,  333.  Cycla"«  piisillu, 
Cyclas  calyculuta,  C'ycla*>  iacu.stris, 
177  Cjclas  amnica,  536  Clausilia 
bidi'ns,  Clausilia  nigosa,  129  Clfiu- 
silia  bipIicHta  and   lam  in  at  a,  ;>36 — 


Helix  nemoralis,  46  Helix  sericea, 
Helix  Ericetorum,  Helix  virgata. 
Helix  cingenda,  92  Helix  rufescens. 
Helix  Carthusiana,  Helix  Carthusia 
nella.  Helix  arbustorum,  189  Helix 
hortensis,  333  Helix  caperata,  430. 
Helix  pomacea,  522  Helix  aspersa, 
520  Limneus  elongatua,  Liraneus 
fragilis,  Limneus  Scaturipinnm,  333 
Limneus  paluslris,  236  Limneus 
Periger,  286.  Limneus  fossarius, 
Limneus  glutinosa,  381  Limacellus 
unguiculis,  Limacellus  parma,  429 — 
Mvsca  solida,  536  Mysca  Batava, 
286  ISeritina  flnviatilis,  429  Pla- 
norbis  cornens,  Planorbin  complana- 
tus,  236  Planorbis  carinatus,  333 — 
Physa  hypnorum,  Physa  alba,  Physa 
fontinalis,  381  Palndina  impnra, 
381,523  Segmentina  nitida,  236 — 
Succinea  oblonga,  141  Testacellus 
scutellum,  46  Valvata  obtusa,  523 
Vitrina  pellucida,  46 


Monda  fontana,  figured,  476 

Moon,  appearances  and  influence   of, 

424 
Moorcroft,  Mr.  W.  Manuscript  of,  21 
Moorgame,  Eggs  of,  430 


Moths,  mode  of  capturing,  238 ;  habits 
of,  334.  Query  on  preserving,  426. 
Answered,  501.  Gold-Tailed  Moth, 
93.  Gyp8ey,93.  Tabby,  474.  Red- 
headed Pigmey,  425.  Moths  infest- 
ing apple-trees,  278,  383.  length  of 
life,  333;  Wood- Leopard,  figured, 
334;  Spring  Usher,  142;  Mode  of 
capturing  Moths,  142 :  Lackey,  93  : 
Small  Egger,  93 :  Hornet  Hawk,  Bee 
Hawk,  Currant  Hawk,  Great  Hawk, 
93:  Breeze  Hawk,  figured,  93 :  In- 
festing Pear-trees,  487  :  Tabby,  478  : 
Antler,  516 


Mountain  dittandef,  figured,  140 
Mountaineer,  on  Forest- trees,  18 
Mouse-ear  Chickweed,  fic:uri'd,38 1 
M.  S.  on  tho  culture  of  Polyanthns,30l 
Mulberr),  vivacity  of,  1*26 
Musqiiito,  537 
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Musa  sapienta,  15;  culture  recom- 
mended,  391.  Query  on,  427:  cul. 
ture  of,  505 

Musk  Ox,  536 

Mjrsine  capitellata,  culture  of,  183 

Myrtaceae,  132 

Mysca  Batava,  fibred,  286 ;  8olida,536 

Nanodes  discolor,  culture  noticed,  85 

Naturalist's  Calendar  for  January,  45 ; 
February,  91;  Marcb,  140;  April, 
188;  May,  236;  June,  285;  July, 
332;  August,  380;  September,  427 ; 
October,  476 ;  November,  525 ;  De- 
cember, 534.  Remarks  on  S^4 — 
Answered,  234 

Nectarines,  Lift  of  the  best,  544 

Nepenthes  distillatoria,  peculiarities  of, 
310.  Supposed  uses  of  the  pitchers 
of,  311 

Nemophila  aurita,  noticed,  372 

Neritina  fluviatilis  described,  429;  fi- 
gured, 473 

Nets,  for  a  Sheep  Fence,  500 

New  Holland  Pitcher  Plant,  figured, 
365 

New  Zealand  Flax,  375 

Nicotiana  longifiora,  324 ;  persica,  324 

Nightingale,  189;  catching  and  keep- 
ing, 287  ,  habits  of,  477. 

Nightshade,  Deadly,  figured,  285 

Nil  Desperandum,  on  llain,  271 

Nitrogen,  437 

Notices  and  Anticipations,  of  Groom\s 
Superb  Pea,  1^.  Philosophical 
Conversations,  188.  Introduction  to 
Geolog>',  188  Curtis's  Guide  to 
British  Insects,  379.  Dewhurst's  Na- 
tural History  of  the  Arctic  Regions, 
379.  Antheum  at  Brighton,  379.— 
Fall  of,  475.     Rebuilding  of,  476 

Nuts,  List  of  the  best,  543 

Oak,  quality  of,  471 

Oats,  Skinless,  Query  about,  283.  An- 
swered, 534 

Ocymum  basilicum,  345 

Octomeria  graminifolia,  figured,  175 

CEnothera  densifiora,  324;  couciuna, 
182;  tenella  tenuifolia,  figured,  353. 
General  culture  of,  3^.  Peculiari- 
ties in,  354;  graudiflora,  518 

Oil  of  Til,  properties  of,  150 

Old  English  Gate  Lodge,  figured,  404 

Onagrariee,  228,  324 

Oncidium  oornigerum,  85;  bifolium, 
figured,  282 

Onions,  culture  of,  295,  369,  499.  In 
Portugal,  10.     Potatoe  Onion,  294 

Ophiopogon  Jaburan,  culture  of,  83 

Opinions,  of  the  Faculty  on  Vegetables, 
33 

Opuntia  aurantiaca,  420.     Tuna,  158 

Oranges,  Remarks  on  Mr.  Sherborne's, 


126.  GenerBl  eultnre  of,  180,  5iS, 
Propagation  of,  164 

Orchards,  fumigation  of,  224.  Arooad 
Farm   Houses,  recommended,    4Si 

Orchidese,  83,  ia%  228,  277,  325,  497. 
Affinities,  83.  Geography  and  Pro- 
perties,  85 

Origanum  Marjoranum,  culture  of,  387 

Orobus  aureus,  culture  noticed,  429 

Owl,  habits  of,  in  Italy,  43.  Aneodote 
of,  238 

Oxalis  CuDuningii,  81  ;  crenata,  317. 
Braziliensis,  ^17 ;  tetraphylla,  515 

Oxygen,  435 

Paludina  impnra,  figured,  381 

Papilionaceous  fiowers,  408 

Papaver  persica,  182 

Parsley,  culture  of,  389 

Passiflora  phcenicea,  420.  Query  res- 
pecting, 90.     Remarks,  515 

Patrick,  on  Cooking  Potatoes,  219 

Paxton,  Joseph,  on  Annuals,  30,  110. 
On  Biennials,  114,  302.  On  Peren- 
nials, 1 15.  Peculiarities  of  Plants, 
309,  364,  455.  On  Herbs,  344,  385, 
442.  On  Pears,  481.  Raspberries, 
394 

Peaches  on  Seedling  Trees,  28.  On 
Training,  145,  281,  298,  338.  List 
of  the  best,  544 

Peas,  Groom's  Dwarf  Superb,  188 

Pearl- Wort,  figured,  332 

Pelargoniums,  propagation  of,  470 

Pears,  History  and  Culture  of,  481. — 
Seckle  and  St.  Germain  de  Martin, 
figured,  481 .  Trees  at  Melrose,  500. 
Selection  of,  485.  Insects  infesting, 
487.  To  preserve,  485.  Grafting, 
512 

Pellitory  of  the  Wall,  figured,  285 

Pennyroyal,  culture  of,  389 

Peplis  portula,  figured,  473 

Peppermint,  culture  of,  389 

Perennials,  Selection  of,  1 15,  3U3 

Personate  Flowers,  410 

Pbarium  fistulosum,  82 

Philosophical  Conversations,  noticed, 
188 

PhiUips  Mr.  on  the  Double  Stock,  436 

Philalethes,  on  Lightning,  407 

Phisiology,  435 

Phormium  tenax,  375 

Physa  Hypnurum,  figured,  381  ;  albs, 
381;  fontinalis,381 

Physianthus  albens,  35 

Pieris  cratsegi,  figured,  46 

Pile- Wort,  figured,  140,  520 

Pimelea  hispida,  228 ;  sylvestris,  467 ; 
arenaria,  513 

Pimpernel  growi:>g  in  bogs,  figur'd,332 

Pine  Apple,  Varieties  of,  35.  Culture 
of,  64,    179,   322,  511.     Query   on. 
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334.  Answered,  !234.  Bug  uot  des- 
troyed  by  Qnicksilvcr- Water,  314. — 
PitH  for  growing,  10,  60,  396.  Selec- 
tioD  of  the  best,  646. 

Pine  Aster,  462 

Pigs  to  prevent  rooting,  46-1 

Pinguicula  vulgaris,  figured,  477 

Pipits  Tree  and  Meadow,  distinctions 
of,  428 

Pitcher  Plants,  figured,  310,  365 

Pit  for  Polyanthuses  and  Auriculas,  451 

Plagianthus  divaricatus,  513 

Plant,  Mr.  on  Calceolarias,  265.  Iiis 
bicolor,  300 

Plants,  British,  figured,  45,  91,  149, 
189,  236,  286,  332,  381,  433,  477, 
520, 536.  Age  of,  472.  Distinction 
between  Plants  and  Animals,  472, 
309.  Lists  of  new  ones,  44.  Selec- 
tion for  a  Flower- Garden,  17.  Habits 
of,  25.  Hybemacula  of,  26.  Fulcra 
of,  26.  Sex  of,  26.  Propagation  of, 
54.  Efiects  of  hard  water  upon,  90. 
Essential  characters  of  root  and  Rtem, 
92.  To  preserve  on  a  sea  voyaire, 
125.  Labels  for,  127,  175.  Query 
on  the  prices  of,  137.  *  List  of,  sug- 
gested, 187.  Yellow  colour  of,  141. 
List  of  new  ones  at  Messrs.  Young's, 
143.  Circulation  of,  231.  List  of  for 
forcing,  212.  Vignette  of  the  Title 
Page  of  Vol.  I ;  described,  282.  To 
take  Impressions  of  the  Leaves,  284. 
Peculiarities  of,  285,  309,  364,  455, 
535.  Irritability  of,  309.  Sensibility 
of,  309.  Nervous  System  of,  309.— 
Fly-catching  properties  of  some,  309. 
Efiects  of  Electricity  upon,  372. — 
General  Management  of,  under  glass, 
372,  421,  470.  Introduced  into  va- 
rious  countries,  342.  Excretory  pow- 
ers of;  421.  Query  on  preserving 
Specimens,  426.  Growth  of,  478. — 
To  preserve  Specimens,  501.  Intro- 
duced into  New  South  Wales,  507. 
Means  of  nourishment,  368.  List  of 
new  ones  mentioned  in  the  Volume, 
550 

Planorbis  comeus,  figured,  236;  cari- 
natus,  figured,  236,  332 

Platylobium  Murrayanum,  419;  obtu- 
saugu!um,  419 

Plnms,  figured.  Nectarine  &  Luoombe's 
Nonsuch,  20O.  List  of  the  best,  545. 
Sowing  Stones  of,  511 

PolemoniacesB,  466 

Polygala  vulgaris,  figured,  332 

Polyanthus,  culture  of,  451.  Pit  for, 
451.  Shade  for,  452.  Flattener,  452. 
George  th^  Fourth,  figured,  453. — 
la^t  of  the  finest  sorts,  454.  Prizes 
won»by  each,  454 


Pomaceie,  324 
Portulacese,  371,420 
Porthesia  Chrysorrbsa,  habits  of,  93 
Potash,  Preparation  of  Chlorate  of,  86 
Potatoes,  to  produce  two  crops  of  in  a 
year,  34.     To  grow  early  ones,  49. — 
Veost  made  of,  32.     Cooking,  219, 
293.     Culture,  293,  418.     Earthing, 
323.     New  Mode  of  Growing,  337.— 
Q'lery  on,  518 
Putentilla  glandulosa,  377 
Practical  Gardening,  reviewed,  321 
Prango's,  good  for  Sheep,  172 
Primnia  prenitens,  culture  of,  164 
Preserving  Walnuts  ^^t  ^1 
Productions  of  the  Earth,   Utility  of 

dispersing,  342 
Pruning  Forest  Trees,  18,  19,  73,  306, 
308,  117,  216,  218,  329,  166,  267, 
366 
Pnltenaea  rosmarini folia,  277;  subum- 

bellata,371 
Pursuits,  evil  of  too  mauy,  464 
Queries  by  A. B.  187,  90.     A  Constant 
Reader,  234,  427,  518.     A  Constant 
Subscriber,  518.     Adoli*scens,  330. — 
A  Graveller,  517, 533.  Ashford,  F.  F. 
90.     A  Subscriber  in  Shrupshire  137. 
Allin,  Jas.  329.     A  Lover  of  Auricu- 
las, 425.     Amiens,  518.     Buxton,  T. 
B.,  329,  426.     Bevan,  E.  Esq.,  330. 
C.  E.  A.,  138.     C.  C.  C.  C.  89,  137, 
425,  518      Clanghton,  Wm.,  516. 
C.T.T.,280.  E.W.N.,284.  Daphne 
138-    Dyson,  IL,  426.    E.E8lury,90. 
Eleotricus,  518.     Flos,  473.     G.  I.  T. 
90,  187,  377,  474.     H.  C,  90.     H. 
H.,  518.     Howden,  J.,  90, 283,  281. 
H.  L.  T.,  138.     Horticulturist,  187. 
H.  D.,  233.     Hughes,  J.,  475.     J.  C. 
K.  138,  283.    J.  T.  C.  F.  139.    J.  D. 
284.   J.  M.  T.  234.  J.  K.  426.   J.  T. 
284.   M.  D.  331.    M.  G.S.  519.    M. 
234,90.    Nanto,  474,  473.    N.  S.  89. 
Palmer,  J.  G.,  279.     Smith,  J.,  519. 
Somersett,  G.  S.,  89.  Subscriber,  473. 
Stafford,  George,  33L  233.     Sufifolk, 
233.     T.  K,  .S.,  427.     T.  P.  S.,  331. 
v.,  329.     W.   M.,  90.     W.  G.,  90, 
427.     Vigomiensis,  281.    W.  T.,517 
Quicksilver  Water,  314 
Rain,  objections  to  the  received  theory 
of,   185.     Theory   of  dicussed,  230. 
Theory  itself,  271 
Ranunculus  parnassifolius,   cultnre  of, 
39.    To  raise  Seedlings,  135.  Ficaria, 
figured,  520 
Raspberry,  culture  of,  250,  394     Selec- 
tion of  best  sorts,  395.    Forcing,  3?»6 
Remarks  on  a  \\'ood  cut,  425 
Rennie,  .1.   l'>q.,  on  Animaicu'es,    120 
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Alphabet  of  Insects,  reviewed,  275. 
Of  Botany,  368 
Red  Spider,  to  destiHiy,  158 
Reseda  luteola,  figured,  381 
Revel],  M.  J.  on  Levick's  new  Dahlia, 

128.  On  the  Polyanthus,  451 
Review  of  British  Flowering  Plauts,  33. 
Opinions  of  the  faculty  on  Vegeta- 
bles, 33.  Lindley's  lutrodnction  to 
Botany,  129.  Field  Naturalist  Mag- 
azine, 176.  Entomological  Maga- 
zine, 225.  Alphabet  of  Insects,  275. 
Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  new 
Edition, /320.  Alphabet  of  Botany, 
368.  Lloyd,  on  Agriculture,  416 
Reynolds,  Mr.  on  protecting  Fruit-trees, 

151 
Rhododendruui  campanulatum,  372 

Rhubarb,  answer  to  query  upon,  90. — 
Culture  of  155,  390.  Selection  of 
sorts,  154  History  152.  Forcing, 
157.  Gathering,  187.  Preserving, 
187.  Query  answered,  329.  Wat- 
son's Hybfid,  390.  Query  on,  517. 
Error  in  the  article  on,  426. 

Rockets,  culture  of,  324 

Rondeletia  speciosa,  figured,  133 

Rose-Chaffer,  habits  of,  478 

Rosemary,  culture  of,  443 

Rose-Tree,  on  budding,  68.  Propaga- 
tion  and  culture,  138.  Query  on 
training,  235.  List  of  for  training, 
235.  Sap  of  analyzed,  236.  Rosaces, 
277,  420.  Inarching  Standard  Roses, 
400.  Query  respecting,  518.  Answer- 
ed, 534 

Rubus  roridus,  420 

Rue,  history  and  culture  of,  443 

Ruellia  oblongifolia,  132 

Rumex  alpinus,  367 

Ruppia  maritima,  figured,  536 

Rushes,  to  destroy,  464.     Uses  of,  464 

Sauroglossum  elatum,  514 

Sinapis  nigra,  figured,  236 

Sky,  blue  colour  of,  accounted  for,  184 

Slugs,  query  on  destroying,  518.  Trap 
to  catch,  294.     Answered,  5.33 

Salpiglossis  integrifoli^L,  figured,  549 

Seeds,  vegetation  of,  518,  533 

Sroilacea;,  83,  183,373 

Scarf,  courage  and  vitality  of,  522 

Smith,  Mr.  Plan  of  a  Flower  Garden 
by,  214 

Societies,  connected  with  Horticultiirr, 
47,  95,  479,  191,  239,  335,  3s2,  523, 
see  Horticultural  societies 

Solanura  runcinatum,  131;  ligustrum, 
467,  crisfium,  419 

SolaneiD,  HI,  131,  182,321,  119,  167 

Solandra  guttaita,  ^1 

Somersett,  <*.  S.  on  <ii»»»dlinp  PHiirh 
trots,  28,  8<» 


Somersett,  Mr.  J.  on  dispensing  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  342 
Soils,  query  on,  89 
Sparrows,    query   on    destroying,  339. 

Answered,  329 
Spergula  nodosa,  figured,  332 
Spiral  vessels  in  plants,  312 
Squirrel,  notice  of  a  new  variety,  429 
Stafford,  Mr.  Geo.  on  steaming  Porcine 
Houses,  7.  Ventillation  of,  1113.  Vine* 
in  pots,  253, 330,    On  destroying  the 
Red  Spider,  158 
Steaming  Forcing  Houses,  7 
Stewart,  Mr.,  on  removing  Emit  Trees, 

206 
Stones,  qnery  on  polishing,  13 
Stock  rendered  double  by  disease,  406 
Strawberries,  pit  for  forcing,  10.  To  pre- 
pare for  forcing,  64 ;  culture  of,  230, 
352;  selection  of,  545 
Strawberry  Tree,  culture  of,  357 
Strix  scops,  habits  of,  43 
Stylidium  hirsatum,  culture  noticed,  37 
Succinea  oblonga,  figured,  141 
Sundew,  irritability  of,  457,  520 
Sunshine,  quantity  of  in  1832,  page  91; 
January  1833,  142;    Febmary,  190; 
March,  287 ;  April,  287  ;  May,  334, 
June,  382;  July,  431 ;  August,  478; 
September,  538;  October,  538 
Sympieza,  culture  of,  449 
Talc,  uses  of,  instead  of  Glass,  138, 186, 

2H4 
Tanner's  Bark  as  Manure,  517 
Tansy,  history  and  culture  of,  444 
T.  B.  C.  on  the  Cyclamen  perBicnm,3l3 
Temperature  of  shallows  at  sea,  232 
Thrips,  query  on  destroying,  233    An- 
swered, 500 
Thunbergia  alata,  query  on,  475 ;  cul- 
ture of,  531 ;  grandifiora,  culture  of, 
67 
Thyme,  history  and  culture  of,  444 
Thymelee,  228,  467 
Tigridia  pavonia.       To   presence   the 
bulbs  of,  229;    conchiflora,  cnltnn; 
of,  229 
Titmouse,  habits  of  the  Marsh,  42 
T.K.S.  on  Tube-Rose«,  80.  On  Kricejr, 

358,  449 
Townsend,  Mr.  W.  on  Mildew,  411 
Training  Fruit-Trecs,  by  Mr.  Meams 
49:   on  Mr.  Sevmour*s  svstem,  115, 
203,  298,  338.  *  See  Fruit  Trees 
T.  R.  on  pruning  Forest-trees,  73 
Trifolium  incarnatnm,  31  ;  nnifiornm, 

82 
Trres,  conductors  of  lii^htning,  407 
Trillium  orectuui  viridifiorum,  373 
TnH'hilium  tripnlaeformo,  habits  of,JlHl 
Tnipiral     Fruit*;,    rnlturo    of,     rrcom 
m.>nd.  d,  2H9 
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Tropoeolnm  majus  atrosanguinea,  421 

Tnbe-Rose,  culture  of,  80 

Tunbridge  Wells,  Horticnltural  Society 
382 

Turnips,  seed  of,  223 ;  fumigating  tur- 
nips grounds,  224  To  destroy  the 
fly,  375.  Bone-Dust  a  Manure  for, 
423;  Query  on  destroying  the  fly, 
518;  Answered,  533;  General  cnl- 
tnre  noticed,  499 

T.  H.  H.    on   preserving  Greenhouse 

plants  ^^ 

Underwood,  how  to  cut,  464 

Upton,  Mr.  T.  on  the  Primula  praeni- 
tens,  16i 

Uredo  eflusa,  fignred,  328 

Yalvata  ubtusa,  figured,  520 

Vegetable  Mould,  to  produce  quickly, 
370 

Vegetables,  Monthly  Calendar  of  cul- 
ture, 48,  95, 143,  192,  239,  288,  335, 
384,  432,  480,  527,  540.  General 
culture  of,  254,  292.  Query  on  a  se- 
lection  for  a  north  border,  233.  An- 
swered, 501.  Peculiarities  of,  535. — 
Select  list  of  the  bebt,  547 

Venus»s  Fly  Trap,  figured,  456 

Vigomiensis,  on  Melons,  202 ;  remarks 
on  Vines  in  pots,  532 

Vineries,  remarks  on  Metal-roofed  ones, 
105:  Query  on  erecting,  234,  331.— 
Answered,  235,  331 

Vines,  General  culture  of,  465;  Mode 
of  Training,  figured,  254.  To  in- 
crease the  crops  of,  511.  Query  on 
Mr.  Hoare's  method  of  Treating,  330 
Query  on  in  pots,  137,  281,  331,  532 
519.  Answered,  233,331.  Culture 
of,  247, 330,  a50, 531 ,  377,  250,  497. 
List  of  for  forcing,  248.  Pits  for  forc- 
ing, figured,  492 

Volcanoes,  cause  of,  232 

Volucella,  habits  of,  524 

Wagtail  pied,  habits  of,  477 

Waldron,  Mr.  on  the  Constructions  of 
a  Pine  pit,  61 .  Frame  criticised,  139. 
Metal-roofed  Vineries,  105 


Wall- Nails,  to  prevent  rusting,  274 

Wall-Trees,  protection  of,  296,  488.— 
Dutch  management  of,  350 

Walnuts,  query  on  preserving,  90.  To 
preserve,  281,  148;  culture  of  in 
Cashmere,  148;  Oil  of,  150;  Graft- 
ing, 276 

Wareham  O.  B.  on  the  knowledge  of 
birds,  74. 

Water- chick  weed,  fig.  477. 

Water  Purslane,  fig.  473 

Weather,  Prognostics  of,  326 

Weeping  Trees,  530 

West  Indies,  wheat  growing  in,  29 

W.  G.  query  on  Celery,  90.  Ans.  90 

W.  H.  Query  on  preserving  Walnuts 
90.     Answered  148,  281 

Wheat,  effects  of  the  Berberry  upon, 
317,  120,  growing  in  the  West  Ind. 
90,    advantages   of  reaping  Unripe, 
273,  366.  415,.  large  produce  of  284 
culture  of  seven-eared  Egyptian  506 

White  Thorn  as  a  hedge  plant  498 

Whitlow  Grass,  fig.  140 

Willow,  Dutch  uses  of,  464 

Winds  and  Storms,  causes  of,  411,  459 

Witheringia  purpurea,  182 

Witty*s  Patent  Gas-Fumace,  figured, 
447.  Query  respecting,  90.  An- 
swered, 314.     Remarks  on,  518 

Woodlice,  to  destroy,  398  Query  on, 
427 

Wood  and  Metal,  as  heat  conduetors, 
58 

Wood,  Experiments  on  the  durability 
of,  86 

Wolves  of  America,  42 

Worms  infesting  Lawns,  to  Kill,  280 

Wren,  Golden  Crested,  232 

Wrightia  pubescens,  277 

Wych  Elm,  306 

Xyris  altissima,  135 

Yeast,  to  make  with  potatoes,  32 

Zeuzera  a»(culi,  figured,  334 

Zodaical  Light,  94 

Zygopetalon  stenochilum,  277 
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Pbcnino  and    Culture  of    Yiues  in 

Greenhouses.     By  Mr.  Brown,  sen,  1 
Culture  of  the  Pine  Apple  without  pots. 

By  Mr.  Mitchinson,  2 
On  Steaming  Forcing-Houses.    By  Mr. 

Stafford,  7 
Culture  of  Onions  in  Portugal.     By  J. 

Trimmer,  Esq.  10 
Plan  of  a  Pine  pit  without  Fire.     By 

T.  J.  Knowlys,  Esq.  10 
On  Forcing  Grapes  by  Manure.    By 

Mr.  Reynolds,  13 
On  Growing  Early  Potatoes,  &  Train- 
ing Fruit  Trees.     By  Mr.  Meams,  49 
The  Chinese   Method  of  propagating 

Fruit-Trees,  by  Abscission.  ^Commu- 

nicated  by  I.  T.  60 
Description  of   a   House   for  Forcing 

Grapes.    By  Mr.  Matthews,  56 
Remarks  on    Wood   and   Metal.     By 

Ephibicus  HorticuUor,  58 
Observations  on  the  Growth  of  Onions. 

By  Cepa,  60 
Description  of  a  Pine-pit      By  Mr. 

Waldron,  61 
Pine  plants,  &c.    By  Mr.  Wm.  Brown, 

Jun.  64 
The  Striped  Housainee  Persian  Melon. 

By  the  Author  of  the  Domestic  Gar- 
deners' Manual,  97 
Metallic  Roofed  Vinery.    By  Mr.  Wal- 

dron,  105 
The   Floating   Gardens  of   Cashmere. 

Conmiunicated  by  J.  T.  ]U7 
Training  Peaches  and  Nectarines.     By 

Mi.  Henry  Dyson,  145 
Cultivation  of  Walnuts,  in  Cashmere. 

By  1.  T.  148 
Protecting  the  Blossom  of  Wall  Fruit- 

Trees  from  Frosts,  Bleak  Winds,  &c. 

By  Mark  Reynolds,  151 
C^ultnre  of  Rhubarb,  with  some  Account 

of  its  History,  &c.     By  Joseph  Pax- 

ton,  F.  L.  S.'&c.  152 
Destruction  of  the  Ked  Spider.   By  Mr. 

SuBbrd,  irjH 


Ventilation  of  Forcing-Hoases.  By  Mr. 
Stafford,  193 

Raising  Apple-Trees  from  Seed.  By  J. 
C.  K. 195 

Remarks  on  Gooseberry  and  Corrant 
Trees.     By  Henry  Dyson,  199 

Comparative  Remarks  on  Wood  and 
Metal  Hot-houses.  By  Mr.  Wm. 
Brown,  Jun.  200 

Striped  Housainee  Melon.  By  Vigomi- 
ensis,  202 

On  Mr.  Seymour's  System  of  Training 
Peach-Trees.  By  Mr.  Thos.  Came- 
ron, 2<)3 

Description  of  a  Pit  for  growing  Cu- 
cumbers without  dung,  througfaovt 
the  whole  year.  By  Mr.  Joseph  Har- 
rison, 204 

On  Removing  large  Fniit-Trees,  to  pro- 
mote their  fruitfulness.  By  Mr.  John 
Stewart,  206 

Description  of  the  Nectarine  and  Lu- 
combe's  Nonsuch  Plum,  209 

Further  Observations  ou  the  Culture  of 
Melons.  By  the  Author  of  the  Do- 
mestic Gardener's  Manual,  241 

Culture  of  the  Grape  Vine.  By  Mr. 
Wm.  Matthews,  247 

Culture  of  the  Strawbernr,  Raspbeny, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Vine,  &c.  By 
Henry  Brooke,  Esq.  250 

Observations  on  the    culture  of  Cher- 
ries.    By  Joseph  Pax  ton,  255 
'  Culture  of  several  Tropical  Fruits.-   By 
Senex,  289 

Culture  of  Vegetables.  By  Henry 
Brooke,  Esq.  292 

Protection  of  Wall  Fmit-Trecs,  by 
Nets  or  Mats.  By  the  Author  of  the 
Domestic  Gardeiiers'  .Manual,  296 

Remarks  on  Mr.  Seymour's  System  of 
Training  Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees. 
By  Mr.  James  Brown,  Jun.  298 

A  New  Way  to  grow  early  Potatoes. 
By  Maucuniensis,  337 

Oil  Mr.  Seymour's  System  of  Training 
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Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees,  By  Mr. 
Henry  Dyson,  338 

Notes  on  the  importance  of  Didpersing 
the  Varioiu  Yalaable  productions  of 
the  £arth.    By  Mr.  I.  Somerset,  342 

Natural  History,  culture,  and  propa- 
gation of  Herbs.  By  Joseph  Paxtou, 
344 

Dutch  Management  of  Wall-Trees,  350 

Remarics  on  the  Vine  in  pots.  By  Mr. 
WiUiam  Grey,  350 

Additional  Remarks  on  the  Strawberry, 
By  H.  Brooke,  Esq.  352 

Culture  of  Sweet  and  Bitter  Herbs,  385 

Observations  od  Watson's  Red  Hybrid 
Rhubarb,   By  Henry  Dyson,  890 

Observations  on  the  Natural  History 
and  Culture  of  the  Raspbeny.  By 
Joseph  Paxton,  394 

Plan  of  a  Pine-pit,  By  T.  J.  Knowlys, 
Esq.  396 

To  destroy  Woodlice,  398 

Culture  of  the  Hydrangea  hortensis. — 
By  W.  B.  J.  398 

Horticultural  Chemistiy.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Domestic  Gardeners'  Ma- 
nual, 433 

Culture  of  Sea-cale.  By  Mr.  Moses 
Bristow,  438 

Remedies  for  Mildew.  By  Mr  W  Town- 
send,  441 

Culture  of  Sweet  and  Bitter  Herbs,  442 

Regularity  of  Heat  and  Economy  of 
Fuel    By  Mr.  I.  Chanter,  445 

Cnlture  of  Pears.  By  Joseph  Paxton, 
481 

Protecting  Wall-Trees  from  Spring 
Frosts.   By  Mr  Robert  Mamock,  488 

Culture  of  Vines  in  pots.  By  Mr  John 
Meams,  490 

Culture  of  Vines  in  pots.  By  Mr.  Wm. 
Brown,  Jun.  497  * 

FLORICULTURE. 

Culture  of  the  Yucca  gloriosa,  &c.  by 

Mr.  Wm.  Matthews,  14 
Account  of  some  remarkable  fine  speii- 

mens  of  the  Bananna  Tree  (Musa 

sapienta)    communicated  by  Mr.  T. 

Upton,  15 
Plan  of  a  Flower  Garden,  by  Mr.  J. 

Brown,  junior,  16 
Remarks  on  the  Camellia,  by  G.  A.  L., 

65 
Culture  of  the  Thunbergia  grandiflora, 

by  Mr.  George  Keay,  67 
On  Budding  Roses,  by  Mr.  Jas.  Brown, 

junior,  68 
On  the  Natural  History  and  Cultivation 

of  the  Erythrina  Laurifolia,  by  F.  F. 

.Ashford,  69 


Culture  of  the  Manrandia  Bardayana* 
by  Mancuniensis,  72 

On  the  Cultivation  of  Annuals,  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Paxton,  110 

History  and  Culture  of  the  New  Crimson 
Creeping  Cereus,  with  some  remarks 
on  the  Natural  Order  Caotese,  161 

On  Forcing  Bulbs,  to  cause  them  to 
Flower  in  Winter,  by  Mr.  F.  F.  Ash- 
ford,  162 

Treatment  of  the  Primula  prenitens, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Upton,  164 

On  propagating  Oranges,  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander C.  Lambie,  164 

On  Forcing  Flowers,  by  Mr.  F.  F.  Ash- 
ford,  211 

On  the  Culture  of  the  Cyclamen  persi- 
cum,  by  T.  B.  C,  213 

Plan  of  ai  Flower  Garden,  by  Mr.  Smith, 
214 

On  the  Cultivation  of  several  Species  of 
Calceolarias,  by  Mr.  Plant,  265 

On  the  culture  of  the  Iris  bicolor,  by 
Mr.  Plant,  300 

On  the  Culture  of  Biennials,  &c.  by 
Joseph  Paxton,  302 

On  the  Culture  of  the  Polyanthus,  by 
M.  S.,  304 

Description  of  Gladiolus  pudidundus, 
305 

History  and  Introduction  of  the  CEno- 
th^ra  Ten&lla  Tenuifblia,  353 

On  the  Culture  of  the  Natural  Order 
EricesB,  by  T.  K.  S.,  358 

To  obtain  large  heads  on  Standard 
Roses  in  a  short  space  of  time  by 
,  Inarching,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cameron, 
400 

Description  of  a  New  Grey  Edged  Au- 
ricula, by  the  Conductor,  401 

On  preserving  Greenhouse  Plants  thro' 
the  Winter,  by  T.  W.  H.,  403 

Design  for  an  Old  English  Gate  Lodge, 
404 

On  the  Culture  of  the  Natural  Order 
EricesB,  by  T.  K.  S.,  449 

On  the  Polyanthus,  by  Mr.  John  Revell, 
451 

On  propagating  and  preserving  Ge- 
raniums, by  Myself,  455 


ARBORICULTURE. 

On  pruning  Forest  Trees,  by  a  Moun- 
taineer, 18 

On  pruning  Forest  Trees,  by  the  Author 
of  the  Domestic  Gard.  M.,  19 

On  the  Utility  of  pruning  Forest  Trees, 
by  T.  R,,  73 

On  pruning  Forest  Trees,  by  George, 
117 
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On  Pruning  Forest  Trees,  by  a  Forester, 
166 

On  Pruning  Forest  Trees,  by  Coronela, 
216 

On  Pruning  Forest  Trees,  by  Mr.  How- 
den,  318 

On  Planting  and  Pruning  Forest  Trees, 
267 

On  Planting  Forest  Trees,  &c — Com- 
municated by  Mr.  T.  Dee,  306 

The  Advantages  of  Annually  Pruning 
Forest  Trees,  by  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  308 

RURAL  AND  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Management  of  Bees  in  Cashmere,  by 

J.  T.,  21 
On  preserving  the  Leaves  of  Trees,  in 

Cashmere,  as  a  substitute  for  hay; 

communicated  by  I.  T.,  171 
On  Cooking  Potatoes,  by  Patrick,  219 
Preserving  small  seeds  from  Birds,  by 

a  Lover  of  gardening,  220 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Study  of  the  science  of  Botany,  by  F. 
F.  Ashford,  25 

On  the  knowledge  evinced  by  Birds, 
both  in  captivity  and  at  liberty,  by 
Oslan  Belemus  Wareham,  74 


The  study  of  the  science  of  Botany,'  by 
F.  F.  Ashford,  77,  167,  221,269 

Power  of  the  common  Bee  to  generate  a 
Queen,  136 

On  the  Shrub  Barberry,  by  Caedlius, 
120 

On  the  Discovery  respecting  Animal- 
cules, by  Mr.  Biennie,  121 

On  the  Study  of  the  Science  of  Botany, 
by  Mr.  F.  F.  Ashford,  123 

On  the  theoiy  of  Rain,  by  Nil  Despe- 
randum,  271 

Peculiarities  of  plants,  by  Joseph  Pax- 
ton,  309 

On  lilaoeous  and  cruciform  flowere,  by 
Mr.  F.  F.  Ashford,  361 

Peculiarities  of  plants,  by  Joseph  Pax- 
ton,  F.  L.  S.  H.  S.,  continued,  364 

The  Double  Stock,  causied  by  disease, 
by  Mr.  Wm.  PhilHps,  406 

Trees,  Excellent  conductors  of  Light- 
ning, by  Philalethes,  407 

Science  of  Botany,  by  Mr.  F.  F.  Ashford 
408 

Proximate  Causes  of  Winds  and  Storms 
411 

Peculiarities  of  Plants,  by  Joseph  Pax- 
ton,  455  * 

Proximate  Causes  of  Winds  and  Storms, 
by  Professor  MitcheU,  450 


TO  THE  BINDER.— Seckle  and  St.  Germain  de  Martin  Pears  to  face  p. 
481.    Salpiglossis  iategrifoiia  to  face  p.  549. 
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